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CHAP.     I. 

Containing  injlru^ions  very  necejfary  to  be  ■perujed  by 
modern  critics. 

E  A  D  E  R,  it  is  impofTible  we  lliould  know 
what  fort  of  perfon  thou  wilt  be  j  for,  per- 
haps, thou  may'ft  be  as  learned  in  human 
nature  as  Shakefpeare  himlelf  was,  and,  perhaps, 
thou  may'ft  be  no  wifer  than  fome  of  his  editors. 
Now,  left  this  latter  ftiould  be  the  cafe,  we  think  pro- 
per, before  we  go  any  farther  together,  to  give  thee 
a  few  wholefome  admonitions  ;  that  thou  may'ft 
not  as  grofsly  mifunderftand  and  mifreprelent  us,  as 
fome  of  the  faid  editors  have  mifundcrftood  and  mif- 
reprefented  their  author. 

Firft,  then,  we  warn  thee  not  too  haftily  to  con- 
demn any  of  the  incidents  in  this  our  hiftory,  as 

imper- 
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impertinent  and  foreign  to  our  main  defign,  becaufe 
thou  doft  not  immediately  conceive  in  what  manner 
fuch  incident  m.ay  conduce  to  that  defign.  This 
work  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  as  a  great  creation 
of  our  own;  and  for  a  little  reptile  of  a  critic  to 
prefume  to  find  fault  Vv^ith  any  of  its  parts,  without 
knowing  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  connect- 
ed, and  before  he  comes  to  the  final  cataftrophe,  is 
a  moft  prefumptuous  abfurdity.  The  allufion  and 
metaphor  we  have  here  made  ufe  of,  we  mufl:  ac- 
knowledge to  be  infinitely  too  great  for  our  occa- 
fion ;  but  there  is,  indeed,  no  other,  which  is  at  all 
adequate  to  exprefs  the  difi^erence  between  an  author 
of  the  firft  rate,  and  a  critic  of  the  loweft. 

Another  caution  we  would  give  thee,  my  good 
reptile,  is,  that  thou  dofh  not  find  out  too  near  a  re- 
femblancebetweea  certaincharaflers  here  introduced; 
as  for  inftance,  between  the  landlady  who  appears  in 
the  feventh  book,  and  her  in  the  ninth.  Thou  art 
to  know,  friend,  that  there  are  certain  chara6teriftics, 
in  which  moft  individuals  of  every  profefljon  and 
occupation  agree.  To  be  able  to  preferve  thcfe  cha- 
rafteriftics,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  diverfify  their 
operations,  is  one  talent  of  a  good  v/riter.  Again, 
to  mark  the  hice  diftinftion  between  two  perfons  ac- 
tuated by  the  fame  vice  or  folly,  is  another ;  and  as 
this  laft  talent  is  fourid  in  very  fev/  writers,  fo  is  the 
true  difcernment  of  it  found  in  as  few  readers ; 
though,  I  believe,  the  obfervation  of  this  forms  a 
very  principal  pleafure  in  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
the  difcovery  ;  every  perfon,  for  inftance,  can  diftin- 
guifh  between  SirEpicureMammon,  andSirFopiing 
Flutter;  but  to  note  the  difference  between  Sir  Fop- 
ling  Flutter  and  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  requires  a  more 
exquifite  judgment ;  for  v/ant  of  which,  vulgar 
fpeftators  of  plays  very  often  do  great  injuftice  in 
the  theatre ;  v/here  I  have  fometimes  knov/n  a  poet 
in  danger  of  being  convitled  as  a  thief,  upon  much 
worfe  evidence  than  the  refemblance  of  hands  hath 

beea 
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been  held  to  be  in  the  law.  In  reality,  I  apprehend 
every  amorous  widov/  on  the  ftage  would  run  the 
.hazard  of  being  condemned  as  a  fervile  imitation  of 
^ido,  but  that  happily  very  few  of  our  playhoufe 
critics  underftand  enough  oi'  Latin  to  read  Virgil. 

In  the  next  place,  we  muft  admonilli  thee,  my 
worthy  friend  (for,  perhaps,  thy  heart  may  be  better 
than  thy  head),  not  to  condemn  a  character  as  a  bad 
one,  becaufe  it  is  not  perfeftly  a  good  one.  If  thou 
dolt  delight  in  thefe  models  of  perfe6lion,  there  are 
books  enow  written  to  gratify  thy  tafte ;  but  as  we 
have  not,  in  the  courfe  of  our  converfation,  ever 
happened  to  meet  with  any  fuch  perfon,  we  have  not 
chofcJi  to  introduce  any  fuch  here.  To  fay  the  truth,. 
I  a  lilfle  queftion  whether  mere  man  ever  arriv^ed  at 
this  confummate  degree  of  excellence,  as  well  as 
whether  there  hath  ever  exilled  a  monfter  bad  enough 
to  verify  that 

mill  a  virtute  redemptum 

A  vitiis  •         * 

in  Juvenal;  nor  do  I,  indeed,  conceive  the  goodpur- 
pofes  ferved  by  inferting  chara6ters  of  fuch  angelic 
perfection,  or  fuch  diabolical  depravity,  in  any  work 
of  invention  ;  fince,  from  contemplating  either,  the 
mind  of  man  is  more  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
forrow  and  fliame,  than  to  draw  any  good  ufes  from 
fuch  patterns  -,  for  in  the  former  inftance  he  may  be 
both  concerned  and  afhamed  to  fee  a  pattern  of  ex- 
cellence in  his  nature,  which  he  may  reaibnably  de- 
fpair  of  ever  arriving  at;  and  in  contemplating  the 
latter,  he  may  be  no  lefs  aifefted  witli  tliofc  uneafy 
fcnfations,  at  feeing  the  nature  of  v/'iich  he  is  a 
partaker,  degraded  into  fo  odious  and  detcitable  a 
creature. 

*  Whofe  vices  are  not  allayed  with  a  fingie  vy-tue. 

Vol.  VII.  g  In 
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In  fafl,  if  there  be  enough  of  goodnefs  in  a  cha- 
rafter  to  engage  the  admiration  and  affeftion  of  a 
well-difpofed  mind,  though  there  fhould  appear  fome 
of  thole  little  blcmifhes,  quas  human  a -par  urn  caz'it  na- 
turay  they  will  raife  our  compaffion  rather  than  our 
abhorrence.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  of  more  moral 
ufe  than  the  imperfections  which  are  feen  in  exami- 
ples  of  this  kind;  fince  fuch  form  akindof  furprize, 
more  apt  to  affe(5l  and  dwell  upon  our  minds,  than 
the  faults  of  very  vicious  and  wicked  perfons.  The 
foibles  and  vices  of  men,  in  whom  there  is  great 
mixture  of  good,  become  more  glaring  objefts  from 
the  virtues  which  contraft  them  and  fhew  their  de- 
formity ;  and  when  we  find  fuch  vices  attended  with 
their  evil  confequence  to  our  favourite  charafters,  we 
are  not  only  taught  to  fhun  them  for  our  own  fake, 
but  to  hate  them  for  the  mifchiefs  they  have  already 
brought  on  thofe  we  love.  ' 

And  now,  my  friend,  having  given  you  thefe  few 
admonitions,  we  will,  if  you  pleafe,  once  more  fet 
forward  with  our  hiftory. 

CHAP.     II. 

Contalnhtg  the  arri'val  of  an  Irijh  gentleman^  with  very 
extraordinary  adventures  which  enjued  at  the  inn. 

NOW  the  little  trembling  hare,  which  the 
dread  of  all  her  numerous  enemies,  and 
chiefly  of  that  cunning,  cruel,  carnivorous  animal 
man,  had  confined  all  the  day  to  her  lurking-place^ 
fports  tvantonly  o'er  the  lawns;  now  on  fome  hollow 
tree  the  owl,  flirili  chorifter  of  the  night,  hoots  fortb 
notes  which  might  charm  the  ears  of  fome  modern 
connoifleurs  in  mufic  ;  now  in  the  imagination  of 
the  half-drunk  clown,  as  he  fbaggers  through  the 
churchyard,  or  rather  charnelyard,  to  his  home^ 
fear  paints  the  bloody  hobgoblin  ;  now  thieves  and 
ruffians  are  awake,  and  honeft  watchmen  fall  afleep  > 
I  in 
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in  plain  Englilh,  it  was  now  n:iidnight ;  and  the 
company  at  the  inn,  as  well  thofe  who  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned  in  this  hiftory,  as  fome  others  who 
arrived  in  the  evening,  were  all  in  bed.  Only  Sufan 
Chambermaid  was  now  ftirring,  fhe  being  obliged 
to  wafh  the  kitchen,  before  flie  retired  to  the  arms 
of  the  fond,  expefting  hoftler. 

In  this  poiture  were  affairs  at  the  inn>  when  a 
gentleman  arrived  there  poit.  He  immediately 
alighted  from  his  horfe,  and  coming  up  to  Sufan, 
enquired  of  her,  in  a  very  abrupt  and  confufed  man- 
ner, being  almoft  out  of  breath  with  eagernefs. 
Whether  there  was  any  lady  in  the  houfe  ?  The  hour 
of  night,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  man,  who  ftared 
very  wildly  all  the  time,  a  little  furprized  Sufan,  fo 
that  fhe  helitated  before  fhe  made  any  anfwer ;  upon 
which  the  gentleman,  with  redoubled  eagernefs, 
begged  her  to  give  him  a  true  information,  faying. 
He  had  loft  his  wife,  and  was  come  in  purfuit  of  her. 

*  Upon  my  fhoul,'   cries  he,    *  I  have  been  near  • 

*  catching  her  already  in  two  or  three  places,  if  I 

*  had  not  found  her  gone  juft  as  I  came  up  with  her. 

*  If  flie  be  in  the  houfe,  do  carry  me  up  in  the  dark 

*  and  fhev,r  her  to  me ;  and  if  flie  be  gone  away  be- 

*  fore  me,  do  tell  riie  which  way  I  fliall  go  after  her 
'  to  meet  her,  and  upon  m.y  fhoul,  I  will  make  you 

*  the  richeft  pdor  woman  in  the  nation.'  He  then 
pulled  out  a  handful  of  guineas,  a  fight  which 
would  have  bribed  pcrfons  of  much  greater  conie- 
quence  than  this  poor  wench,  to  much  worfe  pur- 
pofcs. 

Sufan,  from  the  account  fhe  had  received  of  Mrs. 
Waters,  made  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  thai  Ihe  was 
the  very  identical  ftray  whom  the  right  owner  pur- 
fued.  As  fhe  concluded  therefore,  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  rcafon,  that  {tic  never  could  get  money 
in  an  honefter  way  than  by  reftoring  a  wife  to  her  huf- 
band,  fhe  made  no  fcruple  of  affurinfr  the  ffenticman, 
that  the  lady  he  wanted  v/as  then  in  the  houfe ;  and 
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was  prefently  afterwards  prevailed  upon  (by  very 
liberal  promifes,  and  fome  earned  paid  into  her 
hands)  to  conduct  him  to  the  bedchamber  of  Mrs. 
Waters. 

It  hatli  been  a  cuftom  long  cftablifhed  in  the 
polite  world,  and  that  upon  very  folid  and  fubftantial 
reafons,  that  a  hufband  fhall  never  enter  hisv/ife's 
apartment  without  firfl:  knocking  at  the  door.  The 
many  excellent  ufes  of  this  cuftom  need  fcarce  be 
hinted  to  a  reader  who  hath  any  knowledge  of  the 
world  ;  for  by  this  means  the  lady  hath  time  to 
adjuil  herfclf,  or  to  remove  any  difagreeable  obje6t 
out  of  the  way ;  for  there  are  fome  fituations,  in 
which  nice  and  delicate  wom.en  would  not  be  difco- 
vered  by  their  hufbands. 

To  fay  the  truth,  there  are  feveral  ceremonies  in- 
ftituted  among  the  polifhed  part  of  mankind,  which, 
though  they  may,  to  coarfer  judgments,  appear  as 
matters  of  mere  form,  are  found  to  have  much  of 
fubftance  in  them,  by  the  moredifcerning;  and  lucky 
would  it  have  been,  had  the  cuftom  above-mentioned 
been  obferved  by  our  gentleman  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance.  Knock,  indeed,  he  did  at  the  door,  but  not 
with  one  of  thofe  gentle  raps  which  is  ufual  on  fuch 
occafions.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  found  the 
door  locked,  he  flew  at  it  with  fuch  violence,  that 
the  lock  immediately  gave  way,  the  door  burft  open, 
and  he  fell  headlong  into  the  room. 

He  had  no  fooner  recovered  his  legs,  than  forth 
from  the  bed,  upon  his  legs  likewife  appeared  — — 
with  fhame  and  forrow  are  we  obliged  to  proceed  — 
our  hero  himfelf,  who,  with  a  menacing  voice,  de- 
manded of  the  gentleman  who  he  was,  and  what  he 
meant  by  daring  to  burft  open  his  chamber  in  that 
outrageous  manner? 

The  gentleman  at  firft  thought  he  had  committed 
a  miftake,  and  was  going  to  alk  pardon  and  retreat, 
when,  on  a  fudden,  as  the  moon  ftione  very  bright, 
he  caft  his  eyes  on  ftays,  gowns,  petticoats,  caps, 

ribbons. 
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jibbons,  {lockings,  garters,  fhoes,  clogs,  &c.  all 
which  lay  in  a  difordered  manner  on  the  floor.  All 
thel'e  operating  on  the  natural  jealoufy  of  his  temper, 
fo  enraged  him,  that  he  loft  all  povver  of  fpeech ; 
andjV/ithout  returning  any  anfwer  to  Jones,  he  endea* 
voured  to  approach  the  bed. 

Jones  immediately  interpofing,  a  fierce  contention 
arofe,  which  foon  proceeded  to  blows  on  both  fides. 
And  now  Mrs.  Waters  (for  we  muft  confefs  fhe  was 
in  the  fame  bed)  being,  I  fuppofe,  awakened  from 
her  {le€p,  and  feeing  two  men  fighting  in  her  bed- 
chamber, began  to  fcream  in  the  moft  violent  man- 
ner, crying  out  murder  !  robbery  !  and  more  fre- 
quently rape  !  which  laft,  fome,  perhaps^  may  won- 
der fhe  fhould  mention,  who  do  not  confider  that 
thefe  words  of  exclamation  are  ufed  by  ladies  in  a 
fright,  as  fa,  la,  la,  ra,  da,  &c.  are  in  mnfie,  only 
as  the  vehicles  of  found,  and  without  any  fixed  ideas. 

Next  to  the  lady's  chamber  was  depofited  the 
body  of  an  Irifli  gentleman,  who  arrived  too  late  at 
the  inn  to  have  been  mentioned  hcfoi-e.  This  gentle- 
man was  one  of  thofe  whom  the  Irifli  call  a  calabar 
laro,  or  cavalier.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  a 
good  family,  and  having  no  fortune  at  home,  was 
obliged  to  look  abroad  in  order  to  get  one ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  was  proceeding  to  the  Bath  to  try  his 
luck  v/ith  cards  and  the  women. 

This  young  fellow  lay  in  bed  reading  one  of  Mrs. 
Behn's  novels  ;  for  he  had  been  inftru(ftcd  by  a 
friend,  that  he  would  find  no  more  cfted  ual  mc^thod 
of  recomm-ending  himfclf  to  the  ladies  than  the  im-r 
proving  his  undcrftanding,  and  filling  his  mind  with 
good  literature.  He  no  fooner,  therefore,  hc;ird  the 
violent  uproar  in  the  next  room,  than  he  leap:  from 
his  bolfter,  and  taking  his  fword  in  one  hand,  and 
the  candle  which  burnt  by  him  in  the  other,  he  went 
direftly  to  Mrs.  Waters's  chamber. 

If  the  fight  of  another  man  in  Wi^  dun  nt  firfl 
added  fome  fhock  to  the  decencvof  the  ladv,  it  mvmw 
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her  prefcruly  amends  by  confiderably:  abating  her 
fears ;  for  no  fooner  had  the  cahtbalaro  entered  the 
rooin,  than  he  cried  out :    «  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  what 

*  the  devil  is  the  maning  of  this  ?'  Upon  which  the 
other  immediately  anfvyered,  *  0,.Mr.  Macklachlan! 

*  I  am  rejoiced  you  are  here. — This  villain  hath  de- 

*  bauched  my  wife,  and  is  got  into  bed  with  her.'— 

*  What  wife  ?'  cries  Macklachlan,  *  do  not  I  know 

*  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  very  well,  and  don't  I  fee  that 

*  the  lady,  v/hom  the  gentleman  vv'ho  Hands  here  in 

*  his  ihirt  is  lying  in  bed  with,  is  none  of  her  ?' 

If'itzpatrick  now  perceiving,  as  well  by  the  glimpfe 
he  had  of  the  lady,  as  by  her  voice,  which  might 
have  been  diilinguiflied  at  a  greater  diftance  than  he 
now  flood  from  her,  that  he  had  made  a  very  unfor- 
tunate miftake,  began  to  aik  many  pardons  of  the 
lady ;  and  then  turning  to  Jones,  he  faid,  '  I  would 
'  have  you  rake  notice  I  do  not  afk  your  pardon,  for 
'  you  have  bate  me  j  for  which  I  am  refolved  to  have 
*■  your  blood  in  the  morning.' 

.  Jones  treated  thisnienace  with  m.uch  contempt; 
and  Mr.  Macklachlan  anfwered,  '  Indeed,  Mr.Fitz- 

*  parrick,  you  m^ay  be  alhamed  of  your  own  felf,  to 

*  difturb  people  at  this  time  of  night ;  if  all  the 
'  people  in  the  inn  were  not  afleep,  you  would  have 
'  awakened  theiti  as  you  have  me.     The  gentlemian 

*  has  fcrvcd  you  very  rightly.    Upon  my  confcience,  _ 
'  though  I  have  no  wife,  if  you  had  treated  her  fo, 

*  I  would  have  cut  your  throat.' 

Jones  was  lb  confounded  with  his  fears  for  his 
lady's  reputation,  that  he  knew  neither  what  to  fay 
or  do  J  buL  the  invention  of  women  is,  as  hath  been 
obfcrved,  much  readier  than  that  of  men.  She  re- 
colledted  th«at  there  was  a  communication  between 
her  chamber  and  that  of  Mr.  Jones;  relying,  there- 
fore, on  his  honour  and  her  own  aflurance,  flie  an- 
fwered, '  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  villains  !  I 
^  am  wife  to  none  of  you.    Help  !  Rape  !  Murder ! 

*  Rape  1' — And  now  the  landlady  coming  into  the 

room. 
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room,.  Mrs,  Waters  fell  upon  her  v/ith  the  utmoft 
virulence,  faying,  '  She  thought  herfelf  in  a  fober 

*  inn,  and  not  in  a  bawdy-houfe ;  bpt  that  a  fet  of 
'  villains  had  broke  into  her  room,  with  an  intent 

*  upon  her  honour,  if  not  upon  her  life ;  and  both, 

*  fhe  faid,  were  equally  dear  to  her.' 

The  landlady  now  began  to  roar  as  loudly  as  the 
poor  woman  in  bed  had  done  before.     She  cried, 

*  She  was  undone,  and  that  the  reputation  of  her 

*  houfe,  which  was  never  blov«;n  upon  before,  was 

*  utterly  deftroyed.'  Then  turning  to  the  men,  fhe 
cried,  *  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  reafon  of 

*  all  this  diflurbance  in  the  lady's  room  ?'  Fitzpa- 
trick,  hanging  down  his  head,  repeated,  ^  That  he 
■^  had  committed  a  miftake,    for  which  he  heartily 

*  afked  pardon,'  and  then  retired  with  his  country- 
man. Jones,  who  was  too  ingenious  to  have  miffed 
the  hint  given  him  by  his  fair  one,  boldly  afferted, 

*  That  he  had  run  to  her  afliftance  upon   hearing 

*  the  door  broke  open  -,  with  what  defign  he  could 

*  not  conceive,  unlefs  of  robbing  the  lady ;  which  if 
•^  they  intended,  he  faid,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
'  prevent.'  *  I  never  had  a  robbery  committed  in 
^  my  houfe  fince  I  have  kept  it,'  cries  the  landlady  : 

*  I  would  have  you  to  know.  Sir,    I  harbour    no 

*  highwaymen  here ;   I  fcorn  the  word,  thof  I  fay  it. 

*  None  but  honcft,  good  gentlefolks,  are  welcome 

*  to  my  houfe  5  and,  1  thank  good  luck,  I  have  al- 
'  ways    had    enov/  of  fuch  cullomers ;    indeed  as 

*  many  as  I  could  entertain.     Here  hath  been  my 

fi  lord ,'  and  then  fhe  repeated  over  a  catalogi;e 

of  names  and  titles,  many  of  which  we  might,  per- 
haps, be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  by  inferting. 

Jones,  aftrr  much  patience,  at  length  interrupted 
her,  by  m:>king  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Waters,  fjr 
having  appi^arcd  before  her  in  his  fhu't,  afliiring  her, 

*  That  nothing  but  a  concern  for  her  "fafety  could 

*  have  prevailetl  on  him  to  do  it.'  The  re  ider  ir.ay 
inform  himfelf  of  her  anfwer,  and,  indeed,  of  her 
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whole  behaviour  to  the  end  of  the  fcene,  by  con- 
fidering  tJie  fituation  which  flie  affefted,  it  being  that 
of  a  modeft  lady,  who  was  av/akened  out  of  her  fleep 
by  fhree  jftrange  men  in  her  chamber.  This  was 
the  part  which  flic  undertook  to  perform ;  and,  in- 
dcedj  llie  executed  it  fo  well,  that  none  of  our 
theatrical  aflreffes  could  exceed  her,  in  any  of  their 
performances,  either  on  or  off  the  ftage. 

And  hence,  !  think,  we  may  very  fairly  draw 
an  argument,  to  prove  how  extremely  natural  virtue 
is  to  the  fair  fex  ;  for  though  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
one  in  ten  thoufand  who  is  capable  of  making  a  good 
a6trefs ;  and  even  among  thefe  we  rarely  fee  two  who 
are  equally  able  to  perfonate  the  fame  chara£ter  j  yet 
this  of  virtue  they  can  all  admirably  well  put  on  ; 
and  as  mtII  thofe  individuals  who  have  it  not,  as 
thofe  who  poffefs  it,  can  all  aft  it  to  the  utmoft  de- 
gree of  perfeftion. 

When  the  men  were  all  departed,  Mrs.  Watery 
recovering  from  her  fear,  recovered  likewife  from 
her  anger,  and  fpoke  in  much  gentler  accents  to 
the  landlady,  who  did  not  fo  readily  quit  her  concern 
for  the  reputation  of  the  houle,  in  favour  of  which 
fhe  began  again  to  number  the  many  great  perfons 
who  had  flept  under  her  roof;  but  the  lady  ftopt 
her  fhort,  and  having  abfolutely  acquitted  her  of 
having  had  any  {hare  in  the  paft  difturbance,  begged 
to  be  left  ro  her  repofe,  which,  fhe  faid,  fhe  hoped 
to  enjoy  unmolefled  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  Upon  v/hich  the  landlady,  after  much  cij 
YJlity,  a*"kd  many  curtTieSi  took  her  leave. 
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CHAP.     III. 

jf  dialogue  hetween  the  landlady ,  and  Sufan  the  cham^ 
bermaid^  proper  to  be  read  by  all  inn-keepers  and  their 
Jervants  ;  with  the  arrival y  and  affable  behaviour  of 
a  beautiful  yciing  lady ;  ivhich  may  teach  perfc?ts  &f 
condition  how  they  may  ac<^uire  the  love  of  the  whole 
world. 

TH  E  landlady,  remembering  that  Sufim  had 
been  the  only  perfon  out  of  bed  when  the  door 
was  burft  open,  reforted  prefently  to  her,  to  enquire 
into  the  firll  occafion  of  the  difturbance,  as  well  as 
who  the  ftrange  gentleman  was,  and  when  and  how 
he  arrived. 

Sufan  related  the  whole  flory,  which  the  reader 
knows  already,  varying  the  truth  only  in  fome  cir- 
cumilances,  as  Ihe  faw  convenient,  and  totally  con- 
cealing the  money  which  fhe  had  received.  But 
whereas  her  miftrefs  had,  in  the  preface  to  her  enquiry, 
fpoken  much  in  companion  for  the  fright  which  the 
lady  had  been  in,  concerning  any  intended  depreda- 
tions on  her  virtue,  Sufan  could  not  help  endeavour- 
ing to  quiet  the  concern  which  her  miftrefs  fcemed 
to  be  under  on  that  account,  by  fwearing  heartily  Ihe 
faw  Jones  leap  out  from  her  bed. 

The  landlady  fell  into  aviolentrage  at  thefewords. 
^  A  likely  ftory,  truly,'  cried  flie,  '  that  a  woman 
'  Ihould  cry  out,  and  endeavour  to  expoR"  herfelf,  if 
'  that  was  tifie  cafe  !  I  defire  to  know  v/hat  better 

*  proof  any  lady  can  give  of  her  virtue  than  her 

*  crying  out,  which,  I  believe,  twenty  people  can 
'  witnefs  for  her  flie  did  ?  I  beg,  Madam,  you  would 
'  fpread  no  fuch  fcandal  of  any  of  my  gutli^  ;  for  it 
'  will  not  only  refleft  on  them,  but  upon  the  houfe  ^ 

*  and  I  am  fure  no  vagabonds,-  nor  wjckcd  beggarly 

*  peopk,  come  here/ 

*  Well,' 
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'  Well,'  fays  Sufan,  '  then  I  muft  not  believe  my 

*  own  eyes.'  *  No,  indeed,  muft  you  not  always,' 
anfwered  her  miftrefs;  '  1  would  not  have  believed 
^  my  own  eyes  againft  fuch  good  gentlefolks.     I 

*  have  not  had  a  better  fupper  ordered  this  half  year. 
'  than  they  ordered  lail  night;  and  fo  eafy  and  good- 

*  humoured  were  they,  that  they  found  no  fault  with 

*  my  Worcefterfliire  Perry,  which  I  fold  them   for 

*  Champagne  ;  and  to  be  fure  it  is  as  well  tafted, 
'  and  as  wholefome  as  the  beft  Champagne  in  the 

*  kingdom,  otherwife  I  would  fcorn  to  give  it  'em; 
5  and  they  drank  me  two  bottles.  No,  no,  I  will 
^  never  believe  any  harm  pf  fuch  fober  good  fort  of 
•^  people.' 

Sufan  being  thus  filenced,  hej:  miftrefs  proceeded 
to  other  matters.  '  And  fo  you  tell  me,'  continued 
^aQy   'that  the  ftrange  gentleman  came  poft,  and 

*  ther€  is  a  footiiian  without  with  the  horfes  j  why 

*  then,  he  is  certainly  fome  of  your  great  gentle- 
'  folks  too.    Why  did  not  you  aik  him  whether  he'd 

*  have  any  fupper  ?  I  think  he  is  in  the  other  gen- 

*  tleman's  room  ;  go  up  and  afl-c  whether  he  called. 

*  Perhaps  he'll  order  fomething  when  he  finds  any 

*  body  ftirring  in  the  houfe  to  drefs  it.     Now  don't 

*  commit  any  of  your  ufual  blunders,  by  telling 
'  him  the  fire's  out,  and  tHe  fowls  alive.  And  if 
'  he  fhould  order  mutton,  don't  blab  out,  that  we 

*  have  none.  The  butcher,  I  know,  killed  a  ftieep 
'  juil  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  he  never  refufes  to 
'  cut  it  up  warm  vv^hen  I  defire  it.     Go,  remember 

*  there's  all  forts  of  mutton  and  fov/is;  go,  open  the 
^  door  with,  Gentlemen  d'ye  call  ?  and  if  they  fay 
'  nothing,  afkvv^hathis  honour  will  be  pleafed  to  have 
'  for  fupper?  Don't  forget  his  honour.  Go  ;  if  you 
'  don't  mind  all  thefe  matters  better,  you'll  never 
'  come  to  any  thing.' 

Sufan  depatted,  and  foon  returned  with  an  ac- 
count, that  the  two  gentlemen  were  got  both  into 
the  fame  bed,    ^  Two  gentlemen,'  fays  the  landlady, 
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'  in  the  fame  bed !  that's  impoHible  j  they  are  two 
f  errant  fcrubs,  I  warrant  them ;     and,  I  believe, 

*  young  'iquire  AUworthy  guefied  right,  that  the 
5  fellow  intended  to  rob  her  iadyfhip  ;  for  if  he  had 

*  broke  open  the  lady's  door  with  any  of  the  wicked 
f  defigns  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  never  have  fneak- 

*  ed  away  to  another  room  to  fave  the  expence  of 

*  a  fupper  and  a  bed  to  himfelf.  They  are  certainly 
'  thieves,  and  their  fearching  after  a  wife,  is  nothing 
5  but  a  pretence.' 

Inthefe  cenfures,  my  landlady  did  Mr.Fitzpatrick 
great  injufticej  for  he  v/as  really  born  a  gentle- 
man, though  not  worth  a  groat ;  and  though  per- 
haps, he  had  fome  few  blemjflies  in  his  heart  as 
well  as  in  his  head,  yet  being  a  fneaking,  or  a  nig- 
gardly fellow,  was  not  one  of  them.  In  reality,  he 
was  fo  generous  a  man,  that  whereas  he  had  received 
a  very  handfome  fortune  with  his  wife,  he  had  now 
fpent  every  penny  of  it,  except  fome  little  pittance 
which  was  fettled  upon  her  ;  and  in  order  to  poflefs 
himfelf  of  this,  he  had  ufed  her  with  fuch  cruelty, 
that,  together  with  his  jealoufy,  which  was  of  the 
bittereft  kind,  it  had  forced  the  poor  woman  to  run 
jiway  from  him. 

This  gentleman  then  being  well  tired  with  his 
long  journey  from  Cheftcr  in  one  day,  v/ith  which, 
and  fome  good  dry  blows  he  had  received  in  the 
fcuffle,  his  bones  were  fo  fore,  that,  added  to  the 
Ibrenefs  of  his  mind,  it  had  quite  deprived  him  of 
any  appetite  for  eating.  And  being  now  fo  violently 
difappointed  in  the  woman,  whom,  at  the  maid's  in- 
xlancc,  he  had  raiftuken  for  his  wife,  it  never  once 
entered  into  his  head,  that  ihe  might  ncverthelefs 
be  in  thehoufe,  though  he  had  erred  in  the  firft  per- 
fon  he  had  attacked.  He  therefore  yielded  to  the 
diffuafions  of  his  friend  from  fearching  any  farther 
after  her  that  night,  and  accepted  the  kind  olTer  of 
part  of  his  bed. 

The 
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The  footman  and  polli-boy  were  in  a  different  dif- 
pofition.  They  were  more  ready  to  order  than  the 
landlady  was  to  provide;  however,  after  being  pretty 
well  fatisficd  by  them  of  the  real  truth  of  the  cafe, 
and  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  no  thief,  fhe  was  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  fet  fome  cold  micat  before 
them,  which  they  were  devouring  with  great  gree- 
dinefs,  when  Partridge  came  into  the  kitchen.  He 
had  been  firft  awaked  by  the  huiry  which  we  have 
before  feen ;  and  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  com- 
pofe  himfelf  again  on  his  pillow,  a  fcreech-owl  had 
given  himfiich  aferenade  at  his  window,  that  ht  leapt 
in  a  mofl  horrible  affright  from  his  bed,  and  hud- 
dling on  his  clothes  with  great  expedition,  ran  down 
to  the  protection  of  the  company,  whom  he  heard 
talking  below  in  the  kitchen.. 

His  arrival  detained  my  landlady  from  returning 
to  her  reft ;  for  flie  was  juft  about  to  leave  the  other 
two  guefts  to  the  care  of  Sufan  -,  but  the  friend  of 
young  'fquire  AUworthy  was  not  to  be  fo  negleded, 
efpecially  as  he  called  for  apint  of  wine  to  be  mulled. 
She  immediately  obeyed,  by  putting  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  Perry  to  the  fire ;  for  this  readily  anfwered  to 
the  name  of  every  kind  of  v/ine. 

The  Irilh  footman  was  retired  to  bed,  and  thepolt- 
boy  was  going  to  follow;  but  Partridge  invited  him 
to  Itay,  and  partake  of  his  wine,  which  the  lad  very 
thankfully  accepted.  The  fchoolmafter  was  indeed 
afraid  to  return  to  bed  by  himfelf;  and  as  he  did  not 
know  how  foon  he  might  lofe  the  company  of  my 
landlady,  he  was  refoived  to  fecure  that  of  the  boy,  - 
in  whofe  prefence  he  apprehended  no  danger  from 
the  devil,  or  any  of  his  adherents. 

And  now  arrived  another  poft-boy  at  the  gate ; 
upon  which  Sufan  being  ordered  out,  returned,  in- 
troducing two  young  women  in  riding  habits,  one 
of  which  was  fo  very  richly  laced,  that  Partridge 
^nd  the  poft-boy  inftantly  ftarted  from  their  chairs^ 

?,rid 
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and  my  landlady  fell  to  her  curt'fies,  and  her  lady- 
fliips,  with  great  eagernefs. 

The  lady  in  the  rich  habit  laid,  with  a  fmile  of 
great  condt^fcenfion,  '  If  you  vvill  give  me  leave, 
'  Madam,  I  will  warm  myfelfa  fev/ minutes  at  your 
'  kitchen  fire  ;  for  it  is  really  very  cold  ;  but  I  mult 
'  infifb  on  diiliirbing  no  one  from  his  feat.'  This 
was  fpoken  on  account  of  Partridge,  who  had  re- 
treated to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  ftruck  with  the 
utmoil  av/e  and  ailonifhment  at  the  fplendor  of  the 
lady's  drefs.  Indeed,  fhe  had  a  much  better  title  to 
refped  than  this ;  for  ilie  was  one  of  the  moil  beau- 
tiful creatures  in  the  world. 

The  lady  earncftly  defirsd  Partridge  to  return  to 
his  feat;  but  could  not  prevail.  She  then  pulled  off 
her  gloves,  and  difplayed  to  the  fire  two  hands  which 
had  every  property  of  fnow  in  them,  except  that  of 
melting.  Her  companion,  who  was  indeed  her  maid, 
likewife  pulled  oft'  her  gloves,  and  difcovered  what 
bore  an  exact  refemblance,  in  cold  and  colour,  to  a 
piece  of  frozen  beef. 

*  I  wifli,  Madam,'  quoth  tlie  latter,  <  your  lady- 

*  fhip  would  not  think  of  going  any  farther  to-ni<j-ht. 
'^  I  am  terribly  afraid  your  ladylliip  will  not  be  able 

*  to  beiir  the  fatigue.' 

*  Why  furc,'  cries  the  landlady,   <  her  ladylliip's 

*  honour  can  never  intend  it.    O,  blefs  me  !  farther 

*  to-night  indeed  !  let  me  befeech  yourladyfliip  not 

*  to  think  on't But  to  be  lure,  your  ladylhip 

*  can't.     What  will  your  honour  be  pieafed  to  have 

*  for  fupper  .?  I  have  mutton  of  all  kinds,  and  fome 

*  nice  chicken.' 

'  I  think.  Madam,'  laid  the  lady,  '  it  would  be 

*  rather  breakfaft  than  fupper ;  but  I  can't  eat  any 
'  thing;  and  if  I  ftay,  lliall  only  lie  down  for  an 

*  hour  or  two.     However,  if  you  pleafe.  Madam, 

*  you  may  get  me  a  little  fack-whcy  made  very  fmall 

*  and  thin.* 

*  Yes, 
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'  Yes,  Madam,'  cries  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe, 
^  I  have  fome  excellent  white-wine.'     '  You  have 

*  no  fack  then,'  fays  the  lady.  *  Yes,  an't  plcafe 
'  your  honour,  I  have  ;  1  may  challenge  the  country" 

*  for  that — but  let  me  beg  your  ladylhip  to  eat  fomc- 
«  thing.' 

*  Upon  my  word,  I  can't  eat  a  morfel,'  anfwered 
the  lady  j  '  and  I  fliall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if 
^  you  v/ill  pleafe  to  get  my  apartment  ready  as  foon 
'  as  pofllble  j  for  I  am  refolved  to  be  on  horfeback 

*  ao-ain  in  three  hours.' 

*  Why,  Sufan,'  cries  the  landlady,  ^  is  there  a  fire 
'  lit  yet  in  the  Wild-goofe  ?— I   am  forry,  Madam, 

*  allmybeft  rooms  are  full.  Several  people  of  the  firft 
'  quality  are  now  in  bed.  Here's  a  great  young 
'  'fquire,  and  many  other  great  gentlefolks  of  quality .' 

Sufan  anfwered,  '  That  the  Irifh  gentlemen  were 
'  got  into  the  Wild-goofe.' 

'  Was  ever  any  thing  like  it !'  fays  the  miftrefs ; 

*  why  the  devil  would  you  not  keep  fome  of  the  beft 
'  rooms  for  the  quality,  when  you  know  fcarce  a  day 

*  paffes  without  fome  calling  here.'' If  they  be 

'  gentlemen,  I  am  certain,  when  they  know  it  is  for 

*  her  ladyfhip,  they  will  get  up  again.' 

*  Not  upon  my  account,'  fays  the  lady  j  '  I  will 
'  have  no  perfon  difturbed  for  me.  If  you  have  a 
'  room  that  is  commonly  decent,  it  will  ferve  me 

*  very  well,  though  it  be  never  fo  plain.    I  beg,  Ma- 

*  dam,  you  will  not  give  yourfelf  fo  much  trouble 

*  on  my  account.'  ^  O,  Madam !'  cries  the  other,  '  I 

*  have  feveral  very  good  rooms  for  that  matter,  but 
'  nonegoodenoughforyourhonour'sladyfhip.  How- 

*  ever,  as  you  are  fo  condefcending  to  take  up  with 
'  the  beft  I  have,  do,  Sufan,  get  a  fire  in  the  Rofe 

*  this  minute.     Will  your  ladyfhip  be  pleafed  to  go 

*  up  now,  or  ftay  till  the  f[re  is  lighted?'    '  I  think, 

*  I  have  fufiiciently  warmipd  myfeif,'  anfwered  the 
lady  5    ^  fo,   if  you  pleafei  I  will  go  now ;  I  am 

'  afraid 
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*  afraid  I  have  kept  people,  and  particularly  that 

*  gentleman  (meaning  Partridge),  too  long  in  the 

*  cold  already.     Indeed,  I   cannot  bear  to  think  of 

*  keeping  any  perfon  from  the   fire  this   dreadful 

*  weather.' — She  then  departed  with  her  maid,  the 
landlady  marching  with  two  lighted  candles  before 
her. 

When  that  good  woman  returned,  the  converfa- 
tion  in  the  kitchen  was  all  upon  the  charms  of  the 
young  lady.  There  is  indeed  in  perfe6t  beauty  a 
power  which  none  aimoft  can  withftand ;  for  my 
landlady,  though  fhe  was  not  pleafed  at  the  nega- 
tive given  to  the  fupper,  declared  fhe  had  never 
feen  fo  lovely  a  creature.  Partridge  ran  out  into  the 
mod  extravagant  encomiums  on  her  face,  though 
he  could  not  refrain  from  paying  fomie  compliments 
to  the  gold  lace  on  her  habit ;  the  poft-boy  fung 
forth  the  praifcs  of  her  goodnefs,  which  were  like- 
wife  echoed  by  the  other  poft-boy,  who  was  now 
come  in.  '  She's  a  true  good  iady,  I  warrant  her,' 
fays   he ;  ^  for  Ihe  hath  mercy  upon  dumb  crea- 

*  tures  J  for  flie  afked  me  every  now  and  tan  upon 
'  the  journey,  if  I  did  not  think  fiie  fliould  hurt  the 

*  horfes  by  riding  too  fad  :  and  when  fhe  cam.e  in-, 
'  fhe  charged  me  to  give  them  as  much  corn  as  ever 

*  they  would  eat.' 

Such  charms  are  there  in  affability,  and  fo  fure  is 
it  to  attrafl  the  praifes  of  all  kinds  of  people.  It 
may  indeed  be  compared  to  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
HulTey  *.  It  is  equally  fure  to  fet  off  every  female 
perfedtion  to  the  higheft  advantage,  and  to  palliate 
and  conceal  every  defeft.  A  fliort  reflexion  which 
We  could  not  forbear  making  in  this  place,  where 
my  reader  hath  feen  the  lovelinefs  of  an  affable  de- 
portment .;  and  truth  will  now  oblige  us  to  contrafl 
itj  by  fliewing  the  reverfe. 

*  A  celebrated  mantua-makcr  in  the  Strand,  famous  for  fetting 
oEF  the  Ihapcs  of  women. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Containing  infallible  nojlrums  for  procuring  univerjal 
dijefteem  and  hatred. 

fTpHE  lady  had  no  fooncr  laid  herfelf  on  her  pil- 
X     low,  than  the  waiting-woman  returned  to  the 
kitchen  to  regale  with  fome  of  thofe  dainties  which 
her  miftrefs  had  refufed. 

The  company,  at  her  entrance,  ihewed  her  the 
fame  refped  which  they  had  before  paid  to  her  mif- 
trefs,  by  rifing  j  but  fhe  forgot  to  imitate  her,  by  de- 
firing  them  to  fit  down  again.  Indeed,  it  was  fcarce 
poflible  they  fhould  have  done  fo  j  for  fhe  placed  her 
chair  in  fuch  a  pofture,  as  to  occupy  almoil  the 
whole  fire.  She  then  ordered  a  chicken  to  be  broiled 
that  inflant,  declaring,  if  it  was  not  ready  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  fhe  would  not  flay  for  it.  Now, 
though  the  faid  chicken  was  then  at  roofl  in  the 
ilable,  and  required  the  feveral  ceremonies  of  catch- 
ing, killing,  and  picking,  before  it  was  brought 
to  the  gridiron,  my  landlady  would  neverthelefs 
have  undertaken  to  do  all  within  the  time  j  but  the 
guefb  being  unfortunately  admitted  behind  the  fcenes, 
muft  have  been  v/itnefs  to  the  Fourberie  ;  the  poor 
woman  was  therefore  obliged  to  confefs  that  fhe  had 
none  in  the  houfe  5  '  but,  Madam,'  faid  fhe,  *  I  can 

*  get  any  kind  of  mutton  in  an  inllant  from  the 

*  butcher's.' 

'  Do  you  think  then,'  anfwered  the  waiting-geu- 
tlewomian,  '  that  I  have  the  flomach  of  a  horfe  to  eat 

*  muttorr  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Sure  you  people 
'  that  keep  inns  imagine  your  betters  are  like  your- 

*  felves.     Indeed,  I  exped  to  get  nothing  at  this 

*  wretched  place.    I  wonder  my  lady  would  flop  at 

*  it.  I  fuppofe  none  but  tradefmen  and  grafiers 
'  ever  call  here.'  The  landlady  fired  at  this  indig- 
nity offered  to  her  houfe  5  however,  fhe  fipprelTed 

her 
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her  temper,  and  cont^'nted  herfelf  with  faying. 
Very  good  quality  frequented  it,  fhe  thanked  hea- 
ven !'  *  Don't  tell  me,'  cries  the  other,  *  of  qua- 
lity !  I  believe  I  know  mbre  of  people  of  quality 
than  fuch  as  you,  —  But,  prithee,  v/ithout  troubling 
me  with  any  of  your  impertinence,  do  tell  me 
what  I  can  have  for  fupper ;  for  though  I  cannot 
eat  horfe-flefh,  I  am  really  hungry.'  '  Why 
truly.  Madam,'  anfwercd  the  landlady,  '  you  could 
not  take  me  again  at  fuch  a  difadvantage ;  for  I 
mAifl  confefs,  I  have  nothing  in  the  houfe,  unlefs 
a  cold  piece  of  beef,  which  indeed  a  gentleman's 
footman  and  the  poft-boy  have  almoft  cleared  to 
the  bone.'     *  AVoman,'  faid  Mrs.  Abigail  (fo  for 

fhortnefs  we  will  call  her),  *  I  intreat  you  not  to 
make  me  fick.  If  I  had  failed  a  month,  I  could 
not  eat  v/hat  had  been  touched  by  the  fingers  of 
fuch  fellows  :  Is  there  nothing  neat  or  decent  to 
be  had  in  this  horrid  place  ?'  *  What  think  you 
of  fome  eggs  and  bacon.  Madam,'  faid  the  land- 
ady.  *  Arc  your  eggs  new  laid  ?  are  you  certain  they 
were  laid  to-day  ?  and  let  me  have  the  bacon  cut 
vciy  nice  and  thin  ;  for  I  can't  endure  any  thing 
that's  grofs. — Prithee,  try  if  you  can  do  a  little  to- 
lerably for  once,  and  don't  think  you  have  a  far- 
mer's wife,  or  fome  of  thofe  creatures  in  the  houfe.* 

— The  landlady  began  then  to  handle  her  knife; 

but  the  other  ftopt  her,  faying,  *  Good  woman,  I 

*  mull  infifl  upon  your  firft  wafliing  your  hands ;  for 

*  I  am  extremely  nice,  and  have  been  always  ufed 
'  from  my  cradle  to  have  every  thing  in  the  mod 
'  elegant  manner.' 

The  landlady,  who  governed  herfelf  with  mucii 
difficulty,  began  now  the  neceflary  preparations; 
for  as  to  Sufan,  flie  was  utterly  rcje6led,  and  with 
luch  difdain,  that  the  poor  wench  was  as  hard  put  to 
it  to  reftrain  her  hands  from  violence,  as  her  mif- 
trcfs  had  been  to  hold  her  tongue.     This  indeed 

Vol.  VII.  C  Sufan 
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Siifan  did  not  entirely;,  for  though  flie  literally 
kept  it  Vv'ithin  her  teeth,  yet  there  it  muttered  many 
'  marry-come-ups,  as  good  fiefli  and  blood  as  your- 
'  felf ;'  v/ith  other  fucii  indignant  phrafes. 

While  the  fuppcr  was  preparing,  Mrs.  Abigail  be- 
gan to  lament  Ih'^  had  not  ordered  a  fire  in  the  par- 
lour 3  but,  ilie  fiiid,  that  was  now  too  late.    '  How- 

*  ever,'  faid  fhe,  '  I  have  novelty  to  recomm.end  a 

*  -kitchen ;  for  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  eat  in  one 

*  before.'  Then  turning  to  the  poft-boys,  flie  afked 
them,  *  V/hy  they  were  not  in  the  liable  with  their 
'  horfes  ?  If  I  mult  eat  my  hard  fare  here.  Madam,' 
cries  fne  to  the  landlady,  ^  I  beg  the  kitchen  may  be 

*  kept  clear,  that  I  may  not  be  furrounded  with  ail 
'  the  blackguards  in  town;  as  for  you,  Sir,'  fays  fhe 
to  Partridge,  *  you  lookfomewhat  like  a  gentleman, 

*  and  may  fit  ftill  if  you  pleafc ;  I  doii't  defire  to 

*  difturb  any  body  but  miob.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  Madam,'  cries   Partridge,  *  I   am  a 

*  gentleman,  I  do  afllire  you,  and  I  am  not  fo  eafil.y 
'  to  be  diflurbed.    JVon/emper  vox  cajualis  eft  verbo 

*  nominativus.'  This  Latin  Ihe  took  to  be  fome  af- 
front, and  anfvrered,  *  You  may  be  a  gentlem.an.  Sir; 

*  but  you  cion't  fnew  yourfelf  as  one,  to  talk  Latin 

*  to  a  woman.'  Partridge  made  a  gentle  reply,  and 
concluded  with  more  Latin  ;  upon  which  flic  toffed 
up  her  nofe,  and  contented  herfelf  by  abufing  him 
with  the  name  of  a  great  fcholar. 

The  fupper  being  now  on  the  table,  Mrs.  Abigail 
eat  very  heartily,  for  fo  delicate  a  pcrfon  ;  and 
while  a  fecond  courfe  of  the  fame  v/as  by  her  order 
preparing,  fhe  faid,  '  And  fo.  Madam,  you  tell  me 
^  your  houfe  is  frequented  by  people  of  great  qua- 

*  lity?' 

The  landlady  anfwered  in  the  arnrmative,  faying, 
'  There  v/ere  a  great  m.any  very  good  quality  and 
'  gentlefolks  in  it  now.    There's  young  'fquire  AU- 

*  worthy,  as  that  gentleman  there  knov/s.' 

*  '  And 
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'  And  pray  who  is  this  young  gentleman  of  qua- 

*  lity,  this  young  'fquire  Allworthy  r'  faid  Abigail. 

*  \Vho  fnculd  he  be,'  anfwered  Partridge,  *  but 
'  the  Ton  and  heir  of  the  great  'fquire  Allworthy,  of 

*  Somerfetfaire.' 

'  Upon  my  word,'  faid  fne,  ^  you  tell  m,e  frrange 
^  news;  fori  know  Mr.  Ailv/orthy of  Somerfetfhire 

*  very  well,  and  I  know  he  hath  no  fon  alive.' 

The  landlady  pricked  uo  her  ears  at  this,  and 
Partridge  looked  a  little  -confounded.  However, 
after  a  fliort  hefitation,  he  anfwered,   '  Indeed,  Ma- 

*  dam,   it  is  true,  every  body  doth  not  know  him 

*  to  be  'fquire  AlKvorthy's  fon ;  for  he  was  never 

*  married  to  his  mother;   but  his  fon  he  certainly 

*  is,  and  will  be  his  heir  too,  as  certainly   as  his 

*  nasne  is  Jones.'  At  that  word,  Abigail  let  drop 
the  bacon,  which  llie  v/as  conveying  to  her  mouth, 
and  cried  out,  *  You  furprize  me.  Sir.     Is  it  pofll- 

*  ble  Mr.  Jones  fhould  be  nov/  in  tlie  houfe  r' 
^  ^(are  fion  i"  anfwered  Partridge,   Mt  is  pofTible, 

*  and  it  is  certain.' 

Abigail  now  made  hade  to  finifh  the  remainder  of 
her  meal,  and  then  repaired  back  to  her  miih-els, 
when  the  converfation  paffed,  which  may  be  read  in 
the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.     V. 

She"jjing  who  the  amiable  lady^  end  her  unamlahle  moidj 

''<jjcre. 

AS  in  the  month  of  June  the  damaflc  rofe, 
which  chance  hath  planted  among  the  lilies, 
with  their  candid  hue  mixes  his  vermilion ;  or,  as 
fome  playfome  heifer  in  the  pleafant  month  of  May 
difFufes  her  odoriferous  breath  over  the  flov/ery 
meadows  ;  or  as,  in  the  blooming  month  of  April, 
the  gentle,    conilant  dove,    perched  on  fome  fair 

C   2  bough. 
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bough,  fits  meditating  on  her  mate ;  fo  looking  a 
hundred  charms  and  breathing  as  many  fweets,  her 
thoughts  bting  fixed  on  her  I'ommy,  wich  a  heart 
as  good  and  innocent  as  her  face  was  beautiful  j 
Sopliia  (for  it  was  fhe  herfelf)  lay  reclining  her 
lovely  head  on  her  hand,  when  her  maid  entered  the 
room,    and  running   direftly  to    the    bed,    cried, 

*  Madam — Madam— who  doth  your  iadyfhip  think 

*  is  in  the  houfe  ?'  Sophia  ftarting  up,  cried,  ^  I 
'  hope  my  father  hath  not  overtaken  us.'      ^  No, 

*  Madam,  it  is  one  worth  a  hundred  fathers ;  Mr. 

*  Jones  himfelf  is  here  at  this  very  inftant.'     *  Mr. 

*  Jones !'  fays  Sophia,  *  it  is  impoiTible  !  I  cannot  be 

*  fo  fortunate.'  Her  maid  averred  the  fa(5t,  and  was 
prefently  detached  by  her  miilrefs  to  order  him  to 
be  called ;  for  fhe  faid  fhe  was  refolved  to  fee  him 
immediately. 

Mrs.  Honour  had  no  fooner  left  the  kitchen  in  the 
manner  we  have  before  feen,  than  the  landlady  fell 
feverely  upon  her.  The  poor  woman  had  indeed 
been  loading  her  heart  with  foul  language  for  feme 
time,  and  now  it  fcoured  out  of  her  mouth,  as  filth 
doth  from  a  mud  cart,  when  the  boapd  which  con- 
fines it  is  removed.  Partridge  likev/ife  lliovelled  in 
his  Ihare  of  calumny,  and  (what  may  furprize  the 
reader)  not  only  befpattered  the  maid,  but  attempt- 
ed to  fully  the  lilly-white  character  of  Sophia  herfelf. 

*  Never    a    barrel   the    better    herring,'    cries    he. 

*  Nojcitur  afocio,  is  a  true  faying.    It  mufl  be  con- 

*  felled  indeed,  that  the  lady  in  the  fine  garments  is  the 

*  civiller  of  the  two ;  but  I  warrant  neither  of  them 
'  are  a  bit  better  than  they  fhould  be.    A  couple  of 

*  Bath  trulls,  I'll  anfvv^er  for  them ;  your  quality  don't" 
'  ride  about  at  this  time  of  night  without  fervants.* 
^  Sbodlikins,  and  that's  true,'  cries  the  landlady,  *  you- 
'  have  certainly  hit  upon  the  very  matter ;  for  qua- 
'  lity  don't  come  into  a  houfe  without  befpeaking  a 
'  a  fupper,  whether  they  eat  or  no/ 

While 
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While  they  were  thus  difcoiirfing,  Mrs.  Honour 
returned  and  difcharged  her  commifTion,  by  bidding 
the  landlady  immediately  wake  Mr.  Jones,  and  tell 
him  a  lady  wanted  to  fpeak  with  him.  The  land- 
lady referred  her  to  Partridge,  faying,  '  he  was  the 
'  'fquirfe's  friend;  but,  for  her  pare,  ihe  never  called 

*  men-folks,  efpecially  gentlemen,'  and  then  walked 
fullenly  out  of  the  kitchen.  Honour  applied  herfelf 
to  Partridge  -,  but  he  refufed,  '  for  my  friend,'  cries 
he,  '  went  to  bed  very  late,  and  he  v/ould  be  very 
'  angry  to  be  d  fturbed  fo  foon.'  Mrs.  Honour 
infilled  ftill  to  have  him  called,  faying,  *  She  was 
'  fure,  inftead  of  being  angry,  that  he  would  be  to 
'  the  higheft  degree  delighted  when  he  knew  the  oc- 

*  cafion.'  *  Another  time,  perhaps,  he  might/ 
cries  Partridge ;  '  but  non  omnia  ■poJJ'umiis  onmes.    One 

*  woman  is  enough  at  once  for  a  reafonable  man.' 
^  What  do  you  mean  by  one  woman,  fellow  ?'  cries 
Honour.  '  None  of  your  fellow,'  anfwered  Par- 
tridge. He  then  proceeded  to  inform  her  plainly, , 
that  Jones  v/as  in  bed  v/ith  a  v/cnch,  and  made  ufe 
of  an  expreiTion  too  indelicate  to  be  here  inferted  , 
which  fo  enraged  Mrs.  Honour,  that  fhe  called  him 
jackanapes,  and  returned  in  a  violent  hurry  to  her 
miftrefs,  whom  Hie  acquainted  with  the  fuccefs  of 
her  errand,  and  v/irh  the  account  llie  had  received  i 
which,  if  poffible,  Ihe  exaggerated,  being  as  angry 
with  Jones,  as  if  he  had  pronounced  all  the  words 
that  came  from  the  mouth  of  Partridge.  She  dif- 
charged a  torrent  of  abufe  onthe  mafter,  and  advifed 
her  miftrefs  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  a  man  who  had 
neverfhewnhimfelf  defervingof  her.  She  then  ripped 
up  the  ftory  of  Molly  Seagrim,  and  gave  the  mofl 
malicious  turn  to  his  formerly  cjuitting  Sophia  her- 
felf; which,  I  muft  confefs,  the  prefent  incident  not 
a  little  countenanced. 

The  fpirits  of  Sophia  were  too  much  difTipatcd 
by  conrcrn,  to  enable  her  to  Itop  the  torrent  of 
her  maid.     At  laft,  however,  flic  interrupted  her, 

C  3  I'-n'ing, 
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faying,  '  I  never  can  believe  this  j  fome  villain  hath 

*  belied  hiin.     You  fay  you  had  it  from  his  friend  ; 

*  but  furely  it  is  not  the  office  of  a  friend  to  betray 

*  fuch  fecrets.'     '  I  fuppofc,'  cries  Konourj  '.the 

*  fellow  is  his  pimp  j  for  I  never  faw  fo  ill-looked  a 

*  villain.  Befidcs,  fuch  profligate  rakes  as  Mr.  Jones, 

*  are  never  afhamed  of  thefe  matters.'  •  '' 

To  fir/  the  truth,  this  behaviour  of  Partridge  was 
a  little  inexcufable;  but  he  had  not  flept  off  the 
effedl  of  the  dofe  which  he  fwallowed  the  evening 
before ;  which  had,  in  the  morning,  received  the  ad- 
dition of  above  a  Dint  of  wine,  or  indeed  rather  of 
malt  fpirits  ^  for  the  perry  v/as  by  no  m.eans  pure. 
Now  that  parr  of  his  head  which  Nature  defigned  for 
the  refervoir  of  drink,  being  very  fiiallow,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  liquor  overflowed  it,  and  opened  the 
fiuic'es  of  his  heart ;  fo  that  all  the  fecrets  there 
depofitcd  run  out.  Thefe  (luices  were  indeed,  natu- 
rally, very  ill  fecured.  To  give  the'befl-natured  turn 
we  can  to  his  difpofiticn,  he  v/as  a  very  honeft  man  ; 
for  as  he  was  the  moft:  inquifitive  of  mortals,  and 
eternally  prying  into  the  uv-rets  of  others  j  fo  he  very 
faithfully  paid  tliem  by  communicating,  in  return, 
every  thing  v,-itliin  his  knowledge. 

While  Sophia,  tormiented  with  anxiety,  knew  not 
what  to  believe,  nor  what  refolution  to  take,  Sufan 
arrived  with,  the  lack-wlley.  Mrs.  Honour  imme- 
diately advifed  her  miftrefs,  in  a  whifper,  to  pump 
this  wench,  who  probably  could  inform  her  of  the 
truth.     Sophia  approved  it,  and  began  as  follows  : 

*  Come  hither,   child,   now  aniwer  me  truly  v/hat 

*  I  am  going  to  aik  you,   and  I  promife  you  I  will 

*  very  well  rev/ard  you.    Is  there  a  young  gentleman 

*  in  this  houfe,  a  handfome  young  gentlem^an  that 
'  — '    Flere  Sophia  blufhed  and  v/as  confounded — 

*  A  young  gentleman,'  cries  Honour,  '  that  came 

*  hither  in  company  with  that  faucy  rafcal  who  is 
'  now  in  the  kitchen  ?'    Sufan   anfwered,    *  There 

*  was.'— '^  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  any  lady  :' 

continues 
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continues  Sophia,  '  any  lady?  I  don't  af]<  you  whe- 
'  ther  Ilie  is  handfome  or  no  Y  perhaps   fhe   is  not, 

*  that's  nothing  to  the  purpofe ;  but  do  you  know  of 
"■  any  lady  ?'  '  La  !   Madam,'  cries  Honour,  *  you 

*  will  make  a  very  bad  examiner.  Harkee,  child,' 
fays  llie,  *  is  not  that  very  young  gentleman  nov/ 

*  in  bed  with  fome  nafty  trull  or  other?'  Here  Sufan 
fniied,  and  v/as  filent.  *  AnlV/erthe  queftion,  child,' 
fays  Sophia,  *  and  here's  a  guinea  tor  you.'     *  A 

*  guinea  !    Madam,'   cries  Sufan  ;    *  La,  what's  a 

*  guinea  ?    If  my  miflrefs  fhould  know  it,  I  fliall 

*  certainly  lofe  my  place  that  very  inftant.'   '  Here's 

*  another  for  you,'  fays  Sophia,   '■  and  I  promife  you 

*  faithfully  your  miilrefs  fhall  never  know  it.'  Suftn, 
after  a  very  fnort  hefitaiion,  took  the  money,  and  told 
the  whole  ftory,  concluding  v/ith  faying,  *  If  you 
^  have  any  great  curiofity.  Madam,  I  can  fleal  foftiy- 
'  into  his  room,  and  fee  whetlier  he  be  in  his  own 
'  bed  or  no.'  She  accordingly  did  this  by  Sophia's 
defire,  and  returned  with  an  anfwer  in  the  negative. 

Sophia  now  trembled  and  turned  pale.  Mrs. 
Honour  begged  her  to  be  comforted,  and  not  to 
think  any  more  of  fo  worthlefs   a  fellow.     *  Why 

*  there,'  uiys  Sufui,  '  I  hope.  Madam,  your  lady- 
*■  fliip  v/on't  be  offended  ;  but  pray,  Madam,  is 
^  not  your  ladyfliip's  name  Madam  Sophia  Weftern  ?' 

*  How  is  it  poifible  you  fiiould  knov;  me?'  anfv/er- 
ed  Sophia.     '  Why  that  man  that  x.\\z  gentlewoman 

*  fpoke  of,  v/ho  is  in  the  kitchen,  told  about  you 

*  iaft  night.  But  I  hope  your  ladyfhip  is  not  angry 
^  with  mc'     *  Indeed,  child,'  faid  fhe,  *■  I  am  not; 

*  pray  tell  m.e  all,  and  I  promife  you   I'll  reward 

*  you.'  '  Why,  Madam,'  continued  Sufan,  *  that 
'  man  told  us  all  in  the  kitchen,  that  Madam  Sophi.i 

*  Wellern — Indeed  I  don't  know  how  to  bring  it 

*  out.' — Here  flie  fcopt,  till  having  received  encou- 
ragement from  Sophia,  and  being  vehemently  prelTed 
by  Mrs.  Honour,  flic  proceeded  thus  : — ■*  Pie  told*. 
'  lis.  Madam,  though  to  be  lure  it  is  all  a  lie,  that 

C  4  *  your 
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'  your  ladyfhip  was  dying  for  love  of  the  young 

*  'fquire,  and  that  he  was  going  to  the  wars  to  get 
'  rid  of  you.  I  thought  to  rnyfclf  then  he  was  a 
'  falfe-hearted  wretch ;  but  now  to  fee  fuch  a  fine, 

*  rich,  beautiful  lady  as  you  be,  forfaken  for  fuch  an 

*  ordinary  wonman ;  for  to  be  fure  fo  fhe  is,  and  another 

*  man's  wife  into  the  bargain.  It  is  fuch  a  ftrange 
'  unnatural  thing,  in  a  manner.' 

Sophia  gave  her  a  third  guinea,  and  telling  her  fhe 
would  certainly  be  her  friend,  if  fhe  mentioned  no- 
thing of  what  had  pafied,  nor  informed  any  one  who 
fhe  was,  difmifTed  the  girl,  with  orders  to  the  poft.- 
boy  to  get  the  horfes  ready  immediately. 

Being  now  left  alone  with  her  maid,  fhe  toid  lier 
trufty  waiting-woman,  *  That  Ihe  never  was  more 

*  eafy  than  at  prefent.  I  am  now  convinced,'  faid 
ihe,  '  he  is  not  only  a  villain,  but  a  low  defpicable 

*  wretch.     I  can  forgive  ail  rather  than  his  expofing 

*  my  name  in  fo  barbarous  a  manner.    That  renders 

*  him  the  objeft  of  my  contempt.  Yes,  ITonour,  I 
^  am  now  eafyj  I  am  mdeed  ;  I  am  very  eafy  i'  and 
then  fhe  burft  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

After  a  fnort  interval  fpent  by  Sophia,  chiefly  in 
crying,  and  affuring  her  maid  that  fhe  was  perfectly 
eafy,  Sufan  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  horfes 
were  ready,  when  a  very  extraordinary  thought  fug-^ 
gefted  itfelf  to  our  young  heroine,  by  which  Mr. 
Jones  v/ould  be  acquainted  with  her  having  been  at 
die  inn,  in  a  way,  which,  if  any  fparks  of  affeftion 
for  her  remained  in  him,  would  be  at  leaft  fome 
punifhm.ent  for  his  faults. 

The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  remember  a  little 
muff,  which  hath  had  the  honour  of  being  more 
than  once  rememibered  already  in  this  hiftory.  This 
muff,  ever  fmce  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jones,  had 
been  the  conflant  companion  of  Sophia  by  day,  and 
her  bed-fellow  by  night ;  and  this  muff  fne  had  at 
.  this  very  inflant  upon  her  arm;  whence  flie  took  it 
off  with  great  indignation,  and  having  writ  her  name 

with 
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with  her  pencil  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  fhe  pin- 
ned to  it,  fhe  bribed  the  maid  to  convey  it  into  the 
enapty  bed  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  which,  if  he  did  not 
find  it,  fhe  charged  her  to  take  foine  method  of  coH': 
veying  it  before  his  eyes  in  the  morning. 

Then  having  paid  for  what  Mrs.  Honour  had 
eaten,  in  which  bill  was  included  an  account  for  what 
fhe  herfelf  might  have  eaten,  ih^  mounted  her  horfe, 
and  once  more  afTuring  her  companion  that  fhe  was 
perfeftiy  eafy,  continued  her  journey. 

CHAP.     VI. 

Containing^  among  other  things^  the  ingenuity  c/"  Par- 
tridge, the  madnejs  cf] onQSj  and  the  folly  of  Y'liz- 
patrick. 

T  v/as  nov/  pad  five  in  the  morning,  and  other 
company  began  to  rife  and  come  to  the  kitchen, 
am.ong  whom  were  the  ferjeant  and  the  coachman, 
who,  being  thoroughly  reconciled,  made  a  libation, 
or,  in  the  Engiifh  phrafe,  drank  a  hearty  cup  toge- 
ther. 

In  this  drinking  nothing  more  remarkable  hap- 
pened than  the  behaviour  of  Partridge,  who,  when 
the  ferjeant  drank  a  health  to  King  George,  repeated 
only  the  word  King;  nor  could  he  be  brought  to 
utter  more  ;  for  though  he  was  going  to  fight  againil 
his  own  caufe,  yet  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
drink  againfi  it. 

Mr.  Jones  being  now  returned  to  his  own  bed 
(but  from  whence  he  returned  we  muil  beg  to  be 
cxcufed  from  relating),  fummoned  Partridge  from 
this  agreeable  comipany,  who,  after  a  ceremonious 
preface,  having  obtained  leave  to  offer  his  advice, 
delivered  him.feif  as  follows  : 

*  It  is.  Sir,  an  old  faying,  and  a  true  one,  that  % 

*  wife  man  may  fometimes  learn  counfcl  from  a  foolj 

•  I  wifh  therefore  I  might  be  fo  bold  as  to  offer  you 

*  my 
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'  my  advice,  which  is  to  return  home  again,  and' 
'  leave  theie  horrida  bella,  thcle  bloody  wars,  to 
'  fellows  who  are  contented  to  fwallow  gunpowder,  • 

*  becaule.they  have  nothing  eife  to  eat.    Now  every 

*  body  knows  your  honour  wants    for  nothing  at 

*  home ;  v/hen  that's  the  cafe,  why  iliould  any  man 
•^-travel  abroad  r' 

*  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  *  thou  art  certainly  a 
*-  cov/ard  j    1   wifli    thercloi-e  thou  v/ould'ft  return  • 

*  home  thyfelf,  and  trouble  me  no  more.' 

*  I  an<:  your  honour's  pardon,'  cries  Partridge,  *  I 

*  fpoke  on  your  account  more  than  my  ov/n ;  for  as 

*  to  me,  heaven  knov/s  my  circumftances  are  bad 

*  enough,  and  I  am  fo  far  from  being  afraid,   that  I 

*  value  a  piftol,  or  a  blunderbufs,  or  any  fuch  thing, 

*  no  more  than  a  pop-gun.  Everyman  muft  die  once, 

*  and  what  fignifies  the  manner  how  j   befides,   per- 

*  haps,  I  may  come  off  with  the  lofs  only  of  an  arm 
'  or  a  leg.     I  affure  you.  Sir,  I  was  never  lefs  afraid 

'  in  my  life  ;  and  fo  if  your  honour  is  refolved  to  go  . 

*  on,  I  am  refolved  to  follov/  you.  But,  in  that  cafe, 
<  1  wifh  I  might  give  my  opinion.  To  be  lure,  it  is  a 

*  fcandalous  way  of'travellmg,  for  a  great  gentleman 
^like  you  to  walk  afoot.  Now  here  are  tv/o  or  three 
'  good  horfes  in  the  liable,  which  the  landlord  wil], 
«  certainly  make  no  fcrupleoftruflingyou  with;  but 

*  if  he  Hiould,  I  can  eafily  contrive  to  take  them ; 
'  and  let  the  woril  come  to  the  worft,  the  king  would 

*  certainly  pardon  you,  as  you  are  going  to  fight  in 

*  his  caufe.' 

Now  as  the  honefcy  of  Partridge  was  equal  to  his 
underftanding,  and  both  dealt  only  in  fmail  matters, 
he  would  never  have  attempted  a  roguery  of  this  kind, 
had  he  not  im.agined  it  altogether  fafe ;  for  he  was 
one  of  thofe  who  have  more  confideration  of  the 
gallows  than  of  the  fitnefs  of  things  ;  but,  in  reality, 
he  thought  he  might  have  committed  this  felony 
witliout  any  danger ;  for,  befides  that  he  doubted 
not  but  the  name  of  Mr.  AUworthy  would  fufnciently 

quieC 
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quiet  the  landlord,  he  conceived  they  fhouid  be  al- 
to*gether  fafe,  whatever  turn  affairs  might  tak-e  ;  as 
Jones,  he  imagined,  would  have  friends  enough  on 
one  lide,  and  as  his  friends  would  as  well  fecure  hiiri' 
on  the  other. 

When  Mr.  Jones  found  that  Partridge  was  in  ear- 
neft  in  this  propcfal,  he  very  feverely  rebuked  him, 
and  that  in  fuch  bitter  terms,  that  the  other  attempted 
to  laugh  it  off,  and  prefently  turned  the  difcourle  to 
other  matters;  faying,  he  believed  they  were  then  in  a 
bawdy-houfe,  and  that  he  had  with  m.uch  ado  pre- 
vented two  wenches  from  difturbing  his  honour  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.   '  Heyday!'  fays  he,  *  I  be- 

*  lievc  they  got  into  your  chamber  whether  I  would 
'  or  no ;  for  here  lies  the  muff  of  one  of  them  on 
'  the  ground.'  Indeed,  as  Jones  returned  to  his  bed 
in  the  dark,  he  had  never  perceived  the  muff  on  the 
quilt,  and  in  leaping  into  his  bed,  he  had  tumbled  it 
on  -the  floor.  This  Partridge  now  took  up,  and  was 
going  to  put  into  his  pocket,  when  Jones  defired  to 
fee  it.  The  muff  was  fo  very  rem.arkable,  that  our 
hero  might  poffibly  have  recollefted  it  without  the 
information  annexed.  But  his  memory  was  not  put 
to  that  hard  office  j  for  at  the  fime  inftant  he  faw 
and  read  the  words  Sophia  Weftern  upon  the  paper 
which  was  pinned  to  it.  His  looks  now  grew  frantic 
in  a  moment,  and  he  eagerly  cried  out,  '  Oh  heavens ! 
'  how  cam.e  this  muff  here !'    *  I  know  no  more  than 

*  your  honour,'  cried  Partridge  ;   *  but  I  faw  it  upon 

*  the  arm  of  one  of  the  women  who  would  have  dif- 
'  turbedyou,  if Iwouldhavefufferedthem.'  'Where 
'  are  they?'  cries  Jones,  jum.ping  out  of  bed,  and 
laying  hold  of  his  clothes.      '  Many  miles  off,  I 

*  believe,  by  this  time,'  faid  Partridge.  And  now 
Jones,  upon  fiirtlier  enquiry,  was  fufficiently  affured 
that  the  bearer  of  this  miuff'  was  no  other  than  the 
lovely  Sophia  herfelf. 

The  behaviour  of  Jones  on  this  occafion,  his 
thoughts^  his  looks_,  hib  wordsj  his  actions,  were  fuch 

as 
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as  beggar  all  defcription.  After  many  bitter  execra- 
tions on  Partridge,  and  not  fewer  on  himfelf,  he  or- 
dered the  poor  fellow,  who  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits,  to  run  down  and  hire  him  horfes  at  any  rate ; 
and  a  very  few  minutes  afterwards,  having  fliuffied 
on  his  clothes,  he  hailened  down  flairs  to  execute  the 
orders  himfelf,  which  he  had  jufl  before  given. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  what  pafled  on  his  ar- 
rival in  the  kitchen,  it  will  be  neceffkry  to  recur 
to  v.'hat  had  there  happened  fince  Partridge  had  tirft 
left  it  on  his  mailer's  fummons. 

The  ferjeant  was  jufl  marched  off  with  his  party, 
when  the  two  IriiTi  gentlemen  arofe,  and  came  dov/n 
Hairs  3  both  complaining,  that  they  had  been  fo  often 
waked  by  the  noifes  in  the  inn^  tnat  they  had  never 
once  been  able  to  dole  their  eyes  all  night. 

The  coach,  which  had  brought  the  young  lady 
and  her  maid,  and  which,  perhaps,  the  reader  may 
have  hitherto  concluded  v, us  her  ov/n,  was  indeed  a 
returned  coach  belonging  to  Mr.  King  of  Bath,  one 
of  the  worthieil  and  honefteft  men  that  ever  dealt  in 
horfe-fieihj  and  whofe  coaches  we  heartily  recom- 
mend to  all  our  readers  who  travel  that  road.  By 
which  means  they  may,  perhaps,  have  the  pieafure 
of  riding  in  the  very  coach,  and  being  driven  by  the 
very  coachman,  that  is  recorded  in  this  hiftory. 

The  coachman  having  but  two  paffengers,  and 
hearing  Mr.  Maclachian  was  going  to  Bath,  offered 
to  carry  him  thither  at  a  very  moderate  price.  He 
was  induced  to  this  by  the  report  of  the  heftier,  who 
faid  that  the  horfe  which  Mr.  Maclachian  had  hired 
from  vVorcefter,  would  be  much  more  pleafed  with 
returning  to  his  friends  there,  than  to  profecute  along 
journey  j  for  that  the  faid  horfe  was  rather  a  two- 
legged  than  a  four-legged  animal. 

Mr.  Maclachian  immediaceiy  clofed  with  the  pro- 
pofai  of  the  coachman,  and  at  the  fame  time,  per- 
uiadecl  his  friend  Fitzpatrick  to  accept  of  the  fourth 
place  in  the  coach.     This  conveyance  the  forenefs 

or 
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of  his  bones  made  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a 
horfe  5  and  being  well  afllired  of  meeting  with  his 
wife  at  Bath,  he  thought  a  little  delay  would  be  of 
no  confeq\ience. 

Maciachlan,  who  was  much  the  fharper  man  of 
the  two,  no  fooner  heard  that  this  lady  came  from 
Chefter,  with  the  other  circumflances  which  he 
learned  from  the  hoftler,  than  it  came  into  his  head 
that  ihe  might  polfibly  be  his  friend's  wife,-  and  pre- 
fently  acquainted  him  with  this  fufpicion,  which  had 
never  once  occurred  to  Fitzpatrick  himfeU.  To 
fay  the  truth,  he  was  one  of  thofe  compofitions 
which  nature  makes  up  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and 
forgets  to  put  any  brains  into  their  head. 

Now  it  happens  to  this  fort  of  men,  as  to  bad 
hounds,  who  never  hit  off  a  fault  themfelves ;  but 
no  fooner  doth  a  dog  of  fagacity  open  his  mouth,^- 
than  they  immediately  do  the  fame,  and  without  the 
guidance  of  any  fcent,  run  direftly  forwards  as  faft 
as  they  are  able.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  very  mo- 
ment Mr.  Maciachlan  had  mentioned  his  apprehen- 
fion,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  inftantly  concurred,  and  flew 
dirciflly  up  flairs  to  furprize  his  wife  before  he  knew 
where  flie  was  j  and  unluckily  (as  fortune  loves  to 
play  tricks  with  thofe  gentlemen  who  put  themfelves 
entirely  under  her  conduft)  ran  his  head  againfl  fe- 
veral  doors  and  pofts  to  no  purpofe.  Much  kinder 
was  Ihe  to  me,  when  fhc  fuggefted  that  fimile  of  the 
hounds,  juft  before  inferced  ;  fince  the  poor  wife 
may,  on  thefe  occafions,  be  fo  juftly  compared  to  a 
hunted  hare.  Like  that  little  wretched  animal  Ihe 
pricks  up  her  ears  to  liften  after  the  voice  of  her  pur- 
fueri  like  her,  flies  away  trem.bling  v/hen  fhe  hears 
it ;  and  like  her,  is  generally  overtaken  and  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  end. 

This  was  not  however  the  cafe  at  prefent;  for  aftef 
a  longfruitlefsfearch,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  where,  as  if  this  had  been  a  real  chace, 
entered  a  gentleman  hallowing  as  hunters  do  when 

the 
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tlie  hounds  are  at  a  fault.  He  was  juft  alighted  from 
his  horfe,  and  had  many  attendants  at  his  heels. 

Here,  reader,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  acquaint  thee 
with  fome  matters,  which,  if  thou  doll  know  already^ 
thou  art  wifer  than  I  take  thee  to  be.  And  this  in- 
formation thou  flialt  receive  in  the  next  chapter. 

C  H  A  P.     VII. 

In  ixjhich  are  concluded  the  adventures  that  happened  at 
the  inn  at  Upton. 

1  N  the  firfl  place  then,  this  gentleman  juft  arrived 
\  was  no  other  perfon  than  'fquire  Weftern  himfelf, 
who  was  come  hither  in  purluit  of  his  daughter;  and 
had  he  fortunately  been  two  hours  earlier,  he  had 
'not  only  found  her,  but  his  niece  into  the  bargain  5 
for  fuch  was  tlie  wife  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had 
run  avv^ay  with  her  five  years  before,  out  of  the  cuftody 
of  that  fage  lady  Madam  Wefiern. 

Nov/  this  lady  had  departed  from  the  inn  much 
about  the  fame  time  witii  Sophia  ^  for  having  been 
waked  by  the  A^oice  of  her  hufband,  (lie  had  lent  up 
for  the  landlady,  and  being  by  her  apprized  of  the 
matter,  had  bribed  the  good  woman,  at  an  extrava- 
gant price,  to  furniili  her  with  horfes  for  her  efcape. 
Such  prevalence  had~money  in  this  family  ;  and 
though  the  mxiftrefs  would  have  turned  away  her 
n:iaid  for  a  corrupt  huffy,  if  flie  had  known  as  much 
as  the  reader,  yet  ihe  v/as  no  more  proof  againll 
corruption  hcrfelf  than  poor  Suian  had  been. 

Mr.  ¥7cfiern  and  his  nephev/  vv^erc  not  known  to 
one  another;  nor  indeed  would  the  former  have 
taken  any  notice  of  the  latter,  if  he  had  known  him  ; 
for  this  being  a  ilolen  match,  and  confequently  an 
unnatural  one  in  the  opinion  of  the  good  'Iquire, 
he  had,  from  the  tim.e  of  her  committing  it,  aban- 
doned the  poor  young  creature,  who  was   then  no 

»more 
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more  than  eighteen,  as  a  monfter,  and  had  never 
fince  fuffered  her  to  be  named  in  his  prefence. 

The  kitchen  was  now  a  Icene  of  univerfal  confu- 
fion,  Weftern  enquiring  after  his  daughter,  and  Fitz- 
patrick  as  eagerly  after  his  wife,  when  Jones  entered 
the  room,  unfortunately  having  Sophia's  muffin  his 
hand. 

As  foon  asWefLern  faw  Jones,  he  fetup  the  fame 
holla  as  is  ufed  by  fportfmen  Vvhen  their  game  is  in 
view.  He  then  immediately  run  up  and  laid  hold  of 
Jones,  crying,  '  We  have  got  the  dog  fox,  I  warrant 

*  the  bitch  is  not  far  off.'  The  jargon  v/hich followed 
for  fome  minutes,  where  many  fpoke  different  things 
at  the  fame  time,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
fcribe,  fo  would  it  be  no  lefs  unpleafant  to  read. 

Jones  having,  at  length,  fhaken  Mr.  Weftern  off, 
and  fome  of  the  company  having  interfered  between 
them,  cur  hero  protefted  his  innocence  as  to  knov/- 
ing  any  thing  of  the  lady;  when- parfon  Supple  ftep- 
ped  up,  and  faid,   *  It  is  folly  to  deny  it ;  for  why, 

*  the  marks  of  guilt  are  in  thy  hands.     I  v/ill  my- 

*  felf  affeverate  and  bind  it  by  an  oath,  that  tl'ic 
"•'  msuff  thou  beareft  in  thy  hand  belcngeth  unto  Ma- 
'  dam  Sophia;  fori  have  frequently  obferved  1  er,  of 
'  later  days,  to  bear  it  about  her.'  '  My  daughter's 
'  muff!'  cries  the  'fquire  in  a  rage.     '  I-Iath  he  got 

*  my  daughter's  muff!  bear  witnefs  the  goods  are 
'  found  upon  him.  I'll  have  him  before  a  juftice  of 
'  peace  this  infcant.  Where  is  my  daughter,  villain  r' 

*  Sir,'  faid  Jones,  ^  I  beg  you  would  be  pacified. 
'  The  muff,  I  acknowledge,  is  the  young  lady's ;  but, 
'  upon  my  honour,  I  have  never  fecn  her.'  At 
thefe  words  Weftern  loft  all  patience,  and  grew  in- 
articulate with  rage. 

Some  of  the  fervants  had  acquainted  Fltzpatrick 
wlio  Mr.  Weftern  was.  The  "ood  Irifiiman  there- 
fore  thinking  he  liad  now  an  opportunity  to  do  an 
a6l  of  fervice  to  his  uncle,  and  by  tliat  means  might 
poffibly  obtain  his   favour,    ftept  up  to  Jones,  and 

cried " 
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cried  out,  '  Upon  my  confcience,  Sir,  you  may  be 
'  afliamcd  of  denying  your  having  feen  the  gentle- 
'  man's  daughter  before  my  face,  when  you  know  I 
*  found  ycu  there  upon  the  bed  together.'  Then 
turnin_j  to  Weflern,  he  offered  to  conduft  him  im- 
mediate 17  to  the  room  where  his  daughter  was; 
which  olfer  being  accepted,  he,  the  'fqiiire^  thepar- 
fon,  and  fbrne  others,  afcended  dire6liy  to  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters's  chamber,  which  they  entered  v/ith  no  lefs  vio- 
lence than  Mr,  Fitzpatrick  had  done  before. 

The  poor  lady  ftarted  from  her  fleep  with  as  much 
amazement  as  terror,  and  beheld  at  her  bedfide  a 
figure  which  might  very  well  be  fuppofed  to  have 
efcaped  out  of  Bedlam..  Suchwildnefs  and  confufion 
were  in  the  looks  of  Mr.  Wefiern ;  who  no  fooner 
faw  the  lady,  than  he  darted  back,  fhev/ing  fuffici- 
ently  by  his  manner,  before  he  fpoke,  that  this  was 
not  the  perfon  fought  after. 

So  m^uch  m-ore  tenderly  do  women  value  their  re- 
putation than  their  perforis,  that  though  the  latter 
feemicd  now  in  more  danger  than  before  -,  yet  as  the 
former  was  fecurc,  the  lady  fcreamed  not  with  fuch 
violence  as  fhe  had  done  on  the  other  occafion. 
However^  fhe  no  fooner  found  herfelf  alone,  than 
flie  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  further  repofe  ;  and 
as  fhe  had  fufficient  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  her 
prefenc  lodging,  fhe  drefTed  herfelf  with  all  poITible 
expedition. 

Mr.  Wedern  now  proceeded  to  fearch  the  v/hole 
houfe,  but  to  as  little  purpofe  as  he  liad  difturbed 
poor  Mrs.  Waters.  He  then  returned  difconfolate 
'into  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  Jones  in  the  cuftody 
of  his  fervants. 

This  violent  uproar  had  raifed  all  the  people  in  the 
houfe,  though  it  was  yet  fcarcely  daylight.  Among 
thefe  was  a  g-rave  (gentleman,  v/ho  had  the  honour  to 
be  in  the  commiiTion  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Worcefter.  Of  which  Mr.  Weftern  was  no  fooner 
informed,  than  he  offered  to  lay  his  complaint  before 

8  him» 
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him.  The  juftice  declined  executing  his  office,  as 
he  faid  he  had  no  clerk  prefent,  nor  no  book  about 
juftice  bufinefsi  and  that  he  could  not  carry  all  the 
law  in  his  head  about  Healing  away  daughters,  and 
fuch  fort  of  things. 

Here  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  offered  to  lend  him  his  affift- 
ance,  informing  the  company  that  he  had  been  him- 
felf  bred  to  the  law.  (And  indeed  he  had  ferved  three 
years  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
when  chufmg  a  genteeler  walk  in  life,  he  quitted  his 
m.afier,  came  over  to  England,  and  fet  up  that  bufi- 
nefs  which  requires  no  apprenticelhip,  nam^ely,  that 
of  a  gentleman,  in  which  he  had  fucceeded,  as  hath 
been  already  partly  mentioned.) 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  declared  that  the  law  concerning 
daughters  was  out  of  the  prefent  cafe  ;  the  ftealing 
a  muff  was  undoubtedly  felony,  and  the  goods  being 
found  upon  the  perfon,  were  fufficient  evidence  of 
the  faft. 

The  magiftrate,  upon  the  encouragement  of  fo 
learned  a  coadjutor,  and  upon  the  violent  interceffion 
of  the  'fquire,  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  feat 
himfclf  in  the  chair  of  juftice,  where  being  placed, 
upon  viewing  the  muff  which  Jones  ftill  held  in  his 
hand,  and  upon  the  parfon's  fwearing  it  to  be  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wcftern,  he  defired  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
to  draw  up  a  commitment,  which  he  faid  he  would 
fign. 

Jones  now  defired  to  be  heard,  which  was  at  lafl, 
with  difficulty,  granted  him.  He  then  produced  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Partridge,  as  to  the  finding  it;  but 
what  was  ftill  more,  Sufan  depofed  that  Sophia  her- 
felf  had  delivered  the  muff  to  her,  and  had  ordered 
her  to  convey  it  into  the  chamber  where  Mr.  Jones 
had  found  it. 

Whether  a  natural  love  of  jufticej  or  the  extraor- 
dinary comelinef§  of  Jones,  had  wrought  on  Sufan  to 
make  the  difcovery,  I  v/ili  not  determine;  but  fuch 
were  the  effects  of  her  evidence,  that  the  magiftrate. 

Vol.  VII.  D  throwing 
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throwing  himfelf  back  in  his  chair,  declared  that  the 
matter  was  now  altogether  as  clear  on  the  fide  of  the 
prifoner,  as  it  had  before  been  againfl  him  -,  with 
which  the  parfon  concurred,  faying,  The  Lord  forbid 
he  ihould  be  inftrumental  in  committing  an  innocent 
perfon  to  durance.  The  juilice  then  arofe,  acquit- 
ted the  prifoncr,  and  broke  up  the  court. 

Mr.  Wcftern  now  gave  every  one  prefent  a  hearty 
curfe,  and  immediately  ordering  his  horfes,  departed 
in  puriliit  of  his  daughter,  without  taking  the  lead 
notice  of  his  nephew  Fitzpatrick,  or  returning  any 
anfwer  to  his  claim  of  kindred,  notv/ithftanding  all 
the  obligations  he  hadjuft  received  from  that  gentle- 
man. In  the  violence,  moreover,  of  his  hurry,  and 
of  his  paflion,  he  luckily  forgot  to  dem.and  the  muff 
of  Jones  :  I  fay  luckily ;  for  he  would  have  died  on 
the  (pot  rather  than  have  parted  v/ith  it. 

Jones  iikewife,  with  his  friend  Partridge,  fet  for- 
"ward  the  momient  he  had  paid  his  reckoning,  in  queft 
of  his  lovely  Sophia,  whom  he  now  refolved  never 
more  to  abandon  the  purfuit  of.  Nor  could  he  bring 
himfelf  even  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Waters  3  of  whom 
he  detefted  the  very  thoughts,  as  fhe  had  been, 
though  not  defignedly,  the  occ3.fion  of  his  miffing 
the  happiefl"  interview  with  Sophia,  to  whom  he  now 
vow^d  eternal  conilancy. 

As  for  Mrs.  Waters,  llie  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  coach  which  was  going  to  Bath;  for  which  place 
fhe  fet  cut  in  company  with  the  two  Irifh  gentlemen, 
the  landlady  kindly  lending  her  her  clothes ;  in  re- 
turn for  which,  Ihe  v/as  contented  only  to  receive 
about  double  their  value,  as  a  recomipence  for  the 
loan.  Upon  the  road  Ihe  was  perfeftly  reconcikd 
to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  v/as  a  very  handfom.e  fel- 
low, and  indeed  did  all  llie  could  to  confole  him  in 
the  abfence  of  his  wife. 

Thus  ended  the  many  odd  adventures  which  Mr. 
Jones  encountered  at  his  inn.  at  Upton,  where  they 
talk,,  to  this  day,  of  the  beauty  and  lovely  behaviour 

of 
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of  the  charming  Sophia,  by  the  name  of  the  Somer^ 
fet0iire  angel. 

CHAP.     VIII. 
In  zvhich  the  hijiory  goes  hackivard. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  any  farther  in  our  hiftory; 
it  may  be  proper  to  look  a  little  back,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  Sophia 
and  her  father  at  the  inn  at  Upton. 

The  reader  may  be  pleafed  to  remember,  that  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  feventh  book  of  our  hiftory, 
we.left  Sophia,  after  a  long  debate  between  love  and 
duty,  deciding  the  caufe,  as  it  ufually,  I  believe, 
happens,  in  favour  of  the  former. 

This  debate  had  arifen,  as  we  have  there  fliewn, 
from  a  vifit  which  her  father  had  juft  before  made 
her,  in  order  to  force  her  confent  to  a  marriage  with 
Bliiil ;  and  which  he  had  underflood  to  be  fully  im- 
plied in  her  acknowledgment,  **^  that  fhe  neither 
"  muft,  nor  could  refufc  any  abfolute  command  of 
"  his." 

Now  from  this  vifit  the  'fquire  retired  to  his  even- 
ing potation,  overjoyed  at  the  fuccefs  he  had  gained 
with  his  daughter  ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  focial  difpoii- 
tion,  and  willing  to  have  partakers  in  his  happinefs, 
the  beer  was  ordered  to  flow  very  liberally  into  the 
kitchen  ;  fo  that  before  eleven  in  the  evening,  there 
was  not  a  fingic  perfon  fober  in  the  houfe,  except 
only  Mrs.  Weftern  herfelf,  and  the  charming  Sophia. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  meifenger  was  difpatched 
to  fummon  Mr.  Blifil ;  for  though  the  'fquire  imagined 
thatyoung  gentleman  had  been  much  lefs  acquainted^ 
than  he  really  was,  with  the  former  averfion  of  his 
daughter ;  as  he  had  not,  however,  yet  received  her 
confent,  he  longed  impatiently  to  communicate  it  to 
him,  not  doubting  but  that  the  intended  bride  her- 
felf would  confirm  it  with  her  lips.  As  to  the  v/ed- 
D  2  di^iic, 
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cling,  it  liad  tlie  evening  before  been  fixed,  by  the 
)nale  parties,  to  be  celebrated  on  the  next  morning 
favc  one. 

Breakfafl  was  now  fet  forth  in  the  parlour,  where 
Mr.  Blifil  attended,  and  where  the  'fquire  and  his 
filler  likewife  were  allembled  ;  and  now  Sophia  was 
ordered  to  be  called. 

O,  Shakefpeare  !  had  I  thy  pen  !  O,  Hogarth  ! 
had  I  thy  pencil !  then  would  I  draw  the  picture  of 
the  poor  ferving-man,  who,  with  pale  countenance, 
flaring  eyes,  chattering  teeth,  faultering  tongue, 
and  trembling  limbs, 

(E'en  fuch  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritlefs. 
So  dull,  fo  dead  in  look,  fo  woe-be-gone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would   have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was 
burn'd) 

filtered  tlie  room,  and  declared,  —  That  Madam 
Sophia  was  not  to  be  found. 

'  Not  to  be  found  I'  cries  the  'fquire,  ftarting 
from  his  chair  ;    *  Zounds  and  d — nation  !   Blood 

*  and  fury  !  Where,  when,  hov/,  what — Not  to  be 
^  found  !  Where  ?' 

'  La!  BrotJier/  faid  Mrs.  Wefcern,  v/ith  true  po- 
litcal  coldnefs,    *  you  are  aiv/ays  throwing  your- 

*  felf  into  fuch  violent  paflions  for  nothing.  My 
'  niece,  I  fuppofe,  is  only  walked  out  into  the  gar- 

*  den-  I  proteft  you  are  grown  fo  unreafonable,  that 
'  it  is  impoiTible  to  live  in  the  houfe  with  you.' 

*  Nay,  nay,'  anfwered  the  'fquire,  returning  as 
fuddenly  to  him.felf,  as  he  had  gone  from  himfelf ; 

*  if  thac  be  all  the  matter,  it  fignifies  not  much  j- 
^but,  upon  my  foul,  my  mind  mifgave  me,  when 
*^the  fellow  faid  ihe  was  not  to  be  found.'  He  then 
gave  orders  for  the  bell  to  be  rung  in  the  garden, 
and  fat  himfeif  contentedly  down. 

No 
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No  two  things  could  be  more  the  reverfe  of  each 
other  than  v/ere  the  brother  and  filler,  in  mofb  in- 
ftances ;  particularly  in  this.  That  as  the  brother 
never  forefav/  any  thing  at  a  difbance,  bur  was  moii 
fagacious  in  immediately  feeing  every  thing  the  mo- 
ment it  had  happened  i  fo  the  filler  eternally  forefaw 
at  adiftance,  but  was  not  fo  quick-fighted  to  objefts 
before  her  eyes.  Of  both  thefe  the  reader  may  have 
obferved  examples  :  and,  indeed,  both  their  feveral 
talents  were  excelTivej  for  as  the  filler  often  forefaw 
^yhat  never  came  to  pafs,  fo  the  brother  often  law 
much  more  than  was  adlually  the  truth. 

This  was  not  however  the  cafe  at  prefent.  The 
fame  report  was  brought  from  the  garden,  as  before 
had  been  brought  from  the  chamber,  that  Madam 
Sophia  was  not  to  be  found. 

The  'fquire  himfelf  now  fallied  forth,  and  began 
to  roar  forth  the  name  of  Sophia  as  loudly,  and  in 
as  hoarfe  a  voice,  as  whilome  did  Plercules  that  of 
Hylas;  and  as  the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  whole  fhore 
echoed  back  the  name  of  that  beautiful  youth ;  fo 
did  the  houfe,  the  garden,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
fields  refound  nothing  but  the  name  of  Sophia,  in 
the  hoarfe  voices  of  the  men,  and  in  the  Ihrill  pipes 
of  the  women  ;  while  echo  feemed  fo  pleafed  to  re- 
peat the  beloved  found,  that  if  there  is  really  fuch  a 
perfon,  I  believe  Ovid  hath  belied  her  fcx. 

Nothing  reigned  for  a  long  time  but  confufion ; 
till  at  laft  the  'fquire  having  fufficiently  fpent  his 
breath,  returned  to  the  parlour,  v/hcre  he  found  Mrs,. 
Wcflern  and  Mr.  Blifil,  and  threw  himfelf,  with  the 
utmoft  deje6lion  in  his  countenance,  into  a  great 
chair. 

Here  Mrs.  Weilern  began  to  apply  the  following 
coniolation  : 

"  Brother,  I  am  forry  for  what  hath  happened  i 
*'  and  that  my  niece  fhould  have  behaved  herfelf  in 
"  a  manner  fo  unbecoming  her  f;imilyj  but  it  is  all 
''^  your  own  doings_,  and  you  have  nobody  to  thank 

D  J  "  but 
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"  but  yourfelf.  You  know  flie  hath  been  educated 
^"^  always  in  a  manner  diredtly  contrary  to  my  advice, 
*'  and  now  you  fee  the  conibquence.  Have  I  not  a 
f*  thoufand  times  argued  with  you  about  giving  my 
*'  niece  her  own  will  ?  But  you  know  I  never  could 
'^  prevail  upon  you  ;  and  when  I  had  taken  lo  much 
"  pains  to  eradicate  her  headflrong  opinions,  and 
*'  to  reftify  your  errors  in  policy,  you  know  fhewas 
*'  taken  out  of  my  hands;  fo  that  I  have  nothing  to 
f'  anfwer  for.  Had  I  been  truPced  entirely  v/ith  the 
*^  care  of  her  education,  no  fuch  accident  as  this 
"  had  ever  befallen  you  ;  fo  that  you  muft  comfort 
*^  yourfelf  by  thinking  it  was  all  your  own  doing; 
f  ^  and  indeed,  \yhat  eife  could  be  expefted  from  fuch 
f'  indulgence  ?" 

*'  Zounds !  Sifter,"  anfwered  he,  "  you  are  enough 
*^  to  make  one  mad.     Flave  I  indulged  her  ?  Have 

«f  I  given  her  her  will  ? It  was  no  longer  ago 

"  than  laft  night  that  I  threatened,  if  fhe  difobeyed 
"  me,  to  confine  her  to  her  chamber  upon  bread  and 
"  water,  as  long  as  Hie  lived. — You  would  provoke 
*'  the  patience  of  Job." 

"  Did  ever  mortal  hear  the  like  ?"  replied  fhe. 
f'  Brother,  if  I  had  not  the  patience  of  fifty  Jobs, 
f*  you  would  make  me  forget  all  decency  and  deco- 
"  rum.  Why  v/ould  you  interfere  ?  Did  I  not  beg 
"  you,  did  I  not  intreat  you,  to  leave  the  whole  con- 
"  du6t  to  me  ?  You  have  defeated  all  the  operations 
f'  of  the  campaign  by  one  falfe  ftep.  Would  any 
"  man  in  his  fenfes  have  provoked  a  daughter  by 
"  fuch  threats  as  thefe  ?  How  often  have  I  told  you, 
f^  that  Eng-lifh  women  are  not  to  be  treated  like  Ci- 
*^  raceflian  *  flaves.  We  have  the  proteflion  of  the 
*'  world ;  we  are  to  be  won  by  gentle  means  only, 
f '  and  not  to  be  heftored,  and  bullied,  and  beat  into 
*^  compliance.  I  thank  heaven,  no  Salique  law  go- 
"  verns  here.   Brother,  you  have  a  roughnefs  in  your 

*  PoFibly  Circaffian. 

"  manner 
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*^  manner  which  no  woman  but  myfclf  would  bear. 
*'  I  do  not  wonder  my  niece  v/d.s  frightened  and  ter- 
**  rified  into  taking  this  meafure;  and  to  fpeak  ho- 
*'  neitly,  I  think  my  niece  will  be  juilified  to  the 
*'  world  for  what  flic  hath  done,  I  repeat  it  to  you 
*'  again,  brother,  you  muft  comfort  yourfclf  by  re- 
*'  membring  that  it  is  ail  your  own  fault.  How  often 
*' have  I  advifed — "  Here  Weilern  rofe  hafLily 
from  his  chair,  and,  venting  two  or  tlirce  horrid  im- 
precations, ran  out  of  the  room. 

When  he  was  departed,  his  fifter  exprefled  more 
bitternefs  (if  poiTibie)  againll  him^  than  fhe  had  done 
while  he  was  prefent ;  for  the  truth  of  which  fhe  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Blifil,  who,  v/ith  great  complacence, 
acquiefced  entirely  in  all  fne  faid  j  but  excufed  all  the 
faults  of  Mr.  Weftern,  *  as  they  muft  be  conftdered,'' 
he  faid,  ^  to  hav-e  proceeded  from  the  too  inordinate 

*  fondnefs  of  a  father,  which  muft  be  allowed  the 

*  name  of  an   amiable  weaknefs.'     *  So  much  the 

*  more  inexcufable,'  anfwered  the  lady  ;  '  for  whom 
'  doth  he  ruin  by  his  fondnefs,  but  his  ov/n  child  :' 
To  which  Blifil  immediately  agreed. 

Mrs. Weftern  then  began  to  exprefs  great  ccnfufion 
on  the  account  of  Mr.  Blifil,  and  of  the  ufage  which 
he  had  received  from  a  family  to  which  he  intended 
fo  much  honour.  On  this  fabjecl  ftie  treated  the  folly 
of  her  niece  with  great  fevcrityj  but  concluded  with 
throwing  the  v/hole  on  her  brother,  v/ho,  fhe  faid, 
was  inexcufable  to  have  proceeded  fo  far  without 
better  aftlirances  of  his  daughter's  confent :  *  But  he 

*  was  (fays  fne)  always  of  a  violent,  headftrong  tem- 

*  per  J  and  I  can  fcarce  forgive  myfelf  for  all  the  ad- 
?  vice  I  have  thrown  away  upon  him.' 

After  much  of  this  kind  oi'  converfation,  which, 
perhaps,  would  not  greatly  entertain  the  reader,  was 
it  here  particularly  related,  Mr.  Blifil  took  his  leave, 
and  returned  home,  not  higiily  pleak'd  with  his  dif- 
^ppointment;  which,  hov/ever,  tiie  philofophy  which 
he  had  acquired  from  Square,  and  the  rcli^^ion  infi'fed 
D  4  into 
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into  him  by  Tiiwackum,  together  with  fomewhat  elfe, 
taught  him  to  bear  rather  better  than  more  paffionate' 
lovers  bear  thefe  Ivinds  of  evils. 

CHAP.     IX. 

'^he  ejca^e  of  Sophia. 

IT  is  now  time  to  look  after  Sophia ;  whom  the. 
reader,  if  he  loves  her  half  fo  v>?ell  as  I  do,  will 
rejoice  to  find  efcaped  from  the  clutches  of  her  paf- 
fionate father,  and  froii)  thofe  of  her  difpaffionat^ 
lover. 

Twelve  timics  did  the  iron  regifter  of  time  beat  on 
the  fonorous  bell-metal,  fummoning  the  ghofts  to 

rife,  and  walk  their  nightly  round. In  plainer 

language,  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  all  the  ramily, 
•  as  we  have  faid,  lay  buried  in  drink  and  fleep,  except 
only  Mrs.  Weilern,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  read- 
ing a  political  pamphlet,  and  except  our  heroine, who 
now  fofdy  Hole  dov/n  flairs,  and  having  unbarred  and 
unlocked  one  of  the  houfe-doors,  fallied  forth,  and 
haftened  to  the  place  of  appointment. 

Notwithftanding  the  many  pretty  arts  which  ladies 
fometimes  praflife,  to  difplay  their  fears  on  every 
little  occafion  (almofl  as  many  as  the  other  fex  ufes 
to  conceal  theirs),  certainly  there  is  a  degree  of  cou- 
rage, which  not  only  becomes  a  v/omian,  but  is  often 
necexTary  to  enable  her  to  difcharge  her  duty.  It  isj 
indeed,  the  idea  of  fiercenefs,  and  not  of  bravery, 
which deftroys  the  female  charafter;.  for  who  can  read 
the  ftory  of  the  juftly  celebrated  Arria,  without  con- 
ceiving as  high  an  opinion  of  her  gentlenefs  and 
tendernefs  as  of  her  fortitude  ?  At  the  fame  time, 
perhaps,  many  a  woman  v/ho  fhrieks  at  a  moufe,  o: 
a  rat,  may  be  capable  of  poifoning  a  huft-and  j  or. 
what  is  worfe,  of  driving  him  to  poifon  himfeif. 

Sophia,  with  all  the  gentlenefs  which  a  v/oman  car 
have^  had  all  the  fpirit  which  fhe  ought  to  have 

•      When 
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"When,  therefore,  fhe  came  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, and,  inftead  of  meeting  her  maid,  as  was 
a.greed,  faw  a  man  ride  dire6tly  up  to  her,  fhe  nei- 
ther fcreamed  out,  nor  fainted  away :  not  that  her 
pulfe  then  beat  with  its  ufual  regularity.;  for  rnc  was, 
at  firft,  under  fome  furprize  and  apprehenfion  :  but 
thefe  v/ere  relieved  almoft  as  foon  as  raifed,  when 
the  man,  pulling  off  his  hat,  afked  her,  in  a  very 
fubmiffive  manner,  *  If  her  ladyfnip  did  not  expedt 
*^  to  meet  another  lady  ?'  And  then  proceeded  tQ 
inform  her,  that  he  was  fent  to  condud  her  to  that 
lady. 

Sophia  could  haye  no  poffible  fufpicion  of  any 
falfehood  in  this  account:  Ihe  therefore  mounted  re- 
folutely  behind  the  fellow,  v/ho  conveyed  her  fafe 
to  a  tovv'n  about  five  miles  diilant,  where  flie  had 
the  fatisfaclion  of  finding  the  good  Mrs.  Honour: 
for  as  the  foul  of  the  waiting-woman  was  wrapt  up 
in  thofe  very  habiliments  v/hich  ufed  to  emvrap  her 
body,  fhe  could  by  no  means  bring  herfelf  to  truft 
them  out  of  her  fight.  Upon  thefe,  tlierefore,  Ihe 
kept  guard  in  perfon,  while  {he  detached  the  afore- 
faid  fellow  after  her  miilrefs,  having  given  him  all 
proper  inftrudtions. 

They  now  debated  what  courfe  to  take,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  purfuit  of  Mr.  Weftern,  who  they  knew, 
would  fend  after  them  in  a  few  hours.  The  London 
road  had  fuch  charms  for  Honour,  that  fhe  was 
defirous  of  going  on  direttlyj  alleging,  that  as 
Sophia  could  not  be  miffed  till  eight  or  nine  the  next 
morning,  her  purfuers  would  not  be  able  to  over- 
take her,  even  though  they  knew  which  way  flic 
had  gone.  But  Sophia  had  too  much  at  ftake  to 
venture  any  thing  to  chance;  nor  did  flie  dare  truft 
tuo  much  to  her  tender  limbs,  in  a  contefl  which 
was  to  be  decided  only  by  fwiftnefs.  She  refolved, 
therefore,  to  travel  acrofs  the  country,  for  at  leail 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  then  to  take  the  direft 
road  to  London.     So,  having  hired  horfcs  to  go 

twenty 
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twenty  miles  one  way,  when  Ihe  intended  to  go 
twenty  miles  the  other,  fhe  fet  forward  with  the  fame 
guide,  behind  whom  fhe  had  ridden  from  her  fa- 
ther's houfe ;  the  guide  having  now  taken  up  be- 
hind him,  in  the  room  of  Sophia,  a  much  heavier, 
as  well  as  m.uch  lefs  lovely  burthen  ;  being,  in- 
deed, a  huge  portmanteau,  well  fluffed  with  thofe 
outfide  ornaments,  by  means  of  which  the  fair 
Honour  hoped  to  gain  many  conquefts,  and,  finally, 
to  make  her  fortune  in  London  city. 

When  they  had  gone  about  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  inn,  on  the  London  road,  Sophia  rode 
up  to  the  guide,  and,  with  a  voice  much  fuller  of 
honey  than  was  ever  that  of  Plato,  though  his  mouth 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  bee-hive,  begged  him  to 
take  the  firft  turning  which  led  towards  Briftol, 

Reader,  I  am  not  fuperftitious,  nor  any  great 
believer  of  modern  miracles.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
deliver  the  following  as  a  certain  truths  for,  indeed, 
I  can  fcarce  credit  it  myfelf :  but  the  fidelity  of  an 
hiftorian  obliges  me  to  relate  what  hath  been  confi- 
dently afTerted.  The  horfe,  then,  on  which  the 
guide  rode,  is  reported  to  have  been  fo  charmed  by 
Sophia's  voice,  that  he  made  a  full  ftop,  and  exprefl: 
an  unwillingnefs  to  proceed  any  farther. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  fa6l  may  be  true,  and  lefs 
miraculous  than  it  hath  been  reprefented ;  fince  the 
natural  caufe  feems  adequate  to  the  efFeft :  for  as  the 
guide  at  that  moment  defifted  from  a  conftant  ap- 
plication of  his  armed  right  heel  (for,  like  Hudi- 
bras,  he  v/ore  but  one  fpur),  it  is  more  than  polTible, 
that  this  omifTion  alone  might  occafion  the  beafl  to 
ftop,  efpecially  as  this  was  very  fi-equent  with  him  at 
other  times. 

But  if  the  voice  of  Sophia  had  really  an  effeft  on 
the  horfe,  it  had  very  little  on  the  rider.  He  an- 
fwered  fomewhat  furlily,  *  That  meafter  had  order- 
*  ed  him  to  go  a  different  way,  and  that  he  fhould 

'  '  lofe 
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*  lofc  his  place,  if  he  went  any  other  than  that  he 

*  was  ordered.' 

Sophia  finding  all  her  perfuafions  had  no  efteft, 
began  now  to  add  irrefiiliole  charms  to  her  voice; 
charms,  which,  according  to  the  proverb,  makes  the 
old  mare  trot,  inftead  of  ftanding  ftill ;  charms  !  to 
which  modern  ages  have  attributed  all  that  irre- 
fiflible  force,  which  the  ancients  imputed  to  perfeft 
oratory.  In  a  word,  fhe  promifed  fhe  would  reward 
him  to  his  utmoft  expe6tation. 

Tlie  lad  was  not  totally  deaf  to  thefe  promifes ; 
but  he  difliked  their  being  indefinite :  for  though 
perhaps  he  had  nev^er  heard  that  word  ;  yet  that  in 
fa<5t  was  his  objeftion.  He  faid,  '  Gcntlcvolks  did 
'  not  confider  the  cafe  of  poor  volks  -,  that  he  had 
'  like  to  have  becii  turned  away  the  other  day,  for 
'^  riding  about  the  country  with  a  gentlemjan  from 

*  'fquire  Allworthy's,  who  did  not  reward  him  as  he 
^  fhouJd  have  done.' 

*  With  whom  ?'  fays  Sophia  eagerly — 'With  a 

*  gentleman  from  'fquire  Allworthy's,'  repeated  the 
lad ;  *  the  'fquire's  fon,  I  think,  they  call  'un.' — • 
'Whither?  which  way  did  he  gor'  fays  Sophia. 
'  Why  a  little  o'  one  iide  o'  Briftol,  about  twenty 
'  miles  o&V  anfwered  the  lad. — '  Guide  me,*  fays 
Sophia,  *  to  the  fame  place,    and  Til  give  thee  a 

*  guinea  or  two,  if  one  is  not  fufiicient.'     *  To  be 

*  certain,'  faid  the  boy,  *'  it  is  honeftiy  worth  two, 

*  when  your  ladyfnip  connders.  what  a  riik  I  run; 

*  but,  however,  if  your  iadylhip  will  promife  me 
'  the  two  guineas,  I'll  e'en  venture  :  to  be  certain 
'  it  is  a  fmful  thing  to  ride  about  my  mealter's 
*^  horfes ;  but  one  conifort  is,  I  can  only  be  turned 
'  away,    and    two   gUxnciis   will    partly    make    me 

*  amends.' 

The  bargain  being  tlius  Ilruck,  tlie  lad  turned 
afide  into  the  Brlftol  road,  and  Sophia  fet  forward  in 
purfuit  of  Jones,  higlily  contrary  to  the  rtmonflra-i- 
ces  of  Mrs.  Honour,  v^'ho  had  much  more  dcfuc  ;o 

■le 
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fee  London,  than  to  fee  Mr,  Jones  :  for  indeed  (he 
was  not  his  friend  with  her  miftrcfs,  as  he  had  been 
fruilty  of  fome  negleft  in  certain  pecuniary  civilities, 
which  are  by  ciiftom  due  to  the  waiting  gentlewoman 
In  all  love  affairs,  and  more  efpecially  in  thofc  of  a^ 
clandeftine  kind.  This  we  impute  rather  to  the 
carelefnefs  of' his  temper,  than  to  any  wantof  gene- 
rofity  J  but  perhaps  fhe  derived  it  from  the  latter 
motive.  Certain  it  is  that  fhe  hated  him  very  bitterly 
on  that  account,  and  refolved  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  injuring  him.  with  her  miftrefs.  It  was  there- 
fore highly  unlucky  for  her,  that  fhe  had  gone  to, 
the  very  fame  town  and  inn  whence  Jones  had  ftarted, 
and  dill  more  unlucky  was  fhe,  in  having  Humbled 
on  the  fame  guide,  and  on  this  accidental  difcovery 
v/hich  S.opiiia  had  made. 

Our  travellers  arrived  atHam.brook  *  at  the  break 
of  day,  where  Honour  was  againft  her  will  charged 
to  enquire  the  route  which  Mr.  Jones  had  taken. 
Of  this,  indeed,  the  guide  himfelf  could  have  in- 
formed them  ;  but  Sophia,  I  know  not  for  what  rea- 
fon,  never  afked  him  the  queftion. 

\¥hen  Mrs.  Honour  had  made  her  report  from  the 
landlord,  Sophia,  with  much  difficulty,  procured  fome 
indifferent  horfes,  which  brought  her  to  the  inn, 
where  Jones  had  been  confined  rather  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  meeting  with  a  fui-geon,  than  by  having  met 
with  a  broken  head. 

Here  Honour  being  again  charged  with  a  com- 
miffion  of  enquiry,  had  no  fooner  applied  herfelf  to 
the  landlady,  and  had  defcribed  the  perfon  of  Mr. 
Jones,  than  that  fagacious  woman  began,  in  the 
vulgar  phrafe,  to  fmell  a  rat.  When  Sophia  there- 
fore entered  the  room,  inftead  of  anfwerino;  the 
maid,  the  landlady  addreiTing  herfelf  to  the  miftrefs 
began  the  following  fpeech  :  *  Good-lack-a-day ! 
*  why  there   now,  who  would  have  thought  it !  I 

*  This  was  the  village  where  Jones  met  the  quaker, 

*  proteft 
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*  proteft  the  lovelieft  couple  that  ever  eye  beheld. 
'  I-fackins,  Madam,  it  is  no  wonder  the  'fquire  run 

*  on  fo  about  your  ladyfnip.     He  told  me  indeed 

*  you  was  the  fineft  lady  in  the  world,  and  to  be  fure 

*  fo  you  be.     Mercy  on  him,  poor  heart,  I  bepitied 

*  him,  fo  I  did,  when  he  ufed  to  hug  his  pillow, 
'  and  call  it  his  dear  Madam  Sophia.     I  did  all  I 

*  could  to  diffuade  him  from  going  to  the  wars :   I 

*  told  him  there  were  men  enov/  that  were  eood  for 

O 

*  nothing  elie  but  to  be  killed,  that  had  not  the  love 

*  of  fuch  fine  ladies.'     *  Sure,'  fays  Sophia,  '  the 

*  good  woman  is  didrafced.'  *  No,  no,'  cries  the 
landlady,  *  I  am  not  diftrafted.  What,  doth  your 
'  ladyfhip  think  I  don't  know  then?  I  allure  you  he 
^  told  me  all.'     '  What  faucy  fellow,'  cries  Honour, 

*  told  you  any  thing  of  my  lady  ?'  *"  No  faucy  fellow,' 
anfwered  the  landlady,    *  but  the  young  gentleman 

*  you  enquired  after,  and  a  very  pretty  young  gentle- 

*  man  he  is,  and  he  loves  Madam  Sophia  W^eftern  to 

*  the  bottom  of  his  foul.'     *  He  love  my  lady  !  I'd 

*  have  you  to  know,  woman,  fhe  is  meat  for  his 

*  mailer.' — ^  Nay,  Honour,'  faid  Sophia,  interrupt- 
ing her,  *  don't  be  angry  with  the  good  woman  ;  llie 

*  intends  no  harm.'  '  No,  marry  don't  I,'  anfwered 
the  landlady,  emboldened  by  the  foft  accents  of 
Sophia  J  and  then  launched  into  a  long  narrative  too 
tedious  to  be  here  fet  down,  in  which  fom.e  paffao-es 
dropt,  that  gave  a  little  offence  to  Sopliia,  and  much 
more  to  her  waiting- woman,  who  hence  took  occafion 
to  abufe  poor  Jones  to  her  mittrefs  the  moment  thev 
were  alone  together,  faying,  '  that  he  muft  be  a  very 

*  pitiful  fellow,  and  could  have  no  love  for  a  ladv, 
'  whofe  name  he  would  thus  proftitute  in  an  ale- 
'  houfe.' 

Sophia  did  not  fee  his  behaviour  in  fo  very  dif- 
advantageous  a  light,  and  was  perhaps  more  pleafcd 
with  the  violent  raptures  of  his  love  (which  the  land- 
lady exaggerated  as  much  as  Ihe  had  done  every  other 
circumftance),  than  flie  was  offended  with  the  rell; 
1*  and 
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and  indeed  flie  imputed  the  whole  to  the  extrava- 
gance, or  rather  ebullience  of  his  paiTion,  and  to  the 
opennefs  of  his  heart. 

This  incident,  however,  being  afterwards  revived 
in  her  mind,  and  placed  in  the  moil  odious  colours 
by  Honour,  ferved  to  heighten  and  give  credit  to 
tiiofe  unlucky  occurrences  at  Upton,  and  aiiiiLed  the 
waiting- woman  in  her  endeavours  to  make  her  mif- 
trefs  depart  from  that  inn  without  feeing  Jones. 

The  landlady  finding  Sophia  intended  to  ftay  no 
longer  than  till  her  horfes  were  ready,  and  that  with- 
out either  eating  or  drinking,  foon  withdrew  -,  when 
Honour  began  to  take  her  miilrefs  to  tafk  (for 
indeed  flie  ufed  great  fixedom),  and  after  a  Ipng 
harangue,  in  which  fne  reminded  her  of  her  inten- 
tion to  go  to  London,  and  gave  frequent  hints  of 
the  impropriety  of  purfuing  a  young  fellow,  flie  at 
lail  concluded  with  this  ferious  exhortation  :   *  For 

*  heaven's  fake.    Madam,    confider  what  you   are 

*  about,  and  whither  you  are  going.' 

This  advice  to  a  lady  v/ho  had  already  rode  near 
forty  miles,  and  in  no  very  agreeable  feafon,  may 
feem  foolilli  enough.  It  m^ay  be  fuppofed  fhe  had 
Y/eli  confidered  and  refolved  this  already;  nay,  Mrs. 
Honour,  by  the  hints  fhe  threw  out,  fcemed  to  think 
fo ;  and  this  I  doubt  not  is  the  opinion  of  many 
readers,  who  have,  I  make  no  doubt,  been  long  fmce 
well  convinced  of  the  purpofe  of  our  heroine,  and 
have  heartily  condemned  her  for  it  as  a  wanton 
baggage. 

But  in  reality  this  was  not  the  cafe.  Sophia  had 
been  lately  fo  diftradcd  betv/etn  hope  and  fear,  her 
duty  and  love  to  her  father,  her  hatred  to  Blifil,  her 
compaifion,  and  (why  fliiouid  we  not  coniefs  the 
truth?)  her  love  for  Jones  i  whi<-h  laft  the  beha- 
viour of  her  father,  of  her  aunt,  of  every  one  elfe, 
and  more  particularly  of  Jones  himfelf,  had  blowa 
into  a  llams,  that  her  mind  was  in  that  confufed  ftate, 
which  may  be  truly  faid  to  make  us  ignorant  of 

what 
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what  we  do,  or  whither  we  go,  or  rather,  indeed,  in- 
different as  to  the  confequence  of  either. 

The  prudent  and  fage  advice  of  her  maid  pro- 
duced, however,  fome  cool  refleftion ;  and  fhe  at 
length  determined  to  go  to  Gloucefter,  and  thence  to 
proceed  diredly  to  London. 

But  unluckily,  a  few  miiles  before  fhe  entered  that 
town,  fhe  met  the  hack-attorney,  who,  as  is  before 
mentioned,  had  dined  there  with  Mr.  Jones.  This 
fellow  being  well  known  to  Mrs.  Honour,  floptand 
fpoke  to  her  3  of  which  Sophia  at  that  time  took 
little  notice,  more  than  to  enquire  who  he  was. 

But  having  had  a  more  particular  account  from 
Honour  of  this  man  afterwards  at  Glouceiler,  and 
hearing  of  the  great  expedition  he  ufually  made  in 
travelling,  for  which  (as  hath  been  before  obferved) 
he  was  particularly  famous ;  recollet^ing  likewife, 
that  fhe  had  overheard  Mrs.  Honour  inform  him, 
that  they  were  going  to  Gloucefter,  flie  began  ta 
fear  Icfl  her  father  might,  by  this  fellow's  meanSy 
be  able  to  trace  her  to  that  city ;  wherefore  if  flie 
fhould  there  ftrike  into  the  London  road,  fhe  ap- 
prehended he  would  certainly  be  able  to  overtake  her. 
She  tlierefore  altered  her  refolution  ;  and  havino- 
hired  horfes  to  go  a  week's  journey,  away  which  fhe 
did  not  intend  to  travel,  fhe  again  fet  forward  after 
a  light  refreihment,  contrary  to  the  defire  and  earnefl:- 
entreaties  of  her  maid,  and  to  the  no  lefs  vehement 
remonllrances  of  Mrs.  "Whitefield,  who,  from  good- 
breeding,  or  perhaps  from  good-nature  (for  the  poor 
young  lady  appeared  much  fatigued)  prefs'd  her  very 
heai-tily  to  ftay  that  evening  at  Gloucefler. 

Having  refrefhed  herfelf  only  with  ibme  tea,  and* 
with  lying  about  two  hours  on  the  bed,  while  her 
horfes  were  getting  ready,  flie  refolutely  left  Mrs. 
Whicefield's  about  eleven  at  night,  and  flriking 
diredlly  into  the  Worcefter  road,  within  lefs  than  four 
hours  arrived  at  that  very  inn  where  we  lall  faw  her, 
Jr  Having 
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Having  thus  traced  our  heroine  very  particuiarly 
back  from  her  departure,  till  her  arrival  at  Upton, 
we  fhall  in  a  very  fev/  words  bring  her  father  to  the 
fame  place  j  who  having  received  the  firftfcent  from 
the  poft-boy,  who  conduced  his  daughter  to  Ham- 
brook,  very  eafily  traced  her  afterwards  to  Glou- 
cefter;  whence  he  purfued  her  to  Upton,  as  he  had 
learned  Mr.  Jones  had  taken  tliat  route  (for  Par- 
tridge, to  ufe  the  'fquire's  expreffion,  left  every 
where  aflrong  fcent  behind  him),  and  he  doubted  not 
in  the  leaft  but  Sophia  travelled,  or,  as  he  phrafed  it, 
ran  the  fame  way.  He  ufed  indeed  a  very  coarfe 
expreflion,  which  need  not  be  here  inferted;  as  fox- 
hunters,  who  alone  v/ould  underftand  it,  will  eafily 
fuo;e;eft  it  to  themfclves. 
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BOOK     XI. 

Containing  about  three  dnys. 

CHAP.     L 

A  cruft  for  the  critics, 

fN  our  laft  initial  chapter,  we  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  treated  that  formidable  fet  of  men, 
who  are  called  Critics,  with  more  fi-eedom  than  be- 
comes us ;  fince  they  exact,  and  indeed  generally 
i-eceive,  great  condefcenfion  from  Authors.  We 
jQiall  in  this,  tlierefore,  give  the  reafons  of  our  con- 
duce to  this  auguft  body^  and  here  we  Ihall  perhaps 
place  them  in  a  light,  in  which  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  ^^<tn. 

This  word  Critic  is  of  Greek  derivation,  and  figni- 
fies  judgment.  Hence  I  prefum.e  fomeperfons  who 
have  jiot  underftood  the  original,  and  have  feen  th^ 
Englifli  tranflarion  of  the  primitive,  have  concluded 

Vol.  VII.  jE  tha: 
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t;hat  it  meant  jiidgment  in  the  legal  fenfe,  in  which  it 
is  frequently  rifed  as  equivalent  to  condemnation. 

I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  be  of  that  opinion,  as 
the  greateft  number  of  critics  hath  of  late  years  been 
found  amongft  the  lawyers.  Many  of  thcfe  gentle- 
men, from  defpair,  perhaps,  of  ever  rifmg  to  the 
bench  in  Weftminfter-hall,  have  placed  themfelves 
on  the  benches  at  the  playhoufe,  where  they  have 
exerted  their  judicial  capacity,  and  have  given  judg- 
ment, i.  e,  condemned  without  mercy. 

The  gentlemen  would  perhaps  be  well  enough 
pleafed,  if  we  were  to  leave  them  thus  compared 
to  one  of  the  moft  important  and  honourable  offices 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  if  we  intended  to  apply 
to  their  favour,  we  would  do  fo  j  but  a^  we  defign 
to  deal  very  fincerely  and  plainly  too  with  them,  we 
muft  remind  them  of  another  officer  of  juftice  of  a 
much  lov/er  rank  ;  to  whom,  as  they  not  only  pro- 
nounce, but  execute  their  own  judgment^,  they  bear 
likewife  fome  remote  refembiance. 

But  in  reality  there  is  another  light,  in  which  thefe 
modern  critics  may  with  great  juflice  and  propriety 
be  feen  ;  and  this  is  that  of  a  common  flanderer.  If 
aperfon  who  pries  into  the  charafters  of  others,  with 
no  other  defign  but  to  difcover  their  faults,  and  to 
publifh  them  to  the  world,  deferves  the  title  of 
•a  flanderer  of  the  reputations  of  men ;  why  fhould 
not  a  critic,  who  reads  with  the  fame  malevolent 
view,  be  as  properly  ftyled  the  flanderer  of  the  repu- 
tation of  books  ?  ♦ 
•'  Vice  hath  not,  I  believe,  a  moreabjefb  flave;  fo- 
ciety  produces  not  a  more  odious  vermin ;  nor  can- 
the  devil  receive  a  gueft  more  worthy  of  him,  nor 
poiTibly  more  welcome  to  him,  than  a  Aanderer. 
The  world,  I  am  afraid,  regards  not  this  monfter 
with  half  the  abhorrence  which  he  deferves  j  and  I 
am  more  afraid  to  aflign  the  reafon  of  this  criminal 
lenity  fliewn  towards  him  3  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
thief  looks  innocent  in  the  comparifonj  nay,  the 
'     '                                '-  murderer 
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murderer  himfc-f  can  feldoin  {land  in  competition 
with  his  guilt :  for  (lander  is  a  more  cruel  weapon 
than  a  fword,  as  the  wounds  which  the  former  gives 
are  alv/ays  incurable.  One  method^  indeed,  there  is 
of  killing,  and  that  the  bafeft  and  m.OK  execrable 
of  all,  which  bears  an  exaft  analogy  to  tliQ  vice 
here  difclaimed  againfc,  and  that  is  poifon.  A  means 
of  revenge  fo  bafe,  and  yet  fo  horrible^i  that  it  was 
once  wifely  diilingiliflied  by  our  lav/s  from  all  other 
iliurders,  in  the  peculiar  feverity  of  the  puniihmcnt. 

Beddes  the  dreadful  m.ifchiefs  done  by  flander, 
and  the  bafenefs  of  the  means  by  v/hich  they  are 
effefted,  there  are  other  circumfiances. that  highly 
aggravate  its  atrocious  quality:  for  it  often  proceeds 
from  no  provocation,  and  fcldom  promifes  itlelf  any 
reward,  unlefs  fome  black  and  infernal  mind  may  pro- 
pofe  a  reward  in  the  thoughts  of  having  procured  the 
ruin  and  mifery  of  another. 

Shakefpeare  hath  nobly  touched  this  vice,  when 
he  fays, 

"  Who  Heals  my  purfe  deals  trafh^  'tis  fomething, 

*^  nothing; 
**  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  hath  been  flave  to 

"  thoufands  : 
*^  But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
•^  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  en'riches  him, 
"  But  makes  me  poor  in'deed." 

With  all  this  my  good  reader  will  doubtlcls  agree ; 
but  much  of  it  will  probably  feem  too  fevere,  when 
applied  to  the  flanderer  of  books.  But  let  it  here 
be  confidered,  that  both  proceed  from  the  fame 
wicked  difpofition  of  mind,  and  are  alike  void  of 
the  excufe  of  temptation.  Nor  fliallvvc  conclude 
the  injury  done  this  way  to  be  very  flight,  when  v/e 
confider  a  book  as  the  Autiior's  offspring,  and  indeed 
^s  the  child  of  his  brain. 

E  2  Th« 
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The  readerwho  hath  fuffered  his  mufe  to  continue 
hitherto  in  a  virgin  ftate,  can  have  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  this  kind  of  paternal  fondnefs. 
To  fuch  we  may  parody  the  tender  exclamation  of 
Macduff,  "  Alas !  Thou  haft  written  no  book." 
But  the  Author  whofe  mufe  hath  brought  forth,  will 
feel  the  pathetic  ilrain,  perhaps  will  accompany  me 
with  tears  (efpecially  if  his  darling  be  already  no 
more)  while  I  mention  the  uneafinefs  with  which  the 
big  mufe  bears  about  her  burden,  the  painful  labour 
with  which  ftie  produces  it,  and  laftly,  the  care,  the 
fondnefs,  with  which  the  tender  father  nourifhes  his 
favourite,  till  it  be  brought  to  maturity,  and  pro- 
duced into  the  world. 

Nor  is  there  any  paternal  fondnefs  wliich  feems 
lefs  to  favour  of  abfolute  inftinc?t,  and  which  may 
fo  well  be  reconciled  to  v;orldly  wifdom,  as  this. 
Thefe  children  may  moft  truly  be  called  the  riches 
of  their  father ;  and  many  of  them  have  with  true 
filial  piety  fed  their  parent  in  his  old  age :  fo  that 
not  only  the  affeftion,  but  the  intereft  of  the  Author 
may  be  highly  injured  by  thefe  fianderers,  whofe 
poifonbus  breath  brings  his  book  to  an  untimely  end. 

Laftly,  the  (lander  of  a  book  is,  in  truth,  the 
fiander  of  the  Author :  for  as  no  one  can  call  another 
baftard,  without  calling  the  mother  a  v/hore ;  [o 
neither  can  any  one  give  the  names  of  fad  ftuff, 
horrid  nonfenfe,  &c.  to  a  book,  without  calling  the 
Author  a  blockhead ;  which,  though  in  a  moral  fenfe 
it  is  a  preferable  appellation  to  that  of  villain,  is  per- 
haps rather  more  injurious  to  his  worldly  intereft. 

New,  however  ludicrous  all  this  may  appear  to 
fome,  others,  I  doubt  not,  will  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  it ;  nay,  may,  perhaps,  think  I 
have  not  treated  the  fubjett  v/ith  decent  folemnityj 
butfurelyamanmayfpeak  truth  with  afmiling  coun- 
tenance. In  reality,  to  depreciate  a  book  malicioufly, 
or  even  wantonly,  is  at  leaft  a  very  ill-natured  office  i 

and 
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and  a  morofe  Inarling  critic  may,  I  believe,  be  fuf- 
pecled  to  be  a  bad  man. 

I  will  therefore  endeavour,  in  the  remaining  part 
dF  this  chapter,  to  explain  the  marks  of  this  cha- 
rafter,  and  to  fnew  what  criticifm  I  here  intend  to 
obviate :  for  I  can  never  be  underftood,  unlefs  by 
the  very  perfons  here  meant,  to  infinuate,  that  there 
are  no  proper  judges  of  writing,  or  to  endeavour 
to  exclude  from  the  commonv/eaith  of  literature  any 
of  thofe  noble  critics,  to  v/hofe  kbours  the  learned 
world  are  fo  greatly  indebted.  Such  were  Ariftotle, 
Horace,  and  Longinus,  among  the  ancients,  Dacier 
and  Boliu  among  the  French,  and  feme  perhaps 
among  us ;  w^ho  have  ce-rtainly  been  duly  authorifed 
to  execute  at  leaft  a  judicial  authority  in  fcro  Htera- 
fio. 

But  without  afcertaining  all  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions of  a  critic,  which  I  have  touched  on  elfewhere, 
I  think  I  may  very  boldly  objecl  to  the  cenfures  of 
any  one  pail  upon  works  which  he  hath  not  himfelf 
read.  Such  cenfurers  as  thefe,  whether  they  fpeak 
from  their  own  guefs  or  fufpicion,  or  from  the  report 
and  opinion  of  others,  may  properly  be  faid  to  flander 
the  reputation  of  the  book  they  Qondemn. 

Such  may  likev/ife  be  fufpe(fted  of  deferving  this 
character,  who,  without  afTigning  any  particular 
faults,  condemn  the  whole  in  general  defamatory 
terms  ;  fuch  as  vile,  dull,  da — d  fluff,  &c.  and 
particularly  by  the  ufe  of  the  monofyllable  Low ;  a 
word  which  becomes  the  mouth  of  no  critic  who  is 
not  Right  Honourable. 

Again,  though  there  may  be  fome  faults  iuflly 
affigned  in  the  work;  yet  if  thofe  are  not  in  the  m.oft 
cffential  parts,  or,  if  they  are  compenlated  by  greater 
beauties,  it  will  favour  rather  of  the  malice  of  a 
ilandercr,  than  of  the  judgment  of  a  true  critic,  to 
pals  a  fevere  fentcncc  upon  the  whole,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  fome  vicious  part.  This  is  dircdly  contrary 
to  the  fcntiments  of  Horace  : 

E  3  Verum 
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Vcnim  uhi  plura  nttent  in  carmine^  non  ego  faucis 
Offender  macuUs,  quas  aut  incuria  fudlt^ 
Aut  htimana  parum  cavii  nature 

But  where  the  beauties,  more  in  number,  fhinc^ 
I  am  not  angry,  when  a  cafual  line 
(That  with  ibme  trivial  faults  unequal  flows) 
A  carelefs  hand,  or  human  frailty  fliows. 

Mr.  Francis, 

For  as  Martial  fays,  Aliter  non  fitj  avite,  liber. 
No  book  can  be  otherwife  compofed.  All  beauty 
of  charafter,  as  well  as  of  countenance,  and  indeed 
of  every  thing  human,  is  to  be  tried  in  this  manner. 
Cruel  indeed  would,  it  be,  if  fuch  a  work  as  this 
hiftory,  which  hath  employed  fome  thoufands  of. 
hours  in-tliie  compoiing,  fnould  be  liable  to  be  con- 
demned, becaufe  fome  particular  chapter,  or  perhaps 
chapters,  may  be  obnoxious  to  very  jult  and  fenfible 
obje6tions.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  moil  rigorous  fentence  upon  books  fupported  by 
fuch  objeftions,  which,  if  they  were  rightly  taken 
(and  that  they  are  not  always)  do  by  no  means  go 
to  the  merit  of  the  \yhoie.  In  the  theatre  efpecially, 
a  fingle  expreffion  which  doth  not  coincide  with 
the  taile  of  the  audience,  or  with  any  individual 
critic  of  that  audience,  is  fure  to  be  hiffed ;  and  one 
fcene  which  fhould  be  difapproved,  would  hazard  the 
whole  piece.  To  wrire  within  fuch  fevere  rules  as 
thefe,  is  as  impoifible  as  to  live  up  to  fome  fplenetic 
opinions ,  and  if  we  judge  according  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  fome  critics,  and  of  fome  chriftians,  no_ 
Aiithor  will  be  faved  in  this  world,  and  no  man  in 
^he  next,. 
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CHAP.     II, 

^'ke  adventures  'xhich  Sophia  jr.et  with  after  her 
leaving  Upton. 

OUR  hiftory.  jufl  before  it  was  obliged  to  turn 
about,  and  travel  backwards,  had  mentioned 
the  departure  of  Sophia  and  her  nnaid  from  the  inn  j 
we  fhall  nov/  therefore  purfue  the  iteps  of  that  lovely 
creature;,  and  leave  her  unvvrorthy  lover  a  little  longer 
to  bemoan  his  ill-luck,  or  rather  his  ill-condu6l. 

Sophia  having  diredted  her  guide  to  travel  through 
bye-roads  acrofs  the  country,  they  now  pafied  the 
Severn,  and  had  fcarce  got  a  mile  from  the  inn,  when 
the  young  lady,  looking  behind  her,  faw  feveral 
horfes  coming  after  on  full  fpeed.  This  greatly 
alarmed  her  fears,  and  £i\c  called  to  the  guide  to  put 
on  as  fail  as  pafiible. 

He  immediately  obeyed  her,  and  away  they  rode  a. 
full  gallop.  But  the  failer  they  y,^ent,  the  fafter  \vere 
they  followed  j  and  as  the  horfes  behind  were  fome- 
what  fwifter  than  thofe  before^  fo  the  former  were  at 
length  overtaken.  A  happy  circumilance  for  poor 
Sophia;  whofe  fears,  joined  to  her  fatigue,  had'al- 
moft  overpowerd  her  fpirits ;  but  flie  was  now  in- 
ftantly  relieved  by  a  female  voice,  that  greeted  her 
in  the  fofteft  manner,  and  with  the  utmofb  civility. 
This  greeting  Sophia,  as  foon  as  llie  could  recover 
her  breath,  with  like  civility,  and  with  the  higlieft 
fatisfaftion  to  herfelf,  returned. 

The  travellers  who  joined  Sophia,  and  who  had 
given  her  fuch  terror,  confided,  like  her  ov/n  com-^ 
pany,  of  two  females  and  a  guide.  The  two  parties 
proceeded  three  full  miles  together  before  any  one 
offered  again  to  open  their  mouths ;  when  our  he- 
roine, having  pretty  well  got  the  better  of  her  fear 
(but  yet  being  fomewhat  furprized  that  the  other  ftill 
continued  to  attend  her,  as  ilie  purfucd  no  great 

^  4  road. 
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road,and  had  alreadypafled  through  feveral  turnings) , 
accofted  the  ftrange  lady  in  a  mod  obliging  tone ;  , 
and  faid,   *  She  was  very  happy  to  find  they  were 

*  both  travelling  the  fame  way.'  The  other,  who, 
like  a  ghoft,  only  wanted  to  be  fpoke  to,  readily 
anfwered,    *  That  the  happinels  v/as  entirely  hers  ; 

*  that  Ihe  was  a  perfect  ilranger  in  that  country,  and 

*  vvas  To  overjoyed  at  meeting  a  companion  of  her 

*  own  lex,  that  Ihe  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  an 

*  impertinence  which  required  great  apology,  in 
^  keeping  pace  with  her.'  More  civilities  pafied 
between  thefe  tv70  ladies  ;  for  Mrs.  Honour  had  nov/ 
given  place  to  the  fine  habit  of  the  ftranger,  and 
had  fallen  into  the  rear.  But  though  Sophia  had 
great  curiofity  to  knowwhy  the  other  lady  continued 
to  travel  on  through  the  fame  bye-roads  with  herfelf, 
nay,  though  this  gave  her  fome  uneafinefs,  yet  fear, 
or  modefly,  or  fome  other  confideration,  reftrained 
her  from  alking  the  queftion. 

The  ftrange  lady  now  laboured  under  a  difficulty, 
which  appears  almoft  below  the  dignity  of  hiftory  to 
mention.  Her  bonnet  had  been  blown  from  her 
head  not  lefs  than  five  times  within  the  lail  mile  j  nor 
could  flie  come  at  any  ribbon  or  handkerchief  to  tie 
it  under  her  chin.  When  Sophia  v/as  informed  of 
this,  fhe  immediately  ilipplied  her  with  a  handker- 
chief for  this  purpofe ;  wiiich,  while  (h^  was  pulling 
.  from  her  pocket,  fhe  perhaps  too  much  negle6ted  the. 
management  of  her  horfe,  for  the  beaft  now  un-, 
Juckily  mailing  a  falfe  fcep,  fell  upon  his  fore-legs, 
and  threw  his  fair  rider  from  his  back. 
'  Though  Sophia  came  head  '  foremoft  to  the 
ground,  ihe  happily  received  not  the  ieaxL  damage  j 
and  the  fame  circumiftances  v/hich  had  perhaps  con- 
tributed tp  her  fall,  nov/ preferved  her  from  confu- 
jRon ;  for  the  lane  which  they  were  then  paiTing  v/as 
narrov/,  and  very  much  overgrown  with  trees,  lo  that 
the  moon  could  here  afford  very  little  light,  and  was 
moreover,  at  prefent,  fo  obfcurcd  in  a  cloudj  that 
■■    .    ■  jt 
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it  was  almoft  pcrfeftly  dark.  By  thefe  means  the 
young  lady's  modefiy,  which  v/as  extremely  delicate, 
efcaped  as  i'rec  from  injury  as  her  limbs,  and  flie  was 
once  more  reinftated  in  her  faddle,  having  received 
no  other  harm  than  a  little  fright  by  her  fall. 

Day-light  at  length  appeared  in  its  full  luftrej  and 
nov/  the  ivvo  ladies,  who  were  riding  over  a  com.mon 
fide  by  fide,  looking  ftedfaftly  at  each  other,  at  the 
•fame  moment  both  their  eyes  became  fixed  ;  both 
their  horfes  ftopt,  and  both  fpeaking  together,  with 
equal  joy  pronounced,  the  one  the  name  of  Sophia, 
the  other  that  of  Harriet. 

This  unexpected  encounter  furprized  the  ladies 
much  more  than  I  believe  it  will  the  fagacious  reader, 
v/ho  mull  have  imagined  that  the  flrange  lady 
could  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  the  coufin 
of  Mlfs  \Veilern,whom  we  before  m.entioned  to  have 
fallied  from  the  inn  a  fev/  minutes  after  her. 

So  c-reat  was  the  furorize  and  iov  which  thefe  two 
coufins  conceived  at  this  meeting  (tor  they  had  for- 
merly been  n'loft  intimate  acquaintance  and  friends, 
and  had  long  lived  together  with  their  aunt  Wcftcrn) 
that  it  is  impofTible  to  recount  half  the  congratu- 
lations which  paffcd  between  them, '  before  either 
afked  a  very  natural  quePaon  of  the  other,  namely, 
whither  fhe  was  going? 

This  at  laft,  however,  came  firft  from  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick j  but  eaf/  and  natural  as  the  queftion  may 
leem,  Sophia  found  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  very 
ready  and'  certain  anfv/er.  She  begged  her  coufin 
therefore  to  fufpend  all  curiofity  till  they  arrived  at 
feme  inn,   *  which  I  fuppofe,'  fays  fhe,   *  can  hardly 

*  be  far  difrant;  apd  believe  me,  Harriet,  I  fufpend 

*  as  much  curiofity  on  my  fide ;  for  indeed  I  believe 

*  our  aHoniThment  is  pretty  equal.' 

Tht*  convcrfation  which  paiTcd  between  thefe  ladies 
on  the  road,  was,  I  apprehend,  little  v/orth  relating; 
and  Ids  certainly  was  that  between  the  two  waiting- 
women:  for  they  likewifc  began  to  pay  their  comj>ii- 

iiicnts 
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ments  to  each  other.     As  for  the  guides  they  were  \ 
debarred  from  the  pleafure  of  difcOurfe,    the  one 
being  placed  in  the  van,  and  the  other  obliged  to 
bring  up  the  rear. 

In  this  pofture  they  travelled  many  hours,  till 
they  came  into  a  wide  and  well-beaten  road,  which, 
as  they  turned  to  the  right,  foon  brought  them  to  a 
very  fair  promifing  inn ;  where  they  all  alighted :  but 
fo  fatigued  was  Sophia,  that,  as  fae  had  fat  herhorfe 
during  the  laft  five  or  fix  miles  with  great  difficulty, 
fo  was  Hie  now  incapable  of  difmounting  from  him 
without  aiTiflance.  This  the  landlord,  who  had  hold 
of  her  horfe,  prefently  perceiving,  ouered  to  lift  her 
in  his  arms  from  her  faddle^  and  fhe  too  readily  ac- 
cepted the  tender  of  his  fervice.  Indeed  fortune 
feems  to  have  refolved  to  put  Sophia  to  the  blufn  that 
day,  and  the  fecond  malicious  attempt  fucceeded 
better  than  the  firfi ;  for  my  landlord  had  no  looner 
received  the  young  lady  in  his  arms,  than  his  feet, 
which  the  gout  had  lately  very  feverely  handled^ 
gave  way,  and  down  he  tumbled  -,  but  at  the  fame 
time,  with  no  lefs  dexterity  than  gallantry,  con- 
trived to  throw  himfelf  under  his  charming,  burthen, 
fo  that  he  alone  received  any  bruife  from  the  fall  j 
for  the  great  injury  which  happened  to  Sophia,  was 
a  violent  fhock  given  to  her  modefcy,  by  an  immo- 
derate grin,  which,  at  her  rifmg  from  the  ground, 
fhe  obferved  in  the  countenancd  of  moll  of  the 
bycftanders.  This  made  her  lufpedl  what  had 
really  happened,  and  what  we  fhall  not  here  relate, 
for  the  indulgence  of  thofe  readers  who  are  capable 
of  laughing  at  the  offence  given  to  a  young  lady's 
delicacy.  Accidents  of  this  kind  we  have  never  re- 
garded in  a  comical  light  j  nor  will  we  fcruple  to  fay, 
that  he  muft  have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  mo- 
deily  of  a  beautiful  young  wom.an,  who  would  wifh 
to  facrifice  it  to  fo  paultry  a  fatisfadion  as  can  arife 
from  laughter, 

This 
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This  fright  and  fhock,  joined  to  the  violent  fatigue 
which  both  her  mind  and  body  had  undergone,  al- 
moft  overcame  the  excellent  conftitution  of  Sophia, 
and  fne  had  fcarce  jQ:renp;th  fufficicnt  to  totter  into  the 
inn,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  maid.  Here  flie  was 
no  fooner  feated  than  |he  called  for  a  glafs  of  v/ater ; 
but  Mrs.  Honour,  vei;y  judicioufiy,  in  my  opinion, 
changed  it  into  a  glafs  of  wine. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  hearing  from  Mrs.  Honour,  that 
Sophia  had  not  been  in  bed  during  the  tAvo  laft 
nights,  and  obfervipg  her  to  look  very  pale  and  wan 
with  her  fatigue,  earneftiy  entreated  her  to  refrefh 
herfelf  with  fome  (leep.  She  was  yet  a  ftranger  to 
her  hixlory,  or  her  apprehcnfions ;  but  had  fhe  known 
both,  fhe  would  have  given  the  fame  advice ;  for 
reft  v/as  vifibly  neceffary  for  her;  and  their  long 
journey  through  byeroads  fo  entirely  removed  ail 
danger  of  purfuit,  that  fhe  was  herfelf  perfeftly  eafy 
on  that  account. 

Sophia  was  eafily  prevailed  on  to  follow  the  coun^ 
fei  or  her  friend,  v/hich  Y\^as  heartily  feconded  by 
her  maid.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  likewife  offered  to  bear 
her  coufin  company,  which  Sophia,  witli  much  com- 
plaifi-ince,  accepted. 

The  miftrefs  was  no  fooner  in  bed,  than  the  maid 
prepared  to  foUov/  her  example.  She  began  to  make 
many  apologies  to  her  fifter  Abigail  for  leaving  her 
alone  in  fo  horrid  a  place  as  an  inn  ;  but  the  other 
flopped  her  Hiort,  being  as  v/ell  inclined  to  a  nap  as 
herfelf,  and  defired  the  honour  of  being  her  bedfel- 
low. Sophia's  maid  agreed  to  give  her  a  fliare  of 
her  bed,  but  put  in  her  claim  to  all  the  honour.  So 
after  many  court'fies  and  compliments,  to  bed  toge- 
ther went  the  waiting-women,  as  their  miflrclVes  had 
done  before  them. 

It  was  ufual  with  my  landlord  (as  indeed  it  is 

with  the  whole  fraternity)  to  enquire  particularly  of 

all  coachmen,  footmen,  poilboys,  and  others,  into 

the  names  of  all  his  gueils  i  wjiat  their  eilate  was, 

5  *  an4 
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and  where  it  lay.  It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  many  particular  circiimftances  which  at- 
tended our  travellers,  and  clpecially  their  retiring  ail 
to  flecp  at  lb  extraordinary  and  unufual  an  hour  as 
ten  in  the  morning,  ihould  excite  his  curiofity.  As 
ibon  therefore  as  the  guides  entered  the  kitchen,  he 
be;^an  to  examine  who  the  ladies  were,  and  whence 
they  came ;  but  the  guides,  though  they  faithfully 
related  all  they  knew,  gave  him  very  little  fatisiac- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  inflamed  his 
curiofity  than  extinguilhed  it. 

This  landlord  had  the  charafter,  among  all  his 
neighbours,  of  being  a  very  fagacious  fellow.  He 
was  thought  to  lee  farther  and  deeper  into  things 
than  any  man  in  the  pariili,  the  parfon  himfelf  not 
excepted.  Perhaps  his  look  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  procure  him  this  reputation  ;  for  there  was 
in  this  fomething  wonderfully  wife  and  fignificanr, 
efpecially  when  he  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  j  which, 
indeed,  he  feldom  was  without.  His  behaviour, 
likewife,  greatly  affiiled  in  promoting  the  opinion 
of  his  vnfdom.  In  his  deportmicnt  he  was  folemn,  if 
not  fullen ;  and  when  he  fpoke,  which  was  feldom, 
he  always  delivered  himfelf  in  a  flow  voice;  and 
though  his  fentences  v/ere  lliort,  they  were  ftill  in- 
terrupted with  many  hums  and  ha's,  ay,  ays,  and 
other  expletives:  fo  that  though  he  accompanied  his 
words  with  certain  explanatory  geftures,  fuch  as 
ihaking,  or  nodding  in.<:  head,  or  pointing  with  his 
forefinger,  he  generally  lefi  his  hearers  to  underftand 
more  than  he  expreffed  ;  nay,  he  commonly  gave 
them  the  hint,  that  he  knew  much  m.ore  than  he 
thought  proper  to  difciofe.  This  laft  circumftance 
alone,  may,  indeed,  very  v/ell  account  for  his  cha- 
racter of  wifdom  ;  fmce  men  are  ftrangely  inclined 
to  worlhip  v/hat  they  do  not  underftand.  A  grand 
fecret,  upon  which  feveral  impofers  on  mankind  have 
totally  relied  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  frauds. 

1  in^ 
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This  polite  perfon  now  taking  his  wife  afide,  afked 
her,  *  what  fne  thought  ol:"  the  ladies  lately  arrived?' 

*  Think  of  them  ?'  faid  the  wife,  ^  why  what  fhouid 

*  I  think  of  them  ?  I  knew,'  anfwered  he,  *  what 
'  I  think.     The  guides  tell  flrange  llories.      One 

*  pretends  to  be  come  from  Gloucefter,  and  the 
'  other  from  Upton  -,  and  neither  of  them,  for  what 
^  I  can  find,  can  tell  whither  they  are  going.  But 
'  what  people  ever  travel  acrofs  the  country  from 

*  Upton  hiiher,  efpecially  to  London  ?  And  one  of 

*  the  maid-fervants,  before  flie  alighted  from  her 
'  horfe,  aflvcd,  if  this  was  not  the  London  Road  ? 

*  Now  I  have  put  all  thefe  circum.ftances  together, 
'  and  whom  do  you  think  I  have  found  them  out  to 
'^  be  ?'     *  Nay,'  anfwered  fhe,    ^  you  know  I  never 

*  pretend  to  guefs  at  your  difcoveries.' '  It  is  a 

*  good  girl,'  replied  he,  chucking  her  under  the 
chin  ;  ^  I  muft  own  you  have  always  fubmitted 
'  to  my  knoYv'ledge  of  thefe  matters.  Why  then, 
'  depend  upon  it ;  mind  what  I  fay, — depend  upon 
'  It  J    they  are  certainly  fom.e  of  the  rebel  ladies, 

*  who,  they  fay,  travel  Vvith  the  young  Chevalier  ; 

*  and  have  taken  a  round-about  v/ay  to  efcape  the 
'  duke's  army.' 

*^  Hufband,'  quoth  the  v/ife,  *  you  have  certainly 
'  hit  it  J   for  one  of  them   is  drell   as  hne  as  any 

*  princefs ;  and,  to  be  fure,  Ike  looks  for  all  the 
'  world  like  one. But  yet,  when  I  confider  one 

*  thing.' When  you  confider,'  cries  the  landlord 

contemptuoufly. *  Come,  pray  let's  hear  v.'hat 

*  you  confider.' *  Why  it   is,'    anfwered  the 

wife,  *  that  Ihe  is  too  humble  to  be  any  very  great 

*  lady  :  for  while  our  Betcy  v/as  warming  the  bed, 

*  file  called  her  nothing  but  child,  and  my  dear, 
^  and  Iweeiheart ;  and  when  Betty  oHcrcd  to  pull 
'  off  her  Oioes  and  Itockings,  flie  would  not  fuffer 
'  her,  faying,  jlhe  would  not  give  her  the  trouble.' 

*  Pugh  !'  anfvvcrcd  the  hulband^  '  that  is  nothing. 

*  Do'lt  think,    becauic  you  have  i'ccn  fome  great 

'    '  ladies 
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*  ladies  rude  and  uncivil  to  peiTohs  below  them, 

*  that  none  of  thenT  know  how  to  behave  themfeives 

*  when  they  come  before  their  inferiors  ?    I  think  I 

*  know  people  of  hilhion  when  I  fee  them.     I  think 

*  I  do.     Did  not  fhe  call  for  a  glafs  of  v/ater  v/htn 
'  fhe  came  in  ?  Another  fort  of  women  would  have 

*  called  for  a  dram  5  you  know  they  would.   •  If  Ihe 

*  be  not  a  woman  of  very  great  quality,  fell  me  for 

*  a  fool  J    and,  I  believe,  thofe  vv^ho   buy  me  will 

*  have   a  bad  bargain.      Now,  would  a  woman  of 

*  her  quality  travel  without  a  footman,  unlefs  upon 

*  fome  fuch  extraordinary  occaficn  ?'     '  Nay,  to  be 

*  lure,  huPoand,'  cries  fhe,   '  you  know  thefe  matters 

*  better  than  I,  or  moil  folk.'     '  I  think  I  do  know 

*  fomething,'  faid  he.      *  To  be  fljre,'  anrwercd  the 
wife,   '  the  poor  little  heart  looked  fo  piteous,  when 

*  Ihe  fat  down  in  the  chair,   I  proteft  I  could  not 
'  help  having  a  compafTion  for  her,  ahiioft  as  much 

*  as  if  fhe  had  been  a  poor  body.     But  what's  to 

*  be  done,  huiband  ?  If  an  fhe  be  a  rebel,  I  fuppofe 

*  you  intend  to  betray  her  up  to  the  court.     Well, 

*  file's  a  fweet-tempered,  good-humxoured  lady,   be 
'  fhe  what  flie  will,  and  I  fhall  hardly  refrain  from 

*  crying  when  I  hear  ihe  is  hanged  or  beheaded.' 

*  Pooh  !'     anfwered   the  hufoand, *  But  as  to 

*  what's  to  be  done  it  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  de- 
'  termine.     I  hope,   before  fhe  goes  away,  we  fhall 

*  have  the  news  of  a  battle :    for  if  the  Chevalier 

*  fhould  get  the  better,  fhe  may  gain  us  interefb  at 

*  court,  and  make  our  fortunes  without  betraying 

*  her.'     '  Why,  that's  true,'  replied  the  wife  i  *  and 

*  I  heartily  hope  fhe  will  have  it  in  her  power.    Cer- 

*  tainiy  fhe's  a  fweet  gocd  lady  j  it  would  go  horri- 

*  bly  againft  me  to  have  her  come  to  any  harm.' 

*  Pooh,'  cries  the  landlord,  *  women  are  always  fo 

*  tender-hearted.      Why  you  would  not  harbour 

*  rebels,  would  you  ?'  *  No  certainly,'  anfwered  the 
wife ;  ^  and  as  for  betraying  her,  come  what  v/ill  on't, 

*  nobody 
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*  nobody  can  blame  us.     It  is  what  any  body  would 

*  do  in  our  cafe/ 

While  our  politic  landlord^  who  had  not,  we  fee^ 
undefervediy  tlie  reputation  of  great  wifdom  among 
his  neighbours,  was  engaged  in  debating  this  matter 
with  himl'eif  (for  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  opi- 
nion of  his  wife),  news  arrived  that  the  rebels  had 
given  the  duke  the  flip,  and  had  got  a  day's  march 
towards  London ;  and  foon  after  arrived  a  famous 
Jacobite  'fquire,  who,  with  great  joy  in  his  counte- 
nance, fhook  the  landlord  by  the  hand,  faying,  '  all's 

*  our  own,  boy,  ten  thoufand  honeft  Frenchmen  are 

*  landed  in  Suffolk.     Old  England  for  ever !    ten 

*  thoufand  French,  my  brave  lad !    I  ami  going  to 
'  tap  away  directly.' 

This  news  determined  the  opinion  o-f  the  wife  man, 
and  he  refolved  to  make  his  court  to  the  young  lady, 
when  llie  arofe ;  for  he  had  now  (he  faid)  difcovered 
that  fhe  was  no  other  than  iVIadam  Jenny  Cameron 
herfelf. 

CHAP.     III. 

Avery  jhort  chapter .^  in  which  however  is  ajun^  a  mcon^. 
a  Jiar,  and  an  angel. 

riP^ HE  fun  (for  he  keeps  very  good  hours  ar 
X  this  time  of  the  year)  had  been  fome  time 
retired  to  reft,  when  Sophia  arofe  greatly  refrellied 
by  her  fleepj  which,  fhort  as  it  was,  nothing  buc 
her  extreme  fatigue  could  have  occafioned  ;  for 
though  fhe  had  told  her  makl,  and  perhaps  herfelf 
too,  that  fhe  was  perfectly  eafy  when  Ihe  left  Upton ; 
yet  it  is  certain  her  mind  was  a  little  affedbed  with, 
that  malady  which  is  attended  with  all  the  reftlefs 
fymptoms  of  a  fever,  and  is  perhaps  the  very  diftem- 
per  which  phyficians  mean  (if  they  mean  any  thing) 
by  the  fever  on  the  fpirits, 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  likewife  left  her  bed  at  the  fame 
time ;  and  having  fummoned  her  maid,  immediatel"/ 
drcfl'ed  herfelf.  She  was  really  a  very  pretty  woman, 
and  had  flie  been  in  any  other  company  but  that  of 
Sophia,  might  have  been  thought  beautiful ;  but 
when  Mrs,  Honour  of  her  own  accord  attended  (for 
her  miftrefs  would  not  fuffer  her  to  be  waked),  and 
had  equipped  our  heroine,  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
partrick,  who  had  performed  the  office  of  the  miOrn- 
ing-ftar,  and  had  preceded  greater  glories,  fliared 
the  fate  of  that  ilar,  and  were  totally  eclipfed  the 
moment  thofe  glories  fhone  forth. 

Perhaps  Sophia  never  looked  more  beautiful  than 
Ihe  did  at  this  inflant.  We  ought  not  therefore  t(J 
condemn  the  maid  of  the  inn  for  her  hyberbole,  who 
when  fhe  defcended,  after  having  lighted  the  fire, 
declared,  and  ratifted  it  with  an  oath,  that  if  ever 
there  was  an  angel  upon  earth,  flie  was  nov/  above 
ftairs. 

Sophia  had  acquainted  her  coufin  with  her  defigri 
to  go  to  London  ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had  agreed 
to  accompany  her  j  for  the  arrival  of  her  huiband 
at  Upton  had  put  an  end  to  her  dcfign  of  going  to 
Bath,  or  to  her  aunt  Weftern.  They  had  there^ ' 
fore  no  fooner  finillied  their  tea,  than  Sophia  pro-  , 
pofed  to  fet  out,  the  moon  then  fhining  extremely 
bright,  and  as  for  the  irotl  fhe  defied  it ;  nor  had 
file  any  of  thofe  apprehenlions  which  many  young 
ladies  would  have  felt  at  travelling  by  night;  for  llie 
had,  as  we  have  before  obfervcd,  fome  little  degree 
of  natural  courage  ;  and  this  her  prefent  fenfationsy 
which  bordered  fomewhat  on  deipair,  greatly  en- 
creafed.  Befides,  as  ilie  had  already  travelled  tv/ice 
with  fafety,'  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  fne  was  the 
better  emboldened  to  truft  to  it  a  third  time. 

The  difpofition  of   Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  more 
timorous  ;  for  though  the  greater  terrors  had  con- 
quered the  lefs,  and  the  prefence  of  her  hu1"bandhad 
driven  her  away  at  fo  unfeafonable  an  hour  from 
6  Upton  J 
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Upton  j  yet  being  nov/  arrived  at  a  place  where  Ihe 
:hought  herfelf  fafe  from  his  purfuit,  theic  klTer  ter- 
"ors  of  I  know  not  what,  operated  fo  firongly,  tliat 
lie  earntftly  entreated  her  cGufm  to  flay  till  the  next 
norning,  and  not  expofe  herfelf  to  the  dangers  of 
Tavelling  by  night. 

Sophia,  who  was  yielding  to  an  excefs,  when  fhe 
:ould  neither  laugh  nor  reafon  her  coufin  out  of 
:hefe  apprehenfions,  at  laft  gave  way  to  them.  Per- 
laps,  indeed,  had  flis  known  of  her  father's  arrival 
It  Upton,  it  might  have  been  more  difficult  to  have 
Derfuaded  her ;  for  as  to  Jones,  fhe  had,  I  am 
ifraid,  no  great  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
wertaken  by  him ;  nay,  t9  confefs  the  truth,  I  be- 
lieve  Ihe  rather  v/ifhed  than  feared  it ;  though  I 
night  honeftly  enough  have  concealed  this  wifh 
from  the  reader,  as  it  was  one  of  thofe  fecret  fpon- 
caneous  emotions  of  the  foul,  to  which  the  reafon  is 
[)ften  a  flranger. 

When  our  young  ladies  had  determined  to  rem.ain 
all  that  evening  in  their  inn,  they  were  attended  by 
die  landlady,  who  defired  to  know  what  their  lady- 
(hips  w^ould  be  pleafed  to  eat.  Such  charms  v/cre 
there  in  the  voice,  in  the  manner,  and  in  the  affable 
deportment  of  Sophia,  that  (lie  raviflied  the  landlady 
to  the  higheft  degree ;  and  that  good  woman  con- 
cluding that  fhe  had  attended  Jenny  Cameron,  be- 
came in  a  moment  a  (launch  Jacobite,  and  wifhed 
heartily  well  to  the  young  Pretender's  cauie,  from 
the  great  fv/eetnefs  and  affability  v/icii  which  flie  l::id 
been  treated  by  his  fuppofed  miilrefs. 

The  two  couhns  began  now  to  impart  to  each 
other  their  reciprocal  curiofity,  to  know  what  extra- 
ordinary accidents  on  both  fides  occafioned  this  \o 
flrange  and  unexpected  meeting.  At  idfl  Mrs.  Fitz  - 
patrick,  having  obtained  of  Sophia  a  promife  of 
communicating  likcwife  in  her  turn,  began  to  relate 
what  the  reader,  if  he  is  defirous  to  knov/her  hiflory, 
may  read  in  the  cnfuino;  chapter. 

Vol.  Vli.  V 
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CHAP.     IV. 

^.he  hifiory  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick.  • 

MRS.  Fitzpatrick,  after  a  filence  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, fetching  a  deep  figh,  thus  began  : 

*  It  is  natural  to  the  unhappy  to  feel  a  fecret  con- 

*  cern  inrecoUectingthofe  periods  of  their  lives  which 
'^  have  been  moil  delightful  to  them.  The  remem- 
^  brance  of  paft  pleafures  affefts  us  with  a  kind  of 

*  tender  grief,     like  what    we  fuffer  for  departed 

*  friends  i  and  the  ideas  of  both  may  be  faid  to 
*■  haunt  our  imaginations. 

*■  For  this  reafon,  I  never  reflefl  without  forrow  on. 

*  thofe  days  (the  happieft  far  of  my  life)  which  we 

*  fpent  together,  when  both  were  under  the  care  of 

*  my  aunt  Weftern.     Alas !  why  are  Mifs  GraveairSj^ 

*  and  Mifs  Giddy  no  more  ?  You  remember,  I  am 
^  fure,  when  we  knew  each  other  by  no  other  names, 

■  Indeed  you  gave  the  latter  appellation  with  too 
■'  much  caufe.  I  have  fince  experienced  how  much 
"•  I  deferved  it.  You,  my  Sophia,  was  always  my 
*'  iuperiot  in  every  thing,  and  I  heartily  hope  you 
■^  will  be  fo  in  your  fortune.  I  fhall  never  forget 
^  the  wife  and  matronly  advice  you  once  gave  me, 
'  when  r  lamented  being  difappointed  of  a   ball, 

*  though  you  could  not  be  then  fourteen  years  old. 
'^ O  my  Sophy,  how  bleft  muft  have  been  my 

*  Iituation,   when  I  could  think  fuch  a  difappoint-  \ 

*  ment  a  misfortune  ;  and  when  indeed  it  was  the 
•^  greateft  I  had  ever  known  !' 

'  And  yet,  my  dear  Harriet,'  anfwered  Sophia^ 

*  it  was  then  a  ferious  m.atter  with  you.     Comfort 

*  yourfclf  therefore  with  thinking,  that  v/hatever  you 

*  now  lament,   may  hereafter  appear  as  trifling  and 

■  contem.ptible  as  a  ball  would  at  this  time.' 

*  Alas,  my  Sophia,'  replied  the  other  lady,  'you 
'  yourfelf  will  think  otherv/ife  of  my  prefent  fituation ; 

«■  for 
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for  greatly  muft  that  tender  heart  be  altered,  if  my 
misfortunes  do  not  draw  many  a  figh,  nay,  many  a 
tear,  from  you.  The  knowledge  of  this  fhould 
perhaps  deter  me  from  relating  what  I  am  convinced 

will  fo  much  afFe6t  you.' Here  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 

rick  ftopr,  till,  at  the  repeated  entreaties  of  Sophja, 
he  thus  proceeded. 

'  Though  you  muft  have  heard  much  of  my  mar- 
riage J  yet  as  matters  may  probably  have  been 
mifreprefented,  I  will  fet  out  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  my  unfortunate  acquaintance  with 
my  prefent  hun)and  ;  vvhich  was  at  Batli,  loon 
after  you  left  my  aunt,  and  returned  home  to  your 
father. 

'  Am.ong  the  gay  young  fellov/s,  Vvho  vrere  at 
this  feafon  at  Bath,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  one.  He 
was  handfome,  degagc^  extremely  gallant,  and  in 
his  drefs  exceeded  moft  others.  In  Ihort,  my  dear, 
if  you  was  unluckily  to  fee  him  now,  I  could  de- 
fcribe  him  no  better  than  by  telling  you  he  was  tlie 
very  reverfc  of  every  thing  which  he  is  :  for  he 
hath  rufticated  himfelf  fo  long,  that  he  is  become 
an  abfolute  wild  IriHiman.  But  to  proceed  in  my 
ftory;  the  qualifications  which  he  then  poiTefTed, 
fo  well  recommended  him,  that  though  the  people 
of  quality  at  that  time  lived  feparate  from  the 
reft  of  the  company,  and  excluded  them  from  all 
their  parties,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  found  means  to  gain 
admittance.  It  was  perhaps  no  eafy  matter  to  avoid 
liim;  for  he  required  very  little  or  no  invitation  j 
and  as  being  handfome  and  genteel,  he  found  it  no 
very  difficult  matter  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
ladies  ;  fo,  he  having  frequently  drawn  his  Iword, 
the  men  did  not  cai-e  publickly  to  affront  him. 
Had  it  not  been  for  feme  fuch  reafon,  I  believe  he 
would  have  been  foon  expelled  by  his  own  fcx  3  for 
furely  he  had  no  ftridt  title  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Fnglifli  gentry;  nor  did  they  feem  inclined  to  fliew 
him  any  extraordinary  favour.  They  all  abufed 
F  2  <  him 
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*  him  behind  his  back^  which  might  probably  pro- 

*  ct'cd  from  envy ;    for  by  the  women  he  v/as  well 

*  received,   and  Very  particularly  diftingiiiflied  by 

*  them. 

*  My  aunt,  tho'jgh  no  pcrfon  of  quality  herfelf,  as 

*  fhe  had  always  lived  about  the  court,  v/as  enrolled 

*  in  that  party  :  for  by  whaitever  means  you  get  into 

*  the  polite  circle,  when  you  are  once  there,  it  is. 

*  fufhcient  merit  for  you  that  you  are  there.  This 
^  obfervation,  young  as  you  v/as,  you  could  fcarce 

*  avoid  making  from  my  aunt,  wlio  was  free,  or  re- 
'  ferved,  with  ail  people,  juft  as  they  had  more  or 

*  lefs  of  this  merit. 

*  And  this  merit,  I  believe,  it  vv^as,  which  princi- 
'  pally  recommended  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  her  favour. 
'  In  which  he  fo  well  fucceeded,  that  he  was  always 
'  one  of  her  private  parties.     Nor  v/as  he  backward 

*  in  returning  fuch  diftin^lion  ;  for  lie  foon  grew  fo 
'  very  particular  in  his  behaviour  to  her,  that  the 

*  fcandal  club  firfc  began  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  the 

*  better difpofedperfons  madeamatch  between  them. 

*  For  m^y  ov/n  part,  I  confefs,  I  made  no  doubt  but 

*  that  his  defigns  were  flriclly  honourable,  as  the 
'  phrafe  is  ;  that  is,  to  rob  a  lady  of  her  fortune  by 
'  way  of  marriage.     My  aunt  v/as,  I  conceived,  nei- 

*  ther  young  enough  nor  handfome  enough,  to  at - 
^  trad:  much  wicked  inclination;  but  Hie  had  matri- 

*  monial  charms  in  great  abundance. 

*  I  v/as  the  more  contirmed  in  this  opinion  from 

*  the  extraordinary  refpedc  which  lie  Ihewed  to  my- 

*  felf,  from  the  firfl  moment  of  our  acquaintance. 
'  This  I  underilood  as  an  attempt  to  k-ffen,  if  pof- 
^  fible,  that  difinclination  which  my  intcreft  might  be 
*■  fuppofcd  to  give  me  towards  the  match;  and  1  know 

*  not  but  hi  feme  meafure  it  had  that  erfecl :  for  as 
^  1  was  well  contented  with  miy  own  fortune,  and 
'  of  all  people  the  leafl  a  flave  to  interefted  viev/s  ; 

*  fo  I  could  not  be  violently  the  enemy  of  a  man 
'  with  v/hofc  behaviour  to  me  I  was  greatly  pleafed; 

t  *  and 
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*  and  the  more  fo,  as  I  was  the  only  objefl  of  fuch 

*  refpedt ;  for  he  behaved  at  the  iame  time  to  many 

*  women  of  quality  without  any  refpedl  at  all. 

*  Agreeable  as  this  was  to  me,  he  loon  changed  it 
'  into  another  kind  of  behaviour,  which  v;as  perhaps 
*■  more  lb.  He  now  put  on  much  foftnefs  and  ten- 
'  dernefs,    and  languifhed  and  lighed  abundantly, 

*  At  times,  indeed,  whether  from  art  or  nature,  I  will 

*  not  determine,  he  gave  his  ufual  loofe  to  gaiety  and 

*  mirth ;   but  this  was  always  in  general  company, 

*  and  with  other  women  ;  for  even  in  a  country- 
'^  dance,  when  he  was  not  my  partner,  he  became 

*  grave  ;  and  put  en  the  fofteft  look  im.aginable,  the 

*  moment  he  approached  me.     Indeed  he  v/as  in  all 

*  things  fo  very  particular  towards  me,  that  I  mud 
'  have  been  blind  not  to  liave  difcovered  it.     And, 

*  and,  and — '  *  And  you  was  more  pleafcd  ftill,  my 
^  dear  Harriet,'  cries  Sophia;  *  you  need  not  be 
'  afliamed,'  added  fhe  fighing  ;  '  for  fure  there  are 

*  irrefiftible  charms  in  tendernefs,  wliich  too  many 

*  men  are  able  to  attecl.'  '  True,'  anfwered  her  cou- 
fin,  *  men,  v/ho  in  all  other  inftances  want  common 

*  fcnfe,   are  very  Pvlachiavels  in  the  art  of  loving. 

*  I  wifn  I  did  not  knov/  an  inftance. — Well,  fcandal 

*  now  began  to  be  as  bufy  vv^ith  me  as  it  had  before 

*  been  witli  my  aunt;  and  fome  good  ladies  did  not 

*  fcruplc  to  affirm,  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  an  in- 
^  trigue  with  us  both. 

*  But  what  may  feem  allonifhing  ;  my  aunt  never 
f  faw,  nor  in  the  leaf!  feemed  to  fufpect  that  which 
^  was  vifible  enough,  I  believe,  from  both  our  be- 
^  haviours.    One  would  indeed  think,  that  love  quite 

*  puts  out  the  eyes  of  an  old  woman.     In  taft,  they 

*  fo  greedily  fwallow  the  addrefies  v/hich  are  made  to 
'  them,  that,  like  an  outrageous  glutton,  they  are 

*  not  at  leifure  to  obfcrve  what  p-afics  amongfl  others 

*  at  the  fame  table.     Thio  I  have  obferved  in  more 

*  cafes  than  my  own  ;  and  this  was  I'o  (Irongly  verified 
f  by  my  aunt^  that,  tlitough  Hie  often  found  us  toe;e- 

F  3  ^  thvr 
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ther  at  licr  return  from  the  pump,  the  leaft  canting 
word  ofhis,  pretending  impatience  at  her  abfence, 
efFeduallylmothcredailfurpicion.  One  artifice  fuc- 
ceeded  with  her  to  admiration.  This'was  his  treat- 
ing me  like  a  little  child,  and  never  calling  me  by 
any  other  name  in  her  prefence,  but  that  of  pretty 
mils.  This  indeed  did  him  fome  diflervice  with 
your  humble  fervant ;  but  I  foon  faw  through  it, 
efpecially  as  in  her  abfence  he  behaved  tome,  as  I 
have  faid,  in  a  different  manner.  However,  if  I 
was  not  greatly  difobliged  by  a  condu6t  of  which  I 
had  difcovered  the  defign,  I  fmarted  very  feverely 
for  iti  for  my  aunt  really  conceived  me  to  be  what 
her  lover  (as  flie  thought  him)  called  me,  and 
treated  me,  in  all  reipe<5ts,  as  a  perfect  infant.  To 
lay  the  truth,  I  wonder  fhe  had  not  infilled  on  my 
again  wearing  leading-ftrings. 

*  At  lafi:,  my  lover  (for  fo  he  was)  thought  proper, 
in  a  moft  folemn  manner,  to  difclofe  a  fecret  which 
I  had  known  long  before.  He  now  placed  all  the 
love  which  he  had  pretended  to  my  aunt  to  my 
account.  He  lamented,  in  very  pathetic  terms,  the 
encouragement  Ihe  had  given  him,  and  made  a  high 
merit  of  the  tedious  hours,  in  which  he  had  un- 
dergone her  converfation.— What  fhall  I  tell  you, 
my  dear  Sophia  ? — Then  I  will  confefs  the  truth. 
I  was  pleafed  v/ith  my  man.  I  was  pleafed  with  my 
conqueft.  To  rival  my  aunt  delighted  me;  to  rival 
fo  many  other  women  charmed  me.  In  fhort,  I 
am  afraid,  I  did  not  behave  as  I  fhould  do,  even 
upon  the  very  firft  declaration — I  wifh  I  did  not 
aimoft  give  him  pofitive  encouragement  before  we 
parted.' 

'  The  Bath  now  talked  loudly,  I  might  almoft 
fay,  roared  againll  me.  Several  young  women 
aifecred  to  fhun  my  acquaintance,  not  fo  much, 
perhaps,  from  any  real  fufpicion,  as  from  a  defire 
of  banifliing  me  from  a  company,  in  which  I  too 
much  engroffcd  their  favourite  man.     And  here  I 

*  cannot 
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'  cannot  omit  exprefiing  my  gratitude  to  the  kind- 

*  neis  intended  me  by  Mr.  Nalhj  who  took  m.e  one 

*  day  afide,  and  gave  mc  advice,  which  if  I  had  fol- 

*  lowed,  I  bad  been  a  happy  woman.  "  Child," 
fays  he,  "  I  am  forry  to  fee  the  familiarity  vvliich 
"  fubfiits  becvy-een  you  and  a  fellow  who  is  altoge- 
*'  ther  unworthy  of  you,  and  I  am  afraid  will  prove 
'*  your  ruin.  As  for  your  old  ilinking  aunt,  if  it 
"  was  to  be  no  injury  to  you,  and  my  pretty  Sophy 
^*  Weftern  (I  alfure  you  I  repeat  his  words),  I 
*^  fliould  be  heartily  glad  that  the  fellow  was  in 
"  poiTellion  of  ail  that  belongs  to  her.  I  never  ad- 
**  vife  old  women:  for  if  they  take  it  into  their  heads 
^'  to'  go  to  the  devil,  it  is  no  more  pofTible,  than 
*^  worth  while,  to  keep  them  from  him.  Innocence 
'^  and  youth  and  beauty  are  worthy  a  better  fate, 
*'  and  I  would  fave  them  from  his  clutches.  Let  me 
**  advife  you  therefore,  dear  child,  never  I'ufFer  this 
''  tcilow  to  be  particular  with  you  again." — ^  Many 

*  more  things  he  faid  to  me,  which  I  have  now  for- 
*^  gotten,  and  indeed  I  attended  .very  little  to  them 
^  at  that  time  j  for  inclination  contradifled  all  he 
'  faid ;   and  befidcs,  I  could  not  be  perfuaded,  that 

*  women  of  quality  would  condefcend  to  familiarity 
'  with  fuch  aperfon  as  he  defcribed, 

*  But  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  I  fnail  tire  you  with 
^  a  detail  of  fo  many  minute  circumfrances.  To  be 
'  concii'e  therefore,  imagine  me  m.arried;  imagine  me 
'  with  my  huiband,  at  the  f^ct  of  my  aunt;  and  then 
'  imagine  the  maddeft  vroir!an  in  Bedlam  in  a  ravinf^ 
'  fit,  and  your  imagination  will  fuggeil  to  you  no 

*  more  than  what  really  happened. 

*  The  very  next  day  my  aunt  left  the  p!acc,  partly 
'  to  avoid  feeing  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  or  myfelf,  and  as 
'  much  perhaps  to  avoid  feeing  any  one  tlfe  j  for,, 
'  though  I  am  told  Ihc  hath  fince  denied  every  thir.o- 
'  ftoutly,  I  believe  (he  v;as  then  a  little  confounded 

*  at  her  difappointment.     Since  tiiac  time  I  have 

*  -yvrittcn  to  hcf  many  letters ;  but  nevef  cpulu  obtain 

F  4  '  an 
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'  an  anfwer,  which  I  miift  own  fits  fomewhat  the 

*  heavier,  as  flie  herfelf  was,  though  undcfignedly, 
*thG  occafion  of  all  my  Tuffcringo  :  for  had  it  not 
'  been  under  the  colour  of  paying  his  addrefles  to 

*  her,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  never  have  found  fuf- 
^  ficient  opportunities  to  have  engaged  my  heart, 
^  which,  in  other  circumftances,  I  ftiil  flatter  myfelf 
'  would  not  have  been  an  eafy  conqueft  to  fuch  a 

*  perlbn,  Indeed,  I  believe,  I  Ihould  not  have  erred 
'  lb  grofsly  in  my  choice,  if  I  had  relied  on  my  own 
'judgment;  but  I  trufted  totally  to  the  opinion  of 

*  others,  and  very  foolifhly  took  the  merit  of  a  man 

*  for  granted,  whom  I  faw  fo  univerfally  well  re- 

*  ceived  by  the  women.      What  is  tlie  reafon,  my 

*  dear,  that  we,  who  have  underftandings  equal  to 
'  the  v/ifeft  and  greateft  of  the  other  fex,  fo  often 

*  make  choice  of  the  fiUieft  fellows  for  companions 

*  and  favourites  ?    It  raifes  my  indignation  to  the  J 

*  higheft  pitch,  to  refledl  on  the  numbers  of  women  1 

*  of  fenfe  who  have  been  undone  by  fools.'  Here 
flie  paufed  a  moment ;  but  Sophia  making  no  an- 
fwer,  llie  proceeded  as  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.     V, 

In  iJ^hich  the  hiftory  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  is  continued. 

E'remained  at  Bath  no  longer  than  a  fort- 
night after  our  v/edding  :  for  as  to  any  re- 

*  conciliation  w^ith  my  aunt,  there  were  no  hopes ; 
*■  and  of  my   fortune,    not  one  farthing  could  be 

*  touched  till'I  v/as  of  age,  of  which  I  now  wanted 

*  m.ore  than  two  years.     My  hufband  therefore  was 

*  refolved  to  fet  out  for  Ireland;  againft  which  I  re- 

*  m.onflrated  very  earneftly,  and  infilled  on  a  pro- 
'  mife  which  he  had  made  me  before  our  marriage, 
'  that  I  fhould  never  take  this  journey  againft  my 
?  confentj   and  indeed  I  never  intended  to  confent 

s  to 
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*  to  it;  nor  will  any  body,  I  believe,  blame  me  for 

*  that  refolution  ;  but  this,  however,  I  never  men- 

*  tioned  to  my  huJl)and,  and  petitioned  only  for  the 
'  reprieve  of  a  month ;  but  he  had  fixed  the  day,  and 

*  to  that  day  he  obllinately  adhered. 

^  The  evening  before  our  departure,  as  we  were 
'  difputing  this  point  with  great  eagernefs  on  both 

*  fidec,  he  ftarted  fuddenly  from  his  chair,  and  left 

*  me  abruptly,  faying,  he  was  going  to  the  rooms. 

*  He  was  hardlv  out  of  the  houfe,  when  I  faw  a  pa- 

*  per  lying  on  the  floor,  which,  I  fuppofe,  he  had 
■*  carelefly  pulled  from  his  pocket,  together  with  his 
'  handkerchief.    This  paper  I  took  up,  and  finding 

*  it  to  be  a  letter,  I  m.ade  no  fcruple  to  open  and  read 

*  it  J  and  indeed  I  read  it  fo  often,  that  I  can  repeat 

*  it  to  you  almoft  word  for  word.     This  then  was 

*  thf  letter, 


To  Mr.  Brian  Firzpatrick. 

Sir, 

*  V7  OURS  received,  and  am  furprized  you  fhould 

*  ufe  me  in  this  manner,  as  have  never  feen  any 
'ofyourcafh,  unlefs  for  one  linfey-woolfey  coat, 

*  and  your  bill  now  is  upwards  of  150/,  Confider, 
^  Sir,  how  often  you  have  fobbed  me  off  with  your 

*  being  fhortly  to  be  married  to  this  lady,  and  t'other 

*  lady  i  but  I  can  neither  live  on  hopes  or  promifes, 

*  nor  will  my  woollen-draper  take  any  fuch  in  pay- 
'  ment.    You  tell  me  you  are  fecure  of  having  either 

*  the  aunt  or  the  niece,  and  that  you  might  have 
^  married  the  aunt  before  this,  whofe  jointure  you  i'ay 
'  is  imm.enfe,  but  that  you  prefer  the  niece  on  account 

*  of  her  ready  money.  Pray,  Sir,  take  a  fool's  advice 
'  for  once,  and  marry  the  tirft  you  can  get.  You 
^  will  pardon  my  offering  my  advice,  as  you  know  I 

*  fincerely  wifh  you  well.  Shall  draw  on  you  per 
^  next  poll,  in  favour  of  Meflieurs  John  Drugget  and 

*  com- 
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*  company,  at  fourteen  days,  which  doubt  not  your 

*  honouring,  and  am, 

'  Sir, 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

'  Sam.  Cosgrave.' 

^  This  was  the  letter,  word  for  word.  Guefs,  my 
'  dear  girl,  guefs  how  this  letter  affe<5bed  me.     You 

*  prefer  the  niece  on  account  of  her  ready  money  ! 

*  If  every  one  of  thefe  words  had  been  a  dagger,  I 
'  could  with  pleafure  have  ftabbed  them  into  his 

*  hearts  but  I  will  not  recount  my  frantic  behaviour 

*  on  the  occafion.  I  had  pretty  well  fpent  my  tears 
'  before  his  return  home  j  but  fufficient  remains  of 

*  them  appeared  in  my  fwollen  eyes.  He  threw 
«  himfelf  fuUenly  into  his  chair,  and  for  a  long  time 

*  we  were  both  filent.    At  length  in  a  haughty  tone 

*  he  faid,  *'  I  hope,  Madam,  your  fervants  have 
**  packed  up  all  your  things ;  for  the  coach  will  be 
'^  ready  by  fix  in  the  morning."  My  patience  v/as 
'  totally  fubdued  by  this  provocation,  and  I  an- 

*  fwered,  no.  Sir,  there  is  a  letter  Hill  remains  un- 

*  packed  -,  and  then  throwing  it  on  the  table,   I  fell 

*  to  upbraiding  him  with  the  molt  bitter  language 
«  I  could  invent. 

'  Whether  guilt,  or  Ihame,  or  prudence,  reftrained 
f  him,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  though  he  is  the  moil 
'  pafllonate  of  men,  he  exerted  no  rage  on  this  oc- 

*  cafion.  He  endeavoured,  on  the  contrary,  to  pacify 
^-  me  by  the  moft  gentle  means.  He  fwore  the  phrafe 
'  in  the  letter  to  which  I  principally  objected  was  not 

*  his,  nor  had  he  ever  written  any  fuch.    He  owned 

*  indeed  the  having  mentioned  his  marriage,  and  that 
'  preference  which  he  had  given  to  myfelf,  but  denied 

*  v/ith  many  oaths  the  having  afligned  any  fuch  rea- 
'  fon.     And  he  excufed  the  having  mentioned  any 

*  fuch  matter  at  all,  on  account  of  the  ftraits  he  was 

<in, 
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*  in  for  money,  arifmg,  he  faid,  from  his  having  too 
'  long  neglefted  his  eilate  in  Ireland.    And  this,  he 

*  faid,  which  he  could  not  bear  to  difcover  to  me, 

*  was  the  only  reafon  of  his  having  fo  flrenuoufly  in- 

*  filled  on  our  journey.     He  then  ufed  fcveral  very 

*  endearing  expreffions,  and  concluded  by  a  very 

*  fond  carefs,  and  many  violent  proteftations  of  love. 

^  There  was  one  circumftance,  which,  though  he 

*  did  not  appeal  to  it,  had  much  weight  v/ith  me  in 

*  his  favour,  and  that  was  the  word  jointure  in  the 

*  taylor's  letter,  whereas  my  aunt  never  h.ad  been 

*  married,  and  this  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  well  knew, 

*  As  I  imagined  therefore  that  the  fellow  muft  have 

*  inferted  this  of  his  ov/n  head,  or  from  hearfay,  I 

*  perfuaded  myfelf  he  might  have  ventured  likewife 

*  on  that  odious  line  on  no  better  authority.  What 
^  realoning  was  this,  my  dear?  was  I  not  an  advocate 

*  rather  than  a  judge  ? — But  v/hy  do  I  mention  iucli 

*  a  circumftance  as  this,  or  appeal  to  it  for  the 
'^  juftiiication  of  my  forgivenefs  ? — In  fliort,  had  he 

*  been  guilty  of  twenty  times  as  much,  half  the  ten- 

*  dernefs  and  fondnefs  which  he  ufed,  would  have 

*  prevailed  on  me  to  have  forgiven  him.  I  now 
'  made  no  farther  objed-ions  to  our  fetting  out,  which 

*  we  did  the  next  morning,  and  in  a  little  more  than 

*  a  week  arrived  at  the  feat  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

'  Your  curiofity  will  excufe  me  from  relating  any 

*  occurrences  which  paft  during  our  journey:  for  it 

*  would  indeed  be  highly  difagreeable  to  travel  it 
'^  over  again,  and  no  Icls  fo  to  )ou  to  travel  it  over 
*■'  with  me. 

*  This  feat  then,  is  an  ancient  manfion-houfe  :  if 

*  I  was  in  one  of  thofe  merry  humours,  in  v/hicJi 

*  you  have  fo  often  fcen  me,  I  could  dcfcribe  it  to 
'  you  ridiculouily  enough.     It  looked  as  if  it  had 

*  been  formerly  inhabited  by  a  gentleman.     Here 

*  was  room  enough,  and  not  the  lefs  room  on  ac- 

*  count  of  the  furniture  :   for  indeed  there  was  very 

*  little  in  it.     An  old  YvO^Tiian,  who  fecmcd  coeval 

*  wich 
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*  with  the  building,  and  greatly  refembled  her  whom 

*  Chamont  mentions  in  the  Orphan,  received  us  at 
'  the  gate,  and  in  a  howl  Icarce  human,  and  co  me 

*  linintelligiblCjWelcomedher  mailer  home.  In  fhort, 

*  the  whole  fcene  was  fo  gloomy  and  melancholy, 
'  that  it  threw  my  fpirits  into  the  lowed  dejedion ; 

*  which  my  hufband  dilcerning,  inftead  of  relieving, 
'  encreafed  by  two  or  three  malicious  obfervations, 
'^  There  are  good  houfes,  Madam,"  fays  he,  "  as 
"  3-oufind,  in  other  places  befides  England;  but  per-- 
"  haps  you  had  rather  be  in  a  dirty  lodging  at 
"Bath." 

*  Happy,  m^y  dear,   is  the  woman,  who,  in  any 

*  ftate  of  life,  hatli  a  cheerful  good-natured  compa- 

*  nion  to  fupport  and  comfort  her  ;  but  why  do  I 
'  refleft  on  happy  fituations  only  to  aggravate  m.y 

*  own  mifery!  my  companion,  far  from  clearing  up 

*  the  gloom  of  folitude,  foon  convinced  me,  that  I 

*  muft  have  been  wretched  with  him  in  any  place, 
*^' and  in  any  condition.     In  a  word,  he  was  a  furly 

*  fellow,  a  charafter  perhaps  you  have  never  feen : 

*  for  indeed  no  woman  ever  fees  it  exemplified,  but 
'  in  a  father,   a  brother,  or  a  huH^and  ;   and  though 

*  you   have   a  father,  he  is  not  of  that  charafler. 

*  This  furly  fellow  had  formerly  appeared  to  me  the 
'  very  reverfe,  and  fo  he  did  ftill  to  every  other  per- 

*  fon.  Good  heaven !  how  is  it  poffible  for  a  man  to 
'  maintain  a  conftant  lie  in  his  appearance  abroad 

*  and  in  company,  and  to  content  himfeif  with  fhew- 

*  ing  difagreeable  truth  only  at  home  ?  Here,  my 
*■  dear,  they  make  themfelves  amends  for  the  uneafy 
'  reftraint  which  they  put  on  their  tempers  in  the 
'  world ;  for  I  have  obferved,  the  more  merry  and 
'  gay  and  good-humoured  my  hufband  hath  at  any 
'  time  been  in  company,  the  more  fuUen  and  morofe 

*  he  was  fure  to  become  at  our  next  private  meeting. 

*  Flow  ihall  I  defcribe  his  barbarity  ?  To  my  fond- 

*  nefs  he  was  cold  and  infenfible.  My  little  comical 
«  ways,  which  )0u,  my  Sophy,  and  which  others 

*  have 
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have  called  fo  agreeable,  he  treated  with  contempt. 
In  my  moft  ferious  maoments  he  lling  and  whiilled; 
and  whenever  I  was  thoroughly  deje6ted  and  mife- 
rable,  he  was  angry,  and  abufed  me :  for  though 
he  was  never  pleafed  with  my  good  humour,  nor 
afcribed  it  to  my  fatisfacStion  in  him ;  yet  my  low 
fpirits  always  offended  him.,  and  thofe  he  imputed 
to  my  repentance  of  having  (as  he  faid)  m.arried 
an  Irifliman. 

'  You  v/ili  eafily  conceive,  my  dear  Graveairs  (I 
afk  your  pardon,  I  really  forgot  myfeif ),  that  vv'hen 
a  woman  makes  an  imprudent  match  in  the  {enic 
of  the  world ;  that  is,  when  fhe  is  not  an  arrant 
proflitute  to  pecuniary  intereft,  flie  muft  necefiarily 
have  fome  inclination  and  affefcion  for  her  man« 
You  will  as  eaiily  believe  that  this  affection  may 
pofiibly  be  leffenedj  nay,  I  do  affure  you,  contempt 
will  wholly  eradicate  it.  This  contempt  I  now  be- 
gan to  entertain  for  my  hufoand,  whom  I  now 
difcovered  to  be — I  muft  ufe  the  expreiiion — an 
arrant  blockhead.  Perhaps  you  will  wonder  I  did 
not  make  this  difcovery  long  before  ;  but  wom.en 
will  fuggeft  a  thoufand  excufes  to  themfeives  for 
the  folly  of  thofe  they  like  :  befides,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  it  requires  a  moft  penetrating  eye  to 
difceni  a  fool  through  the  difguifes  of  gaiety  and 
good- breeding. 

'  It  will  be  eafily  imagined,  that  when  I  oncede- 
fpifed  my  hufband,  as  I  confefs  to  you  I  foon  did, 
I  muft  confequently  diflike  his  company ;  and  in- 
deed I  had  the  happinefs  of  being  very  little  trou- 
bled with  iti  for  our  houfe  was  now  moft  elegantly 
furnilhed,  our  cellars  well  ftocked,  and  dogs  and 
horfes  provided  in  great  abundance.  As  my  gen- 
tleman therefore  entertained  his  neighbours  with 
great  hofpirality ;  fo  his  neighbours  refortcd  to  him 
with  great  alacrity  ;  and  Iports  anci  drinking  con- 
fumed  fo  much  of  his  time,  that  a  fmall  part  of 

'  his 
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*  his  converfation,  that  is  to  fa/,  of  his  ill-humours 

*  fell  to  my  fhare. 

*  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  me,  if  I  could  as 

*  eafily  have  avoided  all  other  difagreeable  company  j 

*  but  alas  !   i  was  confined  to  fome  which  conftantly 

*  tormented  mc  ;  and  the  more,  as  I  law  no  profpect 

*  of  being  relieved  from  them.     Thefe  companions 
*^  were  my  own  racking  thoughts,  which  plagued, 

*  and  in  a  manner  haunted  me  night  and  day.  In  this 

*  fituation  I  paft  through  a  fcene,  the  horrors  of 

*  which  can  neither  be  painted  nor  im.agined.  Think, 

*  my  dear,  figure,  if  you   can,  to  yourfelf  what  I 

*  muft  have  undergone.    I  became  a  mother  by  the 

*  man  I  fcorned,  hated,  and  detefted.  I  went  through 

*  all  the  agonies  and  miferies  of  a  lying-in  (ten  times 
'  more  painfiil  in  fuch  a  circumftance,    than    the 

*  worft  labour  can  be,  when  one  endures  it  for  a 

*  man  one  loves),  in  a  defert,  or  rather  indeed  a 

*  fcene  of  riot  and  revel,  without  a  friend,  without 

*  a  companion,  or  v/ithout  any  of  thofe  agreeable 

*  circumftances  which  often  alleviate,  and  perhaps 

*  fometim.es  more  than  compenfate,  the  fufferings  of 

*  our  fex  at  that  feafon.' 


CHAP.     VL 

In  "which  the  mifiake  of  the  landlord  throws  Sophia.r^/*? 
a  dreadful  conjiernation, 

/|  RS.  Fitzpatrick  v/as  proceeding  in  her  narra- 
y  I  tive,  v/hen  ilie  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  dinner,  greatly  to  the  concern  of  Sophia  :  for  the 
misfortunes  of  her  friend  had  raifed  her  anxiety,  and 
left  her  no  appetite,  but  what  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was 
to  fatisfy  by  her  relation. 

The  landlord -now  attended  with  a  plate  under  his 
arm,  and  with  the  fame  refpetl  in  his  countenance 
and  addrefo,  which  he  v/ould  have  put  on,  had  the 
ladies  arrived  in  a  coach  and  ^ix, 

II     \^  a 
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The  married  lady  feemed  lefs  afFeded  with  her  own 
misfortunes  than  was  her  coufin  :  for  the  former 
eat  very  heartily,  whereas  the  latter  could  hardly 
fwallow  a  morfel.  Sophia  likewife  fhev/ed  more  con- 
cern and  forrow  in  her  countenance  than  appeared 
in  the  other  lady  j  who  having  obferved  thefe  fymp- 
toms  in  her  friend,  begged  her  to  be  comforted, 
faying,  ^  perhaps  all  may  yet  end  better  than  either 

*  you  or  I  expect.' 

Our  landlord  thought  he  had  now  an  opportunity 
to  open  his  mouth,  and  was  refolved  not  to  omit  it, 

*  I  am  forry,  Madam,'  cries  he,  *  that  your  ladyfhip 

*  can't  eat  J  for  to  be  fure  you  muft  be  hungry  after 
'  fo  long  fading.  I  hope  your  ladylhip  is  not  un- 
'  eafy  at  any  thing,  for,   as  Madam  there  fays,  all 

*  may  end  better  than  any  body  experts.     A  gentle- 

*  man  who  was  here  juil  now,    brought  excellent 

*  news ;  and  perhaps  fom.e  folks  who  have  given 

*  other  folks  the  (lip,  may  get  to  London  before  they 

*  are  overtaken  ;  and  if  they  do,  I  make  no  doubt, 
^  but  they  will  find  people  who  will  be  very  ready  to 
'  receive  them.' 

AH  perfons  under  the  apprehenfion  of  danger  con- 
vert whatever  they  fee  and  hear  into  the  obie6ls  of 
that  apprehenfion.  Sophia  therefore  immediately 
concluded  from  the  foregoing  fpeech,  that  ilie  was 
known  and  piirfued  by  her  father.  She  was  nov/ 
ftruck  v/ith  the  utmod  confternation,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  deprived  of  the  power  of  fpeech;  which  flic 
no  fooner  recovered,  than  flie  defired  the  landlord  to 
fend  his  fervants  out  of  the  room,  and  then  addreffing 
herfelf  to  him,  faid ;   '  I  perceive,  Sir,  you  know 

*  who  we   arc;     but  I  beftech  you; — nay,    I    ain 

*  convinced,  if  you  have  any  companion  or  goodnefs, 
'  you  will  not  betray  us.' 

*  I  betray  your  ladyflilp  !'  quoth  tlie  landlord; 
'  no  (and  then  he  fwore  feveral  very  hearty  oaths)  ; 

*  I  would  iboner  be  cut  into  ten  thouland  pieces.    I 

*  hate  all  treachery,    1 1  I  never  betrayed  any  one  in 

'  my 
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'  riiy  life  yet,  and  I  am  fare  I  fliall  not  begin  with 

*  (o  fweet  a  lady  as  your  ladyfliip.     All  the  world 
'  would  very  much  blame  me  if  I  Ihould,  fince  it 

*  will  be  in  your  ladyfnip's  power  ih  fhortly  to  reward 

*  me.     My  wife  can  witnels  for  me,  I  knew  your 
^  ladylhip  the  moment  you  came  into  the  houfe :  I 

*  faid  it  was  your  honour,   before  I  lifted  you  from 

*  your  horfe,  and  I  fliall  carry  the  bruifes  I  got  in 

*  your  ladyfliip's  fervice  to  the  grave;  but  v/hat  fig- 

*  nified  that,   as  long  as  I  faved  your  ladyfliip  ?  To 

*  be  fure  fome  people    this   morning   would  have 

*  thought  of  getting  a  reward;   but  no  fuch  thought 

*  ever  entered  into  my  head.     I  would  fooner  ftarve 

*  tlian  take  any  reward  for  betraying  your  ladyfliip.' 

"'  I  promife  you,  Sir,*  fays  Sophia,  '  if  it  be  ever 

*  in  my  power  to  reward  you,  you  fnall  not  lofe  by 

*  your  generofity.' 

*  Alack-a-day,  Madam  i'  anfwered  the  landlord^ 
«  in  your  ladyfhip's  power !  heaven  put  it  as  much 

*  into  your  vs^ill.  I  am  only  afraid  your  honour  will 
'  forget  fuch  a  poor  man  as  an  innkeeper;   but  ii 

*  your  ladylhip  fliould  not,  I  hope  you  will  remem- 
'  bcr  what  rev/ard  I  refafed refufed  1  that  is,  I 

*  would  have  refufed,  and  to  be  fure  it  may  be  called 

*  refufing ;  for  I  might  have  had  it  certainly;  and  to 
'  be  fure  you  might  have  been  in  fome  houfes; — but 

,  *  I'or  my  part,  would  not  m.ethinks  for  the  world  have 
'  your  ladyfiniip  wrong  me  fo  much,  as  to  imagine  I 
'  ever  thought  of  betraying  you,  even  before  I  heard 

*  the  good  news.' 

*  What  nevv's  pray:'  fays  Sophia,  fomething  ea- 

'  Hath  not  your  ladyfhlp  heard  it  thenr'  cries  the 
landlord,   *  nay,  like  enough-:  for  I  heard  it  only 

*  a  few  minutes   ago ;   and  if  I  had  never  heard  it^ 

*  may  the  devil  fly  away  v/ith  me  this  inftant,  if  I 
^  would  have  betrayed  your  honour;  no,  if  I  wouldj 
'  may  I — '  Here  he  fubjoined  feveral  dreadful  im- 
precations^, which  Sophia  at  lall  interrupted,  and 

begged 
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pegged  to  know  what  he  meant  by  the  news. — 
'ic  was  gohig  to  anlwer,  when  Mrs.  Honour  came 
imning  into  the  roomj  all  pale  and  breathlefs,  and 
:ried  out,  '  Madam,  we  are  all  undone,  all  ruined, 

they  are  come,  they  are  com.e !'  Thefe  words  aimofh 
"roze  up  the  blood  of  Sophia  ;  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
ifked  Honour,  who  were  come  ? — ^  Who  ?'  anlwered 
he,   '  why  the  French ;  feveral  hundred  thoufands 

of  them  are  landed,  and  we  fhall  be  ail  murdered 

and  ravifhed.' 

As  a  mifer,  who  hath  in  fome  well-built  city  a 
rottage  value  twenty  fliillings,  when  at  a  diftance  he 
s  alarmed  with  the  news  of  a  fire,  turns  pale  and 
rembles  at  his  lofs  ;  but  when  he  finds  the  beautiful 
jalaces  only  are  burnt,  and  his  own  cottage  remains 
afe,  he  comes  inftantly  to  himidf,  and  fmiles  at  his 
Tood  fortunes:  or  as  (for  we  dillike  fomething  in 
:he  former  fimile)  the  tender  m.other,  when  terrified 
,vith  the  apprehenfion  that  her  darling  boy  is  drowned, 
s  flruck  fenfelefs  and  almoft  dead  with  confternation; 
3ut  when  fhe  is  told  that  little  miafter  is  fafe,  and  the 
/^idlory  only  with  twelve  hundred  brave  men  gone 
:o  the  bottom,  life  and  fenfe  again  return,  maternal 
iondnefs  enjoys  the  iiidden  relief  from  all  its  fears, 
md  the  general  benevolence,  which  at  another  time 
A^ould  have  deeply  felt  the  dreadful  cataftrophe,  lies 
faft  afleep  in  her  mind. 

So  Sophia,  than  whom  none  was  more  capable  of 
:enderly  feeling  the  general  calamity  of  her  country, 
found  fuch  immediate  fatisfaftion  from  the  relief  ot' 
:hofe  terrors  flie  had  of  being  overtaken  by  her  father, 
that  the  arrival  of  the  French  fcarce  made  any  im- 
prellion  on  her.  She  gently  chid  her  maid  for  the 
fright  into  which  fhe  had  thrown  her;  and  faid,  *  fhe 
'  was  glad  it  was  no  worfe ;  for  that  flic  had  feared 
*  fomebody  clfe  was  come.' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  quoth  the  landlord  fmiling,   '  herlady- 

'  fliip  knows  better  things;  flie  knows  the  French 

'  a^e  our  very  bell  friends,  and  come  over  hither 

Vol..  VII.  G  'only 
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*  only  for  our  good.     They  are  the  people  who  arc 

*  to  make  Old  Engian-d.flourifh  again.   I  warrant  her 

*  honour  thought  the  duke  was  coming ;   and  that 
'.was  enough  to  put  her  into  a  fright.     I  was  go- 

*  ing  to  tell  your  ladyfhip  the  news. — His  honour's 

*  majefty.  Heaven  blefs  him,  hath  given  the  duke 
'  the  flip  ;  and  is  marching  as  faft  as  he  can  to  Lon- 

*  don,,  and  ten  thoufand  French  are  landed  to  join; 
'  hira  dn  the  roa.d.' 

Sophia  vs'-as  not  greatly  pleafed  with  this  ncwSy 
nor  with  the  gentleman  who  related  it ;  but  as  fhe 
Hill  iiTbaginedhe  knew  her  (for  fhe  could  not  poffibly 
have  any  fuijncion  of  the  real  truth)  fhe  durft  not 
ftiew  any  dillike.  And  now  the  landlord,  having  re- 
moved the  cloth  from  the  table,  withdrew;  but  at  his 
ileparture  freOjUently  repeated  his  hopes  of  being  re- 
membered hereafter. 

The  mind  of  Sophia  was  not  at  all  eafy  under  the 
fuppofition  of  being  known  at  this  houfe ;  for  fhe 
Hill  applied  to  herfclf  many  things  which  the  land- 
lord had  addreffed  to  Jenny  Cameron;  flie  therefore 
ordered  her  maid  to  pump  out  of  him  by  what  m.eans 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  her  perfon,  and  who 
had  offered  him  the  reward  for  betraying  her ;  ihe 
likewife  ordered  the  horfes  to  be  in  readinefs  byfour 
in  the  morning,  at  v/hich  hour  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  pro- 
miied  to  bear  her  company  j  and  then  compofing 
herfelf  as  well  as  fhe  could,  fhe  defired  that  lady  to 
continue  her  ilory* 

CHAP.     VII. 

In  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  concludes  her  hifiory, 

\\1  KILE  Mrs.  Honour,  in  purfuance  of  the 
V  V  commands  of  her  miftrefs,  ordered  a  bowl  of 
punch,  and  invited  my  landlord  and  landlady  to  par- 
take of  it,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  thus  went  on  with  her 
relation. 

'Mofl 
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*  Moll  of  the  officers  who  v/ere  quartered  at  a 

*  town  in  our  neighbourhood  v/ere  of  my  hufaand's 

*  acquaintance.     Among  thefe  was  a  lieutenant,  a 

*  very  pretty  fort  of  man,  and  who  was  married  to 

*  a  woman  fo  agreeable  both  in  her  temper  and  con- 

*  verfition,  that  from  our  firft  knowing  each  other, 
"^  which  v/asfoon  after  my  lying-in,  we  were  almoft 

*  infeparable  companions ;  for  I  had  the  good  for- 
'  tune  to  make  myfelf  equally  agreeable  to  her. 

*  The  lieutenant,  who  was  neither  a  fot   nor  a 
'^  fportfman,  was  frequently  of  our  parties  -,  indeed  he 

*  was  very  little  with  my  hufband,  and  no  more  than 
^  good-breeding  conflrained  him  to  be,  as  he  lived 
*^  almioft  conftantly  at  our  houfe.  My  hufband  often 
^  exprefledmuch diifatisfaftion  atthelieutenant'spre- 
^  ferring  my  company  to  his;  he  was  very  angry  with 
'  me  on  that  account,  and  gave  me  many  a  hearty 
^  curfe  for  drawing  away  his  companions  j  faying, 
"^  I  ought  to  be  d — ncd  for  having  fpoiled  one  of 
^^  the  prettieft  fellows  in  the  world,  by  making  a 
''  milkfop  of  him." 

'  You  will  be  miftaken,  my  dear  Sophia,  if  you 
imagine  that  the  anger  of  my  hufband  arofe  from 
my  depriving  him  of  a  companion  -,  for  the  lieute- 
nant was  not  a  perfon  with  whofe  fociety  a  fool 
could  be  pleafed;  and  if  I  ihould  admit  the  pofTibility 
of  this,  fo  little  right  had  my  hufband  to  place  the 
lofs  of  his  companion  to  me,  that  I  am  convinced 
it  was  my  converfation  alone  v/hich  induced  Kinx 
ever  to  come  to  the  houfe.  No,  child,  it  was  envy, 
the  worfl  and  mofl:  rancorous  kind  of  envy,  the 
envy  of  fuperiority  of  underftanding.  The  v/retch 
could  not  bear  to  fee  my  converfation  preferred  to 
his,  by  a  man  of  whom  he  could  not  entertain  the 
lead  jealoufy.  O  my  dear  Sophy,  you  are  a  woman 
of  (iiw'ic  ;  if  you  marry  a  man,  as  is  moil  probable 
you  will,  of  lefs  capacity  than  yourfelf,  make  fre- 
quent trials  of  his  temper  before  marriage,  and  fee 
whether  he  can  bear  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  fuperiority. 
G   2  *  — Prvmi'fs 
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— Promife  me,  Sophy,  you  will  take  this  advice; 
foryouwillhereafterfinditsimportance,'  '  Itisvery 
likely  I  fhall  never  man-y  at  all,'  aniwered  Sophia; 
I  think,  at  leaft,  I  fliall  never  marry  a  man  in  whofe 
underilanding  I  fee  any  defecfts  before  marriage ; 
and  I  promife  you  I  would  rather  give  up  my  own, 
than  fee  any  luch  afterwards.' — *  Give  up  your  un- 
derflanding !'  replied  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick;  '  OJi,  fie, 
child,  I  v/ill  not  believe  fo  meanly  of  you.  Every 
thing  elfe  I  might  myfelf  be  brought  to  give  up; 
but  never  this.  Nature  would  not  have  allotted 
this  fuperiority  to  the  wife  in  fo  many  inftances,  if  \ 
fhe  had  intended  v/e  iliould  all  of  us  have  furren- 
dered  it  to  the  hufband.  This,  indeed,  men  of  fenfe 
never  expeft  of  us  ;  of  which  the  lieutenant  I  have 
juft  mentioned  was  one  notable  example;  for  though 
he  had  a  very  good  underftanding,  he  alw^ays  ac- 
knowledged (as  was  really  true)  that  his  wife  had  a 
better.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  one  reafon  of  the 
hatred  my  tyrant  bore  her. 

'  Before  he  would  be  fo  governed  by  a  wife,  he  faid, 
efpe-cialiy  fuch  an  ugly  b —  (for  indeed  fhe  was  nor 
a  regular  beauty,  but  very  agreeable  and  extremely 
genteel)  he  would  fee  all  the  women  upon  earth  at 
the  devil,  which  was  a  very  ufual  phrafe  with  him. 
He  faid,  he  wondered  what  I  could  fee  in  her  to  be 
fo  charmed  with  her  company;  fmce  this  woman, 
fays  he,  hath  come  among  us,  there  is  an  end  of 
your  beloved  reading,  which  you  pretended  to  like 
fo  much,  that  you  could  not  afford  time  to  return 
the  vifits  of  the  ladies  in  this  country  ;  and  I  muft 
confefs  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  little  rudenefs  this 
way ;  for  the  ladies  there  are  at  leaft  no  better  than 
the  mere  country  ladies  here  ;  and  I  think  I  need 
make  no  other  excufe  to  you  for  declining  any  inti- 
macy with  them. 

*  This  correfpondence  however  continued  a  whole 
year,  even  all  the  while  the  lieutenant  was  quar- 
tered in  that  town  ;  for  which  I  was  contented  to 

'pay 
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pay  the  tax  of  being  conftantly  abufed  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned  by  my  hiifband ;  I  mean  when 
he  was  at  home ;  for  he  was  frequently  abfent  a 
month  at  a  time  at  Dublin,  and  once  madeajourney 
of  two  mionths  to  London  ;  in  all  which  journies  I 
thought  it  a  very  fmgular  happinefs  that  he  never 
once  defired  my  company ;  nay,  by  his  frequent 
cenfures  on  men  who  could  not  travel,  as  he  phrafed 
it,  without  a  wife  tied  up  to  their  tail,  he  fufficiently 
intimated  that,  had  I  been  ever  fo  defirous  of  ac- 
companying him,  my  wifhes  would  have  been  in 
vain;  but,  heaven  knov/s,  fuch  wiflies  were  very 
far  from  my  thoughts. 

'  At  length  my  friend  was  removed  from  me, 
and  I  was  again  left  to  my  folitude,  to  the  tor- 
menting converfationwith  my  own  refledtions,  and 
to  apply  to  books  for  my  only  comfort.  I  now 
read  almoll  all  day  long. — How  many  books  do 
you  think  I  read  in  three  mionths  ?'  *  I  can't  guefs, 
indeed,  coufin,'  anfwered  Sophia. — '  Perhaps  half  a 
fcore  !'  *  Half  a  fcore!  half  a  thoufand,  child/  an- 
swered the  other.  *  I  read  a  good  deal  in  Daniel's 
Englifli  Hiftory  of  France ;  a  great  deal  in  Plu- 
tarch's Lives;  the  Atalantas;  Pope's  Homer,  Dry- 
den's  Plays,  Chillingworth,  the  Countefs  D'Anois, 
and  Locke's  Human  Underftanding. 
*  During  this  interval!  wrote  three  very  fupplicat- 
ing,  and,  I  thought,  moving  letters  to  my  aunt; 
but  as  I  received  no  anfwcr  to  any  of  them,  mv  dif- 
dain  v/ould  not  fuffer  me  to  continue  my  applica- 
tion.'— Here  flie  ftopt,  and  looking  earneftly  at 
>ophia,  faid,  '  Methinks,  my  dear,  I  read  fomething 
in  your  eyes  which  reproaches  me  of  a  neglect  in 
another  place,  where  I  fliould  have  met  with  a  kinder 
return.'  '  Indeed,  dear  Hnrriet,'  anfwered  Sophia, 
your  ftory  is  an  apology  for  any  neglect;  but  in- 
deed I  feel  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  remiflhefs, 

without  {o  good  an  excufe. Yet  pray  proceed  ; 

for  I  long,  though  I  tremble,  to  hear  the  tni\.' 

G  3  Thus 
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Thus  then  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  relumed  her  narra- 
tive.    ^  My  hufband  now  took  a  fecond  journey  to 

*  England,  where  he  continued   upwards  of  three 

*  nnonths;  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  I  led 
'  a  life  which  nothing  but  having  led  a  worfe,  could 

*  make  me  think  tolerable  -,  for  perfe6t  folitude  can 

*  never  be  reconciled  to  afocial  m.ind,  like  mine,  but 

*  when  it  relieves  you  from  the  company  of  thofe  you 

*  hate.     What  added  to  my  wretchednefs,  was  the 

*  lofs  of  my  little  infant:  not  that  I  pretend  to  have 

*  had  for  it  that  extravagant  tendernefs,  of  which  I 
'  believe  I  might  have  been  capable  under  other  cir- 

*  cumftances ;  but  I  refolved,  in  every  inftance,  to 

*  difcharge  the  duty  of  the  tendereft  mother  j  and 

*  this  care  prevented  me  from  feeling  the  v/eight  of 

*  that,  heavieil  of  all  things,  when  it  can  be  at  all 

*  faid  to  lie  heavy  on  our  hands. 

'  I  had  fpent  full  ten  weeks  almoft  entirely  by  my- 

*  felf,  having  feen  no  body  all  that  time,  except  my 

*  fervants  and  a  very  few  vifitors,  v/hen  a  young  lady,( 
'■  a  relation  to  m.y  hufband,  came  from  a  diftant  part 

*  of  Ireland  to  vifit  me.  She  had  (laid  once  before  a 
^  week  at  my  houfe,  and  then  I  gave  her  a  preffing 

*  invitation  to  return  ;   for  jQie  was  a  very  agreeable 

*  woman,  and  had  improved  good  natural  parts  by  a 

*  proper  education.     Indeed  flie  was  to  me  a  mofl 

*  welcome  gueil. 

*  A  few  days  after  her  arrival,  perceiving  me  iiv' 

*  very  low  fpirits,  without  enq^uiring  the  caufe,  which' 

*  indeed  flie  very  well  knew,  the  young  lady  fell  to 

*  compaffionating  my  cafe.  She  faid,  *  Though  po- 
"  iitenefs  had  prevented  me  from  complaining  to 
**  my  hufband's  relations  of  his  behaviour;  yet  they 
**  ail  were  very  fenfible  of  it,  and  felt  great  concern 
^^  upon  that  account;  but  none  more  than  herfelf :" 
^  And  after  fome  more  general  difcourfe  on  this  head, 

*  v/hich  I  own  I  could  not  forbear  countenancing;  at 
»  laft,  after  much  previous  precaution,  and  enjoined 

*  conceal- 
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*  concealment,  flie  communicated  to  me,  as  a  pro- 

*  found  fecret — that  my  hufband  kept  a  miftrels. 

*  You  will  certainly  im.agine,  I  heard  this  news 

*  with  the  utmoft  infenribiiiry — Upon  mv  word,   if 
■^  you  do,  your  imagination  will  miil-ead  you.     Con- 

*  tempt  had  not  fo  kept  down  my  anger  to  my  huJ- 
'  band,   but  that  liatred  rofe  again  on  this  occafion. 

*  What  can  be  the  reafon  of  this  ?   Are  we  fo  abomi- 

*  nably  felfiih,  that  we  can  be  concerned  at  others 

*  having  poffefTion  even  of  what  we  defpife  ?  or  are 

*  we  not  rather  abominably  vain,  and  is  not  this  the 

*  greaCeft  injury  done  to  our  vanity  ?    What  think 

*  you,  Sophia?' 

*  I  don't  know,  indeed,'  aRfwered  Sophia,  *  I  have 

*  never  troubled  myfelf  with  anyof  theie  deep  con- 

*  templations ;   but  I  think  the  lady  did  very  ill  in 

*  communicating  to  you  fuch  a. fecret.' 

*  And  yet,  my  dear,  this  conduft  is  natural,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Fitzpatrick ;  ^  and  when  you  have  feen 
'  and  read  as  much  as  ip.yfelf,  you  v/ili  acknowledge 

*  it  to  be  fo.' 

*  I  am  forry  to  hear  it  is  natural,'  returned  Sophia; 
*■  for  I  want  neither  reading  nor  experience  to  con- 

*  vince  m^e,  that  it  is  very  dillionourable  and  very 

*  ill-natured :  nay,  it  is  fureiy  as  ill-bred  to  tell  a 
'  hufband  or  wife  of  the  faults  of  each  other,  as  to 

*  tell  them  of  their  own.' 

'  Well,'  continued  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  '  my  huf- 

*  band  at  laft  returned  ;  and  if  I  am  thoroughly  ac- 
'  quainted  with  my  own  thoughts,  I  hated  him  now 

*  more  than  ever ;   but  I  defpifed  him  rather  lefs  : 

*  for  certainly  nothing  fo  much  v/eakens  our  con- 

*  tempt,  as  an  injury  done  to  our  pride  or  our  va- 
'  nity. 

*  He  now  afiumed  a  carriage  to  me,  fo  very  diife- 
'  rent  from  what  he  had  lately  worn,  and  fo  nearly 

*  rcfembling  his  behaviour  the  ftrfl  week  of  our  mar- 
'  riage,  that  had  I  now  had  any  fpark  of  love  remain- 
'■■  ing,  he  might,  pofilbly,  have  rekindled  my  fond- 

G  4  *  acfs 
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*  nel's  for  him.     But  though  hatred  may  fucceed  to 

*  contempt,  and  may,  perhaps,  get  the  better  of  it, 

*  iove,  I  believe,  cannot.     The  truth  is,  the  pafTion 
'  of  love  is  too  rcfclefs  to  remain  contented,  v/ithout 

*  the  gratification  which  it  receives  from  its  object : 

*  and  one  can  no  more  be  inclined  to  love  without 
'  loving,    than  we  can  have  eyes  without   feeing, 

*  When  ahufband,  therefore,  ceafcs  to  be  the  object 
'  of  this  paflion,  it  is  mod  probable  fome  other  man 
'  — I  fay,  my  dear,  if  your  hufband  grows  indiffc- 
'  rent  to  you — if  you  once  come  to  defpife  him — I 
'  fay, — that  is, — if  you  have  the  paffion  of  love  in 
'  you — Lud  !  1  have  bewildered  myfelf  fo — but  one 
*■  is  apt,  in  rhefe  abftracled  confiderations,  to  loie  the 
-  concatenation  of  ideas,  as  ]>/[r.  Locke  fays. — ■ — 
'  In  fliort,  the  truth  is — in  fliort,  I  fcarce  know 
'  what  it  is ;  but  as  I  was  faying,  my  hufband  re.- 
'  turned,  and  his  behaviour,  at  firft,  greatly  furprized 

*  me;  but  he  foon  acquainted  me  with  the  motive, 
'  and  taught  me  to  account  for  it.     In  a  word,  then, 

*  he  had  fpent  and  loft  all  the  ready  money  of  my 

*  fortune  ;  and  as  he  could  mortgage  his  own  eftate 
"■  no  deeper,  he  was  now  defirous  to  fupply  himfelf 
^  with  cafh  for  his  extravagance,  by  felling  a  little 

*  eftate  of  mine,  which  he  could  not  do  without  vtiV 

*  afiiftance ;  and  to  obtain  this  favour  was  the  whole 

*  and  fole  motive  of  all  the  fondnefs  which  he  now 
■  put  on. 

*  With  this  I  peremptorily  refufed  to  comply.     I 

*  told  him,   and  1  told  him  truly,  that  had  I  been 

*  pofifelTed  of  the  Indies  at  our  6rft  marriage,  he 
'  might  have  commanded  it  all :   for  it  had  been  a 

*  conftant  maxim  with  me,  that  where  a  woman  dif- 

*  pofes  of  her  heart,  fhe  fhould  always  depofit  her 
'  fortune;  but  as  he  had  been  fo  kind,  long  ago,  to 
^  reftore  the  former  into  mypofteflion,  I  was  refolved 

*  likewife  to  retain  what  little  remained  of  the  latter. 

*  I  will  not  defcribe  to  you  the  paffion  into  which 

*  thefe  words,  and  the  refolure  air  in  which  they 

*  were 
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'  were  fpoken,  threw  him  :    nor  will  I  trouble  you 

*  with  the  whole  fcene  which  fucceeded  between  us. 
<  Out  came,  you  may  be  well  aiTured,  the  ftory  of 

*  the  miftrefs  ;    and  out  it  did  come,  with  all  the 

*  embellifnments  which  anger  and  difdain  could  be- 

*  ilov/  upon  it. 

*  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  feemed  a  little  thunderftruck 
^  with  this,  and  more  confufed  than  I  had  ^cen  him  ; 

*  though  his  ideas  arc  always  confuted  enough,  hea- 
'  ven  knows.  He  did  not,  however,  endeavour  to 
'  exculpate  himfelf ;  but  took  a  method  v/hich  al- 
^  moll  equally  confounded  me.  What  was  this  but 
'  recrimination  !  He  affefted  to  be  jealous  : he 

*  may,  for  ought  I   know,  be  inclined  enough  to 

*  jealoufy  in  his  natural  temper:  nay,  he  muft  have 

*  had  it  fromi  nature,  or  the  devil  muft  have  put  it 

*  into  his  head;  for  I  defy  all  the  world  to  caft  a  juft 
'  afperfion  on  my  characfler  :  nay,  the  moft  fcanda- 

*  lous  tongues  have  never  dared  cenfure  my  reputa- 

*  tion.     My  fame,  I  thank  heaven,  hath  been  always 

*  as  fpotlefs  as  my  life;  and  let  falfehood  itfelf  accufe 

"'  that,  if  it  dare.     No,  my  dear  Graveairs,  however 

'  provoked,  however  ill-treated,  however  injured  in 

'  my  love,  I.  have  firmly  refolved  never  to  give  the 

5  leaft  room  for  cenfure  on  this  account. — And  yet, 

'  my  dear,  there  are  feme  people  lb  malicious,  fome 

'  tongues  fo  venomous,  that  no  innocence  canefcape 

'  tliem.     The  moft  undefigned  word,  the  moft  acci- 

'  dental  look,  the  leaft  familiarity,  the  moft  innocent 

'  freedom,  v/ill  be  mifconftrued,  and  magnified  into 

'  I  knov/  not  v/hat,  by  fome  people.     But  I  defpife, 

'  my  dear  Graveairs,  I  defpife  all  fuch  flander.     No 

'  fuch  malice,  I  affure  you,  ever  gave  me  an  unealy 

*  mcn^.ent.     No,  no,  I  promife  you  I  am  above  all 

'  chat.  —  But  where  was  I?  O  let  me  fee,  I  told  you 

■  my  hufband  was  jealous — And  of  whom  pray  ? — 

'  Why  of  whom  but  the  lieutenant  I  mentioned  to 

■'  you  before  ?  He  was  obliged  to  refort  above  a  yejr 

.uid  more  back,   to  find  any  objeft  for  this  unac- 

*  countable 
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^  countable  paflion,  if  indeed  he  really  feit  any  fuch, 

*  and  was  not  an  arrant  counterfeit,  in  order  to  abufc 

*  me. 

*  But  I  have  tired  you  already  with  too  many  par- 
'  ticiilars.  I  will  now  brin^^  my  ftory  to  a  very  fpcedy 

*  conclufion.     In  lliort,  then,  after  many  fcenes  very 

*  unworthy  to  be  repeated,  in  which  my  coufm  en- 

*  gaged  fo  heartily  on  my  fide,  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 

*  at  laft  turned  her  out  of  doors ;  when  he  found  I 
'  was  neither  to  be  foothed  nor  bullied  into  compli- 

*  ance,  he  took  a  very  x'iolent  method  indeed.    Per- 

*  haps  you  will  conclude  he  beat  me  ;     but  this, 

*  though  he  hath  approached  very  near  to  it,  he  never 

*  a6luaily  did.     He  confined  me  to  my  room,  with- 

*  outfufFering  me  to  have  either  pen,  ink,  paper,  or 
'  book  :  and  a  fervant  every  day  made  my  bed,  and 
'  brought  me  my  food. 

'  When  I  had  remained  a  v/eek  under  this  impri- 

*  fonment,  he  made  me  a  vifit,  and,  with  the  voice 

*  of  a  fchoolmafter,  or,  v/hat  is  often  much  the  fame, 
'  of  a  tyrant,  aiked  m.e,  "  If  I  would  yet  comply  ?" 
^  I  anfwered  very  ftoutiy,  "  That  I  would  die  firft." 
*VThen  fo  you  lliall,  and  be  d — ned,"  cries  he  : 
^'  for  you  fhall  never  go  alive  out  of  this  room." 

'  Here  I  remained  a  fortnight  longer ;  and,  to  fay 

*  the  truth,  my  conftancy  v/as  almoft  fubdued,  and 

*  I  began  to  think  of  fubmiiTion ;  when  one  day,  in 

*  the  abfence  of  my  hufband,  who  was  gone  abroad 

*  for  fome  fhort  time,  by  the  greatefb  good  fortune 

*  in  the  world,  an  accident  happened.  —  I  — at  a 

*  time  when  I  began  to  give  v/ay  to  the  utmoft  de- 
'  fpair — —every  thing  would  be  excufable  at  fuch  a 

*  time  —  at  that  very  time  I  received — —But  it 
'  would  take  up  an  hour  to  tell  you  all  particulars. 

*  — In  one  word,  then  (for  I  will  not  tire  you  with 

*  circumfrances),  gold,  the  common  key  to  all  pad-- 

*  locks,  opened  my  door,  and  let  me  at  liberty. 

*  I  now  made  haile  to  Dublin,  where  I  immediately 

*  procured  a  pailage  to  England  -,  and  was  proceed- 

*  inP" 
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'  ing  to  Bath,  in  order  to  throw  my felf  into  the  pro- 

*  tedion  of  my  aunr,  or  of  your  father,  or  of  any  re- 
'  iation  who  would  afford  it  me.  My  hufband  over- 
'  took  me  laft  night,  at  the  inn  where  I  lay,  and 
'  which  you  left  a  few  minutes  before  me  ;  but  I 
'  had  the  good  luck  to  efcape  him,  and  to  follow 
^  you. 

*  And  thus,  my  dear,  ends  m.y  hiftory  :  a  tragical 

*  one,  I  am  lure,  it  is  to  my  felf ;   but,  perhaps,  I 

*  ought  rather  to  apologize  to  you  for  its  dulncfs.' 

Sophia  heaved  a  deep  figh,  and  anfwered,   '  In- 

*  deed,  Harriet,  I  pity  you  from  my  foul ! But 

*  what  could  you  expeft  ?  Why,  why,   would  you 

*  marry  an  Irifhman  ?' 

'  Upon  my  word,'  replied  her  coufin,  ^  your  cen- 

*  fure  IS  unjuft.  There  are,  among  the  Irifh,  men 
'  of  as  much  worth  and  honour  as  any  among  the 
'  Englilli :    nay,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  generofity  of 

*  fpirit  is  rather  more  common  among  them.  I  have 

*  known  fome  examples  there  too  of  good  hufbands ; 
'  and,  I  believe,  thefe  are  not  very  plenty  in  England. 

*  Aik  me,  rather,  what  I  could  expe6t  when  I  mar- 

*  ried  a  fool;  and  I  will  tell  you  a  folemn  truth;  I  did 

*  not  know  him  to  be  fo.' — *  Can  no  man,'  faid 
Sophia,  in  a  very  low  and  altered  voice,  *  do  you 
'  think,  make  a   bad  hufband,  who  is  not  a  fool  ?* 

*  That,'  anfwered  the  other,  ^  is  too  general  a  nega- 

*  tive ;  but  none,  I  believe,  is  fo  likely  as  a  fool  to 
'  prove  fo.    Among  my  acquaintance,  the  fillicft  fel- 

*  lows  are  the  worft  hufbands  ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
'  aflert,  as  a  fad,  that  a  man  of  fenfe  rarely  behave? 
^  very  ill  to  a  wife,  who  defer ves  very  well.' 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

A  dreadful  alarm  in  the  inn^  with  the  arrival  cf  an  un- 
ex-petled  ftiend  of  Mrs,  Fitzpatrick. 

OPHIA  now,   at  the  dtfirc  of  her  coiifin,  re- 
lated —  not  what  follows,  but  what  hath  gone 
efore  in  this  hiftory :  for  which  reafon  the  reader  will, 
I  fuppofe,  excufe  me  for  not  repeating  it  over  again. 

One  remark,  however,  I  cannot  forbear  making  on 
her  narrative,  namely,  that  flie  made  no  more  mention 
of  Jones,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  than  if  there 
had  been  no  fuch  perfon  alive.  This  I  will  neither 
endeavour  to  account  for^  nor  to  excufe.  Indeed,  if 
this  may  be  called  a  kind  of  difhoneily,  it  feems  the 
more  inexcufable,  from  the  apparent  opennefs  and 
explicit  fincerity  of  the  other  lady. — But  fo  it  was. 

Juft  as  Sophia  arrived  at  the  conclufion  of  her 
ftory,  there  arrived  in  the  room,  where  the  two  ladies 
were  fitting,  a  noife,  not  unlike,  in  loudnefs,  to  that 
of  a  pack  of  hounds  juil  let  out  from  their  kennel  j 
nor,  in  flirillnefs,  to  cats,  when  caterwauling  .;  or  to 
fcreech-owls ;  or,  indeed,  more  like  (for  v/hat  animal 
can  refemble  a  human  voice  ?)  to  thofe  founds,  which 
in  the  pleafant  manfions  of  that  gate,  which  feems  to 
derive  its  name  from  a  duplicity  of  tongues,  iffue 
from  the  mouths,  and  fometimes  from  the  noftrils 
of  thofe  fair  river  nymphs,  yclepedofold  the  Naiades  ^ 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  tranflated  oyfter-wenches  :  for 
when,  inftead  of  the  anticnt  libations  of  milk  and  honey 
and  oil,  the  rich  diftillation  from  the  juniper-berry, 
or,  perhaps,  from  malt,  hath,  by  the  early  devotion 
of  their  votaries,  been  poured  forth  in  great  abun- 
dance, fhould  any  daring  tongue  with  unhallowed 
licence  prophane;  i.e.  depreciate  the  delicate  fat  Mil- 
ton oyfter,  the  plaice  found  and  firm,  the  flounder 
as  much  alive  as  when  in  the  water,  the  fhrimp  as  big 
as  a  prawn,  the  fine  cod  alive  but  a  few  hours  ago,  or 

any 
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any  other  of  the  various  trcafures  v/hich  thofe  water - 
deities,  who  filli  the  Tea  and  rivers,  have  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  nymphs,  the  angry  Naiades  lift  up 
their  imm.ortal  voices,  and  the  prophane  wretch  is 
ftriick  deaf  for  his  impiety. 

Such  was  the  noife,  which  now  burft  from  one  of 
the  rooms  below i  and  foon  the  thunder,  which  long 
had  rattled  at  a  diftance,  began  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer,  'till  having  afccnded  by  degrees  up  ftairs, 
it  at  laft  entered  the  apartment  where  the  ladies  were. 
Jnfhort,  to  drop  all  metaphor  and  figure,  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour having  fcolded  violently  below  ilairs,  and  con- 
tinued the  fame  all  the  way  up,  came  in  to  her  mif- 
trcfs  in  a  moft  outrageous  pafiion,  crying  out,  *  What 

*  doth  your  ladyfhip  think  ?    Would  you  imagine, 

*  that  this  impudent  villain,  the  mailer  of  this  houfe, 

*  hath  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me,  nay,  to  (land 
'  it  out  to  my  face,  that  your  ladyfiiip  is  that  nafty, 
'  ftinking  wh— re  (Jenny  Cameron  they  call  her), 

*  that  runs  about  the  country  with  the  pretender  ? 
'  Nay,  the  lying,  faucy  villain  had  the  aifurance  to 

*  tell  me,  that  your  ladyfhip  had  owned  yourfelf  to 

*  be  fo :  but  I  have  clawed  the  rafcal  j  1  have  left 
'  the  marks  of  my  nails  in  his  impudent  face.     My 

*  lady  !'  fays  I,  '  you  faucy  fccundrel :  my  lady  is 
'  meat  for  no  pretenders.     She  is  a  young  lady  of  as 

*  good  fafliion,  and  family,  and  fortune,  as  any  in 

*  Somerfetlhire.     Did  you  never  hear  of  the  great 

*  'fquire  Weflern,  firrah  ?  She  is  his  only  daughter  j 
'  fhe  is ,  and  heirefs  to  all  his  great  eftate.     My 

*  lady  to  be  called  a  nady  Scotch  wh  — re  by  fuch  a 
'  varlet — To  be  fure,  I  wifli  1  had  knocked  his  brains 

*  out  with  the  punch-bowl.' 

The  principal  uneafmefs  with  which  Sophia  was 
affefted  on  this  occafion,  Honour  liad  herfeif  cauled, 
by  having  in  her  paflion  difcovered  who  fhe  was. 
However,  as  this  miftake  of  the  landlord  fufiiciently 
accounted  for  thofc  pallages  which  Sophia  hud  before 
miflaken,  rtie  acquired  foine  cafe  on  that  account ; 
6  nor 
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nor  could  ihe,  upon  the  whole,  forbear  fmiling. 
This  enraged  Honour,  and  fhe  cried,  'Indeed,  Ma- 

*  dam,  I  did  not  think  your  ladyfhip  would   have 

*  made  a  laughing  matter  of  it.    To  be  called  whore 

*  by  fuch  an  impudent  low  rafcal.     Your  ladyfhip 

*  may  be  angry  with  me,  for  ought  I  know,  for  tak- 
'  ing  your  part,  fince  proffered  lervice,  they  fay, 
'  ilinks  ;   but  to  be  fure  I  could  never  bear  to  hear 

*  a  lady  of  mine  called  whore.  — Nor  will  I  bear  it. 

*  I  am  fure  your  ladyfhip  is  as  virtuous  a  lady  as  ever 

*  fat  foot  on  Englifh  ground,  and  I  will  claw  any  vil- 

*  Iain's  eyes  out  who  dares  for  to  ofier  to  prefum.c  for 

*  to  fay  the  leafl  word  to  the  contrary.    No  body  ever 

*  could  fay  the  leaft  ill  of  the  charafter  of  any  lady 

*  that  ever  I  waited  upon.' 

Hinc  ilia  Lachryma  J  in  plain  truth.  Honour  had 
as  much  love  for  her  miflrefs  as  nioft  fervants  have, 
that  is  to  fay — But  belides  this,  her  pride  obliged 
her  to  fupport  the  chara6ter  of  the  lady  (lie  waited 
on ;  for  fhe  thought  her  ov/n  was  in  a  very  clofe  man- 
ner conne6led  with  it.  In  proportion  as  the  character 
of  her  miflrefs  was  raifed,  hers  likewife,  as  fhe  con- 
ceived, was  raifed  with  itj  and,  on  the  contrary,  fhe 
thoup-ht  the  one  could  not  be  lowered  without  the 
other* 

On  this  fubjefl,  reader,  I  mufl  flop  a  m.oment  to 
tell  thee  a  flory.  '  The  famous  Nell  Gw^nn^  flep- 
'  ping  one  day  from  a  houfe  where  fhe  had  made  a 
'  fhortvifit  into  her  coach,  faw  a  great  mob  affembled, 
^  and  her  footman  all  bloody  and  dirty  j  the  fellow 
^  being  afked  by  his  miilrefs  the  reafon  of  his  being 

*  in  that  condition,  anfwered,   '  I  have  been  fight- 

*  ing,  Madam,  with  an  impudent  rafcal  who  called 

*  your  ladyfhip  a  wh — re.'  *  You  blockhead,'  re- 
plied  Mrs.  Gwynn,   *  at  this  rate  you  mufl  fight 

*  every  day  of  your  life ;  why,  you  fool,  all  the 
'  world  knows  it.'  *  Do  they  r'  cries  the  fellow, 
in  a  muttering  voice,  after  he  had  fhut  the  coach-door, 

*  they  flian't  call  me  a  whore's  footman  for  all  that.' 

Thus 
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Thus  the  pafTion  of  Mrs.  Honour  appears  natural 
enough,  even  if  it  were  to  be  no  otherwife  accounted 
for;  but,  in  reality,  there  was  another  caufe  of  her 
anger  j  for  which  we  mull  beg  leave  to  rernirld  our 
reader  of  a  circumftance  mentioned  in  the  above 
fjmile.  There  are  indeed  certain  liquors,  which  be- 
ing applied  to  our  pafTions,  or  to  fire,  produce  efFedts 
the  very  rcverfe  of  thofe  produced  by  water,  as  they 
ferve  to  kindle  and  inflame,  rather  than  to  extinguifh. 
Among  thefe,  the  generous  liquor  called  punch  is 
one.  It  was  not  therefore  without  reafon,  that  the 
learned  Dr.  Cheney  ufed  to  call  drinking  punch, 
pouring  liquid  fire  down  your  throat. 

Now  Mrs.  Honour  had  unluckily  poured  fo  much 
of  this  liquid  fire  down  her  throat,  that  the  fmoke  of 
it  began  to  afcend  into  her  pericranium,  and  blinded 
the  eyes  of  reafon,  which  is  there  fuppofed  to  keep  her 
refidence,  while  the  fire  itfelf  fl-om  the  fcom.ach  eafiiv 
reached  the  heart,  and  there  inflamed  the  noble  paf- 
fion  of  pride.  So  that,  upon  the  v/hole^  Vv'e  Ihali 
ceafe  to  wonder  at  the  violent  rage  of  the  waitinc- 
woman  ;  though  at  firft  fight  we  muft  confefs  the 
caufe  feems  inadequate  to  the  effedl. 

Sophia,  and  her  coufin  both,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  extinguilh  thefe  flames  which  had  roared  fo  loudly 
all  over  the  houfe.  They  at  length  prevailed ;  or, 
to  carry  the  metaphor  one  ftep  farther,  the  fire  hav- 
ing confumed  all  the  fuel  which  the  language  affords, 
to  wit,  every  reproachful  term  in  it,  at  laft  v/cnt  out 
of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  tranquillity  was  reftored  above  ftairs, 
it  was  not  fo  below ;  where  my  landlady,  highly  re- 
ienting  the  injury  done  to  the  beauty  of  iier  hufband, 
by  the  flefh-fpades  of  Mrs.  Honour,  called  aloud  for 
revenge  and  juftice.  As  to  the  poor  man,  who  had 
principally  fuffered  in  the  engagement,  he  was  per- 
fe6lly  quiet.  Perhaps  the  blood  which  he  lofl,  might 
have  cooled  his  anger :  for  the  enemy  had  not  only 
applied  her  nails  to  his  cheeks,  but  likewife  her  fift  to 
5  his 
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his  noilrils,  which  lamented  the  blow  with  tears  of 
blood  in  great  abundance.  To  this  we  may  add  re- 
flexions on  his  miflake ;  but  indeed  nothing  fo 
effeftually  filenced  his  refentment^  as  the  manner  in 
which  he  now  difcovered  his  error  j  for  as  to  the  be- 
haviour of  Mrs.  Honour,  it  had  the  more  confirmed 
him  in  his  opinion:  but  hcAvas  now  aflured  by  a  per- 
fon  of  great  tigurc,  and  who  was  attended  by  a  great 
equipage,  that  one  of  the  ladies  was  a  woman  of 
fafhion  and  his  intimate  acquaintance. 

By  the  orders  of  this  perfon,  the  landlord  now 
afcended,  and  acquainted  our  fair  travellers,  that  a 
great  gentleman  below  defired  to  do  them  the  honour 
of  waiting  on  them.  Sophia  turned  pale,  and  trem- 
bled at  this  meffage,  though  the  reader  will  con- 
clude it  was  too  civil,  notwithftanding  the  landlord's 
blunder,  to  have  come  from  her  father;  but  fear 
hath  the  common  fault  of  a  juftice  of  peace,  and  is 
apt  to  conclude  hailily  from  every  flight  circumirance, 
without  examining  the  evidence  on  both  fides. 

To  eafe  the  reader's  curiofity,  therefore,  rather 
than  his  apprehenfions,  we  proceed  to  inform  him, 
that  an  Iriih  peer  had  arrived  very  late  that  evening 
at  the  inn,  in  his  way  to  London.  This  nobleman 
having  fallied  from  his  fupper  at  the  hurricane  before 
commemorated,  had  feen  the  attendant  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick,  and,  upon  a  fhort  enquiry,  was  informed,  that 
her  lady,  with  whom  he  was  very  particularly  ac- 
quainted, was  above.  This  information  he  had  no 
fooner  received,  than  he  addrelTed  himfelf  to  the 
landlord,  pacified  him,  and  fent  him  up  flairs  with 
compliments  rather  civiller  than  thofe  which  were 
delivered. 

It  may  perhaps  be  wondered  at,  that  the  waiting- 
woman  herfelf  was  not  the  melTenger  employed  on 
this  occafion ;  but  we  are  forry  to  fay,  fhe  was  not  at 
prefent  qualified  for  that,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
ofHce.  The  rum  (for  fo  the  landlord  chofe  to  call  the 
diftillation  from  malt)  had  bafely  taken  the  advantage 

of 
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if  the  fatigue  which  the  poor  woman  had  undergone, 
nd  had  nnade  terrible  depredations  on  her  noble  fa- 
ulties,  at  a  time  when  they  are  very  unable  to  refill 
he  attack. 

We  fhall  not  defcribe  this  tragical  fcene  too  fully; 
lut  we  thought  ourfelves  obliged  by  that  hiftoric  in- 
egrity  which  wc  profefs,  fliortly  to  hint  a  matter 
^^hich  we  would  otherwife  have  been  glad  to  have 
pared.  Many  hiftorians  indeed,  for  want  of  this 
ntegrity,  or  of  diligence,  to  fay  no  worfe,  often  leave 
he  reader  to  find  out  thefe  little  circumftances  in 
he  dark,  and  fometimes  to  his  great  confufion  and 
)erplexity. 

Sophia  was  very  foon  eafed  of  her  caufelefs  fright 
>y  the  entry  of  the  noble  peer,  who  was  not  only 
,n  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  but 
n  reality  a  very  particular  friend  of  that  lady.  To 
ay  truth,  it  was  by  his  afiiftance,  that  llie  had  been 
mabled  to  efcape  from  her  hufband;  for  this  noble- 
nan  had  the  fame  gallant  difpofition  with  thofe 
enowned  knights,  of  whom  we  read  in  heroic  (lory, 
.nd  had  delivered  many  an  imprifoned  nym.ph  from 
lurance.  He  was  indeed  as  bitter  an  enemy  to  the 
avage  authority  too  often  cxercifed  by  hulbands  and 
athers,  over  the  young  and  lovely  of  the  othcj-  fex, 
Ls  ever  knight-errant  was  to  the  barbarous  power 
)f  enchanters  :  nay,  to  fay  truth,  I  have  often  fuf- 
)e6ted  that  thofe  very  enchanters  with  which  ro- 
nance  every  where  abounds,  were  in  reality  no 
)ther  than  the  hufbands  of  thofe  days  j  and  matri- 
mony itfelf  was  perhaps  the  enchanted  catlie  in  which 
:he  nymphs  were  faid  to  be  confined. 

Tliis  nobleman  had  an  eftate  in  the  neighbourhood 
)f  Fitzpatrick,  and  had  been  for  fome  time  ac- 
quainted with  the  lady.  No  fooner  therefore  did  he 
lear  of  her  confinement,  than  he  earnellly  applic:d 
limfelf  to  procure  her  liberty  ;  which  lie  prcfentlv 
i'ffeded,  not  by  ftormingthe  caftle,  according  to  the 
example  of  anticnt  heroes;  but  by  corruptinp-  the 
Vol.  VII.  H  governor. 
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governor,  in  conformity  with  the  modern  art  of  war; 
in  which  craft  is  held  to  be  preferable  to  valour,  and 
gold  is  found  to  be  more  irrefiftibie  than  either  lead 
or  fteel. 

This  circumftanoe,  however,  as  the  lady  did  not 
think  it  material  enough  to  relate  to  her  friend,  we 
would  not  at  that  time  impart  it  to  the  reader.  We 
rather  chofe  to  leave  him  a  while  under  a  fuppofition, 
that  fhe  had  found,  or  coined,  or  by  fom.e  very  extra- 
ordinary, perhaps  fupernatural  means,  had  poirelTed 
herfeif  of  the  money  with  which  fhe  had  bribed  her 
keeper,  than  to  interrupt  her  narrative  by  giving  a 
hint  of  what  feemed  to  her  of  too  little  importance 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  peer,  after  a  fhort  converfation,  could  not 
forbear  expreffing  Ibme  furprize  at  meeting  the  lady 
in  that  place  ;  nor  could  he  refrain  from  telling  her, 
he  imagined  {lie  had  been  gone  to  Bath.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick  very  freely  anfwcred,  *  That  fhe  had  been 
'  prevented  in  her  purpofe  by  the  arrival  of  a  perfon 
'  {he  need  not  m.ention.  In  (hort,'  fays  Ihe,  '  I  was 
'  overtaken  by  my  hufband  (for  I  need  not  afFecft  to 

*  conceal  what  the  v/orid  knows  too  well  already). 
'  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  in  a  moft  fur- 

*  prizing  manner,  and  am  now  going  to  London 
'  with  this  young  lady,  who  is  a  near  relation  of 
'  mine,  and  who  hath  efcaped  from  as  great  a  tyrant 
'  as  miy  own.' 

His  lordfhip  concluding  that  this  tyrant  was  like- 
v/ife  a  huil^and,-  made  a  fpeech  full  of  compliments 
to  both  the  ladies,  and  as  full  of  invectives  againft 
his  ov/n  fex ;  nor  indeed  did  he  avoid  fome  oblique 
glances  at  the  matrimonial  inftitution  itfelf,  and  at 
theunjuft  powers  given  by  it  to  man  over  the  more 
fenfible,  and  rtiore  meritorious  part  of  the  fpecies. 
He  ended  his  oration  with  an  offer  of  his  proteftion, 
and  of  his  coach  and  fix,  which  was  inilantly  ac- 
cepted by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and  at  lafl,  upon  her 
perilrafions,  by  Sophia. 

I  Matters 
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Matters  being  thus  adjiifted,  his  lordfhip  took  his 
*ave,  and  the  ladies  retired  to  reft,  where  Mrs.  Fitz- 
atrick  entertained  her  coiifin  v/ith  many  high  enco- 
liiims  on  the  charafter  of  the  noble  peer,  and  en- 
irged  very  particularly  on  his  great  fohdhefs  for  his 
dfe ;  faying,  jQie  believed  he  was  ahnoft  the  only 
erfon  of  high  rank,  who  v/as  entirely  conilant  to  the 
larriage-bed.  '  Indeed,'  added  fhe,  '  my  dear 
Sophy,  that  is  a  very  rare  virtue  amongft  men  of 
condition.  Never  expeft  it  when  you  marry  j  for, 
believe  me,  if  you  do,  you  will  certainly  be  de- 
ceived.' 

A  gentle  figh  ftole  from  Sophia  at  thefe  words; 
■hich  perhaps  contributed  to  form  a  dream  of  no 
ery  pleafant  kind  -,  but  aii  fhe  never  revealed  this 
ream  to  any  one,  fo  the  reader  cannot  expert  to  fee 

related  here. 

C  FI  A  P.     IX. 

'be  morning  introduced  in  Jome  pretty  writifig.  Afiage^ 
coach,  The  civility  of  chambermaids.  'The  her  etc 
temper  of  Sophia.  Her  genercfity.  The  return  to  it. 
The  departure  of  the  company ^  and  their  arrival  at 
London ;  with  Jome  remarks  for  the  ufe  of  travellers. 

rHOSE  m.embers  of  the  foclety,  who  are  born 
to  furnifh  the  blefTmgs  of  life,  now  began  to 
ght  their  candles,  in  order  to  purfue  their  daily 
ibours,  for  the  ufe  of  thofc  who  are  born  to  enjoy 
icfe  blefTmgs.  The  fturdy  hind  now  attends  the 
;vee  of  his  fellow-labourer  the  ox ;  the  cunning 
:tificer,the  diligent  mechanic  fpring  from  theirhard 
lattrefs  ;  and  now  the  bonny  houfemaid  begins  to 
ipair  the  difordered  drumroom,  v/hile  the  riotous 
athorsof  that  dilbrder,  in  broken  interrupted  fium- 
ers,  tumble  and  tofs,  as  if  the  hardneis  of  dowa 
ifquietcd  their  repofe. 

H  2  In 
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In  fimplc  phrafe,  the  clock  had  no  fooner  ftruck 
feven,  than  the  ladies  were  ready  for  their  journey  j 
iuid  at  their  defire,  his  lordfliip  and  his  equipage 
were  prepared  to  attend  them. 

And  now  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty  arofe;  and 
this  was  how  his  lordihip  himfelf  fliould  be  conveyed: 
for  though  in  ftage-coachcs,  where  paffengers  are 
properly  confidered  as  fo  much  luggage,  the  ingeni- 
ous coachman  fiows  half  a  dozen  with  perfe6l  eafe 
into  the  place  of  four ;,  for  well  he  contrives  that  the 
fafhoitefs,  or  well-fed  alderman,  may  take  up  no  more 
room  than  the  Aim  mifs,  or  taper  mafter ;  it  being 
the  nature  of  guts  when  well  fqueezed,  to  give  way, 
and  to  lie  in  a  narrow  compafs;  yet  in  thefe  vehicles, 
which  are  called,  for  diftin^'tion  falce,  gentlemen's 
coaches,  though  they  are  often  larger  than  the  others  j 
this  method  of  packing  is  never  attempted. 

His  lordihip  would  have  put  a  (hort  end  to  the 
difficulty,  by  very  gallantly  defiring  to  mount  his 
horfe ;  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  would  by  no  means  con- 
fent  to  it.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  Abi- 
gails fhould  by  turns  relieve  each  other  on  one  of  his 
lordlhip's  horfes,  which  was  prefently  equipped  with 
a  fide  faddle  for  that  purpofe. 

Every  thing  being  fettled  at  the  inn,  the  ladies  dif- 
charged  their  former  guides,  and  Sophia  made  a  pre-, 
fent  to  the  landlord,    partly  to  repair  the  bruifa^ 
v/hich  he  had  received  under  herfeif,  and  partly  oi 
account  of  what  he  had  fuffered  under  the  hands  oi 
her  enraged  waiting- woman.     And  now  Sophia  iiri 
difcovered  a  lofs  which  gave  her  fome  uneafinefs 
and  this  was  of  the  hundred  pound  Bank-bill  whicl 
her  father  had  given  her  at  the  laft  meeting ;    anc 
which,  within  a  very  inconfiderable  trifle,  was  all 
the  treafure  fhe  was  at  prefent  worth.    She  fearchec 
every,  where,  and  fhook  and  tumbled  all  her  thing! 
to  no  purpofe,  the  bill  was  not  to  be  found :  and  ili< 
was  at  laft  fully  perfuaded  that  fhe  had  loft  it  from  hei 
pockety  when  ftie  had  th^  misfortune  of  tumbling 

*  froi 
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•om  her  horfe  in  the  dark  lane,  as  before  recordecL 
.  fa6l  that  feemed  the  more  probable,  as  Ihe  now 
X'oiiecfted  fome  difcompofure  in  her  pockets  which 
ad  happened  at  that  time,  and  the  great  difRciilty 
ith  which  fhe  had  drawn  forth  her  handkerchief  the 
ery  inilant  before  her  fall,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
iftrefs  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

Misfortunes  of  this  kind,  whatever  inconveniencies 
ley  may  be  attended  with,  are  incapable  of  fubdu- 
ig  a  mind  ki  v/hich  there  is  any  ftrength,  without 
le  alTiftance  of  avarice.  Sophia  therefore,  though 
Dthing  could  be  worfe  timed  than  this  accident,  at 
ich  a  feafon,  immediately  got  the  better  of  her  con- 
^rn,  and,  with  her  wonted  ferenity  and  checrfulnefs 
f  countenance,  returned  to  her  company.  His 
irdfhip  conduced  the  ladies  into  the  vehicle,  as  he 
id  likewife  Mrs.  Honour,  who,  after  many  civil i- 
es,  and  more  dear  Madams,  at  1  aft  yielded  to  the 
ell-br€d  importunities  of  her  filler  Abigail,  and 
ibmitted  to  be  complimented  with  the  tirit  ride  in 
le  coach ;  in  which  indeed  Ihe  would  afterwards 
ive  been  contented  to  have  purfued  her  whole  jour- 
^y,  had  not  her  miftrefs,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  in- 
mations,  at  length  forced  her  to  take  her  turn  on 
^rfeback. 

The  coach  now  having  received  its  company,  be- 
an to  move  forwards,  attended  by  many  fervants, 
id  by  two  led  captains,  who  had  before  rode  with 
is  lordfhip,  and  who  would  have  been  difmiffed 
om  the  vehicle  upon  a  much  lefs  worthy  occafion, 
lan  was  this  of  accommodating  two  ladies.  In  this 
ley  a6ed  only  as  gentlemen  3  but  they  were  ready 
:  any  time  to  have  performed  the  office  of  a  foot- 
lan,  or  indeed  would  have  condefcended  lower,  for 
le  honour  of  his  lordlliip's  company,  and  for  the 
:)nvcniencc  of  his  table. 

My  landlord  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  prefent  he  had 

•ceivcd  from  Sophia,  that  he  rather  rejoiced  in,  than 

rgrctted  his  bruife,  or  his  fcratchcs.   Ihe  reader  will 

H  3  perhaps 
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perhaps  be  curious  to  know  rhe  quantum  of  this  pre- 
fent ;  but  we  cannot  fatisfy  his  curiofity.  Whatever 
it  v/as,  it  latisfied  the  landlord  for  his  bodily  hurt  j 
but  he  lamented  he  had  not  known  before  how  little 
the  lady  valued  her  money;  *  For  to  be  fure,'  fays 
he,  '  oae  might  have  cl>arged  every  article  double, 

*  and  fhe  would  have  m^ade  no  cavil  at  the  reckoning.' 

Hi,s  wife  however  was  far  from  drawing  this  con- 
clufjon  i  whether  ihe  reajly  felt  any  injury  done  to 
her  hufband  more  than  he  did  himfelf,  I  will  not 
lay ;  certain  it  is,  ilie  was  much  lefs  fatisned  with 
the  generofity  of  Sophia.  *  Indeed,'  cries  flie,  *  my 
'  dear,  the  lady  knows  better  how  to  difpofe  of  her 
'  m.oney  than  you  imagine.  She  might  very  well 
'  think  we  fliould  not  put  up  fuch  a  buiinefs  without 

*  fome  fatisfaction,  and  the  law  would  have  coft  her 
'  an  infinite  deal  more  than  this  poor  little  matter, 
^  which  1  wonder  you  would  take.'  *  You  are  al- 
^  ways  fo  bloodily  wife,'  quoth  the  hufband  :  *  It 
'  would  have  coll  her  more,  would  it  ?  doft  fancy  I 
f  don't  know  that  as  well  as  thee  ?  but  would  any 
^  of  that  more,    or  fo  much,   have  come  into  our 

'  ^  pockets  ?  Indeed,  if  fon  Tom  the  lawyer  had  been 

*  alive,  I  could  have  been  glad  to  have  put  fuch  a 

*  pretty  bufmefs  into  his  hands.     He  would  have  got , 
'  a  good  picking  out  ot  it  j  but  1  have  no  relation 

*  now  who  is  a  IdiwytVy  and  why  fnould  I  go  to  law 
'  for  the  benefit  of  ftr angers  ?'  Nay,  to  be  fure,' 
snfv/ered  ike,   '  you  mull  know  bell.'     *  I  believe 

*  I  do,'  replied  he.  *  I  fancy  when  money  is  to 
^  be  got,    I  can  fmell   it  out  as  well  as  another. 

*  Every  body,  let  me  tell  you,  would  not  have  talk- 

*  cd  ppople  put  of  this.     Mind  that,  I  fay  j    every 

*  body  vrould  not  have  cajoled  this  out  of  her,  mind 

*  that.'  The  wife  then  joined  in  the  applaufe  of 
her  huA^and's  fagacity  J  and  thus  ended  the  fhort 
dialogue  betv/een  them  on  this  occafion. 

\Ve  will  therefore  take  our  leave  of  thefe  good 
people,  and  attend  his  lordlhip  and  his  fair  com- 
panions^ 
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panions,  who  made  fuch  good  expedition,  that  they 
performed  a  ^ourney  of  ninety  miles  in  two  days,  and 
on  tlie  fecond  evening  arrived  in  London,  without 
having  encountered  any  one  adventure  on  the  road 
worthy  the  dignity  of  this  hillory  to  relate.     Our 
pen,  therefore,  fhail  imitate  the  expedition  which  it 
defcribes,   and  our  hiftory  fhall  keep  pace  w'lih.  the 
travellers  who  are  its  fubjedl.    Good  writers  will  in- 
deed do  well  to  imitate  the  ingenious  traveller  in  this 
inftance,   who  always  proportions  his  ftay  at  any 
place,    to  the  beauties,  elegancies,  and  curiofities 
which  it  affords.    At  Efhur,  at  Stov/e,  at  Wilton,  at 
Eftbury,  and  at  Prior's  Park,  days  are  too  fhor:  for 
the  raviflied  ima.Q[;ination  :  v/hile  we  admire  the  v/'on- 
derous  pov/er  of  art  in  improving  nature..    In  fome 
of  thefe,    art  chiefly  engages  our  admiration ;    in 
others,    nature   and  art   contend  for  our  applaufe  ; 
but  in  the  iaft,  the  former  feems  to  triumph.     Here 
nature  appears  in  her  richeft  attire,  and  art,  dreffed 
with  the  modefteft  fimplicity,  attends  her  benignant 
millrefs.   Here  nature  indeed  pours  forth  the  choiceft 
treafurcs  which  flie  hath  lavilhed  on  this  world;  and 
here  human  nature  pref^fnts  you  with  an  objefl  which 
can  be  exceeded  only  in  the  other. 

The  fame  tafte,  the  fame  imagination,  which  lux- 
urioufly  riots  in  thefe  elegant  fcenes,  can  be  amufed 
with  objefts  of  far  inferior  note.  The  v/oods,  the 
rivers,  the  lawns  of  Devon  and  of  Dorfet,  attraft 
the  eye  of  the  ingenious  traveller,  anc^  retard  his 
pace,  which  delay  he  afterwards  compenfates  by 
fwlftly  fcouring  over  the  gloomy  heath  of  Bagflior, 
or  that  pleafiint  plain  which  extends  irfelf  welhvard 
from  Stockbridge,  where  no  other  objed  than  one 
fingle  tree  only  in  fixteen  miles  prefents  itfelf  to  the 
view,  unlefs  the  clouds,  in  compaflion  to  o\ir  tired 
fpirits,  kindly  open  their  variegated  manfions  to  our 
profped. 

Not  fo  travels  the  money-mcdiiating  tradcfman. 
the  lagarious  juftice,  tli-e  dignified  doc'^lor,  rhf  v/arm- 

H   4  rUid 
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clad  grazier,  with  all  the  numerous  offspring  of 
wealth  and  dulnefs.  On  they  jog,  with  equal  pace^ 
through  the  verdant  meadows,  or  over  the  barren 
heath,  their  horfes  meafuring  four  miles  and  a  half 
/)^r  hour  with  the  utmoft  exacftncfsi  the  eyes  of  the 
beaft  and  of  his  maiter  being  alike  directed  forwards, 
and  employed  in  contemplating  the  fame  obje6ts  in 
the  fame  manner.  With  equal  rapture  the  good 
rider  furveys  the  proudefr  boafts  of  the  architeft, 
and  thofe  fair  buildings,  with  which  fome  unknown 
name  hath  adorned  the  rich  cloathing  town  ;  where 
heaps  of  bricks  are  piled  up  as  a  kind  of  monu- 
ment, to  Hiew  that  heaps  of  money  have  been  piled 
there  before. 

And  now,  reader,  as  we  are  in  hafle  to  attend  our 
heroine,  we  will  leave  to  thy  fagacity  to  apply  all  this 
to  the  Boeotian  writers,  and  to  thofe  Authors  whq 
are  their  oppofites.  This  thou  wilt  be  abundantly 
able  to  perform  without  our  aid.  Bef:ir  thyfelf  there- 
fore on  this  occafion ;  for  though  v/e  will  always 
lend  thee  proper  affiftance  in  difficult  places,  as  we 
do  not,  like  fome  others,  expedl  thee  to  ufe  the  arts 
of  divination  to  difcover  our  meaning;  yet  we  fhall 
r.ot  indulge  thy  lazinefs  where  nothing  but  thy  own 
attention  is  required  ;  for  thou  art  highly  miftaken 
if  thou  doft  imagine  that  we  intended,  when  we  be-. 
gan  this  great  work,  to  leave  thy  fagacity  nothing 
to  do ;  or  that,  without  fometimes  exercifing  this 
talent,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  travel  through  our  pages 
with  any  pleafure  or  profit  to  thyfelf, 

CHAP.     X. 

Containing  a  hint  or  two  concerning  virtues  and  a  few 
more  concerning  Jujpicion^ 

UR  company  being  arrived  at  London,  were 
fet    down    at    his    lordfliip's    houfe,     where, 
while  tkey  refrefhed  themfelye§  after  the  fatigue  of 

their 
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their  journey,  fervants  were  difpatched  to  provide  a 
lodging  for  the  two  ladies  j  for  as  her  ladyfhip  was" 
not  then  in  town,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  would  by  no 
means  confent  to  accept  a  bed  in  the  manfion  of  the 
peer. 

Some  readers  will,  perhaps,  condemn  this  extra- 
ordinary delicacy,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  virtue,  as 
too  nice  and  fcrupuious  ;  but  we  muft  make  allow- 
ances for  her  fituation,  which  mufl  be  owned  to  have 
been  very  ticklifh ;  and  when  we  confider  the  malice 
of  cenforious  tongues,  we  muft  allow,  if  it  was  a 
fault,  the  fault  was  an  excefs  on  the  right  fide,  and 
which  every  woman  who  is  in  the  felf-1'ame  fitua- 
tion will  do  well  to  imitate.  The  moft  form.al  ap- 
pearance of  virtue,  when  it  is  only  an  appearance, 
may  perhaps,  in  very  abftracced  confiderations,  feem 
to  berather  lefs  commendable  than  virtue  itfelf  with- 
out this  formality ;  but  it  will  however  be  always 
more  com  mended  i  and  this,  I  believe,  will  be  grant- 
ed by  all,  that  it  is  neceffary,  unlefs  in  feme  very  par- 
ticular cafes,  for  every  woman  to  fupport  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

A  lodging  being  prepared,  Sophia  accompanied 
her  coufin  for  that  evening  j  but  refolved  early  in 
the  morning  to  enquire  after  the  lady,  into  whole 
protedtion,  as  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  ilie  had 
determined  to  throw  herfelf,,  when  fhe  quitted  her 
father's  houfe.  And  this  fhe  was  the  more  eager  in 
doing,  from  fome  obfervations  fhe  had  made  during 
her  journey  in  the  coach. 

Now  as  we  could  by  no  means  fix  the  odious 
chara61:er  of  fufpicion  on  Sophia,  we  are  almoft  afraid 
to  open  to  our  reader  the  conceits  which  filled  her 
mindconcerningMrs.  Fitzpatrick;  of  vvhomllie  cer^ 
tainly  entertained  at  prefent  fome  doubts  ;  which,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  enter  into  the  bofoins  of  the 
worft  of  people,  we  think  proper  not  to  mcntior^ 
more  plainly,  till  we  have  tiiil  higgefled  a  word  or 
two  to  our  reader  touching  lufpicion  in  general. 

Of 
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Of  this  there  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  two 
deo-rces.     The  firft  of  thefe  1  chufe  to  derive  from 
the  heart,  as  the  extreme  velocity  of  its  difcernment 
feems  to  denote  fome  previous  inward  impuife,  and 
the  rather,  as  this  fiiperlative  degree  often  forms 
its  own  objedts  ;  fees  what  is  not,  and  always  more 
than  really  exifts.     This  is  that  quick-fighted  pene- 
tration, whofe  hawk's  eyes  no  fymptom  of  evil  can 
efcape ;  which  obferves  not  only  upon  the  actions, 
but  upon  the  words  and  looks  of  men ;  and  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  heart  of  the  obferver,  fo  it  dives  into 
the  heart  of  the  obferved,  and  there  efpies  evil,  as  it 
were,  in  the  firft  embryo  j  nay,  fometimes  before  it 
can  be  faid  to  be  conceived.   An  admirable  faculty, 
if  it  were  infallible  ;  but  as  this  degree  6f  perfeftion 
is  not  even  claimed  by  more  than  one  mortal  being ; 
fo  from  the  fallibility  of  fuch  acute  difcernment  have 
arifen  many  fad  mifchiefs,  and  mod  grievous  heart- 
achs  to  mnocence  and  virtue,     I  cannot  help  there- 
fore regarding  this  vaft  quick-fightednefs  into  evil, 
as  a  vicious  excefs,  and  as  a  very  pernicious  evil  in 
itfelf.     And  I  am.  the  m.ore  inclined  to  this  opinion, 
as  I  am  afraid  it  alv/ays  proceeds  from  a  bad  heart, 
for  the  reafons  I  have  above  mentioned,  and  for  one 
more,  nam.ely,  becaufe  I  never  knew  it  the  property 
of  a  good  one.     Now  from  this  degree  of  iufpicion 
I  entirely  and  abfolutely  acquit  Sophia. 

A  fecond  degree  of  this  quality  feems  to  arife 
from  the  head.  This  is  indeed  no  other  than  the 
faculty  of  feeing  what  is  before  your  eyes,  and  of 
dravinng  conclufions  from  what  you  fee.  The  former 
of  thefe  is  unavoidable  by  thofe  who  have  any  eyes, 
JvA  the  latter  is  perhaps  no  lefs  certain  and  neceffary 
a  confequence  of  cur  having  any  brains.  This  is 
altogether  as  bitter  an  enemy  to  guilt  as  the  former 
is  to  innocence ;  nor  can  I  fee  it  in  an  unamiabie 
light,  even  though,  through  human  fallibility,  it' 
iliould  be  fometimes  miilaken.  For  inftance,  if  a 
hufband  fhould  accidentally  furprize  lus  wife  in  the 
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lap  or  in  the  embraces  of  fome  of  thofe  pretty 
young  gentlemen  who  profefs  the  art  of  cuckold- 
making,  I  Ihould  not  highly,  I  tjiink,  blam.e  him 
for  concluding  fomething  more  than  what  he  faw, 
from  the  familiarities  which  he  really  had  feen,  and 
which  we  are  at  leaft  favourable  enough  to,  when 
we  call  them  innocent  freedoms.  The  reader  will 
eafily  fuggeft  great  plenty  of  inflances  to  himfelf ; 
I  Ihall  add  but  one  m.ore,  which  however  unchrift- 
ian  it  may  be  thought  by  fome,  I  cannot  help 
efteeming  to  be  ilriftly  juftihablc  ;  and  this  is  a  fuT- 
picion  that  a  man  is  capable  of  doing  ^hat  he  hath 
done  already,  and  that  it  is  pofllble  for  one  who  hath 
been  a  villain  once,  to  aft  the  fame  part  again.  And, 
to  confefs  the  truth,  of  this  degree  of  fufpicion  I 
believe  Sophia  was  guilty.  From  this  degree  of 
fufpicion  file  had,  in  fadt,  conceived  an  opinion, 
that  her  coufin  was  really  not  better  than  Ihe  fhould 
be. 

The  cafe,  it  feems,  was  this :  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
wifely  conlidered,  that  the  virtue  of  a  young  lady 
is,  in  the  world,  in  the  fame  fituation  with  a  poor 
hare,  which  is  certain,  whenever  it  ventures  abroad, 
to  meet  its  enemies ;  for  it  can  hardly  meet  any 
other.  No  fooner  therefore  was  flie  determined  to 
take  the  firft  opportunity  of  quitting  the  protection 
of  her  hufband,  thanflie  refolvedto  cad  hcrfelf  under 
the  protection  of  fome  other  man ;  and  whom  cc.uld 
fhe  fo  properly  chufe  to  be  her  guardian  as  a  perfon 
of  quality,  of  fortune,  of  honour;  and  who,  be- 
fides  a  gallant  difpofition  which  inclines  men  to 
knight-errantry,  that  is,  to  be  the  champions  of 
ladies  in  diftrefs,  had  often  declared  a  violent  attach  ■ 
ment  to  herfelf,  and  had  already  given  her  all  the 
inflances  of  it  in  his  power  ? 

But  as  the  law  hath  foolifhly  omitted  this  office 
of  vice-hufband,  or  guardian  to  an  eloped  lady  ; 
and  as  malice  is  apt  to  denominate  him  by  a  morr 
iiilagreeable  appcll^ation  -,  it  was  concluded  that  hi^ 

lordlhip 
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iordfhip  fhould  per^rm  all  fuch  kind  offices  to  the 
lady  in  kcret,  and  without  publickly  affuming  the 
character  of  her  protestor.  Nay,  to  prevent  any 
other  perfon  fron:i  feeing  him  in  this  light,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  lady  fhould  proceed  diredtly  to  Bath, 
and  that  his  lordfliip  fhould  firft  go  to  London,  and 
thence  fhould  go  down  to  that  place  by  the  advice  of 
his  phyficians. 

Now  all  this  Sophia  very  plainly  underflood,  not 
fronn  the  lips  or  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  but 
from  the  peer,  who  was  infinitely  lefs  expert  at  re- 
taining a  fecret,  than  was  the  good  lady ;  and  per- 
haps the  exa6l  fecrecy  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had 
obferved  on  this  head  in  her  narrative,  ferved  not  a 
little  to  heighten  thofe  fufpicions  v/hich  v/ere  now 
rifen  in  the  mind  of  her  coufin. 

Sophia  very  eafily  found  out  the  lady  flie  fought ; 
for  indeed  there  was  not  a  chairman  in  town  to 
whom  her  houfe  was  not  perfedlly  well  known  ;  and 
as  fhe  received,  in  return  of  her  firft  meffage,  a 
rnoft  prefTing  invitation,  fhe  immediately  accepted 
it.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  indeed  did  not  defye  her  coufin 
to  ftay  with  her  with  more  earneftnefs  than  civility 
required.  Whether  fhe  had  difcerned  and  refented 
the  fufpicion  above-mentioned,  or  from  what  other 
motive  it  arofe,  I  cannot  fay  j  but  certain  it  is,  fhe 
was  full  as  defirous  of  parting  with  Sophia,  as  So- 
phia herfelf  could  be  of  going. 

The  young  lady,  when  fhe  came  to  take  leave  of 
her  coufin,  could  not  avoid  giving  her  a  fhort  hint 
of  advice.  She  begged  her,  for  heaven's  fake,  to 
take  care  of  herfelf,  and  to  confider  in  how  dan- 
gerous a  fituation  fhe  ftood;  adding,  fhe  hoped  fome 
method  would  be  found  of  reconciling  her  to  her 
hufband.  *  You  muft  remember,  my  dear,'  fays 
fhe,  *  the  maxim  which  my  aunt  Weftern  hath  io 
^  often  repeated  to  us  both  ;  That  whenever  the  ma- 

*  trimonial  alliance  is  broke,  and  war  declared  be- 

*  tween  hufband  and  wife,  fne  can  hardly  make. a 

*  difadvan- 
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'  difadvantageous  peace  for  herfelf  on  any  condi- 

*  tions.     Thefe  are  my  aunt's  very  words,  and  Ihe 

*  hath  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  world." 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  anfwered,  with  a  contemptuous 
fmile,  '  Never  fear  me,  child,  take  care  of  your- 

*  felf  i  for  you  are  younger  than  I.     I  will  come 

*  and  vifit  you   in  a  fev/  days ;    but,  dear  Sophv, 

*  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  advice :    leave  the 

*  character  of  Graveairs  in  the  country  ;  for,  believe 

*  me,  it  will  fit  very  awkwardly  upon  you  in  this 

*  town.' 

Thus  the  two  coufins  parted,  and  Sophia  repaired 
directly  to  lady  Bellaiton,  v/here  flie  found  a  molt 
hearty,  as  well  as  a  moft  polite  welcome.  The  lady 
had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her  when  Ihe  had  feen  her 
formerly  with  her  aunt  Weftern.  She  was  indeed 
extremely  glad  to  fee  her,  and  was  no  fooner  acquaint- 
ed with  the  reafoiis  which  induced  her  to  leave  the 
Tquire  and  fly  to  London,  than  fhe  hiohly  applaud- 
ed her  fenfe  and  rcfolution ;  and,  alter  expreflincr 
the  higheft  fatisfaftion  in^the  opinion  which  Sophia 
had  declared  fhe  entertained  of  her  ladylhip,  by 
chufing  her  houfe  for  an  afylum,  fhe  promifed  her 
all  the  protedlion  which  it  was  in  her  power  to  give. 

As  we  have  now  brought  Sophia  into  fafe  hands^ 
the  reader  will,  I  apprehend,  be  contented  to  depofic 
her  there  a  while,  and  to  look  a  iittle  after  other 
perfonages,  and  particularly  poor  Jones,  whom  we 
have  left  long  enough  to  do  penance  for  his  pad 
offences,  which,  as  is  the  nature  of  vice,  brought  fuf- 
ficient  punifliment  upon  him  themfelves. 
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BOOK     XII. 

Containing  the  fame  individual  time  with  the  former. 

C  H  A^P.     I. 

Shewing  what  is  to  he  deemed  plagiarfm  in  a  modern 
Author t  and  what  is  to  he  confedered  as  lawful  prize . 

TH  E  learned  reader  mull  have  obferved,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  this  mighty  workj  I  have  often 
tranflated  paffages  out  of  the  beft  antient  Authors, 
without  quoting  the  original,  or  without  taking  the 
leaft  notice  of  the  book  from  whence  they  were  bor- 
rowed. 

This  condu£l  in  writing  is  placed  in  a  very  proper 
light  by  the  ingenious  Abbe  Bannier,  in  his  Preface 
to  his  Mythology,  a  work  of  great  erudition,  and  of 
equal  judgment.  "  It  will  be  eafy,"  fays  he,  "  for 
"  the  reader  to  obferve,  that  I  have  frequently  had 
"  greater  regard  to  him,  than  to  my  own  reputa- 
"  tion :  for  an  Author  certainly  pays  him  a  confider- 

"  able 
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*'  able  complimenr,  when,  for  his  fake,  he  fuppreiTes 
"  learned  quotations  that  come  in  his  way,  and  which 
"  would  have  coil  him  but  the  bare  trouble  of  tran- 
"fcribing." 

To  fill  up  a  work  with  thefe  fcraps  may  indeed  be 
confidered  as  a  downright  cheat  on  the  learned  world, 
v/ho  are  by  fuch  means  impofed  upon  to  buy  afecond 
time, in  fragmentsand  by  retail, what  they  have  already 
in  grofs,  if  not  in  their  memories,  upon  their  (helves ; 
and  it  is  ftill  more  cruel  upon  the  illiterate,  who  are 
drawn  in  to  pay  for  vv^hat  is  of  no  manner  of  ufe  to 
them.  A  writer  who  intermixes  great  quantity  of 
Greek- and  Latin  v/ith  his  works,  deals  by  the  ladies 
and  fine  gentlemen  in  the  fame  paultry  manner  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  the  audtioneers,  who  often 
endeavour  lb  to  confound  and  mix  up  their  lots,  that, 
in  order  to  purchafe  the  commodity  you  want,  you 
are  obliged  at  the  fame  time  to  purchafe  that  whicli 
will  do  you  no  fervice. 

And  yet  as  there  is  no  condu(5l  fo  fair  and  difin- 
tereited  but  that  it  may  be  mifunderflood  by  igno- 
rance, and  mifreprefented  by  malice,  I  have  been 
fometimcs  tempted  to  preferve  my  own  reputation 
at  the  expence  of  my  reader,  and  to  tranfcribe  the 
original,  or  at  leaft  to  quote  chapter  andverfe,  v/hen- 
,  ever  I  have  made  ufe  either  of  the  thought  or  ex- 
preiTion  of  another.  I  am  indeed  in  fome  doubt  that 
I  have  often  fufi-'ered  by  the  contrary  method ;  and 
that,  by  luppreffrng  the  original  Author's  name,  I 
have  been  rather  fufpecled  of  plagiarifm,  than  re- 
puted to  a(5l  from  th^  amiable  motive  above  afllgned 
by  that  juitly  celebrated  Frenchman. 

Now,  to  obviate  all  fuch  imputations  for  the  future, 
I  do  here  confefs  and  juilify  the  faft.  The  antients 
may  be  confidered  as  a  rich  common,  where  every 
perfon,  who  hath  the  fmallelt  tenement  in  Parnallus, 
hath  a  free  right  to  fatten  his  mule.  Or,  to  place 
it  in  a  clearer  ligfit,  we  moderns  are  to  tlie  antieni-; 
what  the  poor  arc  to  tiie  ric ;:.     By  the  poor  here  i 
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mean,  that  large  and  venerable  body  which,  in 
Fnglilb,  we  call  the  mob.  Nov/,  whoever  hath  had 
the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  any  degree  of  intimacy 
with  this  mob,  miift  well  know  that  it  is  one  of  their 
cftablifhed  maxims,  to  plunder  and  pillage  their  rich 
neighbours  without  any  reluftance  ;  and  that  this  is 
held  to  be  neither  fin  nor  fliame  among  them.  And 
fo  conilantiy  do  they  abide  and  acl  by  this  maxim, 
that,  in  every  pariih  almoll  in  the  kingdom,  there 
is  a  kind  of  confederacy  ever  carrying  on  againft  a 
certain  pcrfon  of  opulence  called  the  'fquire,  whofe 
property  is  confidered  as  free-booty  by  all  his  poor 
neighbours;  w^ho,  as  they  conclude  that  there  is  no 
manner  of  guilt  in  fuch  depredations,  look  upon  it  as 
a  point  of  honour  and  moral  obligation  to  conceal, 
and  to  preferve  each  other  from  punifnment  on  all 
fuch  occafions. 

In  like  manner  are  the  andents,  fuch  as  Homer, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  andthereli,  to  be  efteemed 
among  us  writers,  as  fo  many  wealthy  'fquires,  from 
whom  we,  the  poor  of  ParnalTu?,  claim  an  imme- 
morial cuftom  of  taking  whatever  we  can  com.e 
at.  This  liberty  I  demand,  and  this  I  am  as  ready 
to  allow  again  to  miy  poor  neighbours  in  their  turn. 
All  I  profefs,  and  all  I  require  of  my  brethren,  is  to 
maintain  the  fame  flrict  honelly  among  ouritlves, 
which  the  mob  fliew  to  one  another.  To  fi:eal  from 
one  another,  is  indeed  highly  criminal  and  indecent  j 
for  this  may  be  ftriftly  ftyled  defrauding  the  poor 
(fometimes  perhaps  thofe  who  are  poorer  than  our- 
felves),  or,  to  fee  it  under  the  moft  opprobrious  co- 
lours, robbing  the  fpital. 

Since  therefore,  upon  the  ftriftell:  examination,  my 
own  confcience  cannot  lay  any  fuch  pitiful  theft  to 
my  charge,  I  am  contented  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
form.er  accufation  ;  nor  ftiall  I  ever  fcruple  to  take 
to  myfelf  any  paiTage  which  I  fnali  find  in  an  antient 
Author  to  my  purpofe,  w^ithout  fetting  down  the 
name   of  the  Author  from  whence  it  was  taken. 

Nay, 
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N'ay,  I  abfokitely  claim  a  property  in  all  fuch  fen- 
:i;Tients  tlie  moment  they  are  tranfcribeJ  into  my 
^vritings,  and  I  expect  ail  readers  hcncefbrwards  to 
"egard  them  as  purely  and  entirely  myo-.vn.  This 
:laimj  however,  I  dciire  to  be  allowed  m.e  only  on 
zondition,  that  I  preierve  ftrifb  honefty  towards  my 
:ioor  brethren,  from  whom,  if  ever  I  borrovv^  any  of 
ihat  little  of  which  they  are  pofTefTed,  I  fiiali  never 
fail  to  put  their  mark  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  at  all 
:imes  ready  to  be  reftored  to  the  right  owner. 

The  omiflion  of  this  was  highly  biameabic  m  one 
Mr.  Moore, who  having  formerly  borrowed  fome  lines 
?fPope  and  company,  took  the  liberty  to  tranfcribe 
Ix  of  them  into  his  play  of  the  R.ival  Modes.  Mr. 
Pope,  however,  very  luckily  found  them*  inthefaid 
Dlay,  and  laying  violent  hands  on  his  ov/n  property, 
rransferred  it  back  again  into  his  own  v.'orks ;  and  for 
1  further  punifhment,  imprifoned  the  faid  Moore  in 
the  loathforne  dungeon  of  the  Dunciad,  where  his 
unhappy  memory  now  remains,  and  eternally  v%riU 
remain,  as  a  proper  punifhment  for  fuch  his  unjuft 
dealings  in  the  poetical  trade. 


CHAP.     II. 

In  which y  though  the  'Jquire  doth  net  find  his  daughter ^ 
Jomething  is  found  vjhuhputs  an  end  to  his  purjuit. 

TH  E  hiftory  now  returns  to  the  inn  at  Upron, 
whence  we  ihall  firil  trace  the  footfteps  of 
fquire  Weftern;  for  as  he  will  loon  arrive  at  an  end 
')f  his  journey,  we  fhall  have  then  full  leifurs  to  at- 
tend our  hero. 

The  reader  may  be  pleafed  to  remember,  that  the 
'"aid  'fquire  departed  from  the  inn  in  great  fury,  and 
■n  that  fury  he  purfued  his  daughter.  The  hofdcr 
laving  informed  him  that  flie  had  crofied  the  Severn, 
,ie  likewife  pad  that  river  with  his  equipage,  and  rode 

Vol.  VIL  1  full 
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full  fpeed,  vowing  the  utmoft  vengeance  againft  poor 
Sophia,   if  he  fhould  but  overtake  her. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  arrived  at  a  crofs- 
way^  Here  he  called  a  fhort  council  of  war,  in  which, 
after  hearing  different  opinions,  he  at  laft  gave  the 
direftion  of  his  purfuit  to  fortune,  and  ftruck  directly 
into  the  Worceftcr  road.  , 

In  this  road  he  proceeded  about  two  miles,  when 
he  began  to  bemoan  himfelf  mod  bitterly,  frequently 
crying  out,  *  What  pity  is  it !  Sure  never  was  fo 
*■  unlucky  a  dog  as  myfelf !'  and  then  burft  forth  a 
volley  of  oaths  and  execrations. 

Theparfon  attempted  to  adminifter  comfort  to  him 
on  this  occafion.    *  Sorrow  not.  Sir,'  fays  he,  ^  like 
'  thofe  without  hope.     Howbcit  we  have  not  yet   ■ 
'^  been  able  to  overtake  young  Madam,  we  may  ac-    ' 
'  count  it  fome  good  fortune,  that  we  have  hitherta   ' 

*  traced  her  courfe  aright.     Peradventure  fhe  will 

*  foon  be  fatigated  with  her  journey,  and  will  tarry 

*  in  fome  inn,  in  order  to  renovate  her  corporeal 

*  fun6tionsi  and  in  that  cafe,  in  all  moral  certainty,. 

*  you  will  very  briefly  be  compos  voti.' 

'  Pogh!  D  — ntheflut,'  anhvered  the  'fquire,  ^  I 
*^  am  lamenting  the  lofs  of  fo  fine  a  morning  for 
'  hunting.     It  is  confounded  hard  to  lofe  one  of  the 

*  beft  fcenting  days,  in  all  appearance,  which  hath 
'  been  this  feafon,  and  efpecially  after  fo  long  afrofl.' 

Whetlier  fortune,  v/ho  now  and  then  fhows  fome 
comDaffion  in  her  wantonefl  tricks,  might  not  take 
pity  of  the  'fquire ;  and  as  fhe  had  determined  not  to 
let  him  overtake  his  daughter,  might  not  refolve  to 
make  him  amends  fome  other  way,  I  will  not  alTert ; 
but  he  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  juft  before  com- 
memorated, and  two  or  three  oaths  at  their  heels, 
when  a  pack  of  hounds  began  to  open  their  melodi- 
ous throats  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  them,  which  the 
'fquire's  horfe  and  his  rider  both  perceiving,  both 
immediately  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  the  'fquire 
crying,  *^  She's  gone,  llie's  gone  !  Damn  me  if  ilie 
t  'is. 
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'  is  notgone!'  inftantly  clapped Ipurs  to  the  beaft:,who 
little  needed  it,  having  indeed  the  fame  inclination 
with  his  mafter  -,  and  now  the  v/hole  company  crofT- 
ing  Mto  a  corn-field,  rode  direftly  towards  the  hounds, 
with  much  hallowing  and  hooping,  while  the  poor 
parfon,  blelTing  himfelf.  brought  up  the  rear. 

Thus  fable  reports,  that  the  fair  Grimalkin,  whom 
Venus,  at  the  defire  of  a  pafTionate  lover,  converted 
from  a  cat  into  a  fine  woman,  no  fooner  perceived  a 
moufe,  than,  mindful  of  her  former  fport,  and  flill 
retaining  her  priftine  nature,  fne  leapt  fl-om  the  bed 
of  her  hufband  to  purfue  the  little  animal. 

What  are  we  to  underiland  by  this  ?  Not  that  the 
bride  was  difpleafed  with  the  embraces  of  her  amorous 
bridegroom  :  for  though  fome  have  remarked  that 
cats  are  fubjecl  to  ingratitude  ;  yet  v/omen  and  cats 
too  will  be  pleafcd  and  purr  on  certain  occafions. 
The  truth  is,  as  the  fagacious  Sir  Roger  L'Eltrange 
obferves,  in  his  deep  reflcdlions,  that,  '  if  we  fliut 
'  nature  out  at  the  door,  Ilie  will  come  in  at  the  win- 
'  dow;  and  that  pufs,  though  a  madam,  v/ill  be  a 
'  moufer  ftilL'  In  the  fame  manner  we  are  not  to  ar- 
raign the  'fquire  of  any  want  of  love  for  his  daughter; 
for  in  reality  he  had  a  great  deal  -,  we  are  only  to  con- 
fider  that  he  was  a  'fquire  and  a  fportfman,  and  then 
we  may  apply  the  fable  to  him,  and  the  judicious 
reflecbions  likewife. 

The'houndsran  very  hard,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
'fquire  purfued  over  hedge  and  ditch,  with  all  his  ufual 
vociferation  and  alacrity,  and  with  all  his  ufual  pica- 
fure  ;  nor  did  the  thoughts  of  Sophia  ever  once  in- 
trude themfelves  to  allay  the  fatisfaftion  he  enjoyed 
in  the  chace,and  which,  he  faid,was  one  of  the  finellhe 
ever  faw,  and  which  he  fwore  was  very  well  worth 
going  fifty  miles  for.  As  the  'fquire  forgot  his 
daughter,  the  fervants,  we  may  cafily  believe,  forgot 
their  miffrels  ;  and  the  parfon,  after  having  expreiied 
much  aftoniihment  in  Latin  to  himfelF,  at  length 
likewife  abandoned  all  farther  thoughts  of  tJie  young 

I  2  '  lady. 
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lady,  and  jogging  on  at  a  diftancc  behind,  began  to 
meditate  a  portion  of  do61:rine  tor  tlic  enl'uing  Sunday. 

The  Tquire  who  owned  the  hounds  v/as  highly 
pieafed  with  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Tquire.  and 
Iportfman :  for  all  men  approve  merit  in  their  own 
way,  and  no  man  was  more  expert  in  the  field  than 
Mr.  Weilern,  nor  did  any  other  better  knov/  how  to 
encourage  the  dogs  with  hiij  voice,  and  to  animate 
the  hunt  with  his  holla. 

Sportfraen,  in  thewarmthof  a  chace,  are  toomuch 
engaged  to  attend  to  any  mianner  of  ceremony  ;  nay, 
even  to  the  offices  of  humanity  :  for  if  any  of  them 
meet  with  an  accident  by  tumbling  into  a  ditch,  or 
into  a  river,  the  reftpafs  on  rcgardlels,  and  generally, 
leave  him  to  his  fate;  during  this  time,  therefore, 
the  two  Tquires,  though  often  ciofe  to  each  other, 
interchanged  not  a  fmgle  word.  The  mailer  of  the 
hunt,  however,  often  faw  and  approved  the  great 
judgment  of  the  ftranger  in  drawing  the  dogs  when 
they  were  at  a  fault,  and  hence  conceived  a  very  high 
opinion  of  his  underltanding,  as  the  number  of  his 
attendants  infpiredno  fmall  reverence  to  his  quality. 
As  foon  therefore  as  the  fport  vv^as  ended  by  the  death 
of  the  little  animal  v/hich  had  occafioned  it,  the  two 
Tquires  met,  and  in  all'lquire-like  greeting,Taluted 
each  other. 

The  converfation  was  entertaining  enough,  and 
what  we  may  perhaps  relate  in  an  appendix,  or  on 
fome  other  occafion  ;  but  as  it  nowife  concerns  this 
hiftory,,  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourfelvcs  to  give  it  a 
place  here.  Itroncluded  with  a  fecond  chace,  and 
that  with  an  invitation  to  dinner.  This  being  ac- 
cepted, was  followed  by  a  hearty  bout  of  drinking, 
which  ended  in  as  hearty  a  nap  on  the  part  of 
Tquire  Weilern. 

Our  'fquire  was  by  no  means  a  match  either  for 
his  hofi,  or  for  parfon  Supple,  at  his  cups , that  even- 
ing j  for  w^hich  the  violent  fatigue  of  mind  as  well 
as  body  that  he  had  undergone,,  may  very  well  ac- 
count. 
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<:ount,  without  the  leaft  derogation  from  his  honour. 
He  was  indeed,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  whif- 
tle-drunk ;  for  before  he  had  fwallowed  the  third 
bottle,  he  became  fo  entirely'  overpowered,  that 
though  he  was  not  carried  off  to  bed  till  long  after, 
tihe  parfon  confidered  him  as  abfent,  and  having  ac- 
quainted the  other 'fquire  with  all  relating  to  Sophia, 
he  obtained  his  promifeof  feconding  thofe  arguments 
which  he  intended  to  urge  the  next  morning  for  Mr. 
Weftern's  return. 

No  fooner  therefore  had  the  good  'fquire  fhaken 
off  hjs  evening,  and  began  to  call  for  his  morning 
draught,  and  to  fummon  his  horfes  in  order  to  renew 
his  purfuit,  than  Mr.  Supple  began  his  difTuafives, 
which  the  holl  fo  ftrongly  feconded,  that  they  at 
length  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Weftern  agreed  to  return 
home  ;  being  principally  moved  by  one  argument, 
viz.  That  he  knew  not  which  way  to  go,  and  might 
probably  be  riding  farther  from  his  daughter  inftead 
of  towards  her.  He  then  took  leave  of  his  brother 
fportfman,  and  exprelTmg  great  joy  that  the  froft  was 
broken  (which  might  perhaps  be  no  fmall  motive  to 
his  hafbening  home)  fet  forwards,  or  rather  backv/ards, 
for  Somerfetfhire ;  but  not  before  he  had  firft  dif- 
patched  part  of  his  retinue  in  queftof  his  daughter, 
after  whom  he  likev/ife  fent  a  volley  of  the  molt 
bitter  execrations  which  he  could  invent. 

CHAP.     III. 

The  departure  of  ]or\t^  from  Upton,  with  what  faffed 
between  him  and  Partridge  on  the  road. 

AT  length  we  are  once  more  come  to  our  hero  ; 
and  to  fay  truth,  we  have  been  obliged  to  part 
with  him  fo  long,  that,  confidering  the  condition  in 
which  we  left  him,  I  apprehend  many  of  our  readers 
have  concluded  we  intended  to  abandon  him  fpr 
ever;  he  being  at  prefent  in  that  fituation  in  which 

I  3  pru- 
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prudent  people  ufually  defift  from  enquiring  any  far- 
ther after  their  friends,  left  they  Ihould  be  fhocked 
by  hearing  fuch  friends  had  hanged  themfelves. 

But,  in  reality,  if  we  have  not  all  the  virtues,  I 
will  boldly  fay,  neither  have  we  all  the  vices  of  a 
prudent  charafter;  and  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive circumftances  much  more  miferable  than  thofe 
of  poor  Jones  at  prefent,  v/e  fhall  return  to  him,  and 
attend  upon  him  with  the  fame  diligence  as  if  he  was 
v/antoning  in  nhe  brighteft  beams  of  fortune. 

Mr.  Jones  then,  and  his  companion  Partridge,  left 
the  inn  a  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  'fquire 
Weftcrn,  and  purfued  the  fame  road  on  footi  for  the 
hoftler  told  them,  that  no  horfes  were  by  any  means 
to  be  at  that  time  procured  at  Upton.  On  they 
marched  with  heavy  hearts ;  for  though  their  difquiet 
proceeded  from  very  different  reafons,  yet  difpleafed 
they  were  both;  and  if  Jones  fighed  bitterly.  Par- 
tridge grunted  altogether  as  fadly  at  every  ftep. 

When  they  came  to  the  crofs-roads  where  the 
'fquire  haditopt  to  take  counfel,  Jones  ftopt  likewife, 
and  turning  to  Partridge,  afked  his  opinion  which 
track  they  fhould  purfue.  *  Ah,  Sir,'  anfwered  Par- 
tridge,  *  I  wifh  your  honour  would  follow  my  ad- 

*  vice.'  *  Why  Ihould  I  not?'  replied  Jones ;  *  for 
5  it  is  nov/  indifferent  to  me  whither  I  go,  or  what  be- 

*  comes  of  me?'   'My  advice  then,'  faid  Partridge, 

*  is    that  you  immediately  face  about  and  return 

*  home  ;  for  v/ho  that  hath  fuch  a  home  to  return 
'  to,  as  your  honour,  would  travel  thus  about  the 

*  country  like  a  vagabond  ?  I  aflc  pardon,  Jed  vox 
'  eajola  reperta  eft' 

'  Alas  !'  cries  Jones,  '  I  have  no  home  to  return 
'  to ; — but  if  mxy  friend,  my  father,  would  receive 
'  me,  could  I  bear  the  country  from  which  Sophia  is 
'  flown — Cruel  Sophia!  Cruel!  No.  Let  me  blame 
^  myfelf— No,  let  me  blame  thee.  D— nation  feize 
\  thee,  fool,  blockhead  !   thou  haft  undone  me,  and 

\  I  will  tear  thy  foul  from  thy  body.' At  which 

words 
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■words  he  laid  yiolent  hands  on  the  coHar  of  poor 
Partridge,  and  fhook  him  more  heartily  than  an  ague 
fit,  or  his  own  fears,  had  ever  done  before. 

Partridge  fell  trembling  on  his  knees,  and  begged 
for  mercy,  vowing  he  had  meant  no  harm — when 
Jones,  after  ftaring  v/ildly  on  him  for  a  moment, 
quitted  his  hold;  and  difcharged  a  rage  on  himfelf, 
that,  had  it  fallen  on  the  other,  would  certainly  have 
put  an  end  to  his  being,  which  indeed  the  very  ap- 
prehenfion  of  it  had  almoil  effecSted. 

We  would  beftov/  fome  pains  here  in  minutely 
defcribing  all  the  mad  pranks  vvhich  Jones  played  on 
this  occa'ion,  could  we  be  well  aiTured  that  the  reader 
would  take  the  fame  pains  in  perufmg  them  ;  but  as 
we  are  apprehenfive  that,  after  all  the  labourwhichwe 
fhould  employ  in  painting  this  fcene,  the  faid  reader 
would  be  very  apt  to  ficip  it  entirely  over,  we  have 
faved  ourfelves  that  trouble.  To  fay  the  truth,  we 
have,  from  this  reafon  alone,  often  done  great  vio- 
lence to  the  luxuriance  of  our  genius,  and  have  left 
many  excellent  defcriptions  out  of  our  work,  which 
would  otherwife  have  been  in  it.  And  this  fufpicion, 
to  be  honeft,  arifes,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  from  our 
own  wicked  heart;  for  we  have,  ourfelves,  been  very 
often  moft  horridly  given  to  jumping,  as  we  have  run 
through  the  pages  of  voluminous  hiftorians. 

Suffice  it  then  fimply  to  fay,  that  Jones,  after  hav- 
ing played  the  part  of  a  madman  for  many  minutes, 
came,  by  degrees,  to  himfelf;  v/hich  no  fooner  hap- 
pened, than,  turning  to  Partridge,  he  very  earncitiy 
begged  his  pardon  for  the  attack  he  had  made  on 
him  in  the  violence  of  his  pafTion  ;  but  concluded, 
by  defining  him  never  to  mention  his  return  again  ; 
for  he  was  refolved  never  to  fee  that  country  any 
more. 

Partridge  eafily  forgave,  and  faithfully  promi fed  to 
obey  the  injunftion  now  laid  upon  him.  And  then 
Jones  very  brilkly  cried  out :  *  Since  it  is  abfoluttly 
^  iinpofiible  for  me  to  purfue  any  farther  the  ftcps  of 

I  4  '  my 
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'  my  angel — I  will  pnrfuc  thofc  of  glory.     Come 

*  on,  my  brave  lad,  now  lor  the  r^rmy  :  — It  is  a  glo- 
'  nous  caufc,  and  I  would  wiihngly  facrilice  my  lite 

*  in  it,  even  though  it  was  worth  my  preferving,' 
And  fo  faying,  he  immediiiteiy  ftruck  into  the  dif- 
ferent road  from  that  which  the  'fquire  had  taken,  and, 
by  mere  chance,  purfued  the  very  lame  through  which 
Sophia  had  before  pafled. 

Our  travellers  now  marched  a  full  mile,  without 
fpeaking  a  fyllable  to  each  other,  though  Jones,  in- 
.decd,  muttered  many  things  to  himfelf.  As  to  Par- 
tridge, he  was  profoundly  filent;  for  he  was  not, 
perhaps,  perfe6lly  recovered  trom  his  former  fright ; 
bcfides,  he  had  apprehenfions  of  provoking  his  friend 
to  a  fecond  fit  of  wrath;  efpecially  as  he  now  began 
to  entertain  a  conceit,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  create 
any  great  wonder  in  the  reader.  In  ihort,  he  began 
now  to  i'ufpetl  that  Jones  was  abfolutely  out  of  his 
fcnfes. 

At  length,  Jones  being  v/eary  of  foliloquy,  addreffed 
himfelf  to  his  companion,  and  blamed  him.  for  his 
taciturnity :  for  which  the  poor  man  very  honeftly 
accounted,  from  his  fear  of  giving  offence.  And  now 
this  fear  being  pretty  well  removed,  by  the  moH  ab- 
lolure  promifes  of  indemiDity,  Partridge  again  took 
the  bridle  from  his  tongue  -,  wliich,  perhaps,  rejoiced 
no  lefs  at  regaining  its  liberty,  than  a  young  colt, 
vi'hen  the  bridle  is  fiipt  from  his  neck,  and  he  is 
turned  loofe  into  the  paftures. 

As  Partridge  was  inhibited  from  that  topic  which 
v/ould  have  firft  fuggefted  \x.{t\^,  he  fell  upon  that 
v/hich  was  next  uppermofi:  in  his  mind,  namely,  the 
Man  of  the  Hill.    '*  Certainly,  Sir,'  fays  he,   '  that 

*  could  never  be  a  man,  who  drefies  himfelf,  and 

*  lives  after  fuch  a  ftrange  manner,  and  fo  unlike 

*  other  folks.  Befides,  his  diet,  as  the  old  woman 
'  told  me,  is  chiefly  upon  herbs,  which  is  a  fitter  food 
^  tor  a  horfe  than  a  chriflian :  nay,  landlord  at  Upton 
'".  fays,  that  the  neighbours  thereabouts  have  very 

'  fearfui 
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fearful  notions  about  him.  It  runs  ftrangcly  in  iny 
head,  that  it  mufl  have  been  feme  fpirit,  who,  per- 
haps, might  be  fent  to  forevv'-arn  us  :  and  who 
knows,  but  all  that  matter  which  he  told  us,  of 
his  going  to  fight,  and  of  his  being  taken  prifoner, 
and  of  the  great  danger  he  was  in  of  being  hanged, 
might  be  intended  as  a  warning  to  us,  confidering 
whiit  we  were  going  about :  befides,  I  dreamt  of 
nothing  all  lait  night,  but  of  fighting  j  and  me- 
thought  the  blood  ran  out  of  my  nofe,  as  liquor 
out  of  a  tap.  Indeed,  Sir,  infandum^  regina,  jubes 
rencvare  dolor  em.' 

*  Thy  ftory.  Partridge,'  anfwered  Jones,  *  is  al- 
moft  as  ill  applied  as  thy  Latin.  Nothing  can  be 
more  likely  to  happen  than  death  to  men  who  go 
into  battle.  Perhaps  v;e  fhall  both  fall  in  it, — 
and  what  then  V  'What  then  !'  replied  Partridge  j 
Why  then  there  is  an  end  of  uj,  is  there  not  ? 
v/hen  I  am  gone,  all  is  over  with  me.  What  mat- 
ters the  caufe  to  me,  or  v/ho  gets  the  viccory,  if  I 
am  killed  ?  I  iliall  never  enjoy  any  advantage  from 
it.  What  arc  all  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires, 
to  one  that  is  fix  foot  under  oround  ?  there  will 
be  an  end  of  poor  Partridge.'  '  And  an  end  of 
poor  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  '  there  muft  be  one 
rime  or  other.  If  you  love  Latin,  I  will  repeat 
you  fome  fine  lines  out  of  Horace,  which  would 
infpire  courage  into  a  coward. 

Duke  ££?  decorum  ejl  pro  ■patria  mori. 
Mors  ^  fiigacem  perfeqidtur  virum 
Nee  parcit  mbcllis  jn-ventcc 
Poplitiliis,  tiynidoQue  tergo. 

*  I  wifh  you  would  conftrue  them,'  cries  Par- 
fridge  J  '  for  Hcrace  is  a  hard  Author,  and  I  cannot 
*  underiland  as  you  repeat  them.' 

'  1  mW 
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*  I  v/ill  repeat  you  a  bad  imitation,  or  rather  pa- 
'  raphrafe  of  my  own,'  laid  Jones ;  for  I  am  but  an 

*  indifferent  poet. 

*  Who  would  not  die  in  his  dear  country's  caufe? 
^  Since,  if  bafe  fear  his  daftard  ftep  v/ithdraws, 

*  From  death  he  cannot  fly:  — One  common  grave 
'  Receives,  at  laftj  the  coward  and  the  brave.' 

'  That's  very  certain,*  cries  Partridge.  '  Ay,  fure, 

*  Mors  o'mnihus  communis :  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
'  ference  between  dying  in  one's  bed  a  great  many 

*  years  hence,  like  a  good  chriftian,  with  all  our 

*  friends  crying  about  us,  and  being  fhot  to-day 
'  or  to-morrow,  like  a  mad  dog;  or,  perhaps,  hacked 

*  in  twenty  pieces  with  a  fv/ord,  and  that  too  before 

*  v/e  have  repented  of  all  our  fins.  O  Lord  have 
^  mercy  upon  us  !  to  be  fure  the  foldiers  are  a 
^  wicked  kind  of  people.    I  never  loved  to  have  any 

*  thing  to  do  wdth  them.  I  could  hardly  bring  my- 
'  felf  ever  to  look  upon  them  as  chriftians.     There 

*  is  nothing  but  curfing  and  fv/earing  among  them. 

*  I  wilh  your  honour  would  repent :  I  heartily  wiili 

*  you  v/ouid  repent,  before  it  is  too  late  j   and  not 

*  think  of  going  among  them. —  Evil  communica- 

*  tion  corrupts  good  manners.  That  is  my  principal 
'  reafon.     For  as  for  that  matter,    I   am   no  more 

*  afraid  than  another  man,   not  I ;  as  to  matter  of 

*  that.     I  know  all  human  flefn  muft  die  j  but  yet 

*  a  man  may  live  many  years  for  all  that.  Why  I 
'^  am  a  middle-aged  man 'now,  and  yet  I  may  live  a 
'  great  number  of  years.      I  have  read  of  feveral  who 

*  have  lived  to  be  above  a  hundred,  and  fome  a  great 
'  deal  above  a  hundred.  Not  that  I  hope,  I  mean 
'  that  I  promife  m.yfeif,    to  live  to  any  fuch  age  as 

*  that  neither,— But  if  it  be  only  to  eighty  or  ninety : 
'  heaven  be  praifed,  that  is  a  great  ways  off  yet  j  and 

*  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying  then,  no  more  than  ano- 
<  ther  man :    but,   furely,  to  tempt  death  before  a 

'  man 'a 
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'  man's  time  is  come,  feems  to  me  downright  wicked- 
'  nefs  and  prefumption.    Befides,  if  it  was  to  do  any 

*  good  indeed ;  but  let  the  caufe  be  what  it  will, 

*  what  mighty  matter  of  good  can  two  people  do  ? 
f  andj  for  my  part,   I  underftand  nothing  of  it.     I 

*  never  fired  off  a  gun  above  ten  times  in  my  life; 

*  and  then  it  was  not  charged  with  bullets.  And  for 

*  the  fword,  I  never  learned  to  fence,  and  know 
f  nothing  of  the  matter.     And  then  there  are  thofe 

*  cannons,  which  certainly  it  muft  be  thought  the 
5  higheft  prefumption  to  go  in  the  v/ay  of  j  and  no- 
^  body  but  a  madman — I  afk  pardon  j  upon  my  foul, 
^  I  meant  no  harm  j  I  beg  I  may  not  throw  your 
^  honour  into  another  paiTion.* 

'  Be  under  no  apprehenfion, Partridge,' cries  Jones; 
^  I  am  now  fo  well  convinced  of  thy  cowardice,  that 
^  thou  couldft  not  provoke  me  on  any  account.' 
'  Your  honour,'  anfwered  he,  '  may  call  me  coward, 
'  or  any  thing  elfe  you  pleafe.     If  loving  to  fleep  in 

*  a  whole  fkin  makes  a  man  a  coward,  no?i  immunes 
^  ab  Hits  malts  ftimus.  I  never  read  in  my  grammar, 
'  that  a 'man  can't  be  a  good  man  without  fighting. 

*  Vir  bonus  eft  quis  ?    ^d  ccnjulta  patrumy  qui  leges 

*  juraque  Jervat.     Not  a  word  of  fighting  ;    and  I 

*  am  fure  the  fcripture  is  fo  much  againft  it,  that  a 

*  man  fhall  never  perfuade  me  he  is  a  good  chriftian, 
f  while  he  fheds  chriftian-blood.' 

CHAP.     IV. 

I'he  adventure  of  a  beggar-man. 

JU  S  T  as  Partridge  had  uttered  that  good  and 
pious  doctrine,  with  which  the  laft  chapter  con- 
cluded, they  arrived  at  another  crofs-way,  when  a 
lame  fellow  in  rags  aficed  them  for  alms  ;  upon 
which  Partridge  gave  him  a  fevere  rebuke,  faying, 

*  Every  pariffi  ought  to  keep  their  own  poor.'  Jones 
then  fell  a  laughing,  and  afked  Partridge,  *  if  he  was 

'  nor 
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*  not  afliiimed,  with  fn  much  charity  in  his  mouth, 
•*  to  have  no  charity  in  his  heart.  Your  religion/ 
fays  TiC,   *  Ibrves  you  only  for  an  excufe  for  your 

*  faiiko,  but  is  no  incentive  to  your  virtue.  Can  any 
'  man  who  is  really  a  chrifiian  abftain  from  relieving 
'  one  of  his  brethren  in  fuch  a  mifcrable  condition?' 
And  at  ti-m  fame  time  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
he  gave  the  poor  objcft  a  fliilling. 

*  Mafter,'  cries  the  fellow,  after  thanking  him,  ^  I 

*  have  a  curious  thing  here   in  my  pocket,  which 

*  I  found  about  two  miles  off,  if  your  worfhip  will 
'  pleafe  to  buy  it.     I  fhould  not  venture  to  pull  it 

*  out  to  every  one ;  but  as  you  are  fo  good  a  gen- 

*  tlcman,  and  fo  kind  to  the  poor,  you  won't  fufpedt 
'  a  man  of  being  a  thief  only  becaufe  he  is  poor.* 
He  then  pulled  out  a  little  gilt  pocket-book,  and 
delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  Jones. 

Jones  prtfcntly  opened  it,  and  (guefs,  reader,  what 
he  felt),  faw  in  the  firlt  page  the  words  Sophia 
Wcftern,  written  by  her  own  fair  hand.  He  no 
fooner  read  the  name,  than  he  preil  it  clofe  to  his 
lips;  nor  could  he  avoid  falling  into  fom.every  fran- 
tic raptures,  notwithftanding  his  company;  but,  per- 
haps,, thcfe  very  raptures  made  him  i'orget  he  v/as 
not  alone. 

While  Jones  was  kiffing  and  mumbling  the  book, 
as  if  he  hjid  an  excellent  brown  buttered  cruft  in  his 
mouth,  or  as  if  he  had  really  been  a  bookworm, 
or  an  Author,  who  had  nothing  to  eat  but  his  own 
works,  a  piece  of  paper  fell  from  its  leaves  to  the 
ground,  which  Partridge  took  up,  and  delivered  to 
Tones,  who  prefentiy  perceived  it  to  be  a  Bank-bill, 
it  was,  indeed,  the  ver/  bill  which  Weilern  had  given 
his  daughter  the  night  before  her  departure;  and 
a  Jew  v/ould  have  jumped  to  purchafe  it  at  five  fhil- 
lings  lefs  than  lool. 

The  eyes  of  Partridge  fparkled  at  this  news,  which 
Jones  now  proclaimed  aloud  ;  and  fo  did  (though 
with  fomevrhat  a  different  afpecr)  thofe  of  the  poor 

fello\Y 
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fellow  who  hiid  found  the  book  ;  and  who  (I  hope 
from  a  principle  of  honefty)  had  never  opened  ic : 
but  v/e  fliould  not  deal  honeilly  by  the  reader,  if  we 
omitted  to  inform  him  of  a  circumftance,  which  may 
be  here  a  little  material^  viz.  that  the  fellow  could 
not  read. 

Jones,  who  had  felt  nothing  but  purs  joy  and 
tranfport  from  the  finding  the  book,  v/as  affetled 
with  a  mixture  of  concern  at  this  new-  difcovery  :  for 
his  imagination  infliantly  fuggefted  to  him,  that  the 
owner  of  the  bill  might  poflibiy  want  it,  before  he 
Ihould  be  able  to  convey  it  to  her.  He  then  ac- 
quainted the  finder,  that  he  knew  the  lady  to  v/hom 
the  book  beloncred,  and  would  endeavour  to  find 
her  out  as  foon  as  podlble,  and  return  it  her. 

The  pocket-book  was  a  late  prefent  from  Mrs. 
Weftern  to  her  niece  :  it  had  coft  five  and  tv/cntv 
lliillings,  having  been  bought  of  a  celebrated  toy- 
man ;  but  the  real  value  of  the  filver,  which  it  con- 
tained in  its  clafp,  was  about  1 8  d.  and  that  price  the 
faid  toyman,  as  it  was  altogether  as  good  as  v.hen  it 
firft  iiTued  from  his  Ihop,  would  now  have  given  for 
it.  A  prudent  perlbn  would;,  however,  have  taken 
proper  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  this  fellow, 
and  would  not  have  ofi^ered  more  than  a  lliilling,  or 
perhaps  iixpence  lor  it ;  nay,  fome  perhaps  would 
have  given  nothing,  and  left  the  fellow  to  his  aclion 
of  trover,  which  fome  learned  ferjeants  may  doubt 
whether  he  could,  under  thefe  circumftances,  have 
maintained. 

Jones,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  charadler  was  on 
the  outfide  of  generofity,  and  may  perhaps  not  very 
unjuftiy  have  been  fufpei^ed  of  extravagance,  with- 
out any  helitation,  gave  a  guinea  in  exchange  for 
the  book.  The  poor  man,  who  had  not  for  a  long 
time  before  been  pollefi"cd  of  fo  much  treafure,  gave 
Mr.  Jones  a  thoufand  thanks,  and  dilcovered  little 
lefs  of  tranfport  in  his  mufcks,  than  Jones  had  be- 
o  f  jre 
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fore  (hewn,  when  he  had  firft  read  the  name  of 
Sophia  Wcilern. 

The  fellow  very  readily  agreed  to  attend  our  tra- 
vellers to  the  place  where  he  had  found  the  pocket- 
book.  Together,  therefore,  they  proceeded  direftly 
thither;  but  not  fo  fad  as  Mr.  Jones  defired;  for 
his  guide  unfortunately  happened  to  be  lame,  and 
could  not  pofllbly  travel  falter  than  a  mile  an  hour. 
As  this  place,  therefore,  was  at  above  three  miles 
diflance,  though  the  fellow  had  faid  otherwife,  the 
reader  need  not  be  acquainted  how  long  they  were 
in  walking  it. 

Jones  opened  the  book  a  hundred  times  during 
their  walk,  kiffed  it  as  often,  talked  much  to  him- 
felf,  and  very  little  to  his  companions.  At  all  which 
the  guide  expreft  fome  ligns  of  altonifliment  to  Par- 
tridge ;  who  more  than  once  Iliook  his  head,  and 
cry'd,  poor  gentleman !  orandum  eft  ut  fit  mens  Jana  in 
corpore  Jam. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  veiy  fpot  where  So- 
phia unhappily  dropt  the  pocket-book,  and  where  the 
fellow  had  as  happily  found  it.  Here  Jones  offered 
to  take  leave  of  liis  guide,  and  to  improve  his  pace; 
but  the  fellow,  in  whom  that  violent  furprize  and 
loy  which  the  firft  receipt  of  the  guinea  had  oc- 
calioned,  was  now  confiderably  abated,  and  who  had 
now  had  fuiucient  time  to  recollect  himfelf,  put  on  a 
difcontentedlook,  and, fcratching his  head,  faid,  'He     - 

*  hoped  his  worfhip  would  give  him  fomething  more. 

*  Your  worfhip,'  faid  he,  '  vvfill,  I  hope,  take  it  into 

*  your  confideration,  that  if  I  had  not  been  honeft 

*  I  might  have  kept  the  whole.'  And,  indeed,  this 
the  reader  muft  confefs  to  have  been  true.     *  If  the 

*  paper  there,'  faid  he,  '  be  worth  lool.  I  am  fure 

*  the  finding  it  deferves  more  than  a  guinea. '   Be- 

*  fides,  fuppofe  your  worihip  iliould  never  fee  the 

*  lady,  nor  give  it  her — and  though  your  worfhip 
'  looks  and  talks  veiy  much  like  a  gentleman,  yet  I 

*  have  only  your  worfhip's  bare  word;  and,  certain- 

*  ly. 
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'  ly,  if  the  right  owner  been't  to  be  found,  it  all  be- 

*  longs  to  the  firft  finder.  I  hope  your  worfhip  will 
'  confider  of  all  thefe  matters,  I  am  but  a  poor  man, 
'  and  therefore  don't  deure  to  have  all;  but  it  is  but 
'  reafonable  I  lliouid  have  my  fhare.     Your  worfliip 

*  looks  like  a  good  man,  and;  I  hope,  will  confider 
'  my  honefty  j  for  I  might  have  kept  every  farthing, 
'  and  nobody  ever  the  wiftr.'  '  I  promife  thee, 
'  upon  m.y  honour,'  cries  Jones,  *  that  I  know  the 

*  right  owner,  and  will  reftore  it  her.'     '  Nay,  your 

*  vv'orlliip,'  anfwered  the  feliov/,  '  may  do  as  you 
'  pleafe  as  to  that ;  if  you  will  but  give  me  my  lliare, 

*  that  is  one  half  of  the  money  j  your  honour  may 
'  keep  thereftyourfelf  if  you  pleafe  ]'  and  concluded 
with  fwearing  by  a  very  vehement  oath,  '  that  he 
'  v/ould  never  mention  a  fyliable  of  it  to  any  man 

*  living.' 

'  Looker,  friend,'  cries  Jones,  '  the  right  owner 

*  ihall  certainly  have  again  all  that  fhe  lofl  j  and  as 

*  for  any  further  gratuity,  I  really  cannot  give  it 

*  you  at  prefent ;  but  let  me  knov/  your  name,  and 
'  where  you  live,  and  it  is  more  than  poffible,  you 
'  may  hereafter  have  further  reafon  to  rejoice  at  this 

*  m.orning's  adventure.' 

*  I  don't  know  w^hat  you  mean  by  venture,'  cries 
the  fellow  y  *  it  feemsy  I  mutt  venture  wliether  you 
•^  will  return  the  lady  her  money  or  no  ;   but  I  hope 

*  your  v/orfhip  will  confider — '  '  Come,  come,*  faid 
Partridge,  '  tell  his  honour  your  name,  and  where 

*  you  may  be  found  j  I  warrant  you  v/ill  never  re- 

*  pent  having  put  the  money  into  his  hands.'  The 
fellow  feeing  no  hopes  of  recovering  the  pofieifion 
of  the  pocket-book,  at  laft  complied  in  giving  in  his 
name  and  place  of  abode,  which  Jones  writ  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  with  the  pencil  of  Sophia;  and  then 
placing  the  paper  in  the  fame  page  where  (he  had 
writ  her  name,  he  cried  out,    '  There,  friend,  you 

*  are  the  happieft  man  alive  j  I  have  joined  your  name 

*  to  that  of  an  angel.'     *^  I  don't  know  any.  thing 

*  about 
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*  about  anp;cls,'  anfwcred  the  fellow;  '  but  I  wifii 
'  you  would  give  me  a  little  more  money,  or  elfe 
'  return  me  the  pocket-book.'  Partridge  nov/  v/axed 
wroth  :  he  called  the  poor  cripple  by  leveral  vile  and 
opprobrious  names,  and  Vv'as  abfoiutely  proceeding 
to  beat  him,  but  Jones  v/ould  not  fuffer  any  fuch 
thincr :  and  now  teilins;  the  fellow  he  would  certainly 
find  fome  opportunity  of  fervmg  him,  Mr.  Jones 
departed  as  fail;  as  his  heels  v/ould  carry  him ;  and 
Partridge,  into  whom  the  thoughts  of  the  hundred 
pound  iiad  infufed  new  fpirits,  followed  his  leader; 
v/hile  the  man  v/ho  was  obliged  to  flay  behind,  fell 
to  curfing  them  both,  as  v/ell  as  his  parents  ;  *  for 
'  had  they,'  fays  he,   '  ftnt  mie  to  charity-fchool  to 

*  learn  to  write  imd  read  and  cafe  accounts,  I  fhould 

*  have  known  the  valv.e  of  tliefe  matters  as  well  as 

*  othci-  people.' 

C  H  A  P.     V. 

Containing  more  adventures  which  Mr.  Jones  and  his 
companion  met  on  the  road. 

■^^  U  R  travellers  now  walked  fo  fafl,  that  they 
had  very  little  time  or  breath  for  converfation ; 
Jones  meditating  all  the  way  on  Sophia,  and  Par- 
tridge on  the  Bank  -bill,  which,  though  it  gave  him 
fome  pleafure,  caufed  him  at  the  fame  time  to  repine 
at  fortune,  which,  in  all  his  walks,  had  never  given 
him  fuch  an  opportunity  of  lliewing  his  honefry. 
They  had  proceeded  above  three  miles,  when  Par- 
tridge, being  unable  any  longer  to  keep  up  v/ith 
Jones,  called  to  him,  and  begged  him  a  little  to 
flacken  his  pace :  with  this  he  was  the  miore 
ready  to  comply,  as  he  had  for  fome  time  loft 
the  footftcps  of  the  horfes,  which  the  thaw  had 
enabled  him  to  trace  for  feveral  miles,  and  he 
was  now  upon  a  wide  common  where  were  feveral 
toads. 

He 
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He  here  therefore  flopt  to  confider  which  of  thefe 
roads  he  fhould  piirfue,  v/hen  on  a  fudden  they  heard 
the  noife  of  a  drum  that  fecmed  at  no  great  dillance. 
This  found  prefently  alarmed  the  fears  of  Partridge, 
and  he  cried  out,    *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ali ; 

*  they  are  certainly  a  coming  !'  Who  is  coming  ?' 
cries  Jones ;  for  fear  had  long  lince  given  place  to 
fofter  ideas  in  his  mind ;  and  fince  his  adventure  with 
the  lame  man,  he  had  been  totally  intent  on  purfuing 
Sophia,  without  entertaining  one  thought  of  an 
enemy.  ^  Who!'  cries  Partridge,  ^  why  the  rebels : 
'  but  why  fliould  I  call  them  rebels  ?    they  may  be 

-'  very  honeft  gentlemen,  for  any  thing  I  know  to 

*  the  contrary.  The  devil  take  him  that  affronts 
'  them,   I  fay,  I  am  fure,    if  they  have  nothing  to 

*  fay  to  me,  I  will  have  nothing  to  fay  to  them,  but 
*^  in  a  civil  way.  For  heaven's  fake,  Sir,  don't  af- 
'  front  them  if  they  lliould  come,  and  perhaps  they 
'  may  do  us  no  harm  ;  but  would  it  not  be  the  wifer 
'  way  to  creep  into  fome  of  yonder  bufhes  till  they 

*  are  gone  by  ?  What  can  two  unarmed  men  do 
'  perhaps  againft  fifty  thoufand  ?  Certainly  nobody 
'  but  a  madman  ;  I  hope  your  honour  is  not  offend- 

*  ed ;  but  certainly  no  man  who  hath  mens  Jana  in 

'  cor'porejand' Here  Jones  interrupted  this  torrent 

of  eloquence,  which  fear  had  infpired,  faying,  '  That 
'  by  the  drum  he  perceived  they  were  near  fome  town.* 
He  then  made  diredtly  towards  the  place  whence  the 
noife  proceeded,  bidding  Partridge  '  take  courage, 

*  for  that  he  would  lead  him  into  no  danger;'  and 
adding,  *  it  was  impoiTible  the  rebels  Ihould  be  fo 

*  near.' 

Partridge  was  a  little  comforted  with  this  laft  af- 
furancej  and  though  he  would  more  gladly  have  gone 
the  contrary  way,  he  followed  his  leader,  his  heart 
beating  time,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  heroes,  to 
the  mufic  of  the  drum,  which  ceafed  not  till  they  had 
traverfed  the  common,  and  were  come  into  a  narro\7 
lane. 

Vol.  VII.  K  And 
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And  now  Partridge,  who  kept  even  pace  with 
Jones,  difcovered  fomething  painted  flying  in  the  air, 
a  very  few  yards  before  him,  which  fancying  to  be 
the  colours  of  the  enemy,  he  fell  a  bellowing,   '  O 

*  Lord,  Sir,  here  they  are  I  there  is  the  crown  and 
'  coffin.    Oh  Lord !  I  never  law  anything  fo  terrible; 

*  and  we  are  within  gun-lhot  of  them  already.' 

Jones  no  fooner  looked  up,  than  he  plainly  per- 
ceived what  it  was  which  Partridge  had  thus  miftaken. 

*  Partridge,'  fays  he,  *  I  fancy  you  will  be  able  to 

*  ens;age  this  whole  army  yourfelf  j  for  by  the  colours 
'  I  suefs  what  the  drum  was  which  vv-e  heard  be- 

*  fore,  and  which  beats  up  for  recruits  to  a  puppet- 

*  fhow,' 

*  A  puppet -il'Gw  !'  anfwered  Partridge,  with  moft 
eager  tranfport.  '  And  is  it  really  no  more  than 
'  that  ?  I  love  a  puppet-fiiow  of  all  the  paftimes 
'  upon  earth.     Do,  good  Sir,  let  us  tarry  and  fee  it. 

*  Belides,  I  am  quite  famifhed  to  death ;  for  it  is  now 
'  almoit  dark,  and  I  have  not  eat  a  morfel  fince  three 
'  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

They  now  arrived  at  an  inn,  or  indeed  an  alehouf^, 
where  Jones  was  prevailed  upon  to  fhop,  the  rather 
as  he  had  no  longer  any  afiurance  of  be.ng  in  tlie  road 
he  defired.  TJiey  walked  both  d!re6tly  into  the  kit- 
chen, where  Jones  began  to  enquire  if  no  ladies  had 
paffed  that  way  in  tJie  morning,  and  Partridge  as 
^eagerly  examined  into  the  ftate  of  their  provifions ; 
and  indeed  his  enquiry  met  with  the  better  fuccefs  j 
for  Jones  could  not  hear  news  of  Sophia  ;  but  Par- 
tridge, to  his  great  fatisfaftion,  found  good  reafon  to 
expe^il  very  iliortly  the  agreeable  fight  of  an  excellent 
•fmcking  difnof  eggs  and  bacon. 

In  llrong  and  healthy  confliitu lions  love  hath  a 

:very  different  cfFeft  from  what  it  caufes  in  the  puny 

.part  of  the  fpecies.     In  the  latter  it  generally  de- 

■  ftroys  all  that  appetite  which  tends  towards  the  con- 

fervation  of  the  .individual ;    but  in  the  former,  tho* 

it  often  induces  forgetfulnefsj  and  a  negleft  of  food, 

as 
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as  well  as  of  ev^ery  thing  cKq  ;  yet  place  a  good  piece 
of  well-powdered  buttock  before  a  hungry  lover,  an4 
he  feidom  fails  very  handfomely  to  play  his  parr. 
Thus  it  happened  in  the  prefent  cafe  ;  for  though 
Jones  perhaps  wanted  a  prompter,  and  might  have 
travelled  much  farther,  had  he  been  alone,  with  an 
empty  ftom^ach ;  yet  no  fooner  did  he  fit  down  to  the 
bacon  and  eggs,  than  he  fell  to  as  heartily  andvo- 
racioufiy  as  Partridge  himleif. 

Bef;re  our  travellers  had  finifhed  their  dinner^ 
night  came  on,  and  as  the  moon  v/as  nov/  pall  the 
full,  it  was  extremely  dark.  Partridge  therefore 
prevailed  on  Jones  to  ftay  and  fee  tlie  puppet-lhow. 
which  was  juft  going  to  begin,  and  to  which  they 
were  very  eagerly  invited  by  the  mafler  of  the  faid 
Ihow,  who  declared  that  his  figures  were  the  fineft 
which  the  world  had  ever  produced,  and  that  they 
had  given  great  fatisfaction  to  all  the  quality  in  every 
town  in  England. 

The  puppet-fhow  v/as  performed  with  great  regu- 
larity and  decency.  It  v/as  called  the  fine  and  feri- 
ous  part  of  the  Provoked  Hufband;  and  it  was  in- 
deed a  very  grave  and  folemn  entertainment,  with- 
out any  low  wit  or  humour,  or  jefts  ;  or,  to  do  it  no 
more  than  juilice,  without  any  thing  which  could 
provoke  a  laugh.  The  audience  were  all  highly  pleaf- 
ed.  A  grave  matron  told  the  mailer  fhe  v/ould  bring 
her  two  daughters  the  next  night,  as  he  did  not  fhcv/ 
any  ftuff;  and  an  attorney's  clerk,  and  an  excifeman, 
both  declared,  that  the  characters  of  lord  and  ladv 
Townley  were  well  preferved,  and  highly  in  nature. 
Partridge  likewife  Concurred  with  this  opinion. 

The  mailer  was  fo  highly  elated  with  thofe  enco- 
miums, that  he  could  not  refrain  from  adding  fome 
more  of  his  ov/n.     He  faid,  *  The  prefent  age  was 

*  not  improved  in  any  thing  fo  much  as  in  their  pup- 

*  pet-iliowsi  which,  by  throwing  out  Punch  and  his 

*  wife  Joan,    and  fuch  idle  trumpery,  were  at  iafc 
'  brought  to  be  a  rational  entertainment.    I  rem.em- 

K  i  ^  btr,' 
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*  ber,'  faid  he,  '  when  I  firft  took  to  the   bufinefs, 

*  there  was  a  great  deal  of  low  ftufF  that  did  very 

*  well  to  make  folks  langh ;  but  was  never  calculated 

*  to  improve  the  morals  of  young  people,  which  cer- 

*  tainlyoughtto  be  principally  aimed  at  in  every  pup- 
'  pet-fliow  :   for  v/hy  may  not  good  and  inflrudive 

*  ieflbns  be  conveyed  this  way,  as  well  as  any  other? 
'  My  figures  are  as  big  as  the  life,  and  they  reprefent 

*  the  life  in  every  particular^  and  I  queftion  not  but 

*  people  rife  from  my  little  Drama  as  much  improved 

*  as  they  do  from  the  great.'    *  I  would  by  no  means 

*  degrade  the  ingenuity  of  your  pro fefiion,'  anfwered 
Jones,  '  but  I  iliould  have  been  glad  to  have  feen  my 
'  old  acquaintance  mailer  Punch,  for  all  that  j  and 

*  fo  far  from  improving,  I  think,  by  leaving  out  him 

*  and  his  m.erry  wife  Joan,  you  have  fpoiied  your 

*  puppet-fhow/ 

The  dancer  of  wires  conceived  an  imimxcdiate  and 
high  contempt  for  Jones,  from  thefe  words.  And 
with  much  difdain  in  his  countenance,  he  replied, 

*  Very  probably.  Sir,  that  may  be  your  opinion  j  but 

*  I  have  the  fatisfaftion  to  know  the  befb  judges  differ 
^  from  you,  and  it  is  impofTible  to  pleafe  every  tafbe. 
'  I  confefs,  indeed,  fome  of  the  quality  at  Bath,  two 

*  or  three  years  ago,  wanted  mightily  to  bring  Punch 

*  again  upon  the  flage.    I  believe  I  loft  fome  money 

*  for  not  agreeing  to  it  j    but  let  others  do  as  they 

*  will ;  a  little  matter  fhall  never  bribe  me  to  de- 

*  grade  my  own  profefTion,  nor  will  I  ever  willingly 

*  confent  to  the  fpoiling  the  decency  and  regularity 
'  of  my  ftage,  by  introducing  any  fuch  lov/  ftuff 

*  upon  it.' 

*  Right,  friend,'  cries  the  clerk,  /  you  are  very 
'  right.    Alv/ays  avoid  what  is  low.  There  are  feve- 

*  ral  of  my  acquaintance  in  London,  who  are  re- 

*  foived  to  drive  everv  thino;  which  is  low  from  the 

*  ftage.'  '  Nothing  can  be  more  proper,'  cries  the 
excifeman,  pulling  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  '  I  re- 
'  member,'  added  he,   *  (for  I  then  lived  with  mv 

*  lord) 
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^  lord)   I  was  in  the  footman's  gallery,  the  night 
'  when  this  play  of  the  Provoked  Hufnand  was  afted 

*  firfc.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  low  fluff  in  it 
'  about  a  country  gentleman  come   up  to  town  to 

*  ftand  for  parliament-man  ;  and  there  they  brought 
'  a  parcel  of  his  fervants  upon  the  ftage,  his  coach- 

*  man  I  remember  particularly ;   but  the  gentlemen 

*  in  our  gallery  could  not  bear  any  thing  fo  low,  and 

*  they  damned  it.    I  obferve,  friend,  you  have  left  all 

*  that  matter  out,    and  you  are  to  be  commended 
'  for  it.' 

*  Nay,    gentlemen,'    cries  Jones,  '  I  can  never 

*  maintain  my  opinion  againflfo  many;  indeed,  if  the 

*  generality  of  his  audience  diflike  him,  the  learned 

*  gentleman  who  condu6ls  the  fhow,  may  have  done 

*  very  right  in  difmilTing  Punch  from  his  fervice.' 

The  mafter  of  the  fliow  then  began  a  fecond  ha- 
rangue, and  faid  much  of  the  great  force  of  example, 
and  how  much  the  inferior  part  of  mankind  would 
be  deterred  from  vice,  by  obferving  how  odious  it 
was  in  their  fuperiors  -,  when  he  was  unluckily  in- 
terrupted by  an  incident,  which,  though  perhaps  we 
might  have  omitted  it  at  another  time,  we  cannot 
help  relating  at  prefent,  but  not  in  this  chapter. 

CHAP.     VI. 

From  which  it  may  be  inferred^  that  the  befi  things  are 
liable  to  be  mifunderftood  and  niiftnterpreted. 

A  Violent  uproar  now  arofe  in  the  entry,  where 
my  landlady  was  well  cuffing  her  maid  both 
with  her  fift  and  tongue.  She  had  indeed  miflcd  the 
wench  from  her  employment,  and,  after  a  little  fearch, 
had  found  her  on  the  puppet-fhow  ftage  in  company 
with  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  in  a  fituation  not  very 
proper  to  be  defcribed. 

Though  Grace  (for  that  was  her  name)  had  for- 
feited all  title  to  modefty  ;  yet  had  Ihc  not  impu  - 

K  3  dence 
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clence  enough  to  deny  a  fact  in  which  fhe  was  acftually 
furprizcd ;  flie  therefore  took  another  turn,  and.  at- 
tempted to  mitigate  the  offence.     *  Why   do  you 

*  beat  me  in  this  manner,  miftrefsr'  cries  the  wench. 

*  It'you  don't  like  my  doings,  you  may  tiirn  me  away. 
'  If  I  am  a  w  —  e  (for  the  other  lady  had  liberally  be- 

*  ilowed  that  appellation  on  her)  iriy  betters  are  fo  as 

*  well  as  I  ?  What  was  the  fine  lady  in  the  puppet- 
'  fhow  jiift  now  ?  I  fuppofe  fhe  did  not  lie  all  night 
'  out  from  her  hufband  for  nothing.' 

The  landlady  now  burll  into  the  kitchen,  and 
fell  foul  on  both  her  hufband  and  the  poor  puppet- 
mover.     '  Here,   hufband,'   lays  fhe,  *  you  fee  the 

*  confequcnce  of  harbouring  thefe  people  in  your 
'  houfe.     If  one  doth'  draw  a  little  drink  the   more 

*  for  them,  one  is  hardly  made  amends  for  the  litter 

*  they  m.ake  ;   and  then  to  have  one's  houfe  made  a 

*  bawdy  houfe  of  by  fuch  loufy  vermin.  In  fhort, 
'  I  defire  you  v/ould  be  gone  to-morrow  morning  j 

*  for  I  will  tolerate  no  m.oie  fuch  doings.  It  is  only 
'  the  way  to  teach  our  fervants  idlenefs  and  nonfenfe  j 

'  for  to  be  fure  nothing  better  can  be  learned   by  ! 
'  fuch  idle  Ihows  as  thefe.     I  remember  when  pup- 

*  Det-fhows  were  made  of  good  fcripture  ftories,  as 

*  Jepthah's  Ralh  Vow,  and  fuch  good  thmgs,   and 

*  when  wicked  people  were  carried  away  by  the  devil. 

*  There  was  fome  fenfc  in  thole  matters  ;   but  as  the 

*  parfon  told  us  lafl  Sunday,  nobody  believes  in  the 

*  devil  now-a-daysi  and  here  you  bring  about  a  par- 

*  eel  of  puppets  dreft  up  like  lords  and  ladies,  onlv 

*  to  turn  the  heads  of  poor  country  wenches ;    and 

*  when  their  heads  are  once  turned  topfy-turvy,  no 

*  wonder  every  thing  elfe  is  fo.' 

Virgil,  I  think,  tells  us,  that  v/hen  the  miob  are 
aflembled  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuous  manner,  and 
all  forts  of  miifiiiev/eapons  fly  about,  if -a  man  of  gra- 
■  vity  and  authority  appears  amongit  them.,  the  tumult 
IS  prefentlyappeafed,  and  the  mob,  v/hich  v/hen  col- 
lected into  one  body,  may  be  well  com.pared  to  an 

afs^ 
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afs,  erecl  their  long  ears  at  the  grave  man's  dif-' 
courfe. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  fet  of  grave  men  and 
philofophers  are  difputing  ;  when  wifdom  herfeif 
may  in  a  manner  be  confidered  as  prelent,  and  admi- 
niftring  arguments  to  the  difputants;  Ihoiild  a  tumult 
arife  among  the  mob,  or  fhould  one  fcold,  who  is 
herfeif  equal  in  noife  to  a  mighty  mob,  appear  among 
the  faid  philofophers  ;  their  difputes  ceafe  in  a  mo- 
ment, wifdom  no  longer  performs  her  minifterial 
office,  and  the  attention  of  every  one  is  immediately 
attracted  by  the  fcold  alone. 

Thus  the  uproar  aforefaid,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
landlady,  filenced  the  mailer  of  the  puppet-fnow, 
andputafpeedyand  final  end  to  that  grave  and  folemn 
harangue,  of  which  we  have  given  the  reader  a  fuf- 
ficient  tafte  already.  Nothing  indeed  could  have  hap- 
pened fo  very  inopportune  as  this  accident;  the  moft 
wanton  malice  of  fortune  could  not  have  contrived 
fuch  another  ftratagcm  to  confound  the  poor  fellow, 
while  he  was  fo  triumphantly  defcanting  on  the  good 
morals  inculcated  by  his  exhibitions.  His  mouth  was 
now  as  effectually  ftopt,  as  that  of  a  quack  mull  be, 
if,  in  the  midft  of  a  declamation  of  the  great  virtues 
of  his  pills  and  powders,  the  corpfe  of  one  of  his 
martyrs  fhould  be  brought  forth,  and  depofited  be- 
fore the  flagc,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  ikill. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  anfwering  my  landlady,  the 
puppet-fliow  man  ran  out  to  punifh  his  Merry-An- 
drew; and  now  the  moon  beginning  to  put  forth  her 
filver  light,  as  the  poets  call  it  (though  fhe  looked 
at  that  time  more  like  a  piece  of  copper),  Jones  called 
for  his  reckoning,  and  ordered  Partridge,  whom  my 
landlady  had  jufl  awaked  from  a  profound  nap,  to 
prepare  for  his  journey  ;  but  Partridge  having  lately 
carried  tv/o  points,  as  my  reader  hith  feen  before, 
was  emboldened  to  attempt  a  third,  which  was  to 
prevail  with  Jones  to  take  up  a  lodging  that  evening 
in  the  ligufe  where  he  then  was.    He  inirodyced  th'v 

K  4.  with 
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witli  an  affc6led  furprize  at  the  intention  which  Mr, 
Jones  declared  of  removing;  and  after  urging  many 
excellent  arguments  againft  it,  he  at  laft  infilled 
ftrongly,  that  it  could  be  to  no  manner  of  purpofe 
whatever  :  for  that  unlefs  Jones  knew  which  way  the 
lady  was  gone,  every  ftep  he  took  might  very  polTibly 
lead  him  the  farther  from  her  i  *  for  you  find,  Sir,' 
faid  he,  *  by  all  the  people  in  the  houfe,  that  flie  is 

*  not  gone  this  way.     How  much  better  therefore, 

*  would  it  be  to  flay  till  the  morning,  when  we  may 

*  expeft  to  meet  with  fom.ebody  to  enquire  of?' 

This  laft  argument  indeed  had  fome  effecl  on  Jones, 
and  while  he  was  weighing  it,  the  landlord  threw  all 
the  rhetoric  of  which  he  was  mafter,  into  the  fame 
fcale.     *  Sure,  Sir,'  faid  he,  *  your  fervant  gives  you 

*  moft  excellent  advice  :    for  who  would  travel  by 

*  night  at  this  time  of  the  year?'  He  then  began  in 
the  ufual  ftyle  to  trumpet  forth  the  excellent  accom- 
modation v/hich  his  houfe  afforded  j  and  my  landlady 

likewife  opened  on  the  occafion But  not  to  detain 

the  reader  with  what  is  common  to  every  hoft  and 
hoftefs,  it  is  fufhcient  to  tell  him,  Jones  was  at  laft 
prevailed  on  to  ftay  and  refrefti  himfelf  with  a  few 
hours  reft,  which  indeed  he  very  much  wanted ;  for 
he  had  hardly  fhut  his  eyes  fmce  he  had  left  the  inn 
where  the  accident  of  the  broken  head  had  happened. 

As  foon  as  Jones  had  taken  a  refolution  to  proceed 
no  farther  that  night,  he  prefently  retired  to  reft,  with 
his  two  bedfellows,  the  pocket-book,  and  the  muff; 
but  Partridge,  who  at  feveral  times  had  refrefhed  him- 
felf with  feveral  naps,  was  more  inclined  to  eating 
than  to  fleepingj  and  more  to  drinking  than  to  either. 

And  now  the  ftorm  which  Grace  had  raifed  being 
at  an  end,  and  my  landlady  being  again  reconciled  to 
the  puppet-man,  who  on  his  fide  forgave  the  inde- 
cent refleftions  which  the  good  woman  in  her  paiTion 
h-ad  caft  on  his  performances,  a  face  of  perfed;  peace 
and  tranquillity  reigned  in  the  kitchen ;  where  fat  af- 
iembied  round  the  fire,  the  landlord  and  landlady  of 

the 
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the  houfe,  the  mailer  of  the  puppet-ihow,  the  at- 
torney's clerk,  the  exciieman,  and  the  ingenious  Mr- 
Partridge;  in  which  company  paft  the  agreeable  con- 
yerfation  which  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.     VII. 

Containing  a  remark  or  two  of  our  own^  and  many  more 
of  the  good  company  ajjcrnhled  in  the  kitchen. 

THOUGH  the  pride  of  Partridge  did  net 
fubmit  to  acknowledge  himfelf  a  fervant  ^  yet 
he  condefcended  in  moft  particulars  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  that  rank.  One  inilance  of  this  was,  his 
greatly  magnifying  the  fortune  of  his  companion,  as 
he  called  Jones  :  fuch  is  a  general  cuilom  with  all 
fervants  among  ilrangers,  as  none  of  them  would 
willingly  be  thought  the  attendant  on  a  beggar :  for 
the  higher  the  fituation  of  the  mailer  is,  the  higher 
confequently  is  that  ot  the  man  in  his  own  opinion; 
the  truth  of  which  obfervation  appears  from  the  be- 
haviour of  all  the  footmen  of  the  nobility. 

But  though  title  and  fortune  com.municate  a  fplen- 
dor  all  around  them.,  and  the  footmen  of  men  of  qua- 
lity and  of  eilate  think  themfelves  entitled  to  a  part 
of  that  refpeft  which  is  paid  to  the  quality  and  eftates 
of  their  mailers,  it  is  clearly  otherwife  with  regard 
to  virtue  and  underftanding.  Thefe  advantages  are 
flridly  perfonal,  and  fwallov/  themi'elves  all  the  refpeft 
which  is  paid  to  them.  To  fay  the  truth,  this  is  fo 
very  little,  that  they  cannot  well  afford  to  let  any 
ptiiers  partake  with  them.  As  thefe  therefore  re- 
flect no  honour  on  the  domeilic,  fo  neither  is  he  at 
all  difhonourcd  by  the  moil  deplorable  want  of  both 
in  his  mailer,  indeed  it  is  otherwife  in  the  want  of 
what  is  called  virtue  in  a  miilrefs,  the  confequence 
of  which  we  have  before  feen:  for  in  this  diilionour 
rhcre  is  a  kind  of  contagion,  which,  like  that  of  po- 
verty, comiitunicates  itfelf  to  all  who  approach  it. 

Now 
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Now  for  thefe  reafons  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
Servants  (I  mean  among  the  men  only)  fliould  have 
To  great  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  wealth  of 
their  mailers,  and  little  or  none  at  ail  for  their  cha- 
raftcr  in  other  points,  and  that  tliough  they  would 
be  alhamed  to  be  the  footman  of  a  beggar,  they  are 
not  fo  to  attend  upon  a  rogue,  or  a  blockhead ;  and 
do  confequently  make  no  fcruple  to  fpread  the  fame 
of  the  iniquities  and  follies  of  their  laid  mafters  as 
far  as  polTible,  and  this  often  with  great  humour  and 
merriment.  In  reality,  a  footman  is  often  a  wit,  as 
well  as  a  beau,  at  the  expence  of  the  gentleman  whofe 
livery  he  wears. 

After  Partridge,  therefore,  had  enlarged  greatly 
on  the  vaft  fortune  to  which  Mr.  Jones  was  heir,  he 
very  freely  communicated  an  apprehenfion  which  he 
had  begun  to  conceive  the  day  before,  and  for  which, 
as  we  hinted  at  that  very  time,  the  behaviour  of 
Jones  feemed  to  have  furniflied  a  fuiiicient  founda- 
tion. In  fliort,  he  was  now  pretty  well  confirmed  in 
an  opinion,  that  his  mailer  was  out  of  his  M'its,  with 
which  opinion  he  very  bluntly  acquainted  the  good 
company  round  the  fire. 

With  this  fentiment  the  puppet-fhow  man  imme- 
diately coincided.   *  I  own,'  faid  he,  '  the  gentleman 

*  furprized  me  very  much,  when  he  talked  fo  ab- 

*  furdly  about  puppet-fliows.    It  is  indeed  hardly  to 
'  be  conceived  that  any  man  in  his  fenfes  fhouid  be  fo 

*  m.uch  mifiraken  ;  what  you  fay  now,  accounts  very 
'  well  for  all  his  monftrous  notions.     Poor  gentle- 

*  man  !  I  am  heartily  concerned  for  him ;  indeed  he 

*  hath  a  flrange  wildnefs  about  his  eyes,  which  I  took 
'  notice  of  before,  though  I  did  not  mention  it.' 

The  landlord  agreed  with  this  iaft  ailertion,  and 
likewife  claimed  the  lagacity  of  having  obferved  it. 
'  And  certainly,'  added  he,   *  it  mufl  be  fo  :  for  no 

*  one  but  a  madman  would  have  thought  of  leaving 

*  fo  good  a  houfe,  to  ramble  about  the  country  at  that 


*  time  of  night.' 


The 
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The  excifeman  pulling  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
faid,  '  He  thought  the  gentleman  looked  and  talked 

*  a  little  wildly  J '  and  then  turning  to  Partridge, 

*  If  he  be  a  madman,'  fays  he,  *  he  fhould  not  be 

*  fuffered  to  travel  thus  about  the  country ;  for  pof- 

*  fibly  he  may  do  fome  mifchief.     It  is  pity  he  was 

*  not  fecured  and  fent  home  to  his  relations.' 

Now  fome  conceits  of  this  kind  were  likewife  lurk- 
ing in  the  mind  of  Partridge :  for  as  he  was  now 
perfuaded  that  Jones  had  run  away  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  he  promifed  himfelf  the  higheil  rewards,  if 
he  could  by  any  m.eans  convey  him  back.  But  fear 
of  Jones,  of  whofe  fiercenefs  and  ftrength  he  had 
feen,  and  indeed  felt,  fome  inftances,  had  however 
reprefented  any  fuch  fcheme  as  impofTible  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  had  difcouraged  him  from  applying  him- 
felf to  form  any  regular  plan  for  the  purpofe.  But 
no  fooner  did  he  hear  the  fentiments  of  the  excife- 
man, than  he  embraced  that  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing his  own,  and  expreifed  a  hearty  wifh  that  fuch  a 
matter  could  be  brought  about. 

*  Could  be  brought  about '.'  fays  the  excifeman; 
^  why  there  is  nothing  eafier.' 

'  Ah !  Sir,'  anfwered  Partridge ;  '  you  don't 
'  know  what  a  devil  of  a  fellow  he  is.     He  can  take 

*  me  up  with  one  hand,  and  throw  me  out  at  a  win- 

*  dow;  and  he  would  too;  if  he  did  but  imagine 

'  Pogh  !'  fays  the  excifeman,  *  I  believe  I  am  as 
'  good  a  man  as  he.     Befides  here  are  five  of  us.' 

*  I   don't  know  what  five,'  cries  the  landlady, 

*  my  hufband  fliall  have  nothing  to  do  in  it.     Nor 

*  jQiall  any  violent  hands  be  laid  upon  any  body  in 
'  my  houfe.     The  young  gentleman  is  as  pretty  a 

*  young  gentleman  as  ever  I  faw  in  my  life,  and  I 

*  believe  he  is  no  more  mad  than  any  of  us.    What 

*  do  you  tell  of  his  having  a  wild  look  with  his  eyes  ? 

*  they  are  the  prettieft  eyes  I  ever  law,  and  he  hath 

*  the  prettieft  loolc  with  them ;  and  a  very  modcil 

*  civil  young  man  he  is.     I  am  fure  I  have  bepitied 

*  him 
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*  him  heartily  ever  fince  the  gentleman  there  in  the 

*  corner  told  us  he  was  croft  in  love.    Certainly  that 

*  is  enough  to  make  any  man,  efpetialiy  fuch  a  fweet 
'  young  gentleman  as  he  is,  to  look  a  little  other- 

*  wife  than  he  did  before.    Lady,  indeed  !  what  the 

*  devil  would  the  lady  have  better  than  fuch  a  hand- 

*  fome  man  with,  a  great  eftatc  ?  I  fuppofe  llie  is  one 
'  of  your  quality  folks,  one  of  your  Townly  ladies 

*  that  we  faw  laft  night  in  the  puppet-fliow,  who 

*  don't  know  what  they  would  be  at.' 

The  attorney's  clerk  likewife  declared  he  would 
have  no  concern  in  the  bufinefs,  without  the  advice  of 
counfel-     *  Suppofe,'  fays  he,   ^  an  action  of  falfe 

*  imprifonment  fhould  be  brought  againft  us,  what 

*  defence  could  we  make  ?   Who  knows  what  may 

*  be  fufHcient  evidence  of  miadnefs  to  a  jury  ?    But 

*  I  only  fpeak  upon  my  own  account;  for  it  don't 

*  look  well  for  a  lawyer  to  be  concerned  in  thefe 

*  matters,  unlefs  it  be  as  a  lawyer.    Juries  are  always 

*  lefs  favourable  to  us  than  to  other  people.    I  don't 

*  therefore  diffuade  you,  Mr.  Thomfon  (to  the  ex- 

*  cifeman),  nor  the  gentleman,  nor  any  body  elfe.' 

The  excifeman  fhook  his  head  at  this  fpeech,  and 
the  puppet-fhow  man  faid,  '  Madnefs  was  Ibmetimes 
•'  a  difficult  matter  for  a  jury  to  decide  :  for  I  re- 
•^  member,'  fays  he,  '  I  was  once  prefent  at  a  trial  of 

*  madnefs,  where  twenty  witneiTes  fwore  that  the  per- 

*  fonwas  as  mad  as  a  March  hare ;  and  twenty  others, 

*  that  he  was  as  much  in  his  fenfes  as  any  man  in 

*  England. — And  indeed  it  was  the  opinion  of  moft 
'  people,  that  it  was  only  a  trick  of  his  relations  to 

*  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  right.' 

*  Very  likely!'  cries  the  landlady,  '  I  myfelf  knew 

*  a  poor  gentleman  who  was  kept  in  a  madhoufe  all 
'  his  life  by  his  family,  and  they  enjoyed  his  eftate, 

<  but  it  did  them  no  good  :  for  though  the  law  gave 

*  it  them,  it  was  the  right  of  another.' 

«  Pogh !'  cries  the  clerk,  with  great  contem.pt,. 

<  who  hath  any  right  but  what  the  law  gives  them  ? 

*If 
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•^  If  the  law  gave  me  the  beft  eftate  in  the  country, 
'  I  fhould,  never  trouble  myfelf  much  who  had  the 
'nghr,' 

*  J^*  it  be  fo,'  fays  Partridge,  '  Felix  quern  faciunt 
'  aliena  pericula  cautum.^ 

My  landlord,  who  had  been  called  out  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  horfeman  at  the  gate,  now  returned  into 
the  kitchen,  and  with  an  affrightedcountenance  cried 
out,    '  What  do  you  think,  gentlemen  ?  The  rebels 

*  have  given  the  duke  the  (lip,   and  are  got  almod 

*  to  London. — It  is  certainly  true,   for  a  man  on 

*  horfeback  juft  nov/  tolcl  me  fo.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart,'  cries  Par- 
tridge, *  then  there  will  be  no  fighting  in  thefe 
'  parts.' 

'  I  am  glad,'  cries  the  clerk,  *  for  a  better  reafon ; 

*  for  I  would  always  have  right  take  place.' 

'  Ay,  but,'  anfwered  the  landlord,  *  I  have  heard 

*  fome  people  fay  this  man  hath  no  right.' 

'  I  will  prove  the  contrary  in  a  moment,'  cries 
the  clerk ;  *  if  my  father  dies  feized  of  a  right ;  do 

*  you  mind  me,  feized  of  a  right,  I  fay ;  doth  not 
'  that  right  defcend  to  his  fon  ;  and  doth  not  one 
'  right  defcend  as  v/ell  as  another  ?' 

'  But  how  can  he  have   any  right  to  m^ake  us 

*  papifhes  ?'  fays  the  landlord. 

'  Never  fear  that,'  cries  Partridge.  '  As  to  the 
'  matter  of  right,  the  gentleman  there  hath  proved 

*  it  as  clear  as  the  fun  ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of  re- 

*  ligion,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  cafe.     The  papifbs 

*  themfclves  don't  expeft  any  fuch  thing.  A  popilh 
'  prieft,  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  who  is  a  very 

*  honeft  man,  told  me  upon  his  word  and  honour  they 

*  had  no  fuch  defign.' 

'  And  another  prieft  of  my  acquaintance,'  faid 
the  landlady,  *  hath  told  me  the  fame  thing. — But 
'  my  hufband  is  always  fo  afraid  of  papilhes.  I 
*^  know  a  great  many  papifhes  that  are  very  honeit 
'  fort  of  people,  and  fpend  their  money  very  freely ; 

*  and 
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and  it  is  always  a  maxim  with  me,  that  one  man's 
money  is  as  good  as  another's.' 

*  Very  true,  Miftrcfs,'  faid  the  puppet-fliow  man> 
I  don't  care  what  religion  comes,  provided  the 
Prefbyterians  are  not  uppermofti  for  they  are  ene- 
mies to  puppet-lliows.' 

*  And  fo  you  would  facrifice  your  religion  to  your 
interefr,'  cries  the  excireman ;  '  and  are  defirous 
to  fee  popery  brought  in,  are  you  r' 

'  Not  I  truly,'  anfwered  the  other  j  '  i  hate  popery 
as  much  as  any  man ;  but  yet  it  is  a  comfoi*t  to  one, 
that  one  fhould  be  able  to  live  under  it,  which  I 
could  not  do  among  Prefbyterians.  To  be  fure 
every  man  values  his  livelihood  firil ;  that  m.uft  be 
granted ;  and  I  warrant,  if  you  would  confefs  the 
truth,  you  are  more  afraid  of  lofing  your  place  than 
any  thing  elfe;  but  never  fear,  friend,  there  will  be 
an  excife  under  another  government  as  well  as  un- 
der this.' 

*  Why,  certainly,'  •  replied  the  excifeman,  '  I 
fliould  be  a  very  ill  m,an,  if  I  did  not  honour  the 
kino;,  v/hofe  bread  I  eat.  That  is  no  more  than 
natural,  as  a  man  may  fay:  for  w^hat  fignities  it  to 
me  that  there  would  be  an  excife-ofiice  under  ano- 
ther government,  fince  my  friends  would  be  but, 
and  I  could  expeft  no  better  than  to  follow  them  ? 
No,  no,  friend,  I  fliall  never  be  bubbled  out  of  my 
religion  in  hopes  only  of  keeping  my  place  under 
another  government ;  for  I  Ihould  certainly  be  no 
better,  an^  very  probably  might  be  v/orfe.' 

*  Why,  that  is  what  I  fay,'  cries  the  landlord, 
whenever  folks  fay  who  knows  what  may  happen  ? 
Odfooks !  fhould  not  I  be  a  blockhead  to  lend  my 
money  to  I  know  not  who,  becaufe  mayhap  he  may 
return  it  again  ?  I  am  fure  it  is  fafe  in  my  own  bu- 
reau, and  there  I  will  keep  it.' 

The  attorney's  clerk  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the 

fagacity  of  Partridge.  Whether  this  proceeded  from 

the  great  difcernment  which  the  former  had  into  men, 

f         '  as 
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as  well  as  things,  or  whether  it  arofe  iVom  the  fympa- 
thy  between  their  minds ;  for  they  were  both  truly 
Jacobites  in  principle  -,  they  now  fhook  hands  heartily, 
and  drank  bumpers  of  ftrong  beer  to  healths  which 
we  think  proper  to  bury  in  obliyion. 

Thefe  healths  were  afterwards  pledged  by  all  pre- 
fent,  and  even  by  my  landlord  himfeif,  though  re- 
ludantly;  but  he  could  not  withftand  the  menaces 
of  the  clerk,  who  fwore  he  would  never  fet  his  foot 
within  his  houfe  again,  if  he  refufed.  The  bumpers 
which  were  fwallowed  on  this  occafion  foon  put  an 
end  to  the  converfation.  Kere,  therefore,  we  v/ili 
put  an  end  to  the  chapter. 

C  FI  A  P.     VIII. 

In  which  Fortune  Jeems  to  have  been  in  a  letter  humour 
with  Jones  tha'ti  'u;e  ha'ce  hitherto  feen  her. 

S  there  is  no  v/holefomer,  fo  perhaps  there  are 
few  ftronger  deeping  potions  than  farigue.  Of 
this  Jones  might  be  faid  to  have  taken  a  very  large 
dofe,  and  it  operated  very  forcibly  upon  him.  He 
had  already  flept  nine  hours,  and  might  perhaps  have 
llept  longer,  had  he  not  been  awakened  by  a  mi  oft 
violent  noife  at  his  chamber-door,  where  the  found  of 
many  heavy  blows  was  accompanied  with  many  ex- 
clamations of  murder.  Jones  prefently  leapt  from  his 
bed,  where  he  found  the  mafier  of  the  puppet-lhov/ 
belabouring  the  back  and  ribs  of  his  poor  Merry- 
Andrew,  without  either  mercy  or  moderation. 

Jonesinftantlyinterpofedonbehalf  of  thefutTering 
party,  and  pinned  the  infulting  conqueror  up  to  the 
wall:  for  the  puppet-fhow  man  was  no  more  able  to 
contend  with  Jones,  than  the  poor  party-coloured 
jcfter  had  been  to  contend  with  thii  puppet-man. 

But  though  the  Merry- Andrew  was  a  little  fellovr, 
and  not  very  ilrong,  he  had  nevcrthclefs  Ibme  chokr 
about  him.     He  therefore  no  Iboncr  found  himfclf 

d.'li- 
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delivered  from  the  enemy,  than  he  began  to  attack 
him  with  the  only  weapon  at  which  he  was  his  equal. 
From  this  he  firftdifcharged  a  volley  of  general  abu- 
five  words,  and  thence  proceeded  to  fome  particular 
accufations — *  D — n  your  bl—  d,  you  rafcal,'  fays  he, 

*  I  have  not  only  fupported  you  (for  to  me  you  owe 

*  all  the  money  you  get),  but  I  have  faved  you  from 
'  the  gallows.  Did  you  not  want  to  rob  the  lady  of 
'  her  fine  riding-habit,  no  longer  ago  than  yefterday, 

*  in  the  back-lane  here  ?  Can  you  deny  that  you 
'  willied  to  have  her  alone  in  a  wood  to  ftrip  her,  to 

-'  ftrip  one  of  the  prettieft  ladies  that  ever  was  feen 
'  in  the  world  ?  and  here  you  have  fallen  upon  me,  and 
'  have  almoft  murdered  me  for  doing  no  harm  to  a 
'  girl  as  willing  as  myfelf,  only  becaule  flie  likes  me 

*  better  than  you.' 

Jones  no  fooner  heard  this,  than  he  quitted  the 
mafter,  laying  on  him  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  vio- 
lent injunftions  of  forbearance  from  any  further  in- 
fult  on  the  Merry-Andrew;  and  then  taking  the  poor 
wretch  with  him  into  his  own  apartment,  he  foon  learnt 
tidings  of  his  Sophia,  whom  the  fellow,  as  he  was  at- 
tending his  mafter  with  his  drum  the  day  before,  had 
feen  pafs  by.  He  eafily  prevailed  with  the  lad  to 
fhew  him  the  exaclplace,  and  then  having  fummoned 
Partridge,  he  departed  with  the  utmoft  expedition. 

It  was  almoft  eight  of  the  clock  before  ail  matters 
could  be  got  ready  for  his  departure  :  for  Partridge 
was  not  in  any  hafte  ;  nor  could  the  reckoning  be 
prefently  adjufted  ;  and  when  both  thefe  were  fettled 
and  over,  Jones  would  not  quit  the  place,  before 
he  had  perfeftly  reconciled  ail  dilFerences  between 
the  mafter  and  the  man. 

When  this  was  happily  accomplifhed,  he  fet  for- 
wards, and  was  by  the  trufty  Merry- Andrew  con- 
duced to  the  fpot  by  which  Sophia  had  pafts  and 
then  having  handfomeiy  rewarded  his  condu6tor,  he 
again  puftied  on  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs,  being 
highly  delighted  with  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
4  which 
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which  he  received  his  intelligence.  Of  this  Partridge 
was  no  fooner  acquainted,  than  he,  with  great  earneft- 
nefs,  began  to  prophecy,  and  alTured  Jones,  that  he 
would  certainly  have  good  fuccefs  in  the  end :  for, 
he  faid,  '  two  iiich  accidents  could  never  have  hap- 

*  pened  to  direft  him  after  his  miflrefs,  if  Providence 

*  had  not  defigned  to  bring  thern  together  at  laft.' 
And  this  was  the  firfl;  time  that  Jones  lent  any  atten- 
tion to  the  fuperditious  doflrines  of  his  companion. 

They  had  not  gone  above  two  miles,  when  a  vio- 
lent ftorm  of  rain  overtook  them ;  and  as  they  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  fame  time  in  fight  of  an  alehoufe. 
Partridge,  with  much  earneft  entreaty,  prevailed  with 
Jones  to  enter,  and  weather  the  ftorm.  Hunger  is 
an  enemy  (if  indeed  it  may  be  called  one)  which 
partakes  more  of  the  Englilli  than  of  the  French 
difpofition ;  for  though  you  fubdue  this  never  fo 
often,  it  will  ahvays  rally  again  in  time ;  and  fo  it 
did  with  Partridge,  who  was  no  fooner  arrived  within 
the  kitchen,  than  he  began  to  afk  the  fame  queftions 
which  he  had  alked  the  night  before.  The  confe- 
quencc  of  this  was  an  excellent  cold  chine  being  pro- 
ducedupon  the  table,  upon  whichnot  only  Partridge, 
but  Jones  himfclf,  made  a  very  hearty  breakfaft, 
though  the  latter  began  to  grow  again  uneafy,  as  the 
people  of  the  houfe  could  give  him  no  frefli  informa- 
tion concerning  Sophia. 

Their  meal  being  over,  Jones  was  again  preparing- 
to  fally,  notwithllanding  the  violence  of  the  ftorm 
ftill  continued;  but  Partridge  begged  heartily  for 
another  mug;  and  at  laft  cafting  his  eyes  on  a  lad 
at  the  fire,  who  had  entered  into  the  kitchen,  and 
who  at  that  inftant  was  looking  as  earncftiy  at  him, 
.  he  turned  fuddeniy  to  Jones,  and  cried,   '  Mafter, 

*  give  me  your  hand,  a  fingle  mug  flian't  ferve  the 
'  turn  this  bout.  Why,  here's  more  news  of  madam 
•^  Sophia  come  to  town.  The  boy  there  ftanding  by 
''  tlie  fire  is  the  very  lad  tliat  rode  before  her.     I  can 

*  fwear  to  my  own  plafter  on  his  face."     *  Heavens 

Vol.  VII.  L  '  blcfs 
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'  blefs  you.  Sir,'  cries  the  boy,  '  it  is  your  own 

*  plafter  fure  enough  -,  I  fh^U  have  always"  reafon  to 

*  remember  3'our  goodnefs  j  for  it  hath  almofl  cured 

*  me.' 

At  chefe  words  Jones  flarted  from  his  chair,  and 
bidding  the  boy  follow  him  immediately,  departed 
from  the  liir.chen  into  a  [private  apartment;  for  fo 
delicate  was  he  with  regard  to  Sophia,  that  he  never 
willingly  mentioned  her  name  in  the  prefence  of 
many  people ;  and  though  he  liad,  as  it  were,  from 
the  overflowings  of  his  heart,  given  Sophia  as  a 
toad  among  the  officers,  v/here  he  thought  it  was 
impoffible  flie  fhould  be  knov/n ;  yet  even  there 
the  reader  may  remember  how  difficultly  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  mention  her  firname. 

Hard  therefore  was  it,  and  perhaps,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  fagacious  readers,  very  abfurd  and  mon- 
ftrous,  that  he  fiiould  principally  owe  his  prefect 
misfortune  to  the  fuppofedwant  of  that  delicacy  with 
which  he  fo  abounded;  for,  in  reality,  Sophia  was 
much  more  offended  at  the  freedoms  which  fhe 
thought  (and  not  without  good  reafon)  he  had  taken 
with  her  name  and  chara(5ter,  than  at  any  freedoms, 
in  which,  under  his  prefent  circumfrances,  he  had 
indulged  himfelf  with  the  perfon  of  another  v/oman; 
and  to  fav  truth,  I  believe  Honour  could  never 
have  prevailed  on  her  to  leave  Upton  v/ithout  her 
feeing  Jones,  had  it  not  been  for  thofe  two  ftrong 
inftances  of  a  levity  in  his  behaviour,  fo  void  of 
refpeft,  and  indeed  fo  highly  inconfiftent  with  any 
degree  of  love  and  tcndernefs  in  great  and  delicate 
minds. 

But  fo  matters  fell  our,  and  fo  I  mull  relate  them; 
and  if  any  reader  is  fhocked  at  their  appearing  unna- 
tural, I  cannot  help  it.  I  muft  remind  fuchperfons, 
tliat  I  am  not  writing  a  fyftcm,  but  a  hiftory,  and  I 
am  not  obliged  to  reconcile  every  matter  to  the  re- 
ceived notions  concerning  truth  and  nature.  But  if 
this  v/as  never  fo  eafy  to  do,  perhaps  it  might  be 

more 
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more  prudent  in  me  to  avoid  it.  For  inflance,  as  the 
fa6t  at  prefent  before  us  now  ftands,  without  any 
comment  of  mine  upon  it,  though  it  may  at  firlt 
fight  offend  fome  readers,  yet  upon  more  mature 
confideration,  it  mull  pleafe  all  -,  for  wife  and  good 
men  may  confider,  v/hat  happened  to  Jones  at  Upton 
as  a  juft  punifhment  for  his  wickednefs,  with  regard 
to  women,  of  which  it  was  indeed  the  immediate 
confequence  ;  and  filly  and  bad  perfons  may  comfort 
themifeives  in  their  vices,  by  flattering  their  own  hearts 
that  the  charafters  of  men  are  rather  owing  to  acci- 
dent than  to  virtue.  Now  perhaps  the  refieftions 
which  we  fliouid  be  here  inclined  to  draw,  would 
alike  contradicl  both  rhefe  conclufions,  and  would 
fliev/  that  thefe  incidents  contribute  only  to  confirm 
the  great,  ufeful,  and  uncommon  doctrine,  which 
it  is  the  purpofe  of  this  whole  work  to  inculcate,  and 
which  we  muft  not  fill  up  our  pages  by  frequently 
repeating,  as  an  ordinary  parfon  fills  his  fermon  by 
repeating  his  text  at  the  end  of  every  paragraph. 

We  are  contented  that  it  mud  appear,  hov/ever  un- 
happily Sophia  had  erred  in  her  opinion  of  Jones,  fhe 
had  fufficicnt  reafon  for  her  opinion ;  lince,  I  believe, 
every  other  young  lady  would,  in  her  fituation,  have 
erred  in  the  fame  manner.  Nay,  had  fhe  foliov^cd 
her  lover  at  this  very  time,  and  had  entered  this  very 
alehoufe  the  moment  he  v/as  departed  from  it,,  fhe 
would  have  found  the  landlord  as  v/ell  acquainted 
with  her  name  and  perfon  as  the  v/cnch  at  Upton 
had  appeared  to  be.  For  while  Jones  v/as  examin- 
ing his  boy  in  whifpers  in  an  inner  room.  Partridge, 
v/ho  had  no  fucli  delicacy  in  his  difpoiition,  was  in 
the  kitchen  very  openly  catechifing  the  other  guide 
who  had  attended  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick;  by  which  Uitans 
the  landlord,  whofc  ear:,  were  opeh  (;n  all  fuch  occa- 
fions,  became  perfedly  well  acquainted  with  the  tuna- 
ble of  Sophia  from  her  horfe,  ^c.  with  the  niiftake 
concerning  Jenny  Cair.cron,  with  the  many  conle- 
quences  of  the  punch,  and,  in  ihort,  v.'ith   ahnoft 

L  2  every 
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every  thing  which  had  happened  at  the  inn,  whence 
we  difpatched  our  ladies  in  a  coach  and  fix,  when 
we  lafl  took  our  leaves  of  them. 

C  H  A  P.     IX. 

Containing  little  more  than  a  few  odd  ohfervations, 

JONES  had  been  abfent  a  full  ha,lf  hour,  when  he 
returned  into  the  kitchen  in  a  hurry,  defiring 
the  landlord  to  let  him  know  that  inftant  what  was  to 
pay.  And  now  rhe  concern  which  Partridge  felt  at 
being  obliged  to  quit  the  v/arm  chimney-corner,  and 
a  cup  of  excellent  liquor,  vv^as  fomewhat  compen- 
fated  by  hearing  that  he  was  to  proceed  no  farther 
on  foot,  for  Jones,  by  golden  arguments,  had  pre- 
vailed with  the  boy  to  attend  him  back  to  the  inn 
■vvhither  he  had  before  conduced  Sophia;  but  to 
this  however  the  lad  confented,  upon  condition  that 
the  other  guide  would  v/ait  for  him  at  the  alehoufe ; 
becaufe,  as  the  landlord  at  Upton  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  landlord  at  Gloucefter,  it  might 
fome  time  or  other  come  to  the  ears  of  the  latter, 
that  his  horfcs  had  been  let  to  m.ore  than  one  perfon; 
and  fo  the  boy  might  be  brought  to  account  for 
money  which  he  wifely  intended  to  put  in  his  own 
pocket. 

We  w^ere  obliged  to  mention  this  circumftance, 
■«rifling  as  it  may  feem,  fmce  it  retarded  Mr.  Jones 
2,  conliderable  tim^e  in  his  fetting  out;  for  the 
honefty  of  this  latter  boy  was  fomewhat  high — that 
is,  fomewhat  high-priced,  and  would  indeed  have 
coil  Jones  very  dear,  had  not  Partridge,  who,  as  we 
have  faid,  was  a  very  cunning  fellow,  artfully  thrown 
in  half  a  crown  to  be  fpent  at  that  vei-y  alehoufe, 
while  the  boy  was  waiting  for  his  companion.  This 
half  crown  the  landlord  no  fooner  got  fcent  of,  than 
he  opened  after  it  with  fuch  vehement  and  perfuafive 
outcry,  that  the  boy  was  foon  overcome,  and  con- 

*  fented 
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fented  to  take  half  a  crown  more  for  his  flay.  Here 
we  cannot  help  obferving,  that  as  there  is  fo  much 
of  policy  in  the  loweft  life,  great  men  often  over- 
value themfeives  on  thofe  refinements  in  impofture, 
in  which  they  are  frequently  excelled  by  fome  of  the 
loweft  of  the  human  Ipecies. 

The  horfes  bejng  now  produced,  Jones  direflly 
leapt  into  the  fide-faddle,  on  which  iiis  dear  Sophia 
had  rid.    The  lad  indeed  very  civilly  offered  him  the 
ule  of  his  5  but  he  chofe  the  fide-faddle,  probably 
becaufe  it  was  fofter.  Partridge,  hovv'ever,  though  full 
as  effeminate  as  Jones,   couid  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  degrading  his  manhood  j  he  therefore  accepted  th^ 
boy's  offer  i   and  no-.v  Jones,   being  mounted  on  the 
fide-faddle  of  his  Sophia,  the  boy  on  that  of  Mrs. 
Honour,   and  Partridge  beflriding  the  third  horfe, 
they  fet  forwards  on  their  journey,  and  within  four 
hours  arrived  at  the  inn  where  the  reader  hath  al- 
ready fpent  fo  much  time.     Partridge  was  in  very 
high  fpirits  during  the  whole  way,  and  often  men- 
tioned to  Jones  the  many  good  omens  cf  his  future 
fuccefs,  which  had  lately  befriended  him;  and  wni?h 
the  reader,    without    being   the  lead  fuperilitioiisj 
muft  allov/  to  ha*.  e  been  peculiariv  fortunate.     Par- 
tridge was  moreover  better  pleafed  with  the  prefent 
purfuit  of  his  companion,  than  he  l;ad  been  with 
his  purfuit  of  glory ;  and  from  thcfe  very  omens, 
which  affured  the  pedagogue  of  fuccefs,  he  likev/ife 
firft  acquired  a  clear  idea  of  the  amour  between  Jones 
and  Sophia;  to  which  he  had  before  given  very  little 
attention,  as  he  had  originally  taken  a  wrong  fcent 
concerning  the  reafons  of  Jones's  departure ;  and  as 
to  what  happened  at  Upton,  he  v/as  too  much  fright- 
ened juft  before  and  after  his  leaving  th:it  place,   to 
draw  any  other  conclufions  from  tlience,  than  that 
poor  Jones  was  a  downright  madman  :    a  con  :eic 
which  was  not  at  all  difagreeable  to  the  opinion  he 
before  had  of  his  extraordinary  wildne^s,  of  which, 
he  thought^  his  behaviour  on  their  quitting  Glou- 
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cefter  fo  well  iuftified  all  the  accounts  he  had  former- 
ly received.  He  was  now  however  pretty  well  fatif- 
fied  v/ith  his  prefent  expedition,  and  henceforth 
bcoran  to  conceive  much  worthier  fentiments  of  his 
friend's  underftanding. 

The  clock  had  iiifl:  ftruck  three  wlien  they  arrived, 
and  Jones  immediately  bcfpoke  poft-horfes ;  but  un- 
luckily there  was  not  a  horfe  to  be  procured  in  the 
whole  place ;  v/hich  the  reader  will  not  wonder  at, 
when  he  confiders  the  hurry  in  which  the  whole 
nation,  and  efpecially  this  part  of  it,  was  at  this  time 
engaged,  when  exprefies  were  pafling  and  repafling 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

Jones  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  prevail  with  his 
former  guide  to  efcort  him  to  Coventry  j  but  he 
was  inexorable.  While  he  was  arguing  with  the  boy 
in  the  inn  yard,  a  perfon  came  up  to  him.,  and  falut- 
ing  him  by  his  name,  enquired  how  all  the  good 
family  did  in  Somerfetiliire ;  and  now  Jones  calling 
his  eyes  upon  this  perfon,  prefently  difcovered  him 
to  be  Mr.  Dowling  the  lawyer,  with  whom  he  had 
dined  at  Gloucefter,  and  with  much  courtefy  re- 
turned his  falutation, 

Dowling  very  earneflly  preiTed  Mr.  Jones  to  go 
no  further  that  night ;  and  backed  his  folicitations 
with  many  unanfv/erable  arguments,  fuch  as,  that  it 
was  almoft  dark,  that  the  roads  were  very  dirty,  and 
that  he  v/ould  be  able  to  travel  much  better  by  day- 
light, with  many  others  equally  good,  fome  of  v/hich 
Jones  had  probably  fuggefted  to  himfelf  before;  but 
as  they  were  then  ineffedual,  fo  they  were  ftill ;  and 
he  contmued  refolute  in  his  defign,  even  though  he 
fliould  be  obliged  to  fet  out  on  foot. 

When  the  good  attorney  found  he  could  not  pre- 
vail on  Jones  to  (lay,  he  as  ftrenuouily  applied  him- 
fe'.f  to  perfuade  the  guide  to  accompany  him.  He 
•q  -p-ed  many  motives  to  induce  him  to  undertake 
;ni?  Hiort  journey,  and  at  laft  concluded  with  fay- 
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ing,  *  Do  you  think  the  gentleman  won't  very  well 
*  reward  you  for  your  trouble  ?' 

Two  to  one  are  odds  at  every  other  thing,  as  well 
as  at  foot-ball.  But  the  advantage  which  this  united 
force  hath  in  perfuafion  or  entreaty,  muft  have  beea 
vifible  to  a  curious  obferver  ;  tor  he  mull  have  often 
feen,  that  when  a  father,,  a  mafler,  a  wife,  or  any 
other  perfon  in  authority,  have  ftou:ly  adhered  to  a 
denial  ao;ainft  ail  the  reafons  which  afino;le  man  could 
produce,  they  have  afterwards  yielded  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  fame  fentiments  by  a  fecond  or  third  per- 
fon, who  hath  undertaken  the  caufe  witliout  at- 
tempting to  advance  any  thing  new  in  its  behalf. 
And  hence  perhaps  proceeds  the  phrafe  oifeconding 
an  argument  or  a  motion,  and  the  great  confequcnce 
this  ii>  of  ia  all  aficmbiies  of  public  debate.  Hence 
likev/ife  probably  it  is,  that  in  our  court:,  of  law  we 
often  hear  a  learned  gentleman  (generally  a  ferjeant) 
repeating  for  an  hour  together  what  another  learned 
gentleman  v/ho  fpoke  jufb  before  him,  had  been 
faying. 

Inftead  of  accounting  for  this,  we  fliall  proceed 
in  our  ufual  manner  to  exempliiy  it  in  the  condutft 
of  the  lad  above-mentioned,  who  fubmitted  to  tlie 
perfualionsof  Mr.DowIing,  and  promifed  once  more 
to  admit  Jones  into  his  fide-faddle  j  but  infifted  on 
firft  giving  the  poor  creaiures  a  good  bait,  faying, 
they  had  travelled  a  great  way,  and  been  rid  very 
hard.  Indeed  this  caution  of  the  boy  was  needlefs  i 
for  Jones,  notwithilanding  his  hurry  and  impaticnCe, 
would  have  ordered  tins  of  himfelf  j  for  he  by  no 
means  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  confidcr 
animals  as  mere  machines,  and  when  they  bury 
their  fpurs  in  the  belly  of  their  horfe,  imagine  i\\^ 
fpur  and  the  horfe  to  have  an  equal  capacity  of 
feeling  pain- 
While  the  beafts  were  eating  their  corn,  or  rather 
were  fuppofed  to  eat  it  (for  as  the  boy  was  taking 
care  of  himfelf  in  the   kitchen,    tlie  hoitler  too.k 

L  4  greac 
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great  care  that  his  corn  fhoiild  not  be  confumed  in 
the  liable);  Mr.  Jones,  at  the  earneft  defire  of  Mr. 
Dowling,  accompanied  that  gentleman  into  his  room, 
where  they  fat  down  together  over  a  bottle  of  wine. 


C  H  A  P.     X. 

In  which  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Dowling  drink  a  bottle 
together. 


R.  Dowling,  pouring  out  a  glafs  of  wine, 
named  the  health  of  the  good  'fquire  All- 
worthy  3  adding,  ^  If  you  pleafe,  Sir,  we  v/ill  like- 
'  wife  remember  his  nephew  and  heir,  the  young 

*  'fquire  :  come.  Sir,  here's  Mr.  Blifil  to  you,  a  very 
'  pretty  young  gentleman;  andwho,  Idare  fwear,w!il 

*  hereafter  make  a  very  confiderable  figure  in  his 

*  country,     I  have  a  borough  for  hirh  myfeif  in  my 

*  eye.' 

*  Sir,'  anfwered  Jones,    '  I   am  convinced  you 

*  don't  intend  to  affront  me,  fo  I  ihall  not  refent  it ; 

*  but,  I  promife  you,  you  have  joined  two  perfons 

*  very  improperly  together;  for  one  is  the  glory  of 

*  the  human  fpecies,  and  the  other  is  a  rafcal  who 

*  diHionours  the  nameof  man.' 

Dowling  flared  at  this.     He  fiiid,  *  He  thought 

*  both  the  gentlemen  had  a  very  unexceptionable 
«  chara6ter.  As  for  'fquire  Allworthy  himfelf,'  fays 
he,   ^  I  never  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  him  -,  but  all 

*  the  world  talks  of  his  goodnefs.     And,  indeed,  as 

*  to  the  young  gentleman,  I  never  faw  him  but  once, 

*  when  I  carried  him  the  news  of  the  lofs  of  his 
'  mother ;  and  then  I  was  fo  hurried,  and  drove 
«  and  tore  with  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  that  I 

*  had  hardly  time  to  converfe  with  him ;    but  he 

*  looked  fo  like  a  very  honeft  gentleman,  and  behav- 
<  ed  himfelf  fo  prettily,  that  I  proteft  I  never  was 

*  more 
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more  delighted  with  any  gentleman  fmce  I  was 
born.' 

'  I  don't  wonder,'  anfwered  Jones,  '  that  he 
ihouid  impofe  upon  you  in  ib  lliort  an  acquaint- 
ance ;  for  he  hath  tlie  cunning  of  the  devil  him- 
feif,  and  you  may  live  with  him  many  years  with- 
out difcovering  him.  I  was  bred  up  with  him 
from  my  infancy,  and  we  were  hardly  ever  afun- 
der  j  but  it  is  very  lately  only,  that  I  have  clifco- 
vered  half  the  villany  which  is  in  him.  I  own  I 
never  greatly  liked  him.  I  thought  he  v.'anted- 
that  generofity  of  fpirit,  which  is  the  lure  founda- 
tion of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  human  nature. 
I  faw  a  felfifhnefs  in  him  long  ago  which  I  deA:>iiedj 
but  it  is  lately,  very  lately,  that  I  have  found  him 
capable  of  the  bafeft  and  blackeft  defigns ;  for,  in- 
deed, I  have  at  laft  found  out,  that  he  hath  taken 
an  advantage  of  the  opennefs  of  my  own  temper, 
and  hath  concerted  the  deepeft  projed,  by  a  long 
train  of  wicked  artifice,  to  v/ork  my  ruin,  v/hich 
at  laft  he  hath  effefted.' 

'  Ay !  ay  !'  cries  Dowling,  ^  I  proteft  then,  it 
is  a  pity  fuch  a  perfon  fhould  inherit  the  great  eftate 
of  your  uncle  AUworthy.' 

*  Alas,  Sir,'  cries  Jones,  *  you  do  me  an  honour 
to  which  I  have  no  title.  It  is  true,  indeed,  his 
goodnefs  once  allowed  me  the  liberty  ofcalling  him 
by  a  much  nearer  name ;  but  as  this  was  only  a. 
voluntary  a6l  of  goodnefs,  I  can  complain  of  no 
injuftice  when  he  thinks  proper  to  deprive  me  of 
this  honour ;  fince  the  lofs  cannot  be  more  un- 
merited than  the  gift  originally  v/as.  I  afTure  you. 
Sir,  I  am  no  relation  of  Mr.  AUworthy  ;  and  if 
the  world,  who  are  incapable  of  fetting  a  true 
value  on  his  virtue,  ihouid  think,  in  his  behaviour 
by  me,  he  hath  dealt  hardly  by  a  relation,  they 
do  an  injuflice  to  the  beft  of  men  :  for  I  — but  I 
a(k  your  pardon,  I  fhall  trouble  you  with  no  par- 

*  ticulara 
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*  ticulars  relating  to  myfelf ;  only  as  you  feemed  to 

*  think  me  a  relation  of  Mr.  AUworthy,  I  thought 

*  proper  to  fet  you  right  in  a  nmatter  that  might 

*  draw  fome  cenfures  upon  him,   which  I  promife 

*  you  I  would  rather  lofe  my  life,  than  give  occafion 
'  to.' 

*  I  protefl,  Sir,'  fays  Dowling,  '  you  talk  very 

*  much  like  a  man  of  honour  i  but  inftead  of  giving 
'  me  any  trouble,  I  proteft  it  would  give  me  great 

*  pleafure  to  know  how  you  came  to  be  thought  a 
'  relation  of  Mr.  Allworthy's,  if  you  are  not.    Your 

*  horfes  won't   be  ready  this  half  hour,  and  as  you 
*■  have  fufficient  opportunity,  I  wifh  you  would  tell 

*  me  how  all  that  happened  -,   for  I  protciL  it  feems 

*  very  furprizing  that  you  fhould  pafs  for  a  relation 
'  of  a  gentleman,  without  being  fo.* 

Jones,  who  in  the  compliance  of  his  difpofition 
(though  not  in  his  prudence)  a  little  refembled  his 
lovely  Sophia,  was  eafily  prevailed  on  to  fatisfy 
Mr.  Dowling's  curiofity,  by  relating  the  hiflory 
of  his  birth  and  education,  which  he  did,  like 
Othello, 

Even  from  his  boyifh  years. 


To  th'  very  moment  he  was  bade  to  tell, 

the  which  to  hear,  Dowling,  like  Defdemona,  did 
ferioufly  incline ; 

He  fwore  *twas  llrange,  'twas  pafling  flrange  j 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wonderous  pitiful. 

Mr.  Dowling  was  indeed  very  greatly  affefted  with 
this  relation  j  for  he  had  not  divefled  himfelf  of  hu- 
manity by  being  an  attorney.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  unjufl  than  to  carry  our  prejudices  againft  a 
profeifion  into  private  life,  and  to  borrow  our  idea 

of 
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of  a  man  from  our  opinion  of  his  calling.     Habir, 
it  is  true,  icffens  the  horror  of  thofe  actions  which 
the  profeflion  makes  neceffary,    and  confequentiy 
habitual ;   but  in  all  other  inftances,  nature  works 
in  men  of  all  profefiions  alike  ;   nay,  perhaps,  even 
more  ftrongly  with  thofe  who  give  her,  as  it  were, 
a  holiday,  when  they  are  following  their  ordinary 
bufinefs.     A  butcher,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  feel 
compun6tion  at  the  flaughter  of  a  fine  horfe  ;   and 
though  a  furgeon  can  conceive  no  pain  in  cutting  ofF 
a  limb,  I  have  known  him  compaffionate  a  man  m  a 
fit  of  the  gout.    The  common  hang-man,  who  hath 
ftretched  the  necks  of  hundreds,   is  known  to  have 
trem.bled  at  his  firil  operation  on  a  head  :   and  the 
very  profeffors  of  human  blood-fhedding,  who  in 
their  trade  of  war  butcher  thoufands,    not  only   of 
their  fellow  profeffors,  but  often  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, without  remorfe  -,  even  thefe,  1  fay,  in  times 
of  peace,  when  drums  and  trumpets  are  laid  afide, 
often  lay  afide  all  their  ferocity,  and  become  very 
gentle  members  of  civil  fociety.    In  the  fame  manner 
an  attorney  may  feel  all  the  miferies  and  diftreffes  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  provided  he  happens  not  to  be 
concerned  againft  them. 

Jones,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  very  black  colours  in  which  he  had  been  re- 
prefented  to  Mr.  AUworthy  j  and  as  to  other  mattenj 
he  did  not  fhew  them  in  the  moll  difadvantageous 
light  :  for  though  he  was  unwilling  to  call  any 
blame  on  his  former  friend  and  patron  ;  yet  he  was 
not  very  defirous  of  heaping  too  much  upon  himfelf. 
Dowling  therefore  obferved,  and  not  wichout  reafon, 
that  very  ill  offices  mult  have  been  done  him  bv 
fome  body  :   *  For  certainly,'  cries  he,  *  the  'fquire 

*  would  never  have  diiinherited  you  only  for  a  fuw 

*  faults,  which  any  young  gentleman  might  have 

*  committed.     Indeed,  I  cannot  properly  fay  diiiii- 
'l\eritedj  for  to  be  lure  by  law  you  cannot  c\x\^\ 

*  as 
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*  as  heir.     That's  certain  j  that  no  body  need  go  to 

*  counfel  for.    Yet  when  a  gentleman  had  in  a  man- 

*  ner  adopted  you  thus  as  his  own  fon,  you   might 

*  reafonably  have  expe6ted  fome  very  confiderable 

*  part,  if  not  the  whole ;  nay,  if  you  had  expected 

*  the  whole,  I  fhould  not  have  blamed  you  :  for  cer- 

*  tainly  all  men  are  for  getting  as  much  as  they  can, 
'  and  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  on  that  account.' 

'  Indeed  you  wrong  me,'  faid  Jones,  *  I  fhould 
'  have  been  contented  with  very  little  :  I  never  had 
'  any  view   upon    Mr.  AUworthy's  fortune  j    nay, 

*  I  believe,  I  may  truly  fay,  I  never  once  confidered 
<  what  he  could  or  might  give  me.  This  I  folemnly 
'  declare,  if  he  had  done  a  prejudice  to  his  nephew 
'  in  my  favour,   I  would  have  undone  it  again.     I 

*  had  rather  enjoy  my  own  mind  than  the  fortune 
'  of  another  man.     What  is  the  poor  pride  arifing 

*  from  a  magnificent  houfe,  a  numerous  equipage,  a 

*  fplendid  table,  and  from  all  the  other  advantages 

*  or  appearances  of  fortune,  compared  to  the  warm, 
'  folid  content,  the  fwelling  fatisfaftion,  the  thrill- 

*  ing  tranfports,  and  the  exulting  triumphs,  which 

*  a  good  mind  enjoys,  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
'  generous,   virtuous,  noble,  benevolent  a6lion  ?  I 

*  envy  not  Blifil  in  the  profpect  of  his  wealth  ;  nor 
'  fhall  I  envy  him  in  the  poiTeffion  of  it.     I  would 

*  not  think  m.yfelf  arafcal  half  an  hour,  to  exchange 

*  fituations.    I  believe,  indeed,  Mr.  Blifil  fufpefted 

*  me  of  the  views  you  mention  ;  and  I  fuppofe  thefe 
^  fufpicions,  as  they  arofe  from  the  bafenefs  of  his 

*  own  heart,  fo  they  occafioned  his  bafenefs  to  me. 
'  But,  I  thank  heaven,  I  know,  I  feel, 1  feel 

*  my  innocence,  my  friend  ;    and  I  would  not  part 

^  with  that  feeling  for  the  world. For  as  long  as 

'  I  know  I  have  never  done,  nor  even  defigned  an 
^  injury  to  any  being  whatever. 


Po?!e 
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Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  camfis 
Arbor  ajiiva  recreatur  aura, 
^od  latus  mundi  nebulae,  inalufqiie 
Jupiter  urget, 

Poney  fub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Soils  in  terra  dominibus  negata  ; 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amaboy 
Dulce  loquentetn  *. 

He  then  filled  a  bumper  of  wine,  and  drank  it  off 
to  the  health  of  his  dear  Lalage  ;  and  filling  Dow- 
ling's  glafs  likewife  up  to  the  brim,  infifted  on  his 
pledging  him.  *  Why  then  here's  Mifs  Lalage's 
'  health  with  all  my  heart/  cries  Dowling.  ^  I  have 
*  heard  her  toafted  often,  I  protcft,  though  I  never 
'  faw  her ;  but  they  fay  fhe's  extremely  handfome.* 

Though  the  Latin  was  not  the  only  part  of  this 
fpeech  which  Dowling  did  not  perfeftly  underiland; 
yet  there  was  fomewhat  in  it,  that  made  a  very 
llrong  impreffion  upon  him.  And  though  he  endea- 
voured by  winking,  nodding,  fneering,  and  grin- 
ning, to-hide  the  impreffion  from  Jones  (for  we  are 
as  often  afliamed  of  thinking  right  as  of  thinking 
wrong),  it  is  certain  he  fecretly  approved  as  much  of 
his  fentiments  as  he  underftood,  and  really  felt  a  very 
ftrong  impulfe  of  compaffion  for  him.  But  we  may 
pofTibly  take  fome  other  opportunity  of  commenting 
upon  this,  efpecially  if  we  fhould  liappen  to  meet 
Mr.  Dov/ling  any  more  in  the  courfc  of  our  hiilory. 

*  Place  me  where  never  fiunmer  breeze 

Unbinds  the  glebe,   or  warms  rhe  trees ; 

"Where  ever  lowering  clouds  appear. 
And  angry  Jove  deforms  th'  inclement  year. 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  ray. 
Where  rolls  the  rapid  car  of  day  ; 
Love  and  the  nymph  fhall  charm  my  toils. 
The  nymph  who  fweetly  fp'.'aks,  and  fwcetly  fmiles. 

Mr,  Francis. 

At 
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At  prefcnt  v/e  are  obliged  to  take  our  leave  of  that 
gentleman  a  little  abruptly,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Jones  ;  who  was  no  fooner  informed,  by  Partridge, 
that  his  horfes  were  ready,  than  he  depofited  his 
reckoning,  wiihed  his  companion  a  good  night, 
mounted,  and  fet  forward  towards  Coventry,  though 
the  night  was  dark,  and  ip  juil  then  began  to  rain 
Ycry  hard. 

C  H  A  P.     XL 

^^hc  dijafters  which  I'efel]  ones  en  his  departure  for  Co- 
ventry i  with  the /age  remarks  of  Partridge. 

T^^  O  road  can  be  plainer  than  that  from  the  place 
1  ^  v/iiere  they  now  vv^ere  to  Coventry  i  anil 
though  neither  Jones  nor  Partridge,  nor  the  guide 
had  ever  travelled  it  before,  it  w^ouid  have  been  al- 
moft  impofiible  to  have  miffed  their  way,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  two  reafons  mentioned  in  the  conclufion 
of  the  laft  chapter. 

Thefetwo  circumftanccs,  hov/ever,  happening  both 
unfortunately  to  intervene,  our  travellers  deviated 
into  a  much  lefs  frequented  track  ;  and  after  riding 
full  fix  miles,  inftead  of  arriving  at  the  ftately  fpires 
of  Coventry,  they  found  themfelves  Itill  in  a  very 
dirty  lane,  where  they  faw  no  fymiptomiS  of  ap- 
proaching the  fuburbs  of  a  large  city. 

Jones  now  declared  that  tliey  muli  certainb/  have 
loft  their  way  ;  but  this  the  guide  infifted  upon  was 
iinpofTiblej  a  word  which,  in  common  converfation, 
is  ufcen  ufed  to  fignify  not  only  improbable,  but 
often  what  is  really  very  likely,  and,  fometimes, 
what  hath  certainly  happened  :  an  hyperbolical  vio- 
lence like  that  which  is  id  fi-equcntly  offered  to  the^ 
words  inlinite  and  eternal;  by  the  former  of  which 
it  io  ufual  to  exprefs  a  diilance  of  half  ^  yard,  and 
by  the  latter,  a  duration  of  five  minutes.  And  thus 
it  is  as  ufnal  to  alTcrt  the  impoffibility  of  lofmg  whatj 

is] 
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is  already  adually  loft.  This  was,  in  fad,  the  cafe 
at  prefent :  for  notwithftanding  all  the  confident 
afiertions  of  the  lad  to  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  they 
were  no  more  in  the  right  road  to  Coventry,  than 
the  fraudulent,  gripyng,  cruel,  canting  mifer  is  in 
the  ris;ht  road  to  heaven. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  eafy  for  the  reader,  who  hath 
never  been  in  thofe  circumftances,  to  imagine  the 
horror  with  which  darkiiefs,  rain,  and  wind,  lill  per- 
fons  who  have  loft  their  way  in  the  night ;  and  who, 
confequently,  have  not^ithe  pleafant  profpefl  of 
warm  fires,  dry  clothes,  and  other  refreihments,  to 
fupport  their  minds  in  ftruggiing  with  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather.  A  very  impcrfedt  idea  of  this 
horror  will,  however,  ferve  fufiiciently  to  account 
for  the  conceits  which  now  filled  the  head  of  Par- 
tridge, and  which  we  ihali  prefently  be  obliged  to 
open. 

Jones  grew  more  and  more  pofitive  that  they  were 
out  of  their  road  ;  and  they  boy  himfeif,  at  laft,  ac- 
knowledged he  believed  they  were  not  in  the  right 
road  to  Coventry ;  though  he  affirmed,  at  the  fame 
time, it  was  impoffible  they  ftiould  have  mifs'd  the  way. 
But  Partridge  was  of  a  different  .j pinion.     He  faid, 

*  When  they  firft  fet  out  he  imagined  fome  mifchief 

*  or  other  would  happen. Did  not  you  obferve, 

'  Sir,'  faid  he  to  Jones,  '  that  old  woman  who  ftood 

*  at  the  door  juft  as  you  was  talcing  horfe  ?    I  wifii 

*  you  had  given  her  a  fmail  matter,  with  all  my 

*  heart  3    for  fhe  faid  then    you   might  repent  it ; 

*  and  at  that  very  inftant  it  began  to  rain,  and  the 

*  wind  hath  continued  rifing  ever  fince.     Whatever 

*  fome  people  may  think,  I  am  very  certain  it  is  iti 

*  the  power  of  witches  to  raife  the  wind  whenever 
•*  they  pleafe.     I  have  feen  it  happen  very  often  in 

*  my  time  :  and  if  ever  I  fav/  a  witch  in  all  my  life, 

*  that  old  woman  was  certainly  one.    I  thought  fo  to 

*  myfelf  at  that  very  time  ;  and  if!  had  had  any  half- 

*  pence  in  my  pockety  I  would  have  given  her  lome : 

'  for 
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*  for  to  be  fure  it  is  always  good  to  be  charitable  to 
'  thofe  fort  of  people,   for  fear  what  may  happen  j 

*  and  many  a  perfon  hath  loit  his  cattle  by  faving  a 

*  halfpenny.' 

Jones,  though  he  was  horridly  vexed  at  the  delay 
which  this  miftake  was  likely  to  occafion  in  his 
journey,  could  not  help  fmiling  at  the  fuperftition 
of  his  friend,  whom  an  accident  now  greatly  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion.  This  was  a  tumble  from  his 
horfe  J  by  which,  however,  he  received  no-other  in- 
jury than  what  the  dirt  conferred  on  his  cloaths. 

Partridge  had  no  fooner  recovered  his  legs,  than 
he  appealed  to  his  fall,  as  conclufive  evidence  of 
all  he  had  aficrted  ;  but  Jones,  finding  he  was  un- 
hurt, anfv/ered  with  a  fmile  :  '  This  witch  of  yours, 
«  Partridge,  is  a  moft  ungrateful  jade,  and  doth  not, 

*  I  find,  diftinguifh  her  friends  from  others  in  her 

*  refentment.     If  the  old  lady  had  been  angry  with 

*  me  for  neglecting  her,  I  don't  fee  why  fhe  fhould 

*  tumble  you  from  your  horfe,  after  all  the  refpeft 
'  you  have  expreiTed  for  her.' 

*  It  is  ill  jefting,'  cries  Partridge,  '  with  people 

*  who  have  power  to  do  thefe  things  ;  for  they  are 

*  often  very  malicious.     I  remember  a  farrier,  who 

*  provoked  one  of  them,  by  afking  her  when  the 
'  time  flie  had  bargained  with  the  devil  for  would  be 
'  out ;  and  within  three  months  from  that  very  day 

*  one  of  his  beft  cov/s  was  drowned.     Nor  was  fhe 

*  fatisfiedwith  that;  for  a  little  time  afterwards  helofi: 

*  a  barrel  of  his  belt  drink;  for  the  old  witch  pulled 

*  out  the  fpigot,  and  let  it  run  all  over  the  cellar, 
'  the  very  iirii:  evening  he  had  tapped  it  to  make 

*  merry  with   fome  of  his   neighbours.      In  fhort, 

*  nothing  ever  thrived  with  him   afterwards  ;    for 

*  Ihe  worried  the   poor  man  fo,    that  he  took  to 

*  drinking ;    and  in  a  year  or  two    his  fhock  was 

*  feized,  and  he  and  liis  family  are  now  come  to  the 

*  parifh.' 

The 
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The  guide,  and  perhaps  his  horfe  too,  were  both 
fo  attentive  to  this  difcourfe,  that,  either  through 
want  of  care,  or  by  the  malice  of  the  witch,  they 
were  now  both  fprawling  in  the  dirt. 

Partridge  entirely  innputed  this  fdl,  as  he  had  done 
his  own,  to  the  fame  caufe.    He  told  Mr.  Jones,  *  it 

*  would  certainly  be  his  turn  next ;   and  earneftly 

*  entreated  him,  to  return  back,  and  find  out  the 
"  old  woman,  and  pacify  her.  We  fhali  very  foon,' 
added  he,  '  reach  the  inn  j  for  though  we  have 
'  feemed  to  go  forward,  I  am  very  certain  we  are  in 

*  the  identical  place  in  which  we  were  an  Iiour  ago ; 
'  and  I  dare  fwear,  if  it  was  day-light,  we  might  now 

*  fee  the  inn  we  fet  out  from.' 

Inftead  of  returning  any  anfwer  to  this  fage  advice, 
Jones  was  entirely  attentive  to  what  had  happened  to 
the  boy,  who  received  no  other  hurt  than  what  had 
before  befallen  Partridge,  and  which  his  clothes  very 
eafily  bore,  as  they  had  been  for  many  years  inured 
to  the  like.  He  foon  regained  his  fide-faddle,  and 
by  the  hearty  curfes  and  blows  which  he  bellowed  on 
his  hbrfe,  quickly  fatisfied  Mr.  Jones  that  no  harm 
was  done. 

CHAP.     XII. 

Relates  that  Mr.  Jones  continued  his  jowrney  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Partridge,  with  what  happened  on 
that  occaficn. 

THEY  now  difcovered  a  light  at  fome  didance, 
to  the  great  pleafure  of  Jones,  and  to  the  no 
fmall  terror  of  Partridge,  who  firmly  beheved  him- 
felf  to  be  bewitched,  and  that  this  light  was  a  Jack 
with  a  Lantern,  or  fomewljat  more  mifchievous. 

But  how  were  thefe  fears  increafed,  when,  as  they 
approached  nearer  to  this  light  (or  lights  as  they  now 
appeared),  they  heard  a  confufed  found  of  human 
voicesi  of  finging,  laughing, and  h.iiiov/ing,  together 

Vol.  VII.  M  witli 
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with  a  flrange  noife  thatfeemed  to  proceed  from  fome 
inflruments  ;  but  eoiild  hardly  be  allowed  the  name 
of  mufic  !  indeed,  to  favour  a  little  the  opinion  of 
Partridge,  it  might  very  well  be  called  mufic  be- 
witched. 

It  is  impofTible  to  conceive  a  much  greater  degree 
of  horror  than  what  now  feized  on  Partridge  ;  the 
contagion  of  which  had  reached  the  poit-boy,  who 
had  been  very  attentive  to  many  things  that  the  other 
had  uttered.  Fie  now  therefore  joined  in  petition- 
ing Jones  to  return  ;  faying,  he  firmly  believed  what 
Partridge  had  jufl  before  faid,  that  though  the  horfes 
feemed  to  go  on,  they  had  not  moved  a  ftep  for- 
v/ards  during  at  leaft  the  laft  half  hour. 

Jones  couid  not  help  fmiling  in  the  midll  of  his 
vexation,  at  the  fears  of  thefe  poor  fellows.   *  Either 

*  we  advance,'  fays  he,  '  towards^^the  lights,  or  the 

*  lights  have  advanced  towards  us ;  for  we  are  now 

*  at  a  very  little  difbance  from  them  -,  but  how  can 

*  either  of  you  be  afraid  of  a  fet  of  people  who  ap- 
'  pear  only  to  be  merry-making  ?' 

'Merry-making,  Sir!'    cries '  Partridge  ;    'who 

*  could  be  merry-making  at  this  time  of  night,  and 

*  in  fuch  a  place,  and  fuch  weather  ?  They  can  be 

*  nothing  but  ghofts  or  witches,  or  fome  evil  Ipirits 

*  or  other,  that's  certain.' 

'  Let  them  be  what  they  will,'  cries  Jones,  '  I  am 

*  refolved  to  go  up  to  them,  and  enquire  the  way  to 
'  Coventry.  All  witches,  Partridge,  are  not  fuch 
'  ill-natured  hags  as  that  we  had  the  misfortune  to 
'  meet  with  laft.' 

'  O  Lord,  Sir,'  cries  Partridge,  '  there  is  no  know- 

*  ing  what  humour  they  will  be  in  j  to  be  fure  it  is 
'  always  beft  to  be  civil  to  them  i  but  what  if  we 

*  fhould  meet  with  fomething  worfe  than  witches, 

'  with  evil  fpirits  themfelves  ? Pray,  Sir,  be  ad- 

'  vifed  ;  pray.  Sir,  do.  If  you  had  read  fo  many 
'  terrible  accounts  as  I  have  of  thefe  matters,  you 
'  would  not  be  fo  fool-hardy.— --—The  Lord  knows 

'  whither 
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•^  whither  we  have  got  already,  or  whither  we  are 
'  going;  for  lure  fuch  darkneis  was  never  feen  upon 
*^  earth,  and  I  queftion  whether  it  can  be  darker  in 
•  the  other  w^orld.' 

Jones  put  forwards  as  fad  as  he  could,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  hints  and  cautions,  and  poor  Par- 
tridge was  obliged  to  follow  :  for  though  he  hardly 
dared  to  advance,  he  dared  ftill  lefs  to  ftay  behind 
by  himfelf. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  place  whence  the 
lights  and  different  noifes  had  iffued.  This  Jones 
perceived  co  be  no  other  than  a  barn,  where  a  great 
number  of  men  and  women  were  affembled,  and  di- 
verting themfelves  with  much  apparent  jollity. 

Jones  no  fooner  appeared  before  the  great  doors  of 
the  barn,  which  were  open,  than  a  mafcuiine  and  very 
rough  voice  from  within  demanded,  vA\o  was  there  ? 

To  which  Jones  gently  anfwered,  a  friend;  and 

ifhmediately  aiked  the  road  to  Coventry. 

^  If  you  are  a  friend,'  cries  another  of  the  men 
in  the  barn,  *  you  had  better  alight  till  the  ftorm  is 

*  over;'  (for  indeed  it  was  now  more  violent  than 
ever)  ^  you  are  very  welcome  to  put  up  your  horfe  ; 

*  for  there  is  fufficient  room  for  him  at  one  end  of 

*  the  barn.' 

'  You  are  very  obliging,'   returned  Jones ;   '  and 

*  I  will  accept  your  offer  for  a  few  minutes,  whilil 

*  the  rain  continues;  and  here  are  two  more  who  will 

*  be  glad  of  the  fame  favour,'  l^his  was  accorded 
with  more  good-will  than  it  was  accepted  :  for  Par- 
tridge would  rather  have  fubmitted  to  the  utmoft 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  than  have  trulled  to  the 
clemency  of  thofe  whom  he  took  for  liobgoblins ; 
and  the  poor  poit-poy  was  now  infedled  with  the 
fame  apprehenlions ;  but  they  were  both  obliged  to 
follow  the  example  of  Jones;  the  one  becaufe  he 
durft  not  leave  his  horfe,  and  the  other  becaufe 
he  feired  nothing  fo  much  as  being  left  by  him- 
felf. 

M  ::  Had 
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Had  this  hiflory  been  writ  in  the  days  of  fiiper- 
Hition,  I  fhoiild  have  had  too  much  compafTion  for 
the  reader  to  have  left  him  fo  long  in  fiifpence,  whe- 
tlier  Beelzebub  or  Satan  was  about  actually  to  appear 
in  perfon,  with  all  his  helliih  retinue ;  but  as  thefe 
dcftrincs  are  at  prefcnt  very  unfortunate,  and  have 
but  few,  if  any  believers,  I  have  not  been  much 
aware  of  conveying  any  fuch  terrors.  To  fay  truth, 
the  whole  furniture  of  the  infernal  regions  hath  long 
been  appropriated  by  the  managers  of  playhoufes, 
who  feem  lately  to  have  lain  them  by  as  rubbiili, 
capable  only  of  affecting  the  upper  gallery  i  a  place 
in  which  few  of  our  readers  ever  fit. 

Hov/ever,  though  v/e  do  not  kifpeft  raifing  any 
great  terror  on  this  occafion,  we  have  reafon  to  fear 
forrie  other  apprehenfions  may  here  arife  in  our  reader, 
into  v/hich  we  would  not  willingly  betray  him  j  I 
mean,  that  we  are  going  to  take  a  voyage  into  fairy 
land,  and  to  introduce  a  fet  of  beings  into  our  hiftory, 
which  fcarce  any  one  was  ever  childifh  enough  to 
believe,  though  many  have  been  foolilh  enough  to 
fpend  their  time  in  writing  and  reading  their  adven- 
tures. 

To  prevent  therefore  any  fuch  fufpicions,  fo  pre- 
judicial to  the  credit  of  an  hiftorian,  who  profeffes 
to  draw  his  materials  from  nature  only,  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  acquaint  the  reader  who  thefe  people  were, 
"whofe  fudden  appearance  had  ftruck  fuch  terrors  into 
Partridge,  had  more  than  half  frightened  the  poft- 
boy,  and  had  a  little  furprized  even  Mr.  Jones 
himfelf. 

The  people  then  aifembled  in  this  barn  were  no 
other  than  a  company  of  Egyptians,  or,  as  they  arC 
vulgarly  called,  Gypfies,  and  they  were  now  cele- 
brating the  wedding  of  one  of  their  fociety. 

It  is  impoflible  to  conceive  a  happier  fet  of  people 
than  appeared  here  to  be  met  together.  The  utmoft 
Tnirth  indeed  Ihewed  itfelf  in  every  countenance;  nor 
was  their  ball  totally  void  of  all  order  and  decorum. 

1  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  it  had  more  than  a  country  aflembly  is  fome- 
times  condu6led  with :  for  thefe  people  are  fubjeft  to 
a  formal  government  and  laws  of  their  own,  and  all 
pay  obedience  to  one  great  magiftrate,  whom  they 
call  their  king. 

Greater  plenty  likewife  was  no  where  to  be  feen, 
than  what  flourifhcd  in  this  barn.  Here  was  indeed 
no  nicety  nor  elegance,  nor  did  the  keen  appetite  of 
the  guefls  require  any.  Here  ^vas  good  ftore  of  ba- 
con, fowls,  and  mutton,  to  whi^h  every  one  prefent 
provided  better  fauce  himfelf,  than  the  beft  and 
dearefl  French  cook  can  prepare. 

^neas  is  not  defcribed  under  more  conftcrnation 
in  the  temple  of  Juno, 

Dum  ftiipet  ohtiituque  haret  defixus  in  u?io, 

than  was  our  hero  at  what  he  faw  in  this  barn. 
While  he  was  looking  every  where  round  him  with 
aftonilhment,  a  venerable  perfon  approached  him  with, 
many  friendly  falutations,  rather  of  too  hearty  a  kind 
to  be  called  courtly.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
king  of  the  Gypfies  himfelf.  He  was  very  little 
diftinguifhed  in  drefs  from  his  fubjecls,  nor  had  he 
any  regalia  of  maiefty  to  fuppor:  his  dignity  ;  and 
yet  there  feemed  (as  Mr.  Jones  faid)  to  be  fom.ewhat 
in  his  air  v/hich  denoted  authority,  and  infpired  the 
beholders  wirli  art  idea  of  awe  and  rcfpcd:  ^  though 
all  this  was  perhaps  imaginary  in  Jones  j  and  the 
truth  may  be,  tliat  fuch  ideas  are  incident  to  pov.'er, 
and  almoft  infcparable  from  it. 

There  was  fomewhat  in  the  open  countenance  and 
pourteous  behaviour  of  Jones,  which,  being  accom- 
panied with  much  comelinefs  of  perfon,  greatly  re- 
commended him  at  firil  fight  to  every  beholder. 
Thefe  were  perhaps  a  little  heightened  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  by  that  profound  rcfpecl-  v/hich  lie  paid  to 
the  king  of  the  Gypfies,  the  moment  he  v/as  ac- 
quainted with  his  dignity,  and  v/h'cL  w^.s  tl-e  fwceter 

M  3  to 
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to  his  Gypfeian  majefty,  as  he  was  not  nfcd  to  receive 
fuch  homage  from  any  but  his  own  fubjefts. 

The  king  ordered  a  table  to  be  fpread  with  the 
choiceft  of  their  provifions  for  his  acconnnodation; 
iind  having  placed  himfelf  at  his  right  hand,  his  ma- 
jelly  began  to  difcoiirle  our  hero  in  the  following 
manner : 

*  Me  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  you  have  often  fecn  fome 

*  of  my  people,  who  are  what  you  call  de  parties 

*  detache  :    for  dey  go  about  every  where  ;   but  me 
^  fancy  you  imagine  not  we  be  fo  confiderable  body 

*  as  we  be ;  and  may  be  you  will  be  furprife  morCjwhen 

*  you  hear  de  Gypfy  be  as  orderly  and  well  govern 

*  people  as  any  upon  face  of  de  earth. 

^  Me  have  honour,  as  me  fay,  to  be  deir  king, 
'  and  no  monarch  can  do  boaft  of  more  dutiful  fub- 
'  ject,  ne  no  more  affedionate.  How  far  me  defer ve 
'  deir  good-will,  me  no  fay;  but  dis  me  can  fay,  dat 

*  me  never  defign  any  ting  but  to  do  dem  good.    Me 
'  fall  no  do  boaft  of  dat  neider  :  for  what  can  me  do 

*  oderwife  dan  confider  of  de  good  of  dole  poor 

*  people  who  go  about  all  day  to  give  me  always  the 
'  beft  of  what  dey  get.     Dey  love  and  honour  me 

*  darefore,  becaufe  me  do  love  and  take  care  of  dem  j 
■?  dat  is  ail,  me  know  no  oder  reafon. 

*  About  a  toufand  or  two  toufand  year  ago,  me 
•^  cannot  tell  to  a  year  or  two,  as  can  neider  write 
^  nor  read,  there  was  a  great  what  you  call, — a  volu- 

*  tion  among  de  Gypfy  -,  for  dere  was  de  lord  Gypfy 

*  in  dofe  days  -,  and  defe  lord  did  quarrel  vid  one 
anoder  about  de  place;    but  de  king  of  de  Gypfy 

*  did  demolifh  dem  all,  and  made  all  his  fubjett 
equal  vid  each  oder ;  and  fi^ce  that  time  dey  have 
agree  very  well :  for  dey  no  tink  of  being  king, 
and  may  be  it  be  better  for  dem  as  dey  be  ;  for  me 
afifure  you  it  be  ver  troublefome  ting  to  be  king, 
and  always  to  do  iullice  ;  me  have  often  wifh  to 
be  de  private  Gypfy  when  me  have  been  forced  to 

f  punifli  my  dear  friend  and  relation ;  for  dough  we 

*  never 
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*  never  put  to  death,  our  punifhments  be  ver  fevere. 
'  Dey  make  de  Gypfy  afhamed  ofdemfelves,  and  dac 

*  be  ver  terrible  punifhment  j  me  have  fcarce  ever 

*  known  de  Gypl'y  fo  punifh  do  harm  any  more.' 

The  king  then  proceeded  to  exprefs  fome  wonder 
that  there  was  no  luch  punilliment  as  lliame  in  other 
governments.  Upon  which  Jones  affurcd  him  to  the 
contrary  ;  for  that  there  were  many  crimes  for  which 
fhame  was  inflidted  by  the  Englilhi  laws,  and  that  in 
was  indeed  one  confequence  of  all  punifhment.  '  Dat 
'  be  ver  ftrange,'  faid  the  king  :   ^  for  me  know  and 

*  hears  good  deal  of  your  people,  dough  me  no  live 
'  among  dem  ;  and  me  have  often  hear  dat  fliam  is 
'  de  confequence  and  de  caufe  too  of  many  of  your 
'  rewards.     Are  your  rewards  and  punifhments  den 

*  de  fame  ting  ?' 

While  his  majefty  was  thus  difcourfmg  with  Jones, 
a  fudden  uproar  arofe  in  the  barn,  and  as  it  feems 
upon  this  occafion  :  the  courtefy  of  thefe  people  had 
by  degrees  removed  all  the  apprehenfions  of  Par- 
tridge, and  he  was  prevailed  upon  not  only  to  iluff 
himfelf  with  their  food,  but  to  tafte  fome  of  their 
liquors,  which  by  degrees  entirely  expelled  all  fear 
from  his  compofition,  and  in  its  ftead  introduced 
much  more  agreeable  fenfations. 

A  young  female  Gypfy,  more  remarkable  for  her 
wit  than  her  beauty,  had  decoyed  the  honeft  fellov\f 
afide,  pretending  to  tell  his  fortune.  Now,  when 
they  were  alone  together  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
barn,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  ftrong  liquor, 
which  is  never  fo  apt  to  inflame  inordinate  defire  as 
after  moderate  fatigue ;  or  whether  the  fair  Gypfy 
herfelf  threw  afidc  the  delicacy  and  decency  of  her 
fex,  and  tempted  the  youth  Partridge  with  exprefs 
folicitations  ;  but  they  were  difcovercd  in  a  very  im- 
proper manner  by  the  hufband  of  the  Gypfy,  who, 
from  jealoufy,  it  feems,  had  kept  a  watchful  eye  over 
his  wife,  and  had  dogged  her  to  tlie  place,  where  he 
found  her  in  the  anPiS  of  her  gallant. 

M  4  To 
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To  the  great  confufion  of  Jones,  Partridge  was 
now  hurried  before  the  king  5  who  heard  the  ac- 
cufation,  and  likcwifc  the  culprit's  defence,  which 
was  indeed  very  trifling  :  for  the  poor  fellov/  was 
confounded  by  the  plain  evidence  which  appeared 
againft  him,  and  had  very  little  to  fay  for  himfelf. 
His  majefty  then  turning  towards  Jones,  faid,  *  Sir, 
'  you  have  hear  v/hat  dey  fay  ;  what  punifhment  do 

*  you  tink  your  man  dcferve  ?' 

Jones  anfwered,  '  He  was  forry  for  what  had 
'  happened,  and  that  Partridge  fhould  make  the 
^  hufband  all  the  amends  in  his  power :  he  faid,  he 
'  had  very  little  money  about  him  at  that  time ;'  and 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  offered  the  fellow 
a  guinea.  To  which  he  immediately  anfwered,  *  He 
'  hoped  his  Honour  would  not  think  of  giving  him 

*  lefs  than  five/ 

This  ium,  after  fom.e  altercation,  was  reduced  to 
two  ;  and  Jones  having  ftipulated  for  the  full  for- 
givenefs  of  both  Partridge  and  the  wife,  was  going 
to  pay  the  money;  when  his  majefty  refbraining  his 
hand,  turned  to  the  witnefs  and  afked  him,  '  At 

*  what  time  he  had  difcovered  the  criminals  ?'  To 
which  he  anfwered,  *  That  he  had  been  defired  by  the 

*  hufband  to  watch  the  motions  of  his  wife  from  her 

*  firft  fpeaking  to  the  ftranger,  and  that  he  had  never 

*  loft  fight  of  her  afterwards  till  the  crime  had  been 

*  committed.'  The  king  then  aiked,  '  If  the  hufband 

*  v/as  with  him  all  that  time  in  his  lurking  place  r' 
To  v/hich  he  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  His  E- 
gyptian  majefty  then  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  hufband 
as  follows  :  '  Me  be  forry  to  fee  any  Gypfy  dat  have 

*  no  more  honour  dan  to  fell  de  honour  of  his  wife 

*  for  money.     If  you  had  de  love  for  your  wife,  you  ^ 
'  would  hav-e  prevented  dis  matter,  and  not  endea- 

*■  vour  to  make  her  de  whore  dat  you  might  difcover  - 

*  her.     Me  do  order  dat  you  have  no  money  given' 

*  you,  for  you  deferve  punifliment,  not  rev/ard ;  m( 

*  do  oilc:  dtie.'brf,  dar  you  be  de  infamous  Gypfy^ 

*  an< 
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*  and  do  wear  a  paix-  of  horns  upon  your  forehead  for 

*  one  month,  ^nd  dat  your  wife  be  called  de  whore, 

*  and  pointed  at  all  dat  time;  for  you  be  de  infamous 
.'  Gypfy,  but  fhe  be  no  lefs  de  infamous  whore.' 

The  Gypfies  immiCdiately  proceeded  to  execute 
the  fentence,  and  left  Jones  and  Partridge  alone 
with  his  majefty. 

Jones  greatly  applauded  -the  juflice  of  the  fen- 
tence ;  upon  which  the  king  turning  to  him  faid, 
^  Me  believe  you  be  furprize  :  for  rne  fappofe  you 
^  have  ver  bad  opinion  of  my  people  s  rne  foppofe 
'  you  tink  us  all  de  tieves.' 

*  I  mull  confefs.  Sir,'  faid  Jones,  *  I  have  not 
^  heard  fo  favourable  an  account  of  them  as  they 
•'  feem  to  deferve.' 

*  Me  vil  tell  you,'  faid  the  king,  *  how  the  dif- 
f  ference  is  between  you  and  us.  My  people  rob  your 
.'  people,  and  your  people  rob  one  anoder.' 

Jones  afterwards  proceeded  very  gravely  to  fmg 
forth  the  happinefs  of  thofe  fubjeds  who  live  under 
fuch  a  magiilrate. 

Indeed  their  happinefs  appears  to  have  been  fo 
complete,  that  v/e  are  aware  left  fom.e  advocate  for 
arbitrary  power  fhould  hereafter  quote  the  cafe  of 
thofe  people,  as  an  inilance  of  the  great  advantages 
which  attend  that  government  above  all  others. 

And  here  we  will  make  a  conccffion,  which  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  expefted  from  us,  that  no 
limited  form  of  government  is  capable  of  rifmg  to 
the  fame  degree  of  perfe6lion,  or  of  producing  the 
fame  benefits  to  fociety  with  this.  Mankind  have 
never  been  fo  happy,  as  when  the  greatelt  part  oC 
the  then  knov/n  world  was  under  the  dominion  of  a 
fingle  mailer;  and  tliis  rtate  of  their  felicity  con- 
tinued during  the  reigns  of  five  fucceffive  princes  *. 
This  was  the  true  ;i:ra  of  the  golden  age,  and  tiie 

*  Nerva,  Tr.njan,   AJrIan,   and  the  two  Antonini. 

only 
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only  golden  age,  which  ever  had  anyexiftence,  unlefs 
in  the  warm  imaginations  of  the  poets,  from  the 
expulfion  from  Eden  down  to  this  day. 

In  reality,  I  know  but  of  one  folid  objeftion  to 
abfolute  monarchy.  The  only  defe6t  in  which  ex- 
cellent conflitution  feems  to  be,  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing any  man  adequate  to  the  office  of  an  abfolute 
■monarch:  for  this  indifpenfably requires  three  quali- 
ties very  difficult,  as  it  appears  from  hillory,  to  be 
found  in  princely  natures  :  firft,  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  moderation  in  the  prince,  to  be  contented  with  all 
the  power  v/hich  is  poffible  for  him  to  have.  2dly, 
Enough  of  wifdom  to  know  his  own  happinefs. 
And,  jdly,  Goodnefs  fufficient  to  fupport  the  hap- 
pinefs of  others,  when  not  only  compatible  with,  but 
inftrumental  to  his  own. 

Now  if  an  abfolute  monarch,  with  all  thefe  great 
and  rare  qualifications,  fnould  be  allowed  capable  of 
conferring  the  greateft  good  on  fociety ;  it  muft  be 
furely  granted,  on  the  contrary,  that  abfolute  power, 
vefted  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  deficient  in  them 
all,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  no  lefs  a  degree  of 
evil. 

In  fhort,  our  own  religion  furniffies  us  with  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  bleffing,  as  well  as  curfe,  which 
may  attend  abfolute  pov/er.  The  pietures  of  heaven 
and  of  hell  will  place  a  very  lively  image  of  both 
before  our  eyes ;  for  though  the  prince  of  the  latter 
can  have  no  power,  but  what  he  originally  derives 
from  the  omnipotent  Sovereign  in  the  former  j  yet  it 
plainly  appears  from  fcripture,  that  abfolute  power 
in  his  infernal  dominions  is  granted  to  their  diaboli- 
cal ruler.  This  is  indeed  the  only  abfolute  power 
which  can  by  fcripture  be  derived  from  heaven.  If 
therefore  the  feveral  tyrannies  upon  earth  can  prove 
any  title  to  a  divine  authority,  it  muft  be  derived 
from  this  original  grant  to  the  prince  of  darknefs, 
and  thefe  fubordinate  deputations  muftconfequently 

come 
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come  immediately  from  him  whofe  flamp  they  fo 
exprefsly  bear. 

To  conclude,  as  the  examples  of  all  ages  fhew  us 
that  mankind  in  general  defire  power  only  to  do 
harm,  and  when  they  obtain  it,  ufe  it  for  no  other 
purpofe  ;  it  is  not  confonant  with  even  the  leaft  de- 
gree of  prudence  to  hazard  an  alteration,  where  our 
hopes  are  poorly  kept  in  countenance  by  only  two 
or  three  exceptions  out  of  a  thoufand  inftances  to 
alarm  our  fears.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  muchwifer 
to  fubmit  to  a  few  inconveniences  arifing  from  the 
difpafiionate  deafnefs  of  laws,  than  to  remedy  them 
by  applying  to  the  palTionate  open  ears  of  a  tyrant. 

Nor  can  the  example  of  the  Gyphes,  though  poffi- 
bly  they  may  have  long  been  happy  under  this  form 
of  government,  be  here  urged  j  fince  we  muft  re- 
member the  very  material  refpe6l  in  which  they  differ 
from  all  other  people,  and  to  which  perhaps  this  their 
happinefs  is  entirely  owing,  namely,  that  they  have 
no  faife  honours  among  them ;  and  that  they  look 
on  fhame  as  the  mofc  grievous  punifhment  in  the 
v/orld. 

CHAP.     XIII. 
A  dialogue  between  Jones  and  Partridge. 

THE  honeft  lovers  of  liberty  will,  we  doubt  not,, 
pardon  that  long  digreffion  into  which  we  were 
led  at  the  clofe  of  the  lad  chapter,  to  prevent  our 
hiftory  from  being  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  moft 
pernicious  doftrine  which  prieftcraft  had  ever  the 
wickednefs  or  the  impudence  to  preach. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  Mr.  Jones,  who,  when 
the  ftorm  was  over,  took  leave  of  his  Egyptian  ma- 
jefty,  after  many  thanks  for  his  courteous  behavi- 
our and  kind  entertainment,  and  ftt  out  for  Coven- 
try;  to  which  place  (for  it  was  ftill  dark)  a  Gypfy 
was  ordered  to  condud  him. 

Jones 
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Jones  having,  byreafon  of  his  deviation,  travelled 
eleven  miles  inftead  of  fix,  and  mod  of  thofe  througli 
very  execrable  roads,  v/here  no  expedition  could  have 
been  made  in  queit  of  a  midwife,  did  not  arrive  at 
Coventry  till  near  twelve.  Nor  could  he  pofTibly 
get  again  into  the  faddle  till  pad  two;  for  poft-horfes 
were  now  not  eafy  to  get ;  nor  were  the  hoft.ler  or 
poll-boy  in  half  fo  great  a  hurry  as  himfelf,  but 
chofe  rather  to  imitate  the  tranquil  difpofition  of 
Partridge ;  who,  being  denied  the  nourifhment  of 
fleep,  took  all  opportunities  to  fupply  its  place  with 
every  other  kind  of  nourifhment,  and  was  never 
better  pleafed  than  when  he  arrived  at  an  inn,  nor 
ever  more  diitatisfied  than  when  he  was  again  forced 
to  leave  it.  . 

Jones  now  travelled  poft ;  we  will  follow  him  there- 
fore, according  to  our  cuftom,  and  to  the  rules  of 
Longinus,  in  the  fame  manner.  From  Coventry  he 
arrived  at  Daventry,  from  Daventry  at  Stratford,  and 
from  Stratford  at  Dunftable,  whither  he  came  the 
next  day  a  little  after  noon,  and  within  a  few  hours 
after  Sophia  had  left  it ;  and  though  he  was  obliged 
to  ftay  here  longer  than  he  wiihed,  while  a  fmith, 
with  great  deliberation,  fhoed  the  poft-horfe  he  was 
to  ride,  he  doubted  not  but  to  overtake  his  Sophia 
before  flie  fliould  fet  out  from  St.  Albans ;  at  which 
place  he  concluded,  and  very  reafonably,  that  his 
lordlhip  would  (lop  and  dine. 

And  had  he  been  right  in  this  conjeflure,  he  moll 
probably  would  have  overtaken  his  angel  at  the  afore- 
faid  place ;  but  unluckily  my  lord  had  appointed  a 
dinner  to  be  prepared  for  him  at  his  own  houfe  in 
London,  and,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  reach  that 
place  in  proper  time,  he  had  ordered  a  relay  of  horfes 
to  meet  him'  at  St.  Albans.  When  Jones  therefore 
arrived  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  coach  and 
fix  had  fet  out  two  hours  before. 

If  frefh  poft-horfes  had  been  now  ready,  as  they 
were  not,  it  Teemed  lb  apparently  impoihble  to  ove;--" 

t.ke 
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take  the  coach  before  it  reached  London,  that  Par- 
tridge thought  he  had  now  a  proper  opportunity  to 
remind  his  friend  of  a  matter  which  he  feemed  en- 
tirely to  have  forgotten;  what  this  was  the  reader  will 
guefs,  when  we  inform  him  that  Jones  had  eat  no- 
thing more  than  one  poached  egg  fince  he  had  left  the 
rilehoufe  where  he  had  firft  met  the  guide  returnino; 
from  Sophia ;  for  with  the  Gypfies,  he  had  feafted 
only  his  underflanding. 

The  landlord  fo  entirely  agreed  with  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Partridge,  that  he  no  fooncr  heard  the  latter 
defire  his  friend  to  ftay  and  dine,  than  he  very  readily 
put  in  his  word,  and  retracing  his  promife  before 
given  of  furnilliing  the  horfes  immediately,  he  aiTured 
Mr.  Jones  he  would  lofe  no  time  in  befpeaking  a 
dinner,  which,  he  faid,  could  be  got  ready  fooncr 
than  it  was  poiTible  to  get  the  horfes  up  from  grafs, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  their  journey  by  a  feed  of 
corn. 

Jones  was  at  length  prevailed  on,  chiefly  by  the 
latter  argument  of  the  landlord  ;  and  now  a  joint 
of  mutton  was  put  down  to  the  fire.  While  this 
was  preparing,  Partridge  being  admitted  into  the 
fame  apartment  with  his  friend  or  mailer,  began  to 
harangue  in  the  following  manner  t 

*  Certainly,  Sir,  if  ever  man  deferved  a  youn^ 
'  lady,  you  deferve  young  Madam  Weftern  -,  fo^r 
'  what  a  vaft  quantity  of  love  muft  a  man  have,  to 

*  be  able  to  live  upon  it  without  any  other  food,   as 
'  you  do  ?    I  am  pofitive  I  have  eat  thirty  times  as 

*  much  within  thefe  laft  twenty-four  hours  as  your 

*  honour,  and  yet  I  am  almoft  famifhed ;  for  no- 

*  thing  malvcs  a  man  fo  hungry  as  travelling,   efpe- 
'*  cially  in  this  cold  raw  weather.     And  yrt  I  can't 

*  tell  how  it  is,  but  your  honour  is  feemingly  in 

*  perfe(^t  good  health,  and  you  never  looked  better 

*  nor  freiher  in  your  life.     It  miift  be  certainly  love 
'  that  you  live  upon,' 

'  And 
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*  And  a  very  rich  diet  too,  Partridge,'  anfwered 
Jonesi     *  But  did  not  fortune  fend  me  an  excellent 

*  dainty  ycfterday  ?  Doft  thou  imagine  I  cannot  live 
*more  than  twenty-four  hours  on  this  dear  pocket- 
book  ?' 

'  Undoubtedly,'  cries  Partridge,  *  there  is  enough 

*  in.that  pocket-book  to  purchafe  many  a  good  meal. 

*  Fortune  fent  it  to  your  honour  very  opportunely 

*  for  prefent  ufe,  as  your  honour's  money  muft   be 

*  almoft  out  by  this  time.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  anfwered  Jones  ;   *  I  hope 

*  you  don't  imagine    that    I    fliould    be   difhonefl 

*  enough,  even  if  it  belonged  to  any  other  perfon, 

*  befides  Mifs  Weftern ' 

'  Difhonefl: !'  replied  Partridge,  '  heaven  forbid  I 

*  fhould  wrong  your  honour  fo  much  ;  but  where's 
'  the   difhonefiy  in   borro-vving   a  little  for  prefent 

*  fpending,  fmce  you  will  be  fo  well  able  to  pay  the 

*  lady  hereafter  ?  No,  indeed,   I  would  have  your 

*  honour  pay  ic  again,  as  foon  as  it  is  convenient, 
^  by  all  means ;  but  where  can  be  the  harm  in  mak- 
^  ing  ufe  of  it  now  you  want  it.     Indeed,    if  it  be- 

*  longed  to  a  poor  body,  it  would  be  another  thing; 
'  but  fo  great  a  lady  to  be  fure  can  never  want  it, 

*  efpecialiy  now  as  fhe  is  along  with  a  lord,  who,  it 

*  can't  be  doubted,  will  let  her  have  whatever  fhe 

*  hath  need  of.     Befides,  if  flie  fhould  want  a  little, 

*  Ihe  can't  want  the  whole,  therefore  I  would  give 

*  her  a  little  -,  but  I  would  be  hanged  before  I  men- 

*  tioned  .the  having  found  it  at  firfl,  and  before  I 

*  got  fome  money  of  my  own  -,  for  London,  I  have 

*  heard,   is  the  very  v/orit  of  places  to  be  in  without 

*  money.     Indeed,  if  I  had  not  known  to  whom  it 

*  belonged,  I  might  have  thought  it  was  the  devil's 

*  money,  and  have  been  afraid  to  ufe  it ;   but  as 

*  you  know  otherwife,  and  came  honeftly  by  it,  it 
'  would  be  an  affront  to  fortune  to  part  v/ith  it  all 

*  again,  at  the  very  time  when  you  want  it  mofl ; 

*  you  can  hardly  expect  flie  fhould  ever  do  you  fuch 

*  another 
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*  another  good  turn  ;  iox  fortuna  nunquam  'perpetuo  ejt 
'  bona.    You  will  do  as  you  pleafe,  notwithftanding 

*  all  I  fay ;  but  for  my  part,  I  would  be  hanged 

*  before  I  mentioned  a  word  of  the  matter.' 

*  By  what  I   can  fee,    Partridge,'    cries   Jones, 

*  hanging  is  a  matter  non  knge  alienum  a  fcavolce 
^  Jiudiis.'  '  You  fhould  fay  alienus^^  fays  Partridge — ■ 
^  I  remem.ber  the  paffage ;   it  is  an  example  under 

*  communis,  alienus,  immunisy  variis  cafibits  Jerviunt.* 

*  If  you  do  remember  it,'  cries  Jones,  *  I  find  you 
'  don't  underftand  itj  but  I  tell  thee,  friend,  in  plain 

*  Englifh,  that  he  who  finds  another's  property,  and 
'  wilfully  detains  it  from  the  known  owner,  deferves, 

*  in  for  0  confcientiay  to  be  hanged,  no  lefs  than  if  he 

*  had  ilolen  it.     And  as  for  this  very  identical  bill,. 

*  which  is  the  property  of  my  angel,  and  was  once 

*  in  her  dear  poffeffion,  I  will  not  deliver  it  into  any 

*  hands  but  her  own,  upon  any  confideration  what- 

*  ever,  no,  though  I  was  as  hungry  as  thou  art^ 
'  and  had  no  other  means  to   latisfy  my   cravin;^ 

*  appetite ;  this  1  hope  to  do  before  I  fieep ;  but  if 
<  it  Ihouid  happen  otherwife,  I  charge  thee,  if  thoi* 
'  wouldft  not  incur  my  difpleafure  for  ever,  not  tQ 

*  Ihock  me  any  more  by  the  bare  mention  of  fuch 
'  deteftable  bafenefs.' 

*  I  fhould  not  have  mentioned  it  now,'  cries  Par- 
tridge, '  if  it  had  appeared  fo  to  me;  for  I'm  fure 

*  I  fcorn  any  wickednefs  as  much  as  another ;  but 
^  perhaps  you  know  better ;  and  yet  I  might  have 
'  imagined  that  I  fhould  not  have  lived  fo  many 

*  years,  and  have  taught  fchool  fo  long,  without  be- 
'  ing  able  to  diftinguifh  between  fas  &  nefas  ;   but 

*  it  feems  we  are  all  to  live  and  learn.  I  remember 
^  my  old  fchoolmailer,  who  was  a  prodigious  great 

*  fcholar,  ufed  often  to  fay,  Polly  viatde  ny  town  is 

*  my  dafJcalon.     The   EngliHi  of  which,  he  told  us, 

*  was.  That  a  child  may  fometimes  teach  his  grand- 

*  mother  to  fuck  eggs.    I  have  lived  to  a  fine  purpofe 

*  truly,  if  I  am  to  be  taught  my  grammar  at  tliis 

4  *  time 
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*  time  of  day.    Perhaps,  young  gentleman,  you  may 

*  change  your  opinion,  if  you  live  to  my  years  :    for 
'  I  remember  I  thought  myfelf  as  v/ife  when  I  was  a 

*  {tripling  of  one  or  two  and  twenty  as  I  am  now: 
'  I  am  fure  I  always  taught  aiienus,    and  my  mafter 

*  read  it  fo  before  me.' 

There  were  not  manyinflances  in  which  Partridge; 
could  provoke  Jones,  nor  were  there  many  in  which 
Partridge  himfeif  could  have  been  hurried  out  of  his 
refpc(5l.  Unluckily,  however,  they  had  both  hit  on 
one  of  thefe.  We  have  already  feen  Partridge  could 
not  bear  to  have  his  learning  attacked,  nor  could 
Jones  bear  feme  paflage  or  other  in  the  foregoing 
fpeech.  And  now  looking  upon  his  companion  witli 
a  contemptuous  and  difdainful  air  (a  thing  not  ufual 
with  him)   he  cried,  '  Partridge,  I  fee  thou  art  a 

*  conceited  old  fool,  and  I  wifh  thou  art  not  likewife 

*  an  old  rogue.    Indeed,  if  I  was  as  well  convinced 

*  of  the  latter  as  I  am  of  the  former,  thou  fhouldft 
'  travel  no  farther  in  my  company.' 

The  fage  Pedagogue  was  contented  with  the  vent 
which  he  had  already  given  to  his  indignation  j  and, 
as  the  vulgar  phrafe  is,  immediately  drew  in  hh 
horns.  Pie  faid,  he  was  forry  he  had  uttered  any 
thing  which  might  give  offence,  for  that  he  had  never 
intended  it  -,   but  Ne?}io  cm/iibus  horis  Japit. 

As  Jones  had  the  vices  of  a  warm  difpofition,  \\t 
was  entirely  free  from  thofe  of  a  cold  one ;  and  if 
his  friends  mufl  have  confefl  his  temper  to  have  beeA 
a  little  too  eafily  rufRed,  his  enemies  muft  at  the  fame 
time  have  confefled,  that  it  as  foon  fubfided ;  nor  did 
it  at  all  refemble  the  fea,  whofe  fwelling  is  more  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  after  a  ftorm  is  over,  than  while 
theflorm  itfeif  fubfifls.  He  inflantly  accepted  the 
fubmiffion  of  Partridge,  fhook  him  by  the  hand,  and; 
with  the  moil  benign  afpe6l  imaginable,  faid  twenty 
kind  things,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  feverely  con- 
demned himfeif,  though  not  half  fo  feverely  as  he 

willj 
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will  moft  probably  be  condemned  by  many  of  our 
good  readers. 

Partridge  was  now  highly  comforted,  as  his  fears 
of  having  offended  were  at  once  abolifhed,  and  his 
pride  completely  fatisfied  by  Jones  having  owned 
himfelf  in  the  wrong,  which  fubmifTion  he  inftantly 
applied  to  what  had  principally  nettled  him,  and  re- 
peated, in  a  muttering  voice,  ^  To  be  fure,  Sir,  your 

*  knowledge  may  be  fuperior  to  mine  in  fome  things; 
'  but  as  to  the  grammar,  I  think  I  may  challenge 
'  any  man  living.     I  think,  at  leaft,  I  have  that  at 

*  my  finger's  end.' 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  fatisfaftion  which  the 
poor  man  now  enjoyed,  he  received  this  addition  by 
the  arrival  of  an  excellent  fhoulder  of  mutton,  that 
at  this  inftant  came  fmoking  to  the  table.  On  which, 
having  both  plentifully  feaited,  they  again  mounted 
their  horfes,  and  fet  forward  for  London. 

CHAP.     XIV. 

JVbat  happened  to  Mr,  Jones  in  his  joUrney  from 
St.  Albans. 

TH  E  Y  were  got  about  two  miles  beyond  Bar- 
net,  and  it  was  now  the  dufk  of  the  evening, 
when  a  genteel  looking  man,  but  upon  a  very  fhabby 
horfe,  rode  up  to  Jones,  and  afked  him  whether  he 
was  going  to  London  ?  To  which  Jones  anfwercd  in 
the  affirmative.     The  gentleman  replied,  '  I  Ihould 

*  be  obliged  to  you,  Sil",  if  you  will  accept  of  my 

*  company  ;  for  it  is  very  late,  and  I  am  a  ftranger  to 
'  the  road.'  Jones  readily  complied  with  the  rcqueft; 
and  on  they  travelled  together,  holding  that  fort  of 
difcourfe   which  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions. 

Of  this,  indeed,  robbery  was  the  principal  topic : 
upon  which  fubjedl  the  flranger  expreflcd  great  ap- 
prehenfions ;  but  Jones  declared  he  had  very  little  to 
lofe,  and  confequently  as  little  to  fear.     Here  Par- 

VoL.  VII.  N  tridge 
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tridge  could  not  forbear  putting  in  his  word.  *  Your 

*  honour,'   faid  he,   *  may  think  it  a  little,  but  I  am 

*  fure,  if  1  had  a  hundred  pound  Bank  note  in  my 
'  pocket,  as  you  have,  I  fliould  be  very  forry  to  lofe 

*  it  J   but,  for  my  part,  I  never  was  lefs  afraid  in  my 

*  life  J  for  we  are  four  of  us,  and  if  we  all  (land  by 
'  one  another,  the  beft  man  in  England  can't  rob  us. 
'  Suppofe  he  fhould  have  a  piflol,  he  can't  kill  but 
'  one  of  us,  and  a  man  can  die  but  once — That's 

*  my  comfort,  a  man  can  die  but  once.' 

Befides  the  reliance  on  fuperior  numbers,  a  kind, 
of  valour  which  hath  raifed  a  certain  nation  among 
the  moderns  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory,  there  was 
another  reafon  for  the  extraordinary  courage  which 
Partridge  now  difcovered ;  for  he  had.  at  prefent  as 
much  of  that  quality  as  was  in  the  power  of  liquor  to 
beflow. 

Our  company  were  now  arrived  within  a  mile  of 
Highgate,  when  the  flranger  turned  fhort  upon  Jones, 
and  pulling  out  a  piftol,  demanded  that  little  Bank 
note  which  Partridge  had  mentioned. 

Jones  was  at  firft  fomewhat  fhocked  at  this  un- 
expefted  demand;  however,  he  prefently  recolled:ed 
himfelf,  and  told  the  highwayman,  all  the  money 
he  had  in  his  pocket  was  entirely  at  his  fervice  ;  and 
fo  faying,  he  pulled  out  upwards  of  three  guineas,, 
and  offered  to  deliver  it ;  but  the  other  anfwered 
with  an  oath.  That  would  not  do.  Jones  anfwered j 
coolly,  he  was  very  forry  for  it,  and  returned  the 
money  into  his  pocket. 

The  highwayman  then  threatened,  if  he  did  not 
-deliver  the  Bank  note  that  moment,  he  muft  fho( 
him ;  holding  his  piftol  at  the  fame  time  very  near  t< 
his  brcalt.  Jones  inftantly  caught  hold  of  the  fellow's 
hand,  which  trembled  fo  that  he  could  fcarce  hole 
the  piftol  in  it,  and  turned  the  muzzle  from  himd 
A  ftruggle  then  enfued,  in  which  the  former  wreftec 
the  piftol  from  the  hand  of  his  antagonift",  and  botl 
came  from  their  h.orfes  to  the  ground  together,  tl 
4  .  highwaymar 
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highwayman  upon  his  back,  and  the  viiSborioiis  Jones 
upon  him. 

The  poor  fellow  now  began  to  implore  mercy  of 
the  conqueror ;  for,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  was  in 
ftrength  by  no  means  a  match  for  Jones.     ^  Indeed, 

*  Sir,'  fays  he,  '  I  could  have  had  no  intention  to 

*  llioot  you ;  for  you  will  find  the  pi*^ol  was  not 
'  loaded.  This  is  the  firfl  robbery  I  ever  attehipted, 
^  and  I  have  been  driven  by  diilrefs  to  this.' 

At  this  infbant,  at  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
diftance,  lay  another  perlbn  on  the  ground,  roaring 
for  mercy  in  a  much  louder  voice  than  the  highway- 
man. This  was  no  other  than  Partridge  himfelf,  who 
endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape  from  the  engage- 
ment, had  been  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  lay  flat 
on  his  face,not  daring  to  look  up,  and  expefting  every 
minute  to  be  fliot. 

In  this  pofture  he  lay,  till  the  guide,  who  was  no 
otherwife  concerned  than  for  his  horfes,  having  fe- 
Cured  the  {tumbling  beall,  came  up  to  him  and  told 
him,  his  mafter  had  got  the  better  of  the  highway- 
man. 

Partridge  leapt  up  at  this  news,  and  ran  back  to 
the  place,  where  Jones  ftood  with  his  fword  drawn 
in  his  hand  to  guard  the  poor  fellov/j  which  Partridge 
no  fooner  faw,  than  he  cried  out,   '  Kill  the  villain, 

*  Sir,  run  him  through  the  body,  kill  him  this  in- 
'  ftant.' 

Luckily  however  for  the  poor  wretch  he  had  fallen 
into  more  merciful  hands  :  for  Jones  havino-  exa- 
mined the  piftol,  and  found  it  to  be  really  unloaded, 
began  to  believe  all  the  man  had  told  him  before 
Partridge  came  up  ;  namely,  that  he  was  a  novice 
in  the  trade,  and  that  he  had  been  driven  to  it  by  the 
diftrefshe  mentioned,  the  greateft  indeed  imaginable, 
that  of  five  hungry  children,  and  a  wife  lying  in  of  a 
fixth,  in  the  utmoft  want  and  mifery.  The  truth  of 
all  v/hich  the  highwaym.an  moll  vehemently  alTerted, 
and  offered  to  convince  Mr.  Jones  of  it,  if  he  would 

N  2  take 
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take  the  trouble  to  go  to  his  houfe,  which  was  not 
above  two  miles  ofFj  faying,  *  That  he  defired  no 

*  favour,   but  upon  condition  of  proving  all  he  had 
'  alleged.' 

Jones  at  firft  pretended  that  he  would  take  the 
fellow  at  his  word,  and  go  with  him,  declaring  that 
his  fate  fhould  depend  entirely  on  the  truth  of  his 
ftory.  Upon  this  the  poor  fellow  immediately  ex- 
prefled  fo  much  alacrity,  that  Jones  was  perfeftlyfatif- 
Hed  with  his  veracity,  and  began  now  to  entertain  fen- 
timents  of  compafTion  for  him.  He  returned  the  fel- 
low his  empty  pillol,  advifed  him  to  think  of  ho- 
nefler  means  of  relieving  his  diftrefs,  and  gave  him  a 
couple  of  guineas  for  the  immediate  fupport  of  his  wife 
and  his  family ;  adding,  ^  he  wifhed  he  had  more 
'  for  his  fake,  for  the  hundred  pound  that  had  been 

*  mentioned  was  not  his  own.' 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions concerning  this  a6lion  ;  fome  may  applaud  it 
perhaps  as  an  a6l  of  extraordinary  humanity,  while 
thofe  of  a  more  faturnine  temper  will  confider  it  as  a 
want  of  regard  to  that  juflice  which  every  man  owes 
his  country.  Partridge  certainly  fav/  it  in  that  light ; 
for  he  teftified  much  diflatisfaftion  on  the  occafion, 
quoted  an  old  proverb,  andfaid.  He  fhould  not  won- 
cler  if  the  rogue  attacked  them  again  before  they 
reached  London. 

The  highwayman  was  full  of  exprelTions  of  thank- 
fulnefs  and  gratitude.  He  a6tually  dropt  tears,  or 
pretended  fo  to  do.  He  vowed  he  would  immediately 
'returnhome,and  would  never  afterwards  commit  fuch 
a  tranfgreflion ;  whether  he  kept  his  word  or  no^  per- 
haps may  appear  hereafter. 

Our  travellers  having  remounted  their  horfes,  ar- 
rived in  town  without  encountering  any  new  mifhap. ! 
On  the  road  much  pleafant  difcourfe  pafled  between 
.  Jones  and  Partridge,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  their  laft  ad- 
venture. In  which  Jones  exprelTed  a  great  compaffion 
for  thofe  highwaymen  who  are,  by  unavoidable  dif- 

tref» 
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trefs,  driven,  as  it  were,  to  fuch  illegal  courfes,  as  ge- 
nerally bring  them  to  a  fhameful  death.  *  I  mean,' 
faid  he,  ^  thofe  only  whole  higheft  guilt  extends  no 

*  farther  than  to  robbery,  and  who  are  never  guilty 

*  of  cruelty  nor  infult  to  any  perfon,  which  is  a  cir- 
'  cumftance  that,  I  muft  fay  to  the  honour  of  our 

*  country,  diftinguifhes  the  robbers  of  England  from 
^  thofe  of  all  other  nations  j  for  murder  is,  amongft 
'  thofe,  almoft  infeparably  incident  to  robbery.' 

*  No  doubt,'  anfwercd  Partridge,  ^  it  is  better  to 
'  take  away  one's  money  than  one's  life  ;  and  yet  it 
'  is  very  hard  upon  honed  men,  that  they  can't  travel 

*  about  their  bunnefs  without  being  in  danger  of  thefe 

*  villains.    And  to  be  fure  it  would  be  better  that  all 

*  rogues  were  han.ij;ed  out  of  the  way,  than  that  one 

*  honed  man  fhouid  fuffer.     For  my  own  part,  in- 

*  deed,  I  fhouid  not  care  to  have  the  blood  of  any 
'  of  them  on  my  own  hands  j   but  it  is  very  proper 

*  for  the  law  to  hang  them  all.    What  right  hath  any 

*  man  to  take  lixpence  from  me,  unlefs  I  give  it 
'  him  ?  Is  there  any  honefty  in  fuch  a  man  r' 

*  No  furely,'  cries  Jones,  ^  no  more  than  there  is 
'  in  him  who  takes  the  horfes  out  of  another  man's 
'  ftabie,  or  who  applies  to  his  own  ufe  the  money 

*  which  he  finds,  when  he  knows  the  right  owner.' 

Thefe  hints  flopt  the  mouth  of  Partridge  j  nor  did 
he  open  it  again  till  Jones,  having  thrown  fome  far- 
caftical  jokes  on  his  cowardice,  he  offered  to  excufe 
himfelf  on  the  inequality  of  fire-arms,  faying,   *  A 

*  thoufand  naked  men  are  nothing  to  one  piftol^  for 

*  though  it  is  true,  it  will  kill  but  one  at  a  fingle  dif- 

*  charge,  yet  who  can  tell  but  that  one  may  be  him- 
f  felf.' 
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Containing  the /pace. of  twelve  days. 

C  H  A  P.     I. 

An  invccation, 

COMEj  bi'ight  loye  pf  famej  infpire  my  glow- 
ing bread  :  not  thee  I  call,  who,  over  fwell- 
ing  tides  of  blood  and  tears,  doit  bear  the  hero 
on  to  glory,  while  fighs  of  millions  waft  his  fpread- 
ing  fails;  but  thee,  fair,  gentle  maid,  whom  Mnefis, 
happy  nymph,  firft  on  the  banks  of  Hebrus  did 
produce.  Thee,  whom  Mfeonia  educated,  whom 
Mantua  charmed,  and  who,  on  that  fair  hill  which 
overlooks  the  proud  metropolis  of  Britain,  fat'ft,  with 
thy  Milton,  fv/eetly  tuning  the  heroic  lyre;  fill  my 
ravifhed  fancy  with  the  hopes  of  charming  ages  yet 
to  come.  Foretel  me  that  fome  tender  maid,  whofe 
grandmother  is  yet  unborn,  hereafter,  w^hen,  under 
the  fidtitious  name  of  Sophia,  fhe  reads  the  real  worth 

which 
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which  once  exifted  in  my  Charlotte,  fhall  from  hef 
fympathetic  breaft  fend  forth  the  heaving  figh.  Do 
thou  teach  me  not  only  to  forefee,  but  to  enjoy,  nay, 
even  to  feed  on  future  praife.  Comfort  me  by  1  folemn 
aflurance,  that  when  the  little  parlour  in  which  I  fit 
at  this  inftant,  fhall  be  reduced  to  a  worfe  furnifhed 
box,  I  (hall  be  read,  with  honour,  by  thofe  who  never 
knew  nor  faw  me,  and  whom  I  fhall  neither  know 
nor  fee. 

And  thou,  much  plumper  dame,  whom  no  airy 
forms  nor  phantoms  of  imagination  clothe :  whom 
the  well-feafoned  beef,  and  pudding  richly  ftained 
with  plumbs,  delight.  Thee,  I  call ;  of  whom  in  a 
Treckfchuyte  in  fome  Dutch  canal  the  fatufrow  gelt, 
impregnated  by  a  jolly  merchant  of  Amfterdam,  was 
delivered  :  in  Grubftreet  fchool  didft  thou  fuck  in 
the  elements  of  thy  erudition.  Here  haft  thou,  in 
thy  maturcr  age,  taught  poetry  to  tickle  not  the  fancy, 
but  the  pride  of  the  patron.  Comedy  from  thee  learns 
a  grave  and  folemn  air ;  while  tragedy  florms  loud, 
and  rends  th'  affrighted  theatres  with  its  thunder. 
To  foothe  thy  wearied  limbs  in  flumber.  Alderman 
Hiftory  tells  his  tedious  tale ;  and  again,  to  awaken 
thee,  Monfieur  Romance  performs  his  furprizing 
tricks  of  dexterity.  Nor  lefs  thy  well-fed  bookfeller 
obeys  thy  influence.  By  thy  advice  the  heavy,  un- 
read, folio  lump,  vv'hich  long  had  dozed  on  the  dufty 
fhelf,  piece-mealed  into  numbers,  runs  nimbly  thro' 
the  nation.  Inftru6led  by  thee  fome  books,  like 
quacks,  impole  on  the  world  by  promifing  wonders; 
while  others  turn  beaus,  and  truft  all  their  merits  to  a 
gilded  outfide.  Come,  thou  jolly  fubflance  with  thy 
Ihining  face,  keep  back  thy  infpiration,  but  hold 
forth  thy  tempting  rewards  -,  thy  fhining,  chinking 
heap  ;  thy  quickly  convertible  Bank-bill,  big  with 
unfeen  riches ;  thy  often  varying  flock  ;  the  warm, 
the  comfortable  houfe ;  and,  laitly,  a  fair  portion  of 
that  bounteous  mother,  whole  flowing  breafts  yield 
Redundant  fuflenance  for  all  her  numerous  offspring, 
N  4  did 
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did  not  fome  too  greedily  and  wantonly  drive  their 
brethren  from  the  treat.  Come  thou,  and  if  I  am  too 
taftelefs  of  thy  valuable  treafurcs,  warm  my  heart 
with  the  tranfporting  thought  of  conveying  them  to 
others.  Tell  me,  that  through  thy  bounty,the  prat- 
tling babes,  whofe  innocent  play  hath  often  been 
interrupted  by  my  labours,  may  one  time  be  amply 
rewarded  for  them. 

And  now  this  ill-yoked  pair,  this  lean  fnadow  and 
this  fat  fubftance,  have  prompted  me  to  write,  whofe 
afliflance  fhall  I  invoke  to  diretSt  my  pen  ? 

Firft,  genius ;  thou  gift  of  heaven ;  v/ithout  whofe 
^id  in  vain  we  llruggle  againfl  the  ftream  of  nature. 
Thou,  who  dofl:  fow  the  generous  feeds  v/hich  art 
nouriflies,  and  brings  to  perfeftion.  Do  thou  kindly 
take  me  by  the  hand,  and  lead  me  through  all  the 
mazes,  the  v/inding  labyrinths  of  nature.  Initiate  me 
into  all  thofe  myfteries  which  profane  eyes  never  be- 
held. Teach  me,  which  to  thee  is  no  difficult  tafk, 
to  know  mankind  better  than  they  know  themfelves. 
Remove  that  mill  which  dims  the  intellefts  of  mor- 
tals, and  caufes  them  to  adore  men  for  their  art,  or  to 
deteil  thpm  for  their  cunning  in  deceiving  others, 
when  they  are,  in  reality,  the  objefts  only  of  ridicule, 
for  deceiving  themfelves.  Strip  off  the  thin  difguife 
of  wifdom  from  felf-conceit,  of  plenty  from  avarice, 
and  of  glory  from  ambition.  Come,  thou  that  haft 
infpiredthyAriftophanes,  thy  Lucian,  thy  Cervantes, 
thy  Rabelais,  thy  Moliere,thy  Shakefpeare,thy  Swift, 
thy  Marivaux,  fill  my  pages  with  humour ;  till  man- 
kind learn  the  good-nature  to  laugh  only  at  the  follies 
of  others,  and  the  humility  to  grieve  at  their  own. 

And  thouj  almoil  the  conftant  attendant  on  true 
genius,  humanity,  bring  all  thy  tender  fenfations.  1{ 
thou  haft  already  difpofed  of  them  all  between  thy 
Allen  and  thy  Lyttleton,  fteal  them  a  little  while  from 
their  boibms.  Not  without  thefe  the  tender  fcene  is: 
painted.  From  thefe  alone  proceed  the  noble  difin- 
tereftedfriendfhip,  therneltinglovej  the  generous  fen -J 

timent. 
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timent,  the  ardent  gratitude,  the  fofc  compaffion,  the 
candid  opinion  ;  and  all  thofe  ftrong  energies  of  a 
good  mind,  which  fill  the  moiftened  eyes  with  tears, 
the  glowing  cheeks  with  blood,  and  fwell  the  heart 
with  tides  of  grief,  joy,  and  benevolence. 

And  thou,  O  learning !  (for  without  thy  afTiftance 
nothing  pure,  nothing  correft,  can  genius  produce) 
do  thou  guide  my  pen.  Thee  in  thy  favourite  fields, 
where  the  limpid,  gently-rolling  Thames  wafhes  thy 
Etonian  banks,  in  early  youth  I  have  worfhipped.  To 
thee,  at  thy  birchen  altar,  with  true  Spartan  devotion, 
I  have  facrificed  my  blood.  Come  then,  and  from 
thy  vaft,  luxuriant  ftores,  in  long  antiquity  piled  up, 
pour  forth  the  rich  profufion.  Open  thy  M^onian 
and  thy  Mantuan  coffers,  with  whatever  elfe  includes 
thy  philofophic,thy  poetic, and  thy  hiftorical  treafures, 
whether  witV  Greek  or  Roman  characters  thou  hafl 
chofen  to  infcribe  the  ponderous  chefls :  give  me  a- 
while  that  key  to  all  thy  treafures,  which  to  thy 
Warburton  thou  hail  entruflcd. 

Laftly,  come  experience,  long  converfant  with  the 
wife,  the  good,  the  learned,  and  the  polite.  Nor  with 
theni  only,  but  with  every  kind  of  charafter,  from 
the  minifter  at  his  levee,  to  the  baliff  in  his  fpunging- 
houfe;  from  the  dutchefs  at  her  drum,  to  the  land- 
lady behind  her  bar.  From  thee  only  can  the  man- 
ners of  mankind  be  known  j  to  which  the  reclufe 
pedant,  however  great  his  parts,  or  extenfive  hi* 
learning  may  be,  hath  ever  been  a  ftranger. 

Come  all  thefe,  and  more,  if  pofliblc;  for  arduous 
is  the  tafk  I  have  undertaken  :  and  without  all  your 
afTiftance,  will,  1  find,  be  too  heavy  for  me  to  fup- 
port.  But  if  you  all  fmile  on  my  labours,  I  hope 
ilill  to  bring  them  to  a  happy  conclufion. 
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CHAP.     II. 

IVhat  befel  Mr.  Jones  on  his  arrival  in  London. 

^y^  HE  learned  Dr.  Mifaubin  ufed  to  fay,  that  tlic 
J  proper  direcStion  to  him  was,  "To  Dr.  Mifaubin, 
in  the  World;  intimating,  that  there  were  few  people 
in  it  to  whom  his  great  reputation  was  not  known. 
And,  perhaps,  upon  a  very  nice  examination  into 
the  matter,  we  Ihall  find  that  this  circumftance  bears 
no  inconfiderable  part  among  the  many  blefTlngs  of 
grandeur. 

The  great  happinefs  of  being  krvov/n  to  pofterity, 
with  the  hopes  of  which  we  fo  delighted  ourfelves 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  the  portion  of  few.  To 
have  the  feverai  elements  which  compoft^onr  names, 
as  Sydenham  expreffes  it,  repeated  a  thoufand  years 
hence,  is  a  gift  beyond  the  power  of  title  and  wealth; 
and  is  fcarce  to  be  purchafed,  unlefs  by  the  fword 
and  the  pen.  But  to  avoid  the  fcandalous  imputa- 
tion, while  we  yet  live,  of  being  one  whom  nobody 
knows  (a  fcandal,  by  the  bye,  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Hom.er*),will  always  be  the  envied  portion  of  thofe, 
who  have  a  legal  title  either  to  honour  or  eflate. 
•  From  that  figure,  therefore,  which  the  Irifh  peer, 
who  brought  Sophia  to  tov/n,  hath  already  made  in 
this  hiftory,  the  reader  will  conclude,  doubtlefs,  it 
miifl  have  been  an  eafy  matter  to  have  difcovered  his 
houle  in  London,  without  knowing  the  particular 
llreet  or  fquare  which  he  inhabited,  fince  he  muft 
have  been  one  whom  every  body  knows.  To  fay  the 
truth,  fo  it  would  have  been  to  any  of  thofe  tradef- 
men  who  are  accuftomed  to  attend  the  regions  of  the 
great;  for  the  doors  of  the  great  are  generally  no. 
icfs  eafy  to  find,  than  it  is  difficult  to  get  entrance 
into  them.    But  Jones,  as  well  as  Partridge,  was  au 

*  See  the  zd  Odyfiey,  ver.  175. 

entirq 
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entire  ftranger  in  London ;  and  as  he  happened  to 
arrive  firft  in  a  quarter  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  very  little  intercourfe  with  the  honlliolders 
of  Hanover  or  Grofvenor  fquare,  (for  he  entered 
through  Gray's-Inn-Lane)  fo  he  rambled  about  fome 
time,  before  he  could  even  find  his  way  to  thofe  happy 
manfions,  where  fortune  fegregates  from  the  vulgar 
thofe  magnanimous  heroes,  the  defcendants  of  antient 
Britons,  Saxons,  or  Danes,  whofe  anceftors  being 
born  in  better  days,  by  fundiy  kinds  of  merit,  have 
entailed  riches  and  honour  on  their  pofterity. 

Jones  being  at  length  arrived  at  thofe  terreftrial 
Elyfian  fields,  would  now  foon  have  difcovered  his 
lordfhip's  manfion  ;  but  the  peer  unluckily  quitted 
his  former  houfe  when  he  went  for  Ireland  i  and  as 
he  was  jufi:  entered  into  a  new  one,  the  fame  of  his 
equipage  had  not  yet  fufiici<;ntly  blazed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; fo  that  after  a  fuccefslefs  enquiry  'till  the 
clock  had  ftruck  eleven,  Jones  at  laft  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  Partridge,and  retreated  to  the  Bull  and  Gate 
in  Holborn,  that  being  the  inn  where  he  had  firft 
alighted,  and  where  he  retired  to  enjoy  that  kind  of 
repofe,  which  ufually  attends  perfons  in  his  circum- 
ftances. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  again  fet  forth  in  purfuit 
of  Sophia  3  and  many  a  weary  ftep  he  took  to  no  bet- 
ter purpofe  than  before.  At  laft,  whether  it  was  that 
fortune  relented,  or  whether  it  was  no  longer  in  her 
power  to  difappoint  him,  he  came  into  the  very  ftreet 
which  was  honoured  by  his  lordftiip's  refidence ;  and 
being  dire6led  to  the  houfe,  he  gave  one  gentk  rap 
at  the  door. 

The  porter,  who,  from  the  modefty  of  the  knock, 
had  conceived  no  high  idea  of  the  perfon  approach- 
ing, conceived  but  little  better  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  drell  in  a  fuit  of  fuf- 
tian,  and  had  by  his  fide  the  weapon  formerly  pur- 
chafed  of  the  ferjeant;  of  which,  though  the  blade 
might  becompofed  of  well-tempered  fteel,  the  handle 

was 
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was  compofed  only  of  brafs,  and  that  none  of  the 
brightcft.  When  Jones,  therefore,  enquired  after  the 
young  lady,  who  had  come  to  town  with  his  tordihip, 
this  fellow  anfwered  furlily,  *  That  there  were  no 

*  ladies  there.'  Jones  then  defired  to  fee  the  mafter 
of  the  houfe ;  but  was  informed  that  his  lordfhip 
would  fee  nobody  that  morning.  And  upon  grow- 
ing more  prefTing,  the  porter  faid,  *  he  had  pofitive 

*  orders  to  let  no  perfon  in  ;  but  if  you  think  pro- 

*  per,'  faid  he,  *  to  leave  your  name,  I  will  acquaint 

*  his  jordfhip ;  and  if  you  call  another  time,  you  fhall 
'know  when  he  will  fee  you.' 

Jones  now  declared^  '  that  he  had  very  particular 
'.bufincfs  with  the  young  lady,  ;  r.d  could  not  depart 

*  without  feeing  her,'  Upon  v/!iich  the  porter,  with 
no  very  agreeable  voice  or  afpecl,  affirmed,  '  that 

*  there  was  no  young  lady  in  that  houfe,  and  con- 

*  fequentiy  none  could  he  fee  ;'  adding,  '  fure  you 
'  are  the  ftrangeft  man  I  ever  met  withi  for  you  will 

*  not  take  an  anfvver.' 

I  have  often  thought  that  by  the  particular  de- 
fcnption  of  Cerberus,  the  porter  of  hell,  in  the 
6th  i^neid,Virgil  might  pofTibly  intend  to  fatirize  the 
porters  of  the  great  men  in  his  time;  the  picture,  at 
leaft,  refembles  thofe  who  have  the  honour  to  attend 
at  the  doors  of  our  great  men.  The  porter  in  his 
lodge,  anfwers  exaftly  to  Cerberus  in  his  den,  and, 
like  him,  muft  be  appeafed  by  a  fop,  before  accefs  can ' 
be  gained  to  his  mafter.  Perhaps  Jones  might  have 
feen  him  in  that  light,  and  have  recollected  the  paf- 
fage,  where  the  Sibyl,  in  order  to  procure  an  entrance 
for  iEneaSjprefents  the  keeper  of  the  Stygian  avenue 
with  fuch  a  fop.  Jones,  in  like  manner,  now  began 
to  offer  a  bribe  to  the  human  Cerberus,  which  a  foot- 
man overhearing,  inftantly  advanced,  and  declared, 

*  if  Mr.  Jones  would  give  him  the  (urn  propofed,  he 
'  would  condud  him  to  the  lady.'  Jones  inftantly 
agreed,  and  was  forthwith  conducted  to  the  lodging 

of 
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of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  by  the  very  fellow  who  had  at- 
tended the  ladies  thither  the  day  before. 

Nothing  more  aggravates  ill  fuccefs  than  the  near 
approach  to  good.  The  gamefter,  who  lofes  his 
party  at  piquet  by  a  fingle  point,  laments  his  bad 
luck  ten  times  as  much  as  he  who  never  came  v/ith- 
m  a  profpe6t  of  the  game.  So  in  a  lottery,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  next  numbers  to  that  which  wins  the 
great  prize,  are  apt  to  account  themfelves  much 
)nore  unfortunate  than  their  feliovz-fufFerers.  In 
Hiort,  thefe  kind  of  hairbreadth  mifiings  of  happi- 
nefs,  look  like  the  infults  of  fortune,  who  may  be 
confidered  as  thus  playing  tricks  with  us,  and 
wantonly  diverting  herfelf  at  our  expence. 

Jones,  who  more  than  once  ah-eady  had  experi- 
enced this  frolickfome  difpofition  of  the  heathen 
goddefs,  was  now  again  doomed  to  be  tantalized  in 
the  like  manner ;  for  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  Mrs. 
P'itzpatrick,  about  ten  minutes  after  the  departure 
of  Sophia.  He  now  addrcfied  himfelf  to  the 
waiting-woman  belonging  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick; 
who  told  him  the  difagreeable  nev/s,  that  the  lady 
was  gone,  but  could  not  tell  him  whither;  and  the 
fame  anfwer  he  afterwards  received  from  Mfs.  Fitz- 
patrick herfelf.  For  as  that  lady  made  no  doubt  but 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  a  perfon  detached  from  her  uncle 
Weftern,  in  purfuit  of  his  daughter,  fo  ihe  was  too 
generous  to  betray  her. 

Though  Jones  had  never  fecn  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
yet  he  had  heard  that  a  coufm  of  Sophia  was  married 
to  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  This,  however,  in  the 
prefent  tumult  of  his  mind,  never  once  recurred  to 
his  memory;  but  when  the  footman,  who  had  con- 
duced him  from  his  lordfliip's,  acquainted  him  with 
the  great  intimacy  between  the  ladies,  and  with  their 
calling  each  other  coufin,  he  then  recollecled  the 
llory  of  the  marriage  which  he  had  formerly  heard; 
and  as  he  v/as  prefently  convinced  that  this  was  the 
f^LiTie  woman,  he  bccaiiie  more  furprized  at  the  an- 
fwer 
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fwer  which  he  had  received,  and  very  ear neftly  defired 
leave  to  wait  on  the  lady  herfelfj  but  fhe  as  pofitively 
refufed  him  that  honour. 

Jones,  who,  though  he  had  never  feen  a  court, 
was  better  bred  than  mofl  who  frequent  it,  was  inca- 
pable of  any  rude  or  abrupt  behaviour  to  a  lady. 
When  he  had  received,  therefore,  a  peremptory  de- 
nial, he  retired  for  the  prefent,  faying  to  the  waiting- 
woman,   *  That  if  this  was  an  improper  hour  to  wait 

*  on  her  lady,  he  would  return  in  the  afternoon; 

*  and  that  he  then  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of  fee- 

*  ing  her.'  The  civility  with  which  he  uttered  this, 
added  to  the  great  comelinefs  of  his  perfon,  made  an 
imprefTion  on  the  waiting-woman,  and  fhe  could  not 
help  anfwering;  '  perhaps.  Sir,  you  may  :'  and, 
indeed,  fhe  afterwards  faid  every  thing  to  her  miflrefs, 
which  fhe  thought  moft  likely  to  prevail  on  her  to 
admit  a  vifit  from  the  handfome  young  gentleman ; 
for  fo  fhe  called  him. 

Jones  very  fhrewdly  fufpefted,  that  Sophia  herfelf 
was  now  with  her  coufm,  and  was  denied  to  him  ; 
which  he  imputed  to  her  refentment  of  what  had 
happened  at  Upton.  Having,  therefore,  difpatched 
Partridge  to  procure  him  lodgings,  he  remained  all 
day  in  the  ftreet,  watching  the  door  where  he  thought 
his  angel  lay  concealed ;  but  no  perfon  did  he  fee 
ifTue  forth,  except  a  fervant  of  the  houfe,  and  in  the 
evening  he  returned  to  pay  his  vifit  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick,  which  that  good  lady  at  laft  condefcended 
to  admit. 

There  is  a  certain  air  of  natural  gentility,  which 
it  is  neither  in  the  power  of  drefs  to  give,  nor  to 
conceal.  Mr.  Jones,  as  hath  been  before  hinted, 
was  polfefTed  of  this  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  He 
met,  therefore,  with  a  reception  from  the  lady, 
fomewhat  different  from  what  his  apparel  feemed  to 
demand ;  and  after  he  had  paid  her  his  proper  re- 
ipeds,  was  defired  to  fit  down. 

The 
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The  reader  will  not,  I  believe,  be  defirous  of 
knowing  all  the  particulars  of  this  converfation, 
which  ended  very  little  to  the  fatisfa6lion  of  poor 
Jones.  For  though  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  foon  difcovered 
the  lover  (as  all  women  have  the  eyes  of  hawks  in 
thofe  matters),  yet  fhe  ftill  thought  it  was  fuch  a 
lover,  as  a  generous  friend  of  the  lady  Ihould  not 
betray  her  to.  In  fliort,  fhe  fufpected  this  was  the 
very  Mr.  Blihl,  from  whom  Sophia  had  flown;  and 
all  the  anfwers  which  flie  artfully  drew  from  Jones,. 
concerning  Mr.  AUworthy's  family,  confirmed  her 
in  this  opinion.  She  therefore  ftri6lly  denied  any 
knowledge  concerning  the  place  whither  Sophia  was 
gone  J  nor  could  Jones  obtain  more  than  a  permif- 
fion  to  wait  on  her  again  the  next  evening. 

When  Jones  was  departed,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  com- 
municated her  fufpicion  concerning  Mr.  Blifil  to  her 
maid  ;   who   anfwered,   '  Sure,    Madam,  he  is  too 

*  pretty  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  woman  iri 

*  the  world  to  run  av/ay  from.  I  had  rather  fancy  it 
'  is  Mr.  Jones.'  —  *  Mr.  Jones,'  fiiidthe  lady,  '  what 

*  Jones  ?'  For  Sophia  had  not  given  the  leaft  hint 
of  any  fuch  perfon  in  all  their  converfation ;  but 
Mrs.  Honour  had  been  much  more  communicative, 
and  had  acquainted  her  filler  Abigail  with  the  whole 
hiftory  of  Jones,  which  this  now  again  related  to  her 
miftrefs. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatick  no  fooner  received  this  informa- 
tion, than  fhe  immediately  agreed  with  the  opinion 
of  her  maid;  and,  what  is  very  unaccountable,  faw 
charms  in  the  gallant,  happy  lover,  which  flie  had 
overlooked  in  the  flighted  'fquire.  *  Betty,'  fays 
fhe,  '  you  are  certainly  in  the  right :  he  is  a  very 

*  pretty  fellow,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  my  coufm's 

*  maid  Ihould  tell  you  fo  many  women  are  fond  of 

*  him.     I  am  forry  now  I  did  not  inform  him  where 

*  my  coufm  was ;  and  yet,  if  he  be  fo  terrible  a  rake  as 

*  you  tell  me,  it  is  a  pity  flie  fliould  ever  fee  him  any 

*  more;  for  what  but  her  ruin  can  happen  from  mar- 

*  rying 
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'  rying  a  rake  and   a  beggar  againft  her   father's 

*  content.   I  proteft,  if  he  be  fuch  a  man  as  the  wench 

*  defcribed  him  to  you,  it  is  but  an  office  of  charity 

*  to  keep  her  from  himj  and,  I  am  fure,  it  would 

*  be  unpardonable  in  me  to  do  otherwife,  who  have 

*  tailed  fo  bitterly  of  the  misfortunes  attending  fuch 
^  marriages.* 

Here  fhe  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  avifitor, 
which  was  no  other  than  his  lordfhip;  and  as  nothing 
palTed  at  this  vifit  either  new  or  extraordinary,  or  any 
ways  material  to  this  hiftory,  we  fhall  here  put  aft 
end  to  this  chapter. 

CHAP.     III. 

A  proje5f  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and  her  vifit  to  lady 
Bellafton. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  retired  to  reft,  her 
thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  by  her  coufin 
Sophia  and  Mr.  Jones.  She  was,  indeed,  a  little 
offended  with  the  former,  for  the  difingenuity  which 
ihe  now  difcovered.  In  which  meditation  Ihe  had 
not  long  exercifed  her  imagination,  before  the  fol- 
lowing conceit  fuggefted  itfelf :  that  could IhepofTibly 
become  the  means  of  preferving  Sophia  from  this 
man,  and  of  reftoring  her  to  her  father,  flie  Ihould, 
in  all  human  probability,  by  fo  great  afervice  to  the 
family,  reconcile  to  herfelf  both  her  uncle  and  her 
aunt  Weftern. 

As  this  was  one  of  her  moft  favourite  wifhes,  fo 
the  hope  of  fuccefs  feemed  fo  reafonable,  that  no- 
thing remained  but  to  confider  of  proper  methods 
to  accomplifh  her  fcheme.  To  attempt  to  reafon  the 
cafe  with  Sophia,  did  not  appear  to  her  one  of  thofe 
methods  :  for  as  Betty  had  reported  from  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour, that  Sophia  had  a  violent  inclination  to  Jones, 
(he  conceived,  that  to  diffuade  her  from  the  match, 
was  an  endeavour  of  the  fame  kind,  as  it  would  be 

very 
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very  heartily  and  earnefrly  to  entreat  a  moth  nor 
to  iiy  into  a  candle. 

If  the  reader  will  pkafe  to  remember,  that  the 
acquaintance  which  Sophia  had  with  lady  Beiiallon, 
was  contrafted  at  the  hoclc  of  Mrs.  Weftern,  and 
mull  have  grown  at  the  very  time  when  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick  lived  with  this  latter  lady,  he  will  want  no 
information,  that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  mud  have  been 
acquainted  vmh  her  likewife.  They  were,  befides, 
both  equally  her  diftant  relations. 

After  much  confideration,  therefore,  fhe  refolved 
to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  that  lady,  and  endeavour 
to  fee  her,  unknown  to  Sophia,  and  to  acquaint  her 
with  the  whole  affair.  For  fhe  did  not  in  the  leaft 
doubt,  but  that  the  prudent  lady,  who  had  often 
ridiculed  romantic  love,  and  indifcreet  marriages,  in 
her  convcrfation,  would  very  readily  concur  in  her 
fentiments  concerning  this  m^atch,  and  would  lend 
her  utmoft  affiftance  to  prevent  it. 

This  refoiution  fhe  accordingly  executed ;  and 
the  next  morning  before  the  fun,  flie  huddled  on 
her  clothes,  and  at  a  very  unfailiionable,  unfeafon- 
;ible,  unvifitable  hour,  went  to  lady  Bellafton,  to 
whom  flie  got  accefs,  without  the  leaft  knowledge 
or  fufpicion  of  Sophia,  who,  though  not  afleep,  lay 
at  that  time  awake  in  her  bed,  with  Honour  fnorins; 
by  her  fide. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  made  many  apologies  for  an  early, 
abrupt  vifit,  at  an  hour  when  flie  faid  *  fhe  fhould  not 
'  have  thought  of  difturbing  her  ladyfhip,  but  upon 

*  bufinefs  of  the  utmoft  confequtnce.'  She  then 
opened  the  whole  affair,  told  ail  flie  had  heard  from 
Betty ;  and  did  not  forget  the  vifit  which  Jones  had 
paid  to  herfelf  the  preceding  evening. 

Lady  Bellafton  anfwered  with  a  fmile,  *  Then  you 

*  have  {ecn  this  terrible  man,  Madam ;  pray,  is  he 
•^  fo  very  fine  a  figure  as  he   is   reprcfented  ?    for 

*  Etoff  entertained  me  laft  night  almoft  tvvo  hours 
witli  him.     The  wench  I  believe  is  in  love  with 

Vol.  VII.  O  *  him 
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*  liim  by  reputation.'  Here  the  reader  wili  be  apt 
to  wonder  J  but  the  truth  is,  that  Mrs.  Etotf,  who 
had  the  honoiif  to  pin  and  unpin  the  lady  Bello.ilon, 
had  received  complete  information  concerning  the 
faid  Mr.  Jones,  and  had  faithfully  conveyed  the  fame 
to  her  lady  laft  night  (or  rather  that  morning)  while 
flie  was  undreflTing  j  on  which  accounts  fhe  had  been 
detained  in  her  ofnce  above  the  fpace  of  an  hour 
and  half. 

The  lady  indeed,  though  generally  w^U  enough 
pleafed  v/ith  the  narratives  of  Mrs.  Etoff  at  thofe  ; 
feafonSjgave  an  extraordinary  attention  to  her  account  . 
of  Jones;  for  Honour  had  defcribed  liim  as  a  very  ■ 
handfome  fellow,  and  Mrs.  Etoff  in  her  hurry  added 
fo  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  to  her  report, 
that  lady  Bellafton  began  to  conceive  him  to  be  a 
kind  of  miracle  in  nature. 

The  curiofity  which  her  woman  had  infpired,  v*as 
now  greatly  increafed  by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  who 
fpoke  as  much  in  favour  of  the  perfon  of  Jones,  as 
Ihe  had  before  fpoken  in  difpraife  of  his  birth,  cha- 
racter and  fortune. 

When  lady  Beliailon  had  heard  the  wliole,  fhe  an- 
fwered  gravely,   '  Indeed,  Madam.,  this  is  a  m.atter  of 

*  great  confequence.  Nothing  can  certainly  be  more 

*  commendable  than  the  part  you  a6l;  and  I  fhall  be 

*  very  glad  to  have  my  fnare  in  the  prefervation  of  a 
'  young  lady  of  fo  much  merit,   and  for  whom  I 

*  have  fo  much  efteem.' 

*  Doth  not  your  ladyfliip  think,'  fays  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick eagerly,   *  that  it  would  be  the  beft  way  to 

*  write  immediately  to  my  uncle,  and  acquaint  him 

*  v/here  my  coufin  is  ?' 

The  lady  pondered  a  little  upon  this,  and  thus  an- 
.    fwered,  —  *  Why,    no,  Madam,  I  think  not.     Di 

*  Weftern  hath  defcribed  her  brother  to  me  to  be  fuch 
'  *  a  brute,  that  I  cannot  confent  to  put  any  woman 

*  under  his  power  who  hath  efcaped  from  it.    I  have 

*  heard  he  behaved  like  a  monller  to  his  own  wife  j 

*  for 
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'  for  he  is  one  of  thofe  wretches  who  think  they  have 

*  a  right  to  tyrannize  over  us,  and  from  fuch  I  lliall 
'  ever  efceern  it  the  caufe  of  my  fex  to  rcfcue  any 
'  woman  who  is  fo  unfortunate  to  be  under  their* 

*  pov/er. The  bufinefs,  dear  coufin,  will  be  only 

*  to  keep  Mifs  Weilern  from  feeing  this  young 
'  fellow,  till  the  good  company,  vs^hich  fhe  v/iil  have 

*  an  opportunity  of  meeting  here,  give  her  a  properer 
'  turn.' 

'  If  he  Ihould  find  her  out.  Madam,'  anfwered  the 
other,  '  your  ladfhip  may  be  affured  he  will  leave 

*  nothing  unattempted  to  come  at  her.' 

*  But,  Madam,'  replied  the  lady,  '  it  is  impolfible 

*  lie  Ihould  come  here — tiiough  indeed  it  is  poflible 

*  he  may  get  fome  intelligence  where  fhe  is,  and  then 

*  m.ay  lurk  about  the  houfe — I  wifh  therefore  I  kne^y 

*  his  perfon. 

'  Is  there  no  way.  Madam,  by  which  I  could 

*  have   a  fight  of  him  ?   for  otherwife  you  knov/, 

*  coufin,  fne  may  contrive  to  fee  him  here  without  my 
^  knowledge.'  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  anfwered,  *  That 
'  he  had  threatened  her  with  another  vifit  that  after- 
'  noon,  and  that  if  her  ladyfnip  pleafed  to  do  her 

*  the  honour  of  calling  upon  her  then,  fne  would 
'  hardly  fail  of  feeing  him  between  fix  and  feven ; 

*  and  if  he  came  earlier  (lis  would,  by  fom.e  means 
'  or  other,  detain  him.  till  her  ladyil:iip's  arrival.' — 
Lady  Bellailon  replied,  '  She  would  come  the  mo- 

*  ment  (he  could  get  fromi  dinner,  which  fne  fuppofed 

*  would  be  by  feven  at  farthcft ;  for  that  it  w:is  ab- 
'  folutely  necellliry  fhe  fliould  be  acquainted  with 

*  his  perfon.  Upon  my  word,  Madam,'  faysllie,  '  it 
*^  was  very  good  to  take  this  care  of  Mifs  VVeftern ; 
'  but  cornmon  humanity,  as  well  as  regard  to  our 
'  lamily,  requires  it  of  us  both ;  for  it  would  be  a 

*  dreadful  match  indeed.' 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  f  liled  not  to  make  a  proper  return 
to  the  compliment  which  lady  Belhiiton  had  bellowed 
on  her  coufin,  and  after  fome  little  immaterial  conver- 

O  2  fat  ion 
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faiion  withdrew;  and  getting  as  fall  ar,  flic  could  into 
her  chair,  unfeen  by  Sopliia  or  Honour,  returned 

home. 

chap!   IV. 

IVhich  confijls  of  vifiting, 

MR.  Jones  had  walked  within  fight  of  a  certain 
door  during  the  whole  day,  which,  though 
one  of  the  jfhorteft,  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of 
the  longell  in  the  whole  year.  At  length  the  clock 
having  flruck  five,  he  returned  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
who,  though  it  was  a  full  hour  earlier  than  the  decent 
time  of  vifiting,  received  him  very  civilly  ;  but  Hill 
perfifled  in  her  ignorance  concerning  Sophia. 

Jones,  in  afking  for  his  angel,  had  dropped  the 
word  coufin ;    upon  which  Mrs.   Fitzpatrick  faid^ 

*  Then,  Sir,  you  know  w^e  are  related;  and  as  we 
'  are,  you  will  perm.it  me  the  right  of  enquiring  into 

*  the  particulars  of  your  bufmefs  with  my  coufin.* 
Here  Jones  hefitated  a  good  while,  and  at  lail  an- 
fwered,  He  had  a  confiderable  fum  of  monev  of  hers 
m  his  hands,  which  he  defired  to  deliver  to  her.  He 
then  produced  thepocket-book,  and  acquainted  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  with  the  contents,  and  with  the  method  i ji 
v/hich  they  came  into  his  hands.  He  had  fcarce 
finifhed  his  ftory  when  a  mofl  violent  noife  fhook  the 
v/hole  houfe.  To  attempt  to  defcribe  this  noife  to 
thofe  who  have  heard  it,  v/ould  be  in  vain  ;  and  to 
aim  at  giving  any  idea  of  it  to  thofe  v/ho  have  never 
heard  the  like,  would  be  Hill  more  vain :  for  it  may 
be  truly  faid, 

_ ]\[Qyi  acuta 


Sic  geminant  Cory b antes  ara. 

The  priells  of  Cybele  do  not  fo  rattle  their  founding 
brafs. 

In 
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In  fliort,  a  footman  knocked,  or  rather  thundered 
at  the  door.  Jones  was  a  little  furprized  at  the 
found,  having  never  heard  it  before  ;  but  Mrs.Fitz- 
patrick  very  calmly  faid,  that  as  fome  company  were 
coming,  fhe  could  not  make  him  any  anfwer  now ; 
but  if  he  pleafed  to  ftay  till  they  were  gone,  Ihe  in- 
timated fhe  had  fomething  to  fay  to  him. 

The  door  of  the  room  now  flew  open,  and,  after 
pufhing  in  her  hoop  fideways  before  her,  entered  lady 
Bellafton,  who  having  firft  made  a  very  low  curtefy  to 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and  as  low  a  one  to  Mr.  Jones,  v/as 
ufhered  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

We  mention  thefe  minute  matters  for  the  fake  of 
fome  country  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  who  think  it 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  modefty  to  bend  their  knees 
to  a  man. 

The  company  were  hardly  v/eil  fettled,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  peer  lately  mentioned  caufed  a  frefli 
difturbancc,  and  a  repetition  of  ceremonials. 

Thefe  being  over,  the  converfation  began  to  be 
(as  the  phrafe  is)  extremely  brilliant.  However,  as 
nothing  pail  in  it  which  can  be  thought  material  to 
this  hiilory,  or,  indeed,  very  material  in  itfelf,  I  fhall 
omit  the  relation;  the  rather  as  I  have  known  fome 
very  fine  polite  converfation  grov/  extremely  dull, 
when  •  tranfcnbed  into  books,  or  repeated  on  the 
Itage.  Indeed,  this  mental  repaft  is  a  dainty,  of 
which  thofe  who  are  excluded  from  polite  affemblies, 
muft  be  contented  to  remain  as  ignorant  as  they  mufl 
of  the  feveral  dainties  of  French  cookery,  v/irich  arc 
ferved  only  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  l"o  fay  the 
truth,  as  neither  of  thefe  are  adapted  to  every  tallc, 
they  mig!it  both  be  often  thrown  away  on  the  vul- 
gar. 

Poor  Jones  was  rather  a  fpeftator  of  tlfis  elegant 
fcene,  than  an  actor  in  it;  for  though,  in  the  ihort 
interval  before  the  peer's  arrival^  lady  Bellafton  firft, 
and  afterwards  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  had  addrefTcd  fome 
of  their  difcourfe  to  him ;  yet  no  fooner  was  the 

O  J  nubU 
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noble  lord  entered,  than  he  cngrofied  the  v/Kole  at- 
tention of  the  two  ladies  to  himfelf ;  and  as  he  took 
no  nnore  notice  of  Jones  than  if  no  fuch  perfon  had 
been  prefent,  iinlefs  by  now  and  then  ftaiing  at  him, 
the  ladies  followed  his  example. 

The  company  had  now  (laid  fo  long,  that  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  plainly  perceived  they  all  deligned  to  ftay  ^ 
out  each  other.  She  therefore  refolved  to  rid  herfelf  2| 
of  Jones,  he  being  thevifitant  tov/hom  fhe  thought 
the  leaft  ceremony  was  due.  Taking  therefore  an  « 
opportunity  of  a  celTation  of  chat,  fhe  addrelTed  her-  | 
felf  gravely  to  him,  and  faid,  *  Sir,  I  fhallnotpolTibly 

*  be  able  to  give  you  an  anlwer  to-night,  as  to  that 

*  bufinefs  ;   but  if  you  pleafe  to  leave  word  where  I 

*  may  fend  to  you  to-morrow ' 

Jones  had  natural,  but  not  artificial  good-breeding. 
Inflead  therefore  of  communicating  the  fecret  of  his 
lodgings  to  a  fervant,  he  acquainted  the  lady  herfelf 
with  itparticularly,  andfoon  after  very  ceremenioufly 
v/ithdrew. 

He  was  no  fooner  gone  than  the  great  perfonages, 
who  had  taken  no  notice  of  him  prefent,  began  to 
take  much  nodcc  of  him  in  his  abfence  ;  but  if  the 
reader  hath  already  excufed  us  from  relating  the  more 
brilliant  part  of  this  converfation,  he  will  furely  be 
very  ready  to  excufe  the  repetition  of  what  may  be 
called  vulgar  abufe ;  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
material  to  our  hiftory  to  m.ention  an  obfervation  of 
lady  Bellafton,  who  took  her  leave  in  a  few  minutes 
after  him,  and  then  faid  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  at  her 
departure,  *  I  am  fatisfied  on  the  account  of  my 
'  coulin ;  flie  can  be  in  no  danger  from  this  fellov/.' 
Our  hifbory  fhall  follow  the  example  of  lady  Bel- 
lafton, and  take  leave  of  the  prefeat  com.pany,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  two  perfons ;  between  whom,  as 
nothing  pafied,  which  in  the  leaft  concerns  us  or  our 
reader,  we  fhall  not  fufier  ourfelves  to  be  diverted  by 
it  from  matters  which  muft  feem  of  more  confe- 

quencQ 
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qtience  to  all  thole  who  are  at  all  interefled  in  the 
affairs  of  our  hero. 


CHAP.     V. 

The  adventure  which  happened  to  Mr.  Tones  at  his  lodg- 
ings ^  with  feme  account  of  a  young  gentleman  who 
lodged  there y  and  of  the  mijlrejs  of  the  hcifSy  and  her 
two  daughters. 

H  E  next  morning,  as  early  as  it  was  decent, 
Jones  attended  atMrs.Fitzpatrick'sdoor,where 
he  was  anfwered,  that  the  lady  was  not  at  home;  an 
anfwer  which  fnrprized  him  the  more,  as  he  had 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  ftreet  from 
break  of  day ;  and  if  fhe  had  gone  out,  he  muil 
have  feen  her.  This  anfwer,  however,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  receive,  and  not  only  novv',  but  to  five  feve- 
ral  vifits  which  he  made  her  that  day. 

To  be  plain  with  the  reader,  the  noble  peer  had 
from  fom.e  reafon  or  other,  perhaps  from  a  regard 
for  the  lady's  honour,  infilled  that  ?iit  fliould  not  fee 
Mr.  Jones,  whom  he  looked  on  as  a  fcrub,  any  more  ; 
and  the  lady  had  complied  in  making  that  promife 
to  which  we  now  fee  her  fo  ftri<5lly  adhere. 

But  as  our  gentle  reader  may  polfibly  have  a  better 
opinion  of  t\\t  young  gentleman  than  her  ladyfhip, 
and  may  even  have  fome  concern,  fnould  it  be  appre- 
hended, tliat  during  this  unhappy  feparation  from 
Sophia,  he  took  up  his  refidence  either  at  an  inn,  or 
in  the  ftreet ;  we  fliall  now  give  an  account  (jf  his 
lodging,  which  was  indeed  in  a  very  reputable  houfe, 
and  in  a  very  good  part  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Jones  then  had  often  heard  Mr.  Allworthy 
mention  the  gentlewoman  at  whole  houic  he  ufed  to 
lodge  when  he  was  in  town.  This  perfon,  who,  as 
Jones  likewife  knew,  lived  in  Bond-ftrcet,  was  the 
widow  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  left  by  him,  at  his  de- 

O  4.  ceafe. 
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ccafc,   in  poffeflion  of  two  daughters,  and  of  a  com- 
plete fet  of  manufcript  fermons. 

Of  thefe  two  daughters,  Nancy,  the  elder,  was 
now  arrived  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  and  Betty,  the 
younger,  at  that  of  ten. 

Hither  Jones  had  difpatched  Partridge,  and  in  this 
houfe  he  was  provided  with  a  room  for  himfelf  in  the 
fecond  floor,  and  with  one  forPartridsre  in  the  fourth. 

The  firfb  floor  was  inhabited  by  one  of  thofe 
young  gentlemen,  v/ho,  in  the  lafi:  age,  were  called 
men  of  wit  and  pleafure  about  town,  and  properly 
enough  :  for  as  men  are  ufually  denominated  from 
their  bufinefs  or  profcflion,  fo  pleafure  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  the  only  bqfmefs  or  profefTion  of  thoie  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  fortune  had  made  all  ufeful  occupa- 
tions unneceffary.  Playhoules,  coffeehouies,  and 
taverns,  were  the  fcenes  of  their  rendezvous.  Wit 
and  humour  were  the  entertainment  of  their  loofer 
hours,  and  love  was  the  bufinefs  of  their  more  feri- 
ous  momej)ts.  Wine  and  the  mufes  confpired  to 
kindle  the  Lrighteil  flames  in  their  breafts  ;  nor  did 
they  only  admire,  but  fome  v/ere  able  to  celebrate, 
the  beauty  they  admired,  and  all  to  judge  of  the 
merit  of  fuch  compofitions. 

Suchj  therefore,  were  properly  called  the  men  of 
w4t  and  pleafure  -,  but  I  queltion  whether  the  fame 
appellation  may,  with  the  fame  propriety,  be  given  to 
thofe  young  gentlemen  of  our  times,  who  have  the 
fame  ambition  to  be  diftinguifned  for  parrs.  Wit 
certainly  they  have  nothing  to  do  with.  To  give 
them  their  due,  they  foar  a  ftep  higher  than  their  pre- 
deceiTors,  and  may  be  called  menof  wifdom  andvertij 
(take  heed  you  do  not  read  virtue).  Thus  at  an  age 
when  the  gentlemen  above-mentioned  employ  their 
time  in  toafting  the  charms  of  a  woman,  or  in  mak- 
ing fonnets  in  her  praife  ;  in  giving  their  opinion  of 
a  play  at  the  theatre,  or  of  a  poem  at  Will's  or 
Button's ;  thefe  gentlemen  are  confidering  of  me- 
thods to  bribe  a  corporation,  or  meditating  fpceches 

tor 
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for  the  houfc  cf  commons,  or  rather  for  the  maga- 
zines. But  the  fcience  of  gaming  is  that  which  above 
all  others  employs  their  thoughts.  Thefe  are  the 
ftudies  of  their  grcwer  hours,  while  for  their  amufc- 
ments  they  have  the  vaft  circle  of  connoirfeurfliip, 
painting,  mufic,  ftatuary,  and  natural  philofophy,  or 
rather  unnaturaly  which  deals  in  the  wonderful,  and 
knows  iioching  of  nature,  except  her  monflers  and 
impcrteclions. 

When  Jones  had  fpent  the  whole  day  in  vain  en- 
quiries after  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  he  returned  at  lail 
'difconfoiate  to  his  apartment.  Here,  while  he  was 
venting  his  grief  in  private,  he  heard  a  violent  uproar 
belov/  ftairs  ;  and  foon  after  a  female  voice  begged 
iiim  for  heaven's  fake  to  come  and  prevent  murder. 
Jones,  who  was  never  backward  on  any  occafioa 
to  help  the  difLtefied,  immediately  ran  down  flairs; 
when  ftepping  into  the  dining-room,  whence  all  the 
noife  ilTued,  he  beheld  the  young  gentleman  of  wif- 
dom  and  vertu  juft  before-mentioned,  pinned  clofe  to 
the  wail  by  his  footman,  and  a  young  woman  Hand- 
ing by,  wringing  her  hands,  and  crying  out,  *■  He 
*  will  be  murdered,  he  will  be  murdered  !'  and  in- 
deed the  poor  gentleman  feemed  in  fome  danger  of 
being  choked,  v/hen  Jones  flew  hallily  to  his  affill- 
ance,  and  refcued  him  jufl  as  he  was  breathing  his 
lail,  from  the  unmerciful  clutches  of  the  enemy. 

Though  the  fellow  had  received  feveral  kicks  anjj 
cuffs  from  the  little  gentleman,  who  had  more  fpirit 
than  ilreno-ui,  he  had  made  it  a  kind  of  fcruoie  ot 
.  confcience  to  ftrike  his  mailer,  and  would  have  con- 
tented himfclf  with  only  choking  him;  but  tov/ards 
Jones  he  bore  no  I'uch  refpeft :  he  no  Iboner  therefore 
found  himfclf  a  litrle  roughly  handled  by  his  new 
antagonift,  than  he  gave  him  one  of  thofe  punches 
in  the  guts,  which,  though  the  fpe6tators  at  Brough- 
ton's  amphitheatre  have  fuch  exquiiite  delight  in 
feeing  them^  convey  but  yery  little  pleafure  in  the 
feeling. 

The 
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The  lufty  youth  had  no  fooncr  received  this  blow, 
than  he  meditated  a  moll  grateful  return  j  and  now 
enfued  a  combat  between  Jones  and  the  footman, 
which  was  very  fierce,  but  fhort ;  for  this  fellow 
was  no  more  able  to  contend  with  Jones,  than  his 
mafter  had  before  been  to  contend  with  him. 

And  now  fortune,  according  to  her  ufual  cuftom, 
reverfed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  former  victor  lay 
breathlefs  on  the  ground,  and  the  vanquifhcd  gentle- 
man had  recovered  breath  enough  to  thank  Mr.  Jones 
for  his  feafonable  affiilance  ;  he  received  likewife  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  young  woman  prefent,  who  was 
indeed  no  other  than  Mifs  Nancy,  the  eldeft  daughter 
of  the  houfe. 

The  footman  having  now  recovered  his  legs, 
fhook  his  head  at  Jones,  and  with  a  fagacious  look, 
cry'd, — '  O  d — n  me,    I'll   have   nothing  more  to 

*  do  with  you  ;    you  have  been  upon  the  ftage,  or 

*  I  am  d — nably  miftaken  :'  And  indeed  we  may 
forgive  this  his  fufpicion ;  for  fuch  was  the  agility 
and  ftrength  of  our  hero,  that  he  was  perhaps  a 
match  for  one  of  the  firft-rate  boxers,  and  could, 
with  great  eafe,  have  beaten  all  the  mufHed  *  gra- 
duates of  Mr.  Broughton's  fchool. 

The  m after  foaming  with  wrath,  ordered  his  man 
immediately  to  ftrip,  to  wliich  the  latter  very  readily 

*  Left  pofterity  fliould  be  puzzled  by  this  epithet,!  think  pro- 
per  to  explain  it  by  an  udvertilement  which  was  publiilied  Feb.  i. 

1747- 

N.  B.  Mr.  Broughton  propofes,  with  proper  affiilance,  to  open 
an  academy  at  his  houfe  in  the  Hay-Market,  for  the  inftrmiftion 
of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  be  initiated  in  the  myftery  of  boxing; 
where  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  that  truly  Britifh  art,  with 
all  the  various  flops,  blows,  crofs  buttocks,  ^f.  incident  to  com- 
batants, will  be  fully  taught  and  explained;  and  that  perfons  of 
quality  and  diftinftion  may  not  be  deierred  from  entering  into  A 
courfe  of  thofe  leSures,  they  will  be  given  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs 
and  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the  frame  and  conftitution  of  the 
pupil,  for  which  reafon  muffles  are  provided,  that  will  efFeiSlualJy 
fecure  them  from  the  inconveniency  of  black  eyes,  broken  jaws, 
and  bloody  nofes. 

agreed. 
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agreed,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  wages.  This 
condition  was  prefently  complied  with,  and  the  feliow 
was  difcharged. 

And  now  the  young  gentleman,  whofc  name  was 
Nightingale,  very  flrenuoufly  infifted,  that  his  de- 
liverer fhoiild  take  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him; 
to  which  Jones,  after  much  intreaty,  confented, 
though  more  out  of  complaifance  than  inclination  ; 
for  the  uneafmefs  of  his  mind  iitted  him  very  little 
for  convcrfation  at  this  time.  Mils  Nancy  likewife, 
who  was  the  only  female  then  in  the  houfe,  her 
mamma  and  filler  being  both  gone  to  the  play,  con- 
defcended  to  favour  them  with  her  company. 

When  the  bottle  and  glafies  were  on  the  table,  the 
gentleman  began  to  relate  the  occafion  of  the  pre- 
ceding difcurbance. 

*  I  hope,    Sir,'    faid  he  to  Jones,  '  you  will  not 

*  from  this  accident  conclude,  that  I  make  a  cuftom 

*  of  ftriking  my  fervants,  for  I  afiure  you  this  is 

*  the  firft  time  I  have  been  guilty  of  it  in  my  re- 
'  membrance,  and  I  have  palfed  by  many  provoking 

^  faults  in  this  very  fellow,  before  he  could  provoke 

*  me  to  it ;  but  when  you  hear  what  hath  happened 

*  this  evening,  you  will,  I  believe,  think  me  excute- 
'  able.     I  happened  to  come  homefeveral  hours  be- 

*  fore  my  ufual  time,  when  I  found  four  gentlemen 

*  of  the  cloth  at  whiik  by  my  nre  ; — and  my  Hoyle, 

*  Sir, — my  beft  Hoyle,    which  coft  me  a  guinea, 

*  lying  open  on  the  table,  with  a  quantity  of  porter 

*  fpilt  on  one  of  the  miofl  material   leaves  of  the 

*  whole  book.  This,  you  v/ill  allow,  was  provoking; 

*  but  I  faid  nothing  till  the  reft  of  the  honeft  company 

*  were  gone,   and  then  gave  the  fellow  a  gentle  re- 

*  buke,  who,  inftead  of  exprelTing  any  concern,  made 
'  me  a  pert  anfwer,  "  That  fervants  muft  have  their 
"  diverfions  as  well  as  other  people ;  that  he  was  lorry 
"  for  the  accident  which  had  happened  to  the  book ; 
"  but  that  feveral  of  his  acquaintance  had  bought 
*'  the  fame  for  a  lliilling  -,  and  that  I  might  flop 

3  "  iis 
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**  as  much  in  his  wages,  if  I  pleafcd  :"  I  now  gave 
'  him  a  fcverer  reprimand  than  before,   when   the 

*  rafcal  had  the  infolence  to  — In  fliort,  he  imputed 

*  my  early  coming  home  to In  fliorr,   he  call  a 

*  refleflion He  mentioned  the  name  of  a  young 

*  lady,  in  a  nianner — in  fuch  a  manner^that  incenfed 

*  me  beyond   all   pauence,    and  in  my  paffion,    I 

*  ilruck  him.' 

Jones  anfwered,  *  That  he  believed  no  perfon  liv- 

*  ing  would  blame  him  ;   for  my  part,'    faid  he,   '  I 

*  confefs  I  fhouid,  on  the  lall  mentioned  provoca- 

*  tioDj  have  done  the  fame  thing.' 

Our  company  had  not  fat  long  before  they  were 
ioined  by  the  mother  and  daughter,  at  their  return 
from  the  play.  And  now  they  all  fpent  a  very  cheer- 
ful evening  together  j  for  all  but  Jones  were  heartily 
merry,  and  even  he  put  on  as  much  confbrained  mirth 
as  poirible.  Indeed,  half  his  natural  flow  of  animal 
ipirits,  joined  to  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  was 
fuiFicient  to  make  a  mofl:  amiable  companion  ;  and 
notwithftanding  the  heavinefs  of  his  heart,  fq. agree- 
able did  he  make  himfelf  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
that,  at  their  breaking  up,  the  young  gentleman 
earneftly  defired  his  further  acquaintance.  Mifs 
Nancy  was  well  pleafed  with  him  j  and  the  widow, 
quite  charmed  with  her  new  lodger,  invited  him 
with  the  other,  next  morning  to  breakfaft. 

Jones  on  his  part  was  no  lefs  fatisfied.  As  for 
Mifs  Nancy,  though  a  very  little  creatm-e,  (he  v/as 
extremely  pretty,  and  the  widow  had  all  the  charms 
which  can  adorn  a  woman  near  fifty.  As  fhe  was 
one  of  the  moft  innocent  creatures  in  the  world,  fdi 
fhe  was  one  of  the  moft  cheerful.  She  never  thought, 
nor  fpoke,  norwifned  any  ill,  and  had  conftantiy  that 
defire  of  pleafing,  which  may  be  called  the  happieft 
of  all  defires  in  this,  that  it  fcarce  ever  fails  oi  attain- 
ing its  ends,  when  not  difgraced  by  afFedation.  In 
fhort,  though  her  power  was  very  fmall,  fhe  was  in  her 
heart  one  of  the  warmeft  friends.     She  had  been  a 

rnoft 
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mod  afFeftionate  wife,   and  was  a  moft  fond  and 
tvnder  mother. 

As  our  hiftory  doth  not,  like  a  news-paper,  give 
great  charafters  to  people  who  never  were  heard  of 
before,  nor  will  ever  be  heard  of  again  ;  the  reader 
may  hence  conclude,  that  this  excellent  woman  will 
hereafter  appear  to  be  of  fome  importance  in  our 
hiftory. 

Nor  was  Tones  a  little  pleafed  v/ith  the  vounp-  o-en- 
tleman  hniifelf,  wnole  wine  he  had  been  drinkino-. 
He  thought  he  difcerned  in  him  much  good  fenfe, 
though  a  little  too  much  tainted  with  town-foppery; 
but  what  recommended  him  moft  to  Jones  were  fome 
fentiments  of  great  generoiity  and  humanity,  which 
occafionally  dropt  from  him  ;  and  particularly  many 
exprclTionsof  the  higheftdifintereftednefs  in  the  affair 
of  love.  On  v;hich  fubjedl  the  young  gentleman  de- 
livered himfelf  in  a  language  which  might  have  very 
well  become  an  Arcadian  fhepherd  of  old,  and  v/hich 
appeared  very  extraordinary  when  proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  a  modern  fine  gentleman  j  but  he  was  only 
one  by  imitation,  and  meant  by  nature  for  a  much, 
betitr  charader. 

C  H  A  P.     VL 

}Jloat  arrived  while  the  company  were  at  breakfaj},  rjoitbi 
fome  hints  concerning  the  government  of  daughters. 

OUR  company  brought  together  in  the  morn- 
ing the  fame  good  inclinations  towards  each 
other,  with  which  they  had  feparated  the  evening 
before  ;  but  poor  Jones  was  extremely  difconfolatej 
for  he  had  juit  received  information  from  Partridge, 
that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had  left  her  lodging,  and  that 
he  could  not  learn  whither  Ihe  waii  gone.  This  ne\vs 
highly  afilidled  him,  and  his  countenance,  as  well  as 
his  behaviour,  in  defiance  of  all  his  endeavours  to  the 

contrary, 
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contrary,  betrayed  manifell;  indications  of  a  dilor- 
dered  mind. 

Thedifcourfe  turned  at  prcfcnt,  as  beforCj  on  love; 
and  Mr.  Nightingale  again  exprelied  many  of  thofe 
warm,  generous,  and  difinterefced  fentiments  upon 
this  fubjeft,  which  wife  and  Ibber  men  call  romantic, 
but  which  wife  and  fober  women  generally  regard  in 
a  better  light.  Mrs.  Miller  (for  fo  the  miftrefs  of 
the  houfe  was  called)  greatly  approved  thefe  fenti- 
ments ; '  but  when  the  young  gentleman  appealed  to 
Mifs  Nancy,  fhe  anfwered  only, '  That  fhe  believed 
*^  the  gentleman  who  had  fpoke  the  leaft,  was  ca- 

*  pabie  of  feeling  the  moil:.' 

This  compliment  v/as  fo  apparently  direfted  to 
Jones,  that  we  fhould  have  been  forry  had  he  pafTed 
it  by  unregarded.  He  made  her  indeed  a  very  polite 
anfwer,  and  concluded  v/ith  an  oblique  hint,  that  her 
own  filence  fubje6i;ed  her  to  a  lufpicion  of  the  fame 
kind :  for  indeed  fhe  had  fcarce  opened  her  lips  either 
now  cr  the  laft  evening. 

*  I  am  glad,  Nanny,'  fays  Mrs.  Miller,  '  the  gen- 
'  tleman  hath  made  the  obfervation ;  I  proteft  I  am 
^  almoft  of  his  opinion.  What  can  be  the  matter 
'  with  you,  child  ?  I  never  faw  fuch  an  alteration. 
'  What  is  become  of  all  your  gaiety  ?    Would  you 

*  think.  Sir,  I  ufed  to  call  her  my  little  prattler.   She 

*  hath  not  fpoke  twenty  words  this  week.' 

Here  their  converfation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  maid-fervant,  who  brought  a  bundle 
in  her  hands,  which,  fhe  faid,   '  was  delivered  by  a 

*  porter  for  Mr.  Jones.'  She  added,  '  That  the  man 
'  immediately  went  away,  faying,  it  required  no  an- 
'  fwer.' 

Jones  expreffedfomefurprize  on  this  occafion,  and 
declared  it  muft  be  fome  miiftake ;  but  the  maid 
perfifting  that  fhe  was  certain  of  the  name,  all  the 
women  were  defirous  of  having  the  bundle  immedi- 
ately opened ;  which  operation  was  at  length  per- 
formed by  little  Betfey,  with  the  confent  of  Mr. 

Jones  J 
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Jones  ;  and  the  contents  were  found  to  be  a  domino,    • 
a  mafk,  and  a  mafquerade  ticket. 

Jones  was  now  more  pofitive  than  ever,  in  aflert- 
insj,  that  thefe  things  miUt  have  been  delivered  by 
miilake ;  and  Mrs.  Miiier  herlelf  exprelled  feme 
doubt,  and  laid,  ^  She  knew  not  what  to  think.'  But 
vHien  Mr.  Nightingale  v^as  alked,  he  delivered  a  very 
difrcrent  opinion.  '  All  I  can  conclude  from  it.  Sir,' 
laid  he,   *  is,  that  you  are  a  very  happy  man ;  for  I 

*  make  no  doubt  but  thefe  were  fent  you  by  fomic 

*  lady  whom  you  will  have  the  happineis  of  meeting 
^  at  the  mafquerade.' 

Jones  had  not  a  fufHcient  degree  of  vanity  to  en- 
tertain any fuch flattering  imagination  i  nor  did  Mrs. 
Miller  herfelf  give  much  afient  to  what  Mr.  Night- 
ingale had  faid,  'till  Mifs  Nancy  having  lifted  up  tlie 
domino,  a  card  dropt  from  the  fleeve,  in  which  was 
written  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Jones. 

The  queen  of  the  fairies  fends  you  this ; 
Ufe  her  favours  not  amifs. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  Mifs  Nancy  now  both  agreed  with 
Mr.  Nightingale ;  nay,  Jones  himfelf  was  almoll 
perfuaded  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  And  as  no 
other  lady  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  he  thought,  knew 
his  lodging,  he  began  to  flatter  himfelf  with  fome 
hope.,  that  it  came  from  her,  and  that  he  might 
polfibly  fee  his  Sophia.  Thefe  hopes  had  furely  very 
little  foundation  ;  but  as  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick, in  not  feeing  him  according  to  her  promife, 
and  in  quitting  her  lodgings,  had  been  very  odd  and 
unaccountable,  he  conceived  fome  faint  hopes,  that 
flie  (of  whom  he  had  formerly  heard  a  very  whimfi-" 
cal  character)  might  poflibly  intend  to  do  him  that 
fei  vice,  in  a  lirange  manner  which  flie  declined  doing 
by  more  ordinary  methods.  To  fay  the  truth,  as  no- 
thing 
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thing  certain  could  be  concluded  from  fo  odd  and 
"uncomnnon  an  incident,  he  had  the  greater  latitude 
to drawwhat  imaginary  conclufions  from  it  hepleafed. 
As  his  temper  thereioixv/as  nanirally  fanguine,  he  in- 
dulged it  on  this  occafion,  and  his  imagination  work- 
ed up  a  thoufand  conceits,  to  favour  and  fupport  his 
expeftations  of  meeiing  his  dear  Sophia  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Reader,  if  thou  haft  any  good  wifiies  towards  me, 
I  will  fully  repay  them,  by  wifhing  thee  to  be  pof- 
felTed  of  this  fanguine  difpofition  of  mind  i  fince, 
after  having  read  much,  and  confidered  long  on  that 
fubje6l  of  happinefs  which  hath  employed  fo  many 
great  pens,  I  am  almoft  inclined  to  fix  it  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  this  temper  j  which  puts  us,  in  a  manner, 
out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  and  makes  us  happy 
without  her  afliftance.  Indeed,  the  fenflitions  of  pica- 
fure  it  gives  are  much  more  conftant,  as  well  as  much 
keener  than  thofe  which  that  blind  lady  beftows ; 
nature  having  vv^ifcly  contrived,  that  fome  fiuiety 
and  languor  fhould  be  annexed  to  all  our  real  enjoy- 
ments, left  w^e  fhould  be  fo  taken  up  by  them,  as  to 
be  ftopt  from  further  purfuits.  I  make  no  manner 
of  doubt  but  that,  in  this  light,  we  may  fee  the 
imaginary  future  chancellor  juft  called  to  the  bar,  the 
archbiiliop  in  crape,  and  the  prime  minifter  at  the 
tail  of  an  oppofition,  more  truly  happy  than  thofe  v/ho 
are  invefted  with  all  the  power  and  profit  of  thefe 
refpe6live  offices. 

Mr.  Jones  having  now  determined  to  go  to  the 
rnafqueradethat  evening,  Mr.  Nightingale  offered  to 
conduft  him  thither.  The  young  gentiem.an,  at  the 
fame  time,  offered  tickets  to  Mifs  Nancy  and  her 
mother  j  but  the  good  woman  would  not  accept 
them.     She  faid,   *  She  did  not  conceive  the-  harm 

*  which  fome  people  imagined   in  a  mafquerade  j 

*  but  that  fuch  extravagant  diverfions  were  proper 
'  only  for  perfons  of  quality  and  fortune,  and  not 

*  for  young  women  who  were  to  get  their  living,  and 

*  could. 
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could^,  at  bell,  hope  to  be  married  to  a  good  tradef- 

man/  — '  A  tradefmaii !'   cries  Nightingale, 

you  fhan't  undervalue  my  Nancy.  Tihere  is  not  a 
noblemanuponearthabovehermerit.'  '^Ofiel  Mr. 
Nightingale>'  anfwered  Mrs.  Miller,  'you  mufl  not 
fill  the  girl's  head  with  fuch  fancies :  but  if  it  was 
her  good  luck  (fays  the  mother  with  a  limper)  to 
find  a  gentleman  of  your  generous  way  of  thinks 
ing.  I  hope  fhe  would  make  a  better  return  to  his 
generofity  than  to  give  her  mind  up  to  extrava- 
gant pleafures.  Indeed,  -where  young  ladies  bring 
great  fortunes  themfeives,  they  have  lome  right  to 
infift  on  fpending  what  is  their  ov/n  ;  and  on  that 
account  I  have  heard  the  gentlemen  fay,  a  man  has 
fometimes  a  better  bargain  with  a  poor  wife,  than 

with  a  rich  one. But  let  my  daughters  rnarry 

whom  they  will,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  make  them 

blefTmgs  to  their  hu/bands  : I  beg,  therefore, 

I  may  hear  of  no  more  mafquerades.  Nancy  is,  I 
am  certain,  too  good  a  girl  to  defire  to  go ;  for  fhc 
muft  remember  when  you  carried  her  thither  laft 
year,  it  almofl  turned  her  head ;  and  fhe  did  not 
return  to  herfelf,  or  to  her  needle,  in  a  month 
afterwards.' 

Tliough  a  gentle  figh,  which  ftole  from  the  bofom 
of  Nancy,  feemed  to  argue  fome  fecret  difapprobation 
of  thefe  ientiments,  fhe  did  not  dare  openly  to  oppofe 
them.  For  as  this  good  woman  had  all  the  tender- 
nefs,  fo  fhe  had  preferved  all  tlie  authority  of  a  pa- 
rent 3  and  as  her  indulgence  to  the  defires  of  her 
children  was  reftrained  only  by  her  fears  for  their 
fafety  and  future  welfare,  fo  Ihe  never  fufiered  thofe 
commands,  which  proceeded  from  fuch  fears,  to  be 
cither  difobeyed  or  difputed.     And  this  the  young 

fentleman  who  had  lodged  two  years  in  the  houfe, 
new  fo  well,  that  he  prcfently  acquiefced  in  the 
refufal. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  who  grew  every  minute  fonderof 

Jones,  was  very  defirous  of  his  company  that  day  to 

Vol.  VII.  P  dinner 
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dinner  at  the  tavern,  where  he  offered  to  introduce 
him  to'fome  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  Jones  begged 
to  be  excufed,  '  as  his  clothes/  he  faid,  *  were  not 
*  yet  come  to  town.' 

To  confefs  the  truth,  Mr.  Jones  was  now  in  a 
fituation,  which  Ibmetimes  happens  to  be  the  cafe  of 
young  .gentlemen  of  much  better  figure  tlian  himfelf. 
In  Ihort,  he  had  not  one  penny  in  his  pocket;  a 
fituation  in  much  greater  credit  among  the  ancient 
philofophers,  than  among  the  modern  wife  men  who 
live  in  Lombard-ftreet,  orthofe  v/ho  frequentWhite's 
chocolate-houfe.  And,  perhaps,  the  great  honours 
which  thofe  philofophers  have  afcribed  to  an  empty 
pocket,  may  be  one  of  the  reafons  of  that  high  con- 
tempt in  which  they  are  held  in  the  aforefaid  ftreet 
and  chocolate-houfe. 

Now  if  the  ancient  opinion,  that  men  might  live 
very  comfortably  on  virtue  only,  be,  as  the  modern 
wife  men  juft  above  mentioned  pretend  to  have  dis- 
covered, a  notorious  error ;  no  lefs  falfe  is,  I  appre- 
hend, that  pofition  of  fome  writers  of  romance,  that 
a  man  can  live  altogether  on  love  :  for  however 
delicious  repafts  this  may  afford  to  fome  of  our 
fenfes  or  appetites,  it  is  mofl  certain  it  can  afford  none 
to  others.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  placed  too 
great  a  confidence  in  fuch  writers,  have  experienced 
their  error  when  it  was  too  late;  and  have  found  that 
love  was  no  more  capable  of  allaying  hunger,  than  a 
rofe  is  capable  of  delighting  the  ear,  or  a  violin  of 
gratifying  the  fmeil. 

Notwithftanding,  therefore,  all  thedelicacies  which 
love  had  fet  before  him,  namely,  the  hopes  of  fee- 
ing Sophia  at  the  mafquerade ;  on  which,  however 
iii-fonnded  his  ima?ination  mifrht  be,  he  had  voluo- 
tuouiiy  feafted  during  the  whole  day,  the  evening  no 
fooner  came,  than  Mr.  Jones  began  to  languifh  for 
fome  food  of  a  grolTer  kind.  Partridge  difcovered 
this  bv  intuition,  and  cook  the  occafion  to  give  fome 
oblique  hincs  concerning  the  bank-bill ;  and  when 

.      -  thefc 
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thefe  were  rejefted  with  difdain,  he  collefted  courage 
enough  once  more  to  mention  a  return  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy. 

'  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  ^  you  cannot  fee  my  for- 
'  tune  in  a  more  defperate  light  than  I  fee  it  myfelf ; 

*  and  I  begin  heartily  to  repent  that  I  fuffered  you 
'  to  leave  a  place,  where  you  was  fettled,    and  to 

*  follow  me.    However,  I  inlift  now  on  your  return- 

*  ing  home;  and  for  the  expence  and  trouble  which 
'  you  have  fo  kindly  put  yourfelf  to  on  my  account, 

*  all  the  clothes  I  left  behind  in  your  care,   I  delire 

*  you  would  take  as  your  own.      I   am  forry  I  can 

*  make  you  no  other  acknowledgment.' 

He  fpoke  zhe{c  words  v^dth  fo  pathetic  an  accent, 
that  Partridge,  among  whofe  vices  ill-nature  or  hard- 
nefs  of  heart  were  not  numbered,  buril  into  tears ; 
and  after  fv/earing  he  would  not  quit  him  in  his 
diilrefs,  he  began  with  the  moft  earneft  intreaties  to 
urge  his  return  home.  '  For  heaven's  lake.  Sir,'  fays 
he,   ^  do  but  confideri    what  can  your  honour  do? 

*  How  is  it  poliible  ycu  can  live  in  this  tovv^n  without 

*  money  ?  Do  what  you  will.  Sir,  or  go  wherever  you 
'  pieafe,  I  am  refolved  not  to  dclert  you. — But,  pray, 

*  Sir,  confider, do  pray.  Sir,  tor  your  own  fake, 

*  take  it  into  your  confideration :  and  I'm  fure,'  fays 
he,  '  that  your  own  good-fenfe  will  bid  you  return 

*  home.' 

*  How  often  fhall  I  tell  thee,'  anfwered  Jones, 
'  that  I  have  no  home  to  return  to  ?  Had  I  any  hopes 
'  thatMr.AlKvorthy's  doors  would  beopen  to  receive 

*  me,  I  want  no  diftrefs  to  urge  me : — nay,  there  is 

*  no  other  caufe  upon  earth,  which  could  detain  me 
'  a  moment  from  Hying  to  his  prcfencc  ;  but,  alas  ! 
'  that  I  am  for  ever  baniihed  from.  His  lafl  words 
'  were, — O  Partridge,  they  ilill  ring  in  my  ears. 

*  His  lad  words  were,   when  he  gave  me  a  fum  of 

*  money,  what  it  was  I  know  not,  but  confiderable 

*  I'm  fure  it  was — His  laft  words  were  —  "I  am 

P  2  *'  re- 
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*'  relblved  from  this  day  forward,  on  no  account,  to 
**  convcrle  with  you  any  more." 

Here  pafTion  flopt  the  mouth  of  Jones,  asfiirprize, 
for  a  moment,  did  that  of  Partridge  :  but  he  foon 
recovered  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  after  a  fliort  preface, 
in  which  he  dechuxd  he  had  no  inquifitivcnefs  in  his 
temper,  enquired,  what  Jones  meant  by  a  confider- 
able  fum  >  he  knew  not  how  much  j  and  what  was 
become  of  the  money. 

In  both  thefe  points  he  now  received  full  fatif- 
faftion  ;  on  which  he  was  proceeding  to  comment, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  meffage  from  Mr. 
Nightingale,  who  defired  his  mailer's  company  in  his 
apartment. 

When  the  tv;o  gentlemen  were  both  attired  for  the 
malquerade,  and  Mr.  Nightingale  had  given  orders 
for  chairs  to  be  fent  for,  a  circumftance  of  diftrefs 
occurred  to  Jones,  which  will  appear  very  ridiculous 
to  maay  of  my  readers.  This  was  how  to  procure 
a  (hilling ;  but  if  fuch  readers  will  reflefl  a  little  on 
what  they  have  themfelves  felt  from  the  want  of  a 
thoufand  pound,  or,  perhaps,  of  ten  or  twenty,  to 
execute  a  favourite  fcheme,  they  will  have  a  perfe6t 
idea  of  what  Mr.  Jones  felt  on  this  occafion.  For 
this  fum,  therefore,  he  applied  to  Partridge,  which 
was  the  firfl:  he  had  permitted  him  to  advance,  and 
was  the  laft  he  intended  that  poor  fellow  fhould  ad- 
vance in  his  fervice.  To  fay  the  truth,  Partridge  had 
lately  made  no  offer  of  this  kind;  whether  it  was  that 
he  defired  to  fee  the  Bank-bill  broke  in  upon,  or  that 
diftrefs  fhould  prevail  on  Jones  to  return  home>  or 
^rom  what  other  motive  it  proceeded ,  I  will  not  de- 
termine. 
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CHAP.     VII, 

Containing  the  'u;bole  humours  of  a  majqmrade. 

U  R  Cavaliers  now  arrived  at  that  temple, 
/  where  Heydeggerj  the  great  Arbiter  Delicia- 
rum,  the  great  high-prieft  of  pleafure  prefides ;  and, 
like  otlier  heathen  priefts,  impofes  on  his  votaries  by 
the  pretended  prefence  of  the  deity,,  when  in  reality 
no  fuch  deity  is  there. 

Mr.  Njo-htin2:ale  havins;  taken  a  turn  or  two  with 
his  companion,  foon  left  him,  and  walked  off  with 
a  female,  faying,  '  Now  you  are  here,  Sir,  you  muit 

*  beat  about  for  vour  own  game.' 

Jones  began  to  entertain  ftrong  hopes  that  his  So- 
phia was  prefent ;  and  thefe  hopes  gave  him  more 
fpirits  than  the  lights,  the  m.ufic,  and  the  company  j 
though  thefe  are  pretty  ftrong  antidotes  againft  the 
fpleen.  He  now  accofted  every  woman  he  faw,  whofe 
Itature,  fnape,  or  air,  bore  any  refemblance  to  his 
angel.  To  all  of  whom  he  endeavoured  to  fay  fome- 
thing  fmart,  in  order  to  engage  an  anfwer,  by  which 
he  mio-ht  difcover  that  voice  which  he  thought  it 
impoffible  he  fhould  miftake.  Some  of  thefe  an- 
fwered  by  a  qucftion,  in  a  fqueaking  voice,  Do  you 
know  me  ?  Much  the  greater  number  laid,  I  don't 
know  you,  Sir,  and  nothing  more.  Some  called  hiir: 
an  impertinent  fellow;  fome  made  him  no  anfwer  at 
all ;  fome  faid,  Indeed  I  don't  know  your  voice,  and 
I  fhall  have  nothing  to  fay  to  you  j  and  many  gave 
liim  as  kind  anfwers  as  he  could  wifh,  but  not  in  the 
voice  he  defired  to  hear. 

Whilft  he  was  talking  with  one  of  thefe  laft  (who 
was  in  the  habit  of  a  ihepherdefs)  a  lady  in  a  domino 
came  up  to  him,  and  flapping  him  on  the  flioulder, 
whifpered  him,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  car,  'If  you 

*  talk  any  longer  with  that  trollop,  I  will  acquaint 

*  Mifs  Weftern.' 

P  3  Jones 
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Jones  no  fooner  heard  that  name,  than,  immedi- 
ately quitting  his  former  companion,  he  applied  to 
thcDomino,  begging  and  entreating  her  to  fhew  him 
the  lady  fhe  had  mentioned,  if  fhc  was  then  in  the 
room. 

The  Mafk  walked  haflily  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
innermoft  apartment  before  fhe  fpoke^  and  then,  in- 
ftead  of  anlwering  him,  fat  down,  and  declared  flie 
was  tired,  Jones  fat  down  by  her,  and  ftiii  perfifled 
in  his  entreaties  j    at  lait  the  lady  coldly  aniwered, 

*  I  imagined  Mr.  Jones  had  been  a  more  difcerning 
'  lover,  than  to  fiiffer  any  difguife  to  conceal  his 
'  miftrefs  from  him.'  *  Is  fhe  here  then,  Madam  ?  • 
replied  Jones,  with  fome  vehemence.  Upon  which 
the  lady  cried, — '  Huihi,  Sir,  you  will  be  obferved. 

*  — I  promife  you,  upon  my  honour,  Mifs  Weilern 

*  is  not  here.' 

Jones  now  taking  the  Maik  by  the  hand,  fell  to 
entreating  her  in  the  moft  earneil  manner,  to  acquaint 
him  where  he  might  find  Sophia:  and  when  he  could 
obtain  no  diredt  anfwer,  he  began  to  upbraid  her 
gently  for  having  difappointed  him  the  day  before  j 
and  concluded,   faying,   '  Indeed,  my  good  Fairy 

*  Queen,  I  know  your  Majefty  very  well,  notwith- 

*  {landing  the  aifefted  difguife  of  your  voice.     In- 

*  deed,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  it  is  a  little  cruel  to  divert 
^  yourfelf  at  the  expence  of  my  torments.' 

The  Mafk  anfwered,  '  Though  you  have  fo  in- 
<  genioufly  difcovered  me,  I  mufl  ftill  fpeak  in  the  J 

*  fame  voice,  left  I  fliould  be  known  by  others.   And  '* 
^  do  you  think,  good  Sir,  that  I  have  no  greater  re- 

^  gard  for  my  coufin,  than  to  affift  in  carrying  on  an 

*  affair  between  you  tv/o,  which  muft  end  in  her  ruin^ 
'  as  well  as  your  own  ?  Befidcs,  I  promife  you,  my 

*  couHn  is  not  mad  enough  to  confent  to  her  own 

*  deftru6fionj  if  you  are  fo  much  her  enemy  as  ta 

*  tempt  her  to  it.' 

*  Alas,  Madam!'  faid  Jones,  *  you  little  know  my 
'  heart,  when  you  call  me  an  enemy  of  Sophia.' 

*  And 
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'  And  yet  to  ruin  any  one,'  cries  the  other,  ^  you 
'  will  allow,  is  the  aft  of  an  enemy  ;  and  v/hcn  by 
'  the  lame  a6t  you  mud  knowingly  and  certainly  bring 
'  ruin  on  yourlelf,  is  it  not  folly  or  madnefs,  as  well 

*  as  guilt  ?  Now,  Sir,  my  coufin  hath  very  little  more 
^  than  her  father  will  pleafe  to  give  her ;   very  little 

*  for  one  of  her  fafhion, — you  knovv'  him,    and  you 

*  know  your  own  fituation.' 

Jones  vowed  he  had  no  fuch  defign  en  Sophia, 
'  That  he  would  rather  fuffer  the  mioii:  violent  of 

*  tieaths  than  facriiice  her  intereft  to  his  defires.'  He 
fa  id,  *  he  knew  how  unworthy  he  was  of  her  every 
'  way ;  that  he  had  long  ago  refolved  to  quit  all  fuch 

*  afpiring  thoughts,  bur  that  fome  ftrange  accidents 

*  had  made  him  defirous  to  fee  her  once  more,  when 

*  he  promifed  he  v/ould  take  leave  of  her  for  ever. 
'  No,  IVladam,'  concluded  he,  *  my  love  is  not  of  that 

*  bafe  kind  which  fceks  its  own  fatisfaction,   at  the 

*  expence  of  what  is  mod  dear  to  its  obje6l.  I  would 
'  facrifice  every  thing  to  the  polIefTion  of  my  Sophia, 
^  butSophia  herfelf.' 

Though  the  reader  may  have  already  conceived 
no  very  fublime  idea  of  the  virtue  of  the  lady  in  the 
mafk  ;  and  though  poffibly  Ihe  m.ay  hereafter  appear 
not  to  deferve  one  of  the  hrft  characters  of  her  lex ; 
yet,  it  is  certain,  thefe  generous  fentiments  made  a 
ftrong  imprelTion  upon  her,  and  greatly  added  to  the 
affection  Ihe  had  before  conceived  for  our  young 
hero. 

The  lady  now,  after  filence  of  a  few  moments,  faid, 

*  She  did  not  fee  his  pretenfions  to  Sophia  fo  much 
■*  in  the  light  of  prefumption,    as  of  imprudence. 

*  Young  fellows,'  fays  fhe,  *  can  never  have  too 
'  afpiring  thoughts.  I  love  ambition  in  a  young  man, 

*  and  I  would  have  you  cultivate  it  as  much  as  pof- 

*  fible.  Perhaps  you  mav  fucceed  with  thole  who  are 
^  infinitely  fuperior  in  fortune  ;  nay,  I  am  convinced 

^  there  are  women,  but  don't  you  think  me  a 

^  lh":inge  creature,  Mr.  Jones,  to  be  thus  giving  ad- 

r  4  '  vice 
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^  vice  to  a  man,  with  whom  I  am  lb  little  acquainted, 

*  and  one  with  whofe  behaviour  to.  me  I  have  fo  little 
'  reafon  to  be  pleaTed  ?' 

Here  Jones  began  to  apologize,  and  to  hope  he  had 
not  offended  in  any  thing  he  had  faid  of  her  coufin. 
— To  which  the  Mafk  aniwcred,  '  And  are  you  fo 
'  little  verfed  in  the  fex,  to  lmaR;ine  you  can  well  af- 
^  front  a  lady  more,  than  by  entertaining  her  with 
'  your  paffion  for  another  woman  ?     it  the  Fairy 

*  Queen  had  conceived  no  bett  :r  opinion  of  your  gal- 

*  lahtry,   fhe  would  fcarce  have  appointed  you  to 

*  meet  her  at  a  mafquerade.' 

Jones  had  never  lefs  inclination  to  an  amour  than 
at  preient ;  but  gallantry  to  tlie  ladies  was  among  his 
principles  of  honours  and  he  held  it  as  much  incum- 
bent on  him  to  accept  a  challenge  to  love,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  challenge  to  light.  Nay,  his  very  love 
to  Sophia  made  it  necefiary  for  him  to  keep  wtll  with 
the  lady,  as  he  made  no  doubt  but  fhe  was  capable  of" 
bringing  him  into  the  prefence  of  the  other. 

He  began  therefore  to  make  a  very  v/arni  anfwer 
to  her  iaft  fpeech,  when  a  Mall<,  in  the  character  of 
an  old  woman,  joined  tliem.  This  mafk  was  one  of 
thofe  ladies  who  go  to  a  mxafquerade  only  to  vent  ill- 
nature,  by  telling  people  rude  truths,  and  by  endea- 
vouring, as  the  phrafe  is,  to  fpoil  as  much  fport  as 
.they  are  able.  This  good  lady  therefore,  having  ob- 
ferved  Jones,  and  his  friend,  whom  fhe  well  knew^ 
in  clofe  confultation  together  in  a  corner  of  the  room^ 
concluded ihe  could  no  v/here  iatisfy  her  fpieen  better 
^han  by  interrupting  them.  She  attacked  them  there- 
fore, and  foon  drove  them  from  their  retirement ;  nor 
was  Ihe  contented  with  this,  but  purfued  them  to. 
every  place  which  they  fhifted  to  avoid  her;  till  Mr. 
Nightingale,  feeing  the  difcrefs  of  his  friend,  at  lafl 
relieved  him,  and  engaged  the  old  woman  in  another 
purfuit. 

,  While  Jones  and  his  MaHc  were  walking  together 
about  the  room,  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  ceazer,  he 

Qb- 
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obierved  his  lady  fpeak  to  leveral  Mafks,  with  the 
fame  freedom  of  acquaintance  as  if  they  had  been 
barefaced.  He  could  nor  help  exprefnng  his  furprize 
at  this,  faying,  'Sure,  Madam,  you  mull  have  in- 
'  finite  difcernmentto  know  people  in  ail  difguifes-.' 
To  which  the  lady  ?.nfwered,  ^  You  cannot  conceive 
'  any  thing  more  infipid  and  childifh  than  a  mafque-r 
f  rade  to  the  people  of  fafhion,  who  in  general  know 
f  one  another  as  well  here,  as  when  tliey  meet  in  an 

*  alTembly  or  a  drawing-room  ;  nor  will  any  woman 
^  of  condition  converfe  with  a  perfon  with  v/hom  ilie 
^  is  not  acquainted.     In  fn-jr':,  the  generality  of  per- 

*  fons  whom  you  fee  here,  may  more  properly  be  laid 

*  to  kill  time  in  this  place,  than  in  any  other  j  and 
^  generally  retire  fromx  hence  more  tired  than  from 

*  the  longeit  fermon.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  begin  to 
f  be  in  that  fituation  m.yfelf ;    and  if  I  have  any 

*  faculty  at  gueffing,  you  are  not  much  better  pieafed. 

*  I  proteft  it  would  be  almoft  charity  in  me  to  go 
^  home  for  your  fake.'  '  I  know  but  one  charity 
f  equal  to  it/  cries  Jones,   '  and  that  is  to  fuffer  me 

*  to  wait  on  you  home.'  *  Sure,'  anfv/ered  the  ladv, 
^  you  have  aftrangeopinionof  me,  to  imagine,  that 
f  upon  fuch  an  acquaintance,  I  would  let  you  into 

*  my  doors  at  this  time  o'night.    I  fancy  you  impute 

*  the  friendfhip  I  have  fhevvn  my  coufm  to  fome 

*  other  motive.     Confefs  honeftly  ;   don't  you  con- 

*  lider  this  contrived  interviev/  as  little  better-  than  a 
f  downright  alfignation  ?  Are  you  ufed,  Mr.  Jones, 
'  to  make  thcfe  fudden  conqueils  ?'  'I  am  not  ufed, 

*  Madam,'  faid  Jones,  '  ro  fubmit  to  liich  fudden 

*  conquefls;  but  as  you  have  taken  my  heart  by  fur- 

*  prize,  the  rell  of  my  body  hath  a  right  to  follow; 

*  fo  you  muil  pardon  me  if  1  refolve  to  attend  you 

*  wherever  you  go.'  He  accompanied  thefe  words 
with  fome  proper  adtions ;  upon  which  the  lady,  after 
a  gentle  rebuke,  and  faying  their  familiarity  would 
be  obferved,  told  him,  '  She  was  going  to  fup  with 
^  an  acquaintance,  whither  Ihe  hoped  he  would  not 

'  follow 
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<  follow  her ;  for  if  you  fhoiild,'  faid  fhe,  '  I  fhall 
'  be  thought  an  unaccountable  creature,  though  my 

*  friend  indeed  is  not  ccnforious,  yet  I  hope  you 

*  won't  follow  me  :  I  protefl  I  fhall  not  know  what 
^  to  fay,  if  you  do.' 

The  lady  prefently  after  quitted  the  mafquerade, 
and  Jones,  notwithftanding  the  fevere  prohibition  he 
had  received,  prefumed  to  attend  her.  He  was  now 
reduced  to  the  fame  dilemma  we  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, namely,  the  want  of  a  iliilling,  and  could  not 
relieve  it  by  borrowing  as  before.  He  therefore 
walked  boldly  on  after  the  chair  in  which  his  lady 
rode,  purfued  by  a  grand  huzza,  from  all  the  chair- 
men prefent,  who  wifely  take  the  befl  care  they  can 
to  difcountenance  all  walking  afoot  by  their  betters. 
Luckily,  however,the  gentry  who  attend  at  the  Opera- 
houfe  were  too  bufy  to  quit  their  ftations,  and  as  the 
latenefs  of  the  hour  prevented  him  from  meeting 
many  of  their  brethren  in  the  ftreet,  he  proceeded 
without  moleftation,  in  adrefs,  which,  at  another  fea- 
fon,  would  have  certainly  raifed  a  mob  at  his  heels. 

The  lady  was  fet  down  in  a  ftreet,  not  far  from 
Hanover-iquare,  where  the  door  being  prefently 
opened,  flie  v/as  carried  in,  and  the  gentleman, 
without  any  ceremony,  v/alked  in  after  her. 

Jones  and  his  companion  were  now  together  in  a 
very  well  furnifbed  and  well  warmed  room,  when  the 
female  ftill  fpeaking  in  her  mafquerade  voice,  laid,  fhe 
was  furprized  at  her  friend,  who  muft  abfolutely  have 
forgot  her  appointment;  atwhich,  after  venting  much 
refentment,  Ihefuddenly  expreffedfome  apprehenfion 
from  Jones,  and  afked  him  v/hat  the  world  would 
think  of  their  having  been  alone  together  in  a  houfe 
at  that  time  of  night  ?  But  inftead  of  a  direct  anfwer 
to  lb  imiportant  a  queftion,  Jones  began  to  be  very 
importunate  with  the  lady  to  unmalk,  and  at  length 
having  prevailed,  there  appeared  not  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick,  but  the  lady  Bellafton  herfelf. 

it 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  particular  converfa- 
tion,  which  confifted  of  very  common  and  ordinary 
occurrences,  and  which  lafted  from  two  till  fix 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  fufficient  to  mention 
all  of  it  that  is  any  wife  material  to  this  hiftory.  And 
this  was  a  promife  that  the  lady  would  endeavour  to 
find  out  Sophia,  and  in  a  few  days  bring  him  to  an 
interview  with  her,  on  condition  that  he  would  then 
take  his  leave  of  her.  When  this  was  thoroughly 
fettled,  and  a  fecond  meeting  in  the  evening  ap- 
pointed at  the  fame  place,  they  feparated ;  the  lady 
returned  to  her  houfe,  and  Jones  to  his  lodgings. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

Ccntaini}7g  a  Jcene  of  dijirejs,  ivhich  will  af-pear  very 
extraordinary  to  moft  of  our  readers. 

JONES  having  refrefhed  himfelf  with  a  few 
hours  Heep,  fummoned  Partridge  to  his  prefence ; 
and  delivering  him  a  bank-note  of  fifty  pounds,  or- 
dered him  to  go  and  change  it.  Partridge  received 
fhis  with  fparkling  eyes,  though  v/hen  he  came  to 
reflect  farther,  it  raifed  in  him  fome  fufpicions  not 
very  advantageous  to  the  honour  of  his  mafter;  to 
thefe  the  dreadful  idea  he  had  of  the  mafquerade, 
the  difguife  in  which  his  mafter  had  gone  out  and 
returned,  and  his  having  been  abroad  all  night,  con- 
tributed. In  plain  language,  the  only  way  he  could 
polTibly  find  to  account  for  the  polfedionof  this  note, 
was  by  robbery  :  and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  the  rea- 
der, unlefs  he  fhoMld  fufued  it  was  owing  to  the 
gencrofity  of  lady  Eellafton,  can  hardly  imagine  any 
pther. 

To  clear,  therefore,  the  honour  of  Mr,  Jones,  and 
to  do  juftice  to  the  liberality  of  the  lady,  he  had 
really  received  this  prefent  from  her,  who,  though 
flie  did  not  give  much  into  the  hackney  charities  of 
the  age^  fuch  as  building  hofpitals,  ike.  was  not, 

how- 
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however,  entirely  void  of  that  chrjfcian  virtue  ;  and 
conceived  (very  rightly  I  think)  that  a.  young  fellow 
of  merit,  without  a /hilling  in  the  world,  was  no  im- 
proper objed:  of  this  virtue. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Nightingale  had  been  invited 
to  dine  this  day  with  Mrs.  Miller.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  therefore,  the  two  young  gentlemen,  with  the 
two  girls,  attended  in  the  parlour,  v/here  they  waited 
from  three  till  aliiiofi.  five  before  the  good  woman 
appeared.  She  had  been  out  of  town  to  vifit  a  re- 
lation, of  whom,  at  her  return,  fhe  gave  the  follow- 
ing account. 

*  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  pardcn  my  making 

*  you  wait;  I  am  fure  if  you  knev/  the  occafion. — 

*  I  have  been  to  fee  a  coufin  of  mine,  about  fix 
'  miles  off,  who  now  lies  in. — It  fhould  be  a  warning 

*  to  all  perfons  (fays  fhe,  looking  at  her  daughters) 

*  how  they  marry  indifcreetly.      There  is  no  happi- 

*  nefs  in  this  world  without  a  competency.     O  Nan- 

*  cy  !  how  fhall  I  defcribe  the  wretched^condition  in 

*  which  I  found  your  poor  coufin  ;  jfhe  hath  fcarce 
?  lain  in  a  week,  and  there  was  fliej  this  dreadful 

*  weather,  in  a  cold  room,  without  any  curtains  to 

*  her  bed,  and  not  a  bufhel  of  coals  in  her  houfe 
'  to  fupply  her  with  fire  :  her  fecond  fon,  that  fweet 

*  little  fellow,  lies  ill  of  a  quinfey  in  the  fame  bed 
'  with  his  mother;  for  there  is  no  other  bed  in  the 
'  houfe.  Poor  little  Tommy  !  I  believe,  Nancy, 
^  you  will  never  fee  your  favourite  any  more;  for  he 
'is  really  verv  ill.  The  reft  of  the  children  are  in 
'  pretty  good  health ;   but  Molly,  I  am  afraid,  will 

*  do  herfelf  an  injury  :  fhe  is  but  thirteen  years  old, 

*  Mr,  Nightingale,  and  yet,  in  my  lite,  I  never  faw 
''  a  better  nurfe  :  fhe  tends  both  her  mother  and  her 
'  brother ;   and,  what  is  wonderful  in  a  creature  fo 

*  young,  fhe  iliews  all  the  cheerfulnefs  in  the  world 

*  to  her  mother  ;  and  yet  I  faw  her — I  faw  the  poor 
i  child,  Mr.  Nightingale,  turn  about,  and  privately 
'  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes.'     Here  Mrs.  Miller 

was 
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was  prevented,   by  her  own  tears,  from  going  on, 

and  there  was  not,  I  believe,  a  perlbn  prelent,  who 

did  not  accompany  her  in  them;   at  length  fhe  a 

little  recovered  herlelt',  and  proceeded  thus  :    '  In 

all  this  diftrefs  the  mother  fupports  her  fpirits  in 

a  furprizing  manner.     The  danger  of  her  fon  firs 

heavieft  upon  her,  and  yet  llie  endeavours  as  much 

as  pofTible  to  conceal  even  this  concern,  on  her 

hufband's  account.  Her  grief,  however,  fometimcs 

gets  the  better  of  all  her  endeavours ;  for  flie  was 

always  extravagantly  fond  of  this  boy,  and  a  mofh 

fenfible,  fweet-tempered  creature  it  is.    I  proteft  I 

was  never  more  affeded  in  my  life,  than  when  I 

heard  the  little  wretch,  wha  is  hardly  yet  {even 

years  old,  while  his  mother  was  wetting  him  with 

her  tears,  beg  her  to  be  comforted. Indeed, 

mamma,'  cry'd  the  child,  *  I  flian't  die;  God  Al- 
mighty, I'm  fure,  won't  take  Tommy  away ;  let 
heaven  be  ever  fo  fine  a  place,  I  had  rather  ftay 
here  and  ftarve  with  you  and  my  papa,  than  go  to 
it.' — ^  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  I  can't  help  it,'  (fays 
fhe,  wiping  her  eyes)  *  fuch  fenfibility  and  affection 
in  a  child — And  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  lead  the  ob- 
je6l  of  pity:  for  a  day  or  two  will,  moft  probably, 
place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  evils. 
The  father  is  indeed  moft  worthy  of  compalnon. 
Poor  m.an,  his  countenance  is  the  very  piilure  of 
horror,  and  he  looks  rather  like  one  dead  than  aiive. 
Oh  heavens  1  what  a  fcene  did  I  behold  at  my  firft 
coming  into  the  room !  The  good  creature  was 
lying  behind  the  bolfter,  fupporting  at  once  both 
his  child  and  his  wife.  He  had  notliing  on  but  a 
thin  waiftcoat;  for  his  coat  vv'as  fpreadover  the  bed, 

to  fupply  the  want  of  blankets. When  he  rofe 

up  at  my  entrance,  I  fcarce  knew  him.  As  comely 
a  man,  Mr.  Jones,  within  this  fortnight,  as  you 
ever  beheld ;  Mr.  Nightingale  hath  feen  him.  His 
eyes  funk,  his  face  pale,  with  a  long  beard.  His 
body  Ihivering  with  cold,  and  worn  with  hunger 
5  *  too ; 
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too  ;  for  my  coufin  fays,  ftie  can  hardly  prevail  up- 
on him  to  eat. — He  told  me  himfelf  in.  a  whifper 

— he  told  me — I   can't  repeat  it he   faid,  he 

could  not  bear  to  eat  the  bread  his  children  wanted. 
And  yet,  can  you  believe  it,  gentlemen  ?  in  all 
this  mifery,  his  wife  has  as  good  cawdle  as  if  flie 
lay  in  in  the  midd  of  the  greatefl  affluence;  I 
tailed  it,  and  I  icarce  ever  tafted  better. — The 
means  of  procuring  her  this,'  he  laid,  *  he  believed 
was  fent  him  by  an  angel  from  heaven ;  I  know 
not  what  he  meant ;  for  I  had  not  fpirits  enough  to 
afk  a  fingle  queftion. 

*  This  was  a  love-match,  as  they  call  it,  on  both 
fides ;  that  is,  a  match  between  two  beggars.  I 
muil  indeed  fay  I  never  fav/  a  fonder  couple  ;  but 
what  is  their  fondnefs  good  for,  but  to  torment 
each  other?'  '  Indeed,  mamma,'  cries  Nancy,  *I 
have  always  looked  on  my  coufin  Anderfon  (for 
that  was  her  name)  as  one  of  the  happieft  of  wo- 
men.' '  I  am  fure,'  fays  Mrs.  Miller,  *  the  cafe 
at  prefent  is  much  otherwife ;  for  any  one  might 
have  difcerned  that  the  tender  confiderationofeach 
others  fufferings,  makes  the  moft  intolerable  part 
of  their  calamity,  both  to  the  hufband  and  the  wife. 
Compared  to  which,  hunger  and  cold,  as  they 
afreft  their  own  perfons  only,  are  fcarce  evils. 
Nay,  the  very  children,  the  youngeft,  v/hich  is  not 
two  years  old,  excepted,  feel  in  the  fame  manner ; 
for  they  are  a  moft  loving  family;  and  if  they  had 
but  a  bare  competency,  would  be  the  happieil 
people  in  the  world.'  '  I  never  faw  the  leaft  fign  of 
mifery  at  her  houfe,'  replied  Nancy;  ^  I  am  fure 
my  heart  bleeds  for  what  you  now  tell  me.' — '  O 
child,'  anfwered  the  mother,  '  fhe  hath  always  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  beil  of  every  thing.  They 
have  alv/ays  been  in  great  diflrefs ;  but,  indeed, 
this  abfolute  ruin  hath  been  brought  upon  them  by 
others.  The  poor  man  v/as  bail  for  the  villain  his 
brother  j  and  about  a  week  ago,  the  very  day  be- 

*  fore 
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*  fore  her  lying-in,  their  goods  were  all  carried  away, 

*  and  fold  by  an  execution.     Ke  fent  a  letter  to  me 

*  of  it  by  one  of  the  bailiffs,  which  the  villain  never 

*  delivered. What  nntift  he  think  of  my  fuffer- 

*  ing  a  week  to  pafs  before  he  heard  of  me  ?' 

It  was  not  v/ith  dry  eyes  that  Jones  heard  this 
narrative  -,  when  it  was  ended  he  took  Mrs.  Miller 
apart  with  him  into  another  room,  and  delivering  her 
his  purfe,  in  which  was  the  fum  of  50I.  defired  her 
to  fend  as  much  of  it  as  fhe  thought  proper  to  theie 
poor  people.  The  look  which  Mrs.  Miller  gave  Jones, 
on  this  occafion,  is  not  eafy  to  be  defcribed.  She 
burft  into  a  kind  of  agony  of  tranfport,  and  cry'd 
out '  Good  heavens !    is  there  fuch   a  man  in 

*  theworld?' — Butrecolleftingherfelf,  fhe  laid,  '  In- 

*  deed  I  know  one  fuch;  but  can  there  be  another  ?' 

*  I  hope,  Madam,'  cries  Jones,  *  there  are  many 

*  who  have  common  humanity  :   for  to  relieve  fuch 

*  diftrelfes  in  our  fellow-creatures,  can  hardly  be 

*  called  more.'  Mrs.  Miller  then  took  ten  guineas, 
which  were  the  utmofb  he  could  prevail  with  her  to 
accept,  and  faid,  *"  She  would  find  fome  means  of 

*  conveying  them  early  the  next  morning  j'  adding, 

*  that  fhe  had  herfelf  done  fome  little  matter  for  the 

*  poor  people,  and  had  not  left  them  in  quite  fo 

*  much  mifery  as  Ihe  found  them.' 

They  then  returned  to  the  parlour,  where  Nightin- 
gale expreffed  much  concern  at  the  dreadful  fituation 
of  thefe  wretches,  whom  indeed  he  knew ;  for  he 
had  fecn  them  more  than  once  at  Mrs.  Miller's.  He 
inveighed  againft  the  folly  of  making  one's  fclf  liable 
for  the  debts  of  others  ;  vented  many  bitter  execra- 
tions aerainftthe  brothers  and  concluded  with  wifliine: 
fomething  could  be  done  for  the  unfortunate  family. 

*  Suppofe,  Madam,'  faid  he,   '  you  fliould  recom- 

*  mend  them  to  Mr.  Allworrhy  ?  Or  what  think  you 

*  of  a  collcdion  ?  I  v/iil  give  them  a  guinea  with  all 

*  my  heart.* 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Miller  made  no  aniwcr ;  and  Nancy^  to  whom 
her  mother  had  whil'percd  the  generofity  of  Joncs< 
turned  pale  upon  the  occafion  j  though  if  either  of 
them  was  angry  with  Nightingale,  it  was  furely  with- 
out reafon.  For  the  liberality  of  Jones,  if  he  had 
knovvn  it,  was  not  an  example  which  he  had  any 
obligation  to  follow ;  and  there  are  thoufands  who 
would  not  have  contributed  a  fingle  halfpenny,  as 
indeed  he  did  not  in  effeft,  for  he  made  no  tender 
of  any  thing  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  others  thougiit 
proper  to  make  no  demand,  he  kept  his  money  in 
his  pocket. 

I  have  in  truth  obferved,  and  fhall  never  have 
a  better  opportunity  than  at  prefent  to  communicate 
myobfervation,  that  the  world  are  in  general  divided 
into  two  opinions  concerning  charity,  which  are  the 
very  reverfe  of  each  other.  One  party  feems  to 
hold,  that  all  ads  of  this  kind  are  to  be  efteemed  as 
voluntary  gifts,  and  however  little  you  give  (if  in- 
deed no  more  than  your  good  wifhes)  you  acquire  a 
great  degree  of  merit  in  fo  doing. — Others,  on  the 
contrary,  appear  to  be  as  firmly  perfuaded,  that  be- 
neficence is  a  pofitive  duty,  and  that  whenever  the 
rich  fall  greatly  Ihort  of  their  ability  in  relieving  the 
diftrelTes  of  the  poor,  their  pitiful  largeflfes  are  fo  far 
from  being  meritorious,  that  they  have  only  per- 
formed their  duty  by  halves,  and  are  in  fome  fenfe 
more  contemptible  than  thofe  who  have  entirely 
negledted  it. 

To  reconcile  thefe  different  opinions  is  not  in  my 
power.  I  fliall  only  add,  that  the  giv^ers  are  gene- 
rally of  the  former  fentiment,  and  the  receivers  are 
almoft  univerfally  inclined  to  the  latter. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Which  treats  of  7natters  cf  a  very  different  kind  frcra 
thofe  in  the  ■preceding  chapter. 

N  the  evening  Jones  met  his  lady  again,  and  a 
long  converfation  again  enfued  between  them; 
but  as  it  confifted  only  of  the  fame  ordinary  occur- 
rences as  before,  we  fhall  avoid  mentioning  particu- 
lars, which  we  defpair  of  rendering  agreeable  to  the 
reader ;  unlefs  he  is  one  v/hofe  devotion  to  the  fair 
fex,  like  that  of  the  papifts  to  their  laints,  wants  to  be 
raifed  by  the  help  of  piftures.  But  I  am  fo  far  from 
defiring  to  exhibit  fuch  pi6tures  to  the  public,  that  I 
would  wiili  to  draw  a  curtain  over  thole  that  have 
been  lately  fet  forth  in  certain  French  novels ;  very 
bungling  copies  of  which  have  been  prefented  iis 
here,  under  the  name  of  tranflations. 

Jones  grew  ftill  more  and  more  impatient  to  fee 
Sophia  ;  and  finding,  after  repeated  interviews  with 
lady  Bellafton,  no  likelihood  of  obtaining  this  by  her 
means  (for,  on  the  contrary,  the  lady  began  to  treat 
even  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Sophia  with  refent- 
iTfient) ;  he  refolved  to  try  fome  other  method.  He 
made  no  doubt  but  that  lady  Bellafton  knew  where 
his  angel  was,  fo  he  thought  it  moil  likely,  that  fome 
of  her  fervants  (hould  be  acquainted  with  the  fame 
fecret.  Partridge  therefore  was  employed  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  fervants,  in  order  to  fifli  this 
fecret  out  of  them. 

Few  fituations  can  be  imagined  more  uneafy  than 
that  to  which  his  poor  mafter  was  atprefent  reduced; 
for  befides  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in  difcovering 
Sophia,  befides  the  fears  he  had  of  having  difobliged 
her,  and  the  affurances  he  had  received  from  lady 
Bellafton  of  the  refolution  which  Sophia  had  taken 
againft  him,  and  of  her  having  purpofely  concealed 
herfelf  from  himj  which  he  had  fuSicient  reafon  to 

Vol.  VII.  Q^  believe 
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believe  might  be  true ;  he  had  ftill  a  difficulty  to 
combat,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  miftrefs 
to  remove,  however  kind  her  inclination  might  have 
been.  This  was  the  expofing  of  her  to  be  difmherited 
of  all  her  father's  edate,  tlie  almoll  inevitable  con- 
fequence  of  their  coming  together  without  a  confent, 
which  he  had  no  hopes  of  ever  obtaining. 

Add  to  all  thefe  the  many  obligations  which  lady 
Bcilafton,  whofe  violent  fondnefs  we  can  no  longer 
conceal,  had  heaped  upon  him ;  fo  that  by  her  means 
he  was  now  become  one  of  the  befb  drefTcdmen  about 
town ;  and  was  notonly  relieved  from  thofe  ridiculous 
diftreffes  we  have  before  mentioned,  but  was  a6tually 
raifed  to  a  fcate  of  affiuence,  beyond  what  he  had  ever 
known. 

Now  though  there  are  many  gentlemen  who  V'ery 
well  reconcile  it  to  their  confciences  to  pofTefs  them- 
felves  of  the  whole  fortune  of  a  woman,  without  mak- 
ing her  any  kind  of  return  ;  yet  to  a  mind,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  doth  not  deferve  to  be  hang'd,  no- 
thing is,  I  believe,  m^ore  irkfome  than  to  fapport  love 
with  gratitude  only ;  efpecially  where  inclination  pulls 
the  heart  a  contrary  way.  Such  was  the  unhappy 
cafe  of  J  ones  J  for  though  the  virtuous  love  he  bore 
to  Sophia,  and  which  left  very  little  affection  for  any 
other  woman,  had  been  entirely  out  of  the  quellion, 
he  could  never  have  been  able  to  have  made  an  ade- 
quate return  to  the  generous  paffion  of  this  lady, 
who  had  indeed  been  once  an  object  of  defire.;  but 
was  now  entered  at  leaft  into  the  autumn  of  life  -, 
though  ihe  v/ore  all  the  gaiety  of  youth  both  in  her 
drefs  and  manner;  nay,  fhe  contrived  ftill  to  main- 
tain the  rofes  in  her  cheeks  j  but  thefe,  like  flowers 
forced  out  of  feafon  by  art,  had  none  of  that  lively 
blooming  frelkneis  with  v^hich  nature,  at  the  proper 
lime,  bedecks  her  own  produftions.  She  had,  be- 
Ikies,  a  certain  imperfeiSlion,  which  renders  fome 
flowers,  though  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  very  im- 
proper to  be  placed  in  a  v;ildernefs  of  fweets,  and 
4  what 
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what  above  all  others  is-  moft  difagreeable  to  the 
breath  of  love. 

Though'Tones  fawall  thefe  difcoiiras:e!Tients  on  the 
one  fide,  ht  felt  his  obligations  full  as  ftrongly  on 
the  other  J  nor  did  he  lefs  plainly  difcern  the  ardent 
paffion  whence  thofe  obligations  proceeded,  the  ex- 
treme violence  of  which  if  he  failed  to  equal,  he  well 
knew  the  lady  would  think  him  ungrateful ;  and, 
what  is  worfe,  he  would  have  thought  himfelf  fo. 
He  knew  the  tacit  coniideration  upon  which  all  her 
favours  were  conferred  ;  and  as  his  neceflity  obliged 
him  to  accept  them,  fo  his  honour,  he  concluded, 
forced  him  to  pay  the  price.  This  therefore  he  re- 
iblved  to  do,  whatever  mifery  it  coft  him,  and  to  de- 
vote himfelf  to  her,  from  that  great  principle  of  juf- 
tice,  by  which  the  laws  of  fome  countries  oblige  a 
debtor,  who  is  no  otherwife  capable  of  difcharging 
his  debt,  to  become  the  Have  of  his  creditor. 

While  he  was  meditattng  on  thefe  matters,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  note  from  the  lady : 

*  A^  very  foolifh,  but  a  very  perverfe  accident  hath 
'  happened  fmce  our  laft  meeting,  which  makes  it 
^  improper  I  fhould  fee  you  any  m.ore  at  the  ufual 
'  place.    I  will,  if  pofTible,  contrive  fome  other  place 

*  by  to-morrow.     In  the  mean  time,  adieu.' 

This  difappointment,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  con  - 
elude  was  not  very  great  j  but  if  it  was,  he  was 
quickly  relieved;  for  in  lefs  than  an  liour  afterwards 
another  note  was  brought  him  from  the  fame  hand, 
which  contained  as  follows  : 

*  I  have  altered  my  mind  fince  I  wrote,  a  change, 

*  which  if  you  are  no  ftranger  to  the  tendered  of  all 

*  paffions,  you  will  not  wonder  at.      I   am  now  re- 

*  folved  to  fee  you  this  evening,  at  my  own  houfe, 

*  whatever  may  be  the  confequence.     Come  to  me 

*  exa<5tly  at  feveni  I  dine  abroad,  but  will  be  at  home 

0^2  «  bf 
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*  by  that  time.    A  day,  I  find,  to  thofe  that  fincere- 
'  ly  love,  feems  longer  than  I  imagined. 

'  If  you  fhould  accidentally  be  a  fev^  moments 
'  before  me,  bid  them  fhew  you  into  the  drawing- 
'  room.' 

[;-To  confefs  the  truth,  Jones  was  lefs  pleafed  with 
this  laft  epiflle,  than  he  had  been  with  the  former,  3s 
he  was  prevented  by  it  from  complying  with  the 
earneft  entreaties  of  Mr.  Nightingale,  with  whom  he 
had  now  contradbed  much  intimacy  and  friendfhip. 
Thefe  entreaties  were  to  go  with  that  young  gentleman 
and  his  company  to  a  new  play,  which  was  to  be 
afted  that  evening,  and  which  a  very  large  party 
had  agreed  to  danin,  from  fome  diflike  they  had 
taken  to  the  author,  who  was  a  friend  to  one  of 
Mr.  Nightingale's  acquaintance.  And  this  fort  of 
fun,  our  hero,  we  are  afhamed  to  confefs,  would 
willingly  have  preferred  to  the  above  kind  appoint- 
ment j  but  his  honour  got  the  better  of  his  incli- 
nation. 

Before  we- attend  him  to  this  intended  interview 
with  the  lady,  we  think  proper  to  account  for  both 
the  preceding  notes,  as  the  reader  may  pofTibly  be 
not  a  little  furprized  at  the  imprudence  of  lady  Bel- 
iaflon,  in  bringing  her  lover  to  the  very  houfe  where 
her  rival  was  lodged. 

Firft  then,  the  millrefs  of  the  houfe  where  thefe 
lovers  had  hitherto  met,  and  who  had  been  for  fome 
years  a  penfioner  to  that  lady,  was  now  become  a 
jnethodift,  and  had  that  very  morning  waited  upon 
her  iadylliip,  and  after  rebuking  her  very  feverely 
for  her  paft  life,  had  pofitively  declared,  that  flie 
would,  on  no  account,  be  inftrumental  in  carrying 
on  any  of  her  affairs  for  the  future. 

The  hurry  of  fpirits  into  which  this  accident  threw 
the  lady,  made  her  defpair  of  poflibly  finding  any 
ojher  convenience  to  meet  Jones  that  evening;  but 

'.'. ;  as 
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as  fhe  beo-an  a  little  to  recover  from  her  uneafinefs  at 
the  difappointment,  fhe  let  her  thoughts  to  work, 
when  luckily  it  came  into  her  head  to  propofe  to 
Sophia  to  go  to  the  play,  which  was  immediately 
confented  to,  and  a  proper  lady  provided  for  her 
companion.  Mrs.  Honour  was  likewife  difpatched 
with  Mrs.  Etoff  on  the  fame  errand  of  pleafure ; 
and  thus  her  own  houfe  was  left  free  for  the  fafe  re- 
ception of  Mr.  Jones,  with  whom  llie  promifed  her- 
felf  two  or  three  hours  of  uninterrupted  converfa- 
tion,  after  her  return  from  the  place  where  fhe  dined, 
which  was  at  a  friend's  houfe  in  a  pretty  diftant  part 
of  the  town,  near  her  old  place  of  affignation,  where 
ihe  had  engaged  herfelf  before  Hie  was  well  apprized 
of  the  revolution  that  had  happened  in  the  mind  and 
morals  of  her  late  confidante. 


CHAP.     X, 

A  chapter  whichy  though  floor t^  may  dr(iw  tears  from 
Jome  eyes. 

MR.  Jones  was  juft  drefTed  to  wait  on  lady  Bel- 
lafton,  when  Mrs.  Miller  rapped  at  his  door ; 
and  being  admitted,  very  earneilly  defired  his  com- 
pany below  ftairs  to  drink  tea  in  the  parlour. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  room,  flie  prefently 
introduced  a  perfon  to  him,  faying,  *  This,  Sir,  is 
•^  my  coufin,  who  hath  been  fo  greatly  beholden  to 

♦  your  goodnefs,  for  which  he  begs  to  return  you 

*  his  fincereft  thanks.' 

The  man  had  fcarce  entered  upon  that  fpecch, 
which  Mrs.  Miller  had  fo  kindly  prefaced,  when  both 
Jones  and  he  looking  ftedfaftly  at  each  other,  fliowed 
at  once  the  utmqil  tokens  of  furprize.  The  voice  of 
the  latter  began  inflantly  to  faulter ;  and,  infbead  of 
finifliing  his  fpecch,  he  funk  down  into  a  chair,  cry- 
ing, ^  It  is  fo,  I  am  convinced  it  is  fo  !* 

0^3  '-  Blcfs 
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'  Blcfs  mc,  whiit's  the  meaning  of  this,'  cries  Mrs. 
Miller,  '  you  are  not  ill,  I  hope^  coufin  ?  Some  water, 

*  a  clram  this  inftant.' 

*  Be  not  frighted.  Madam,'  cries  Jones,  *  I  have 
^  almoft  as  much  need  of  a  dram  as  your  coufin, 

*  We  are  equally  furprized  at  this  unexpected  meet- 
'  ing.  Your  coufin  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
»  Mrs.  Miller.' 

'  An  acquaintance  1'  cries  the  man.  —  *^  Oh 
^  heaven  !' 

*  Ay,  an  acquaintance,'  repeated  Jones,  *  and  an 
^  honoured  acquaintance  too.     When  I  do  not  love 

*  and  honour  the  man  who  dares  venture  every  thing 

*  to  preferve  his  wife  and  children  from  inftant  de- 

*  ftruflion,  m.ay  I  have  a  friend  capable  of  difown- 
'^  ing  me  in  adverfity.' 

*  O  you  are  an  excellent  young  man,'  cries  Mrs. 
Miller, — '  yes,  indeed,  poor  creature  !  he  hath  ven- 

*  tured  every  thing — If  he  had  not  had  one  of  the 
■f  bed  of  conilitutions,  it  muft  have  killed  him.' 

*  Couun,'  cries  the  man,  who  had  now  pretty 
well  recovered  himfelf  j  '  this  is  the  angel  fromhea- 

*  ven  whom  I  meant.  This  is  he  to  whom  before 
'  I  faw  you,  I  owed  the  prefervation  of  my  Peggy. 

*  Pie  it  was  to  whofe  generofity  every  comfort,  every 

*  fupport  which  I  have  procured  for  her,  was  owing, 
^  He  is  indeed  the  worthieft,  braveft,  noblefh  of  all 

*  human  beings.  O  coufin,  I  have  obligations  to  this 
''  gentleman  of  fuch  a  nature  !' 

*  Mention  nothing  of  obligations,'  cries  Jones 
eagerly,  *  not  a  word,  I  infift  upon  it,  not  a  word,* 
(meaning,  I  ilippofc,  that  he  would  not  have  him 
betray  the  affair  of  the  robbery  to  any  perfon) — '  If 
'  by  the  trifie  you  have  received  from  me,  I  have 
^  preferved  a  v/hole  family,  fur^  pleafure  was  never 

*  bought  fo  cheap.' 

'  O,  Sir  !'  cries  the  man,   '  I  will>  you  could  this 

*  inftant  fee  r.v/  houfe.     If  any  perfon  had  ever  a 

*  right  to  the  pleafure  you  mention,  I  am  convinced 

^i^; 
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it  is  yoiirfelf.  My  coufin  teils  me,  fhe  acquainted 
you  with  the  diftrefs  in  which  fhe  found  us.  That, 
Sir,  is  all   greatly  removed,   and  chiefly  by  your 

goodncfs. My  children  have  now  a  bed  to  lie 

on, and  they  have —they  have 

eternal  bleflmgs  reward  you  for  it they  have 

bread  to  eat.  My  little  boy  is  recovered;  my  wife 
is  out  of  danger,  and  I  am  happy.  Ail,  all  owing 
to  you.  Sir,  and  to  my  coufin  here,  one  of  the  bell 
of  women.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  muft  fee  you  at  my 
hoiUe. — Indeed  my  wife  mufb  fee  you,  and  thank 
you. — My  children  too  muft  exprefs  their  grati- 
tude.  Indeed,   Sir,  they  are  not   without  a 

fenfe  of  their  obligation  ;  but  what  is  my  feeling 
when  I  refledl  to  v/hom  I  owe,  that  they  are  now 

capable  of  exprefllng  their    gratitude. -O, 

Sir  !  the  little  hearts  which  you  have  warmed  had 
now  been  cold  as  ice  without  your  affiftance.' 
Here  Jones  attempted  to  prevent  the  poor  man 
from  proceeding;  but  indeed  the  overflowmg  o{  his 
own  heart  would  of  itfelt  have  ftopped  his  words. 
And  now  Mrs.  Miller  likewife  began  to  pour  forth 
thankfgivings,  as  well  in  her  own  name,  as  in  that 
of  her  coufin,  and  concluded  with  faying,  '  She 
'  doubted  not  but  fuch  goodnefs  would  meet  a  glo- 

*  rious  reward.' 

Jones  anfwered,  '  He  had  been  fufficiently  re- 

*  warded  already.  Your  coufin's  account.  Madam,' 
faid  he,  '  hath  given  me  a  fenfation  more  pleafing 
'  than  I  have  ever  known.     He  muft  be  a  wretch 

*  who  is  unmoved  at  hearing  fuch  a  ftory ;  how  tranf- 

*  porting  then  muft  be   the  thought  of  having  hap- 

*  pily  adted  a  part  in  this  fcene  !  If  there  are  men 
'  who  cannot  feel  the  delight  of  giving  happinefs  to 

*  others,  I  fincerely  pity  them,  as  they  are  incapa- 

*  ble  of  tafting  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater 
*■  honour,   a  higher  intereft,  and  a  fweeter  pleafure, 

*  than  the  ambitious,  the  avaricious,  or  the  volup- 
1  tuous  man  can  ever  obtain.' 

0.4  The 
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The  hour  of  appointment  being  now  come,  Jones 
was  forced  to  take  a  hafty  leave,  but  not  before  he 
had  heartily  fhaken  his  friend  by  the  liand,  and  de- 
fired  to  fee  him  again  as  foon  as  poffible ;  promif- 
ing,  that  he  would  himfelf  take  the  firft  opportu- 
nity of  vifiting  him  at  his  own  houfe.  He  then  ftept 
into  his  chair,  and  proceeded  to  lady  Bellafton's, 
greatly  exulting  in  the  happinefs  which  he  had  pro- 
cured to  this  poor  family  ;  nor  could  he  forbear  re- 
fiefting,  without  horror,  on  the  dreadful  confequences 
which  mufb  have  attended  them,  had  he  liftened 
rather  to  the  voice  of  ftriil  juftice  than  to  that  of 
mercy,  when  he  was  attacked  on  the  high  road. 

Mrs.  Miller  fving  forth  the  praifes  of  Jones  during 
the  whole  evening,  in  which  Mr.  Anderfon,  while  he 
ftayed,  fo  palTionately  acofipanied  her,  that  he  was 
often  on  the  very  point  of  mentioning  the  circum- 
ilances  of  the  robbery.  However,  he  luckily  recol- 
letted  himfelf,  and  avoided  an  indifcretion  which 
v/ouid  have  been  fo  much  the  greater,  as  he  knew 
Mrs.  Miller  to  be  extremely  ftrid:  and  nice  in  her 
principles.  He  was  likewife  well  apprized  of  the 
loquacity  of  this  lady;  and  yet  fuch  was  his  grati- 
tude, that  it  had  ahnofl:  got  the  better  both  of  dif- 
cretion  and  Iname,  and  made  him  publifh  that  which 
would  have  defamed  his  own  charafter,  rather  than 
om.it  any  circumftances  which  might  do  the  fullell 
honour  to  his  benefaftor. 

CHAP.     XI. 

I?2  which  the  reader  ivill  he/urprized. 

MR.  Jones  was  rather  earlier  th^n  the  rime  ap- 
pointed, ancl  earlier  than  the  lady,  whofe  ar- 
rival was  hindered,  not  only  by  the  c^iftance  of  the 
place  where  fhe  dined,  but  by  fome  other  crofs  ac- 
cidents, very  vexatious  to  one  in  her  fituation  of 
mind.  He  was  accordingly  fliewn  in  to  the  drawing- 
room. 
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room,  where  he  had  not  been  many  minutes  before 
the  door  opened,  and  in  canne  — — «-  no  other  than 
Sophia  herfelf,  who  had  left  the  play  before  the  end 
of  the  firft  a6l  j  for  this,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
being  a  new  play,  at  which  two  large  parties  met, 
the  one  to  dam.n,  and  the  other  to  applaud,  a  violent 
uproar,  and  an  engagement  between  the  two  parties, 
had  fo  terrified  our  heroine,  that  fhe  was  glad  to  put 
herfelf  under  the  proteflion  of  a  young  gentleman, 
who  fafely  conveyed  her  to  her  chair.    • 

As  lady  Bellafton  had  acquainted  her  that  fhe 
fliould  not  be  at  home  till  late,  Sophia  expefting  to 
find  no  one  in  the  room,  came  haltily  in,  and  went 
direcStly  to  a  glafs  which  almoll  fronted  her,  without 
once  looking  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 

where  theftatue  of  Jones  now  ftood  motioniefs. 

In  this  glafs  it  was,  after  contemplating  her  own 
lovely  face,  that  fhe  firft  difcovered  the  faid  ftatue; 
when  inftantly  turning  about,  Ihe  perceived  the  re- 
ality of  the  vifion  :  upon  which  fiie  gave  a  violent 
fcream,  ajid  fcarce  preferved  herfelf  from  fainting, 
till  Jones  was  able  to  move  to  her,  and  fupport  her 
in  his  arms. 

To  paint  the  looks  or  thoughts  of  either  of  thefe 
lovers  is  beyond  my  power.  As  their  fenfations, 
from  their  m'Jtual  filence,  may  be  judged  to  have 
been  too  big  for  their  own  utterance,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  I  fhould  be  able  to  exprcfs  them  : 
and  the  misfortune  is,  that  few  of  my  readers  have 
been  enough  in  love,  to  feel  by  their  own  herats 
what  pail  at  this  time  in  theirs. 

After  a  fliort  paufe,  Jones,  with  faultering  ac- 
cents, faid, <  I  fee.  Madam,  you  are  furprized' 

'Surprized!'    anfwered  Ihe  j    'Oh  heavens! 

'  Indeed,  I  am  furprized.  I  almoll  doubt  whether 
'  you  are  the  perlon  you  feem.'  '  Indeed,'  cries 
h.e,  *  my  Sophia,  pardon  me.  Madam,  for  this  once 
'  calling  you  fo,  I  am  that  very  wretclied  Jones,  whom 
*  fortune^  after  fpm,anydifappointmcnts,!iath,  at  lail, 

*  kindly 
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*  kindly  conduced  to  you.   Oh !  my  Sophia,  did  you 

*  know  the  thoufand  torments  1  have  fuffered  in  this 
Mong,  fruitlefs  purfuit.'  —  *  Purfuit  of  whom?' 
faid  Sophia,  a  little  recolle6ling  herfelf,  and  afium- 
ing  a  referved  air, *  Can  you  be  i'o  cruel  to  an< 

*  that  queftion  ?'  cries  Jones,   *  Need  I  fay  of  you?' 

*  Of  me  ?'    anfvvcred  Sophia :    *  Hath  Mr.  Jones 

*  then  any  fuch  important  bufinefs  with  me  ?'    *  To 

*  fome,  Madam,'  cries  Jones,  *  this  might  fecm  an 
'  im.portan'c  bufmefs.'  (givingher  the  pocket-book.) 
'  I  hope,  Madam,  you  will  find  it  of  the  fame  value, 

*  as  when  it  was  loft.'  Sophia  took  the  pocket-book, 
and  was  going  to  fpeak,  when  he  interrupted  her, 

thus  : '  Let  us  not,  I  befeech  you,  lofe  one  of 

^  thefe  precious  moments  which  fortune  hath  fo  kindly 
^  fent  us.  —  O  my  Sophia!  I  have  bufinefs  of  a  much 

*  fuperior  kind. Thus,  on  my  knees,  let  me  afl< 

*  your  pardon.' *  My  pardon,'  cries  Ihe  j  ■ 

^  Sure,  Sir,  after  what  is  paft,  you  cannot  expe6l, 
'  after  what  I  have  heard — .'  *  I  fcarce  know  what  I 
'  fay,'  anfwered  Jones.  *  By  heavens  !  I  fcarce  wifli 
^  you  ihould  pardon  me.    O  my  Sophia!  henceforth 

*  never  call  away  a  thought  on  fuch  a  wretch  as  I 

*  am.     If  any  vemembrance  of  me  Ihould  ever  in- 

*  trude  to  give  a  moment's  uneafmefs  to  that  tender 

*  bofomi,  think  of  my  unworthinefs  j   and  let  the  re- 

*  m.embrance  of  what  paft:  at  Upton  blot  me  for  ever 
'  from  your  mind/ 

Sophia  ftood  trembling  all  this  while.  Her  face 
was  whiter  than  fnow,  and  her  heart  was  throbbing 
through  her  ftays.  But  at  the  mention  of  Upton,  a 
blufh  arofe  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes,  which  before 
ilie  had  fcarce  lifted  up,  were  turned  upon  Jones  with 
a  glance  of  difdain.  He  underftood  this  filent  re- 
proach,  and  replied  to  it  thus  :   *  O  my  Sophia  !  my 

*  only  love  !  you  cannot  hate  or  defpife  me  more  for 

*  v/hat  happened  there,  than  I  do  myfelf :  but  yet  do 
'  me  the  juftice  to  think,  that  my  heart  was  never 

*  unfaithful  to  you.     That  had  no  Ihare  in  the  folly 

*  I  was 
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*  I  was  guilty  of  i  it  was  even  then  unalterably 
'  yours.  Though  I  delpaired  of  poflelTing  you,  nay, 
'  ahTipft  of  ever  feeing  you  more,  I  doated  flill  on 

*  your  charming  idea,  and  could  ferioufly  love  no 
f  other  woman.     But  if  my  heart  had  not  been  en- 

*  gaged,  fhe,  into  whofe  company  I  accidentally  fell 

*  at  that  curfed  place,  was  not  an  objeft  of  ferious 

*  love.  Believe  me,  my  angel,  I  never  have  fe.en  her 
'  from  that  day  to  this ;  and  never  intend,  or  defire, 

*  to  fee  her  again.'  Sophia,  in  her  heart,  was  very 
glad  to  hear  this;  but  forcing  into  her  face  an  air  of 
more  coldnefs  than  Ihe  had  yet  aflumed  ;  '  Why,' 
iaid  fhe,    *  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  take  the  trouble  to 

*  make  a  defence  where  you  are  not  accufed  ?   If  I 

*  thought  it  worth  while  to   accufe  you,  I  have  a 

*  charge  of  unpardonable  nature  indeed.'     *  What  is 

*  it,  for  heaven's  fake  ?'  anfwered  Jones,  trembling 
and  pale,  expeding  to  hear  of  his  amour  with  lady 
Bellafton.     *  Oh,'  faid  fhe,  '  how  is  it  pofTible  !  can 

*  every  thing  noble,  and  every  thing  bafe,  be  lodged 
^  together  in  the  fame  bofom  ?'  Lady  Bellafton,  and 
the  ignominious  circumftance  of  having  been  kept, 
rofe  again  in  his  mind,  and  ftopt  his  mouth  from  any 
reply.    *  Could  I  have  expecSted,'  proceeded  Sophia, 

*  fuch  treatment  from  you  ?  Nay,  from  any  gentle- 

*  man,  from  any  man  of  honour?  To  have  my  name 
^  traduced  in  public ;   in  inns,  among  the  meaneft 

*  vulgar !  to  have  any  little  favours  that  my  un- 
^  guarded  heart  may  have  too  lightly  betrayed  me  to 

*  grant,  boafted  of  there  !  nay,  even  to  hear  that  you 
f  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  my  love  !' 

Nothing  could  equal  Jones's  furprize  at  thefe  words 
of  Sophia;  but  yet,  not  being  guilty,  he  was  much 
k'fs  embarrafled  how  to  defend  himfelf,  than  if  flie 
had  touched  that  tender  ftring,  at  which  his  confci- 
tnce  had  been  alarmed.  By  fome examination  he  pre- 
fendy  found,  that  her  fuppofing  him  guilty  of  fo  fhock- 
ing  an  outrage  againft  his  love,  and  her  reputation, 
-vas  entirely  owing  to  Partridge's  talk  at  the  inns,  be- 
fore 
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fore  landlords  and  fervants ;  for  Sophia  confefled  to 
him,  it  v/as  from  them  that  Ihe  received  her  intelli- 
gence. He  had  no  very  great  difhculty  to  make  her 
believe  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  an  offence  fo 
foreign  to  his  charafter  :  but  flie  had  a  great  deal  to 
hinder  him  from  going  inftantly  home,  and  putting 
Partridge  to  death,  which  he  more  than  once  fwore 
he  would  do.  This  point  being  cleared  up,  they  foon 
found  themfelves  fo  well  pleafed  with  each  oth^r,  that 
Jones  quite  forgot  he  had  begun  the  converfation  with 
conjuring  her  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  him  ;  and 
fhe  was  in  a  temper  to  have  given  ear  to  a  petition 
ofa  very  different  nature:  for  before  they  were  aware, 
they  had  both  gone  fo  far,  that  he  let  fall  fome  words 
that  founded  like  a  propofal  of  marriage.  To  v/hich 
fhe  replied,  '  That,  did  not  her  duty  to  her  father 

*  forbid  her  to  follow  her  own  inclinations,  ruin  with 
'  him  would  be  more  welcome  to  her,  than  the  moft 

*  affluent  fortune  with  another  man.'  At  the  men- 
tion of  the  word  ruin  he  llarted,  let  drop  her  hand, 
which  he  held  for  fome  time,  and  ftriking  his  breall 
with  his  own,  cried  out,  *  Oh,  Sophia !  can  I  then 
'  ruin  thee  ?  No  j  by  heavens,  no  !  I  never  will  a6t 

*  fo  bafe  a  part.     Deareft  Sophia,  whatever  it  colts 

*  me,  I  will  renounce  you ;  I  will  give  you  up :  I 
«  will  tear  all  fuch  hopes  from  my  heart,  as  are  in- 
<  confiftent  with  your  real  good.  My  love  I  will 
'  ever  retain,  but  it  fhall  be  in  filence;  it  ffiall  be  at  a 
^  diftance  from  you ;  it  Ihall  be  in  fome  foreign  land ; 
'  from  whence  no  voice,  no  figh  of  mydefpair,  fhail 

*  ever  reach  and  difturb  your  ears.     And  when  I  am 

*  dead' — He  would  have  gone  on,  but  was  ftopt  by 
a  flood  of  tears  which  Sophia  let  fall  in  his  bofom, 
upon  which  llie  leaned,  without  being  able  to  fpeak 
one  word.  He  kiffed  them  off,  which,  for  fome  mo- 
ments, fhe  allowed  him  to  do  without  any  refiftancej 
but  then  recoUeding  herfelf,  gently  withdrew  out 
of  his  arms  ;  and,  to  turn  the  difcourfe  from  a  fub- 
je6t  too  tender,  and  which  (he  found  fhe  could  not 

fupport^ 
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fupport,  bethought  herfelf  to  afk  him  aqueftion  fhe 
never  had  time  to  put  to  him  before,  '  How  he  came 
*  into  that  room  ?'  He  begun  to  flammer,  and  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  railed  her  fufpicions  by  the 
aniwer  he  was  going  to  give,  when,  at  once,  the 
door  opened,  and  in  came  lady  Bellafcon. 

Having  advanced  a  few  fteps,  and  feeing  Jones 
and  Sophia  together,  fhe  fuddenly  ftopt ;  when,  after 
a  paufe  of  a  few  moments,  recoilefting  herfelf  with 
admirable  prefence  of  mind,  fne  faid, — though  with 
fufficient  indications  of  furprize  both  in  voice  and 
countenance  — *  I  thought,  Mifs  Weftern,  you  had 
'  been  at  the  play  ?' 

Though  Sophia  had  no  opportunity  of  learning 
of  Jones  by  what  means  he  had  difcovered  her,  yet 
as  fne  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  real  truth,  or 
that  Jones  and  lady  Bellafton  were  acquainted,  fo  fhe 
was  very  little  confounded:  and  the  lefs,  as  the  lady 
had,  in  all  their converfations  on  the  fubjedt,  entirely 
taken  her  fide  againft  her  father.  With  very  little 
hefitation,  therefore,  lliewent  through  the  whole  flory 
of  what  had  happened  at  the  play-houfe,  and  the  caufc 
of  her  hafty  return. 

The  length  of  this  narrative  gave  lady  Bellafton  an 
opportunity  of  rallying  her  fpirits,  and  of  confidering 
in  what  manner  to  ad:.  And  as  the  behaviour  of 
Sophia  gave  her  hopes  that  Jones  had  not  betrayed 
her,  fhe  put  on  an  air  of  good-humour,  and  faid, 

*  I  fliould  not  have  broke  in  fo  abruptly  upon  you, 
'  Mifs  Weftern,  if  I  had  known  you  had  company.' 

Lady  Bellafton  fixed  her  eyes  on  Sophia  whilft  flie 
fpoke  thefe  words.  To  which  that  poor  young  lady, 
having  her  face  overfpread  with  bluflies  and  confufion, 
anfwered,  in  a  ftammering  voice,  '  I  am  fure,  Ma- 

*  dam,  I  fliall  always  tliink  the  honour  of  your  lady- 

*  fhip's  company '    '  I  hope,  at  leaft,'  cries  lady 

Bellafton,  *  I  interrupt  no  bufmefs.' — *  No  Madam,' 
anfwered  Sophia,  *  our  bufinefs  was  at  an  end.  Your 

*  ladyfliip  may  be  pleafcd  to  remember,  I  have  often 

*  mentioned 
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*  mentioned  the  lofsof  my  pocket-book,  which  this 

*  gentleman,  having  very  luckily  found,  was  fo  kind 

*  to  return  it  to  me  with  the  bill  in  it.' 

Jones,  ever  fince  the  arrival  of  lady  Bellafton,  had 
been  ready  to  fink  with  fear.  He  fat  kicking  his 
heels,  playingwith  his  fingers,  and  looking  more  like 
a  fool,  if  it  bepolTible,  than  a  young  booby  'fquire, 
when  he  is  firft  introduced  into  a  polite  aflembly.  He 
began,  however,  now  to  recover  hilnfelf;  and  taking 
a  hint  from  the  behaviour  of  lady  Bellaflon,  who,  he 
faw,  did  not  intend  to  claim  any  acquaintance  with 
him,  he  refolved  as  entirely  to  afFc(5t  the  ftranger  on 
his  part.     He  faid,  ^  Ever  fince  he  had  the  pocket- 

*  book  in  his  poflefTion,  he  had  ufed  great  diligence 

*  in  enquiring  out  the  lady  whofe  name  was  writ  in 
•^  it }  but  never  till  that  day  could  be  fo  fortunate  to 

*  difcover  her.' 

Sophia  had,  indeed,  mentioned  the  lofs  of  her 
pocket-book  toladyBellafton;  but  as  Jones,  for  fome 
reafon  or  other,  had  never  once  hinted  to  her  that  it 
v/as  in  his  poiTefllon,  fhe  believed  not  one  fyllable  of 
what  Sophia  now  laid,  and  Vv^onderfuUy  admired  the 
extreme  quicknefs  of  the  young  lady,  in  inventing 
Uich  an  excufe.  The  reafon  of  Sophia's  leaving  the 
playhoufe  met  with  no  better  credit^  and  though  fhe 
could  not  account  for  the  meeting  between  thefe 
two  lovers,  flie  was  firmly  perfuaded  it  was  not  ac- 
cidental. 

With  an  affedled  fmiie,  therefore,  flie  faid — *  In- 

*  deed,  Mifs  Weftern,  you  have  had  very  good  luck 

*  in  recovering  your  mioney.    Not  only  as  it  fell  into 

*  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  honour,  but  as  he  hap- 

*  pened  to  difcover  to  wliom  it  belonged.     I  think 

*  you  would  not  confent  to  have  it  advertifed. It 

*  was  great  good  fortune.  Sir,    that  you  found  out 

*  to  whom  the  note  belonged.' 

'  O  Madam,'  cries  Jones,  ^  it  v/as  inclofed  in  a 
<  pocket-book,  in  which  the  young  lady's  name  was 

*  written.' 

'  That 
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'  That  was  very  fortunate  indeed,'  cries  the  lady: 
— 'And  it  was  no  lefs  fo,  that  you  heard  Mifs  Vv^eftern 

*  was  at  my  houlej  for  Ihe  is  very  little  known.' 

Jones  had  at  length  perfeftly  recovered  his  fpirits ; 
and  as  he  conceived  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
fatisfying  Sophia,  as  to  the  queftion  fhe  had  afked 
him  jufi  before  lady  Bellafton  came  in,  he  proceeded 
thus  :  *  Why,  Madam,'  anfwcred  he,  *  it  was  by  the 
'  luckieft  chance  imaginable  I  made  this  difcovery. 

*  I  was  mentioning  what  I  had  found,  and  the  name 

*  of  the  owner,  the  other  night,  to  a  lady  at  the  maf- 
'  querade,  who  told  me,  fhe  believed  fhe  knew  where 

*  I  might  fee  Mifs  Weftern  ;  and  if  I  would  come  to 
*^  her  houfe  the  next  morning,  fhe  would  inform  me, 

*  I  went  according  to  her  appointment,  but  fhe  was 

*  not  at  home  s  nor  could  I  ever  meet  with  her  till 

*  this  morning,  when  fne  directed  m.e  to  your  lady- 

*  fhip's  houfe.     I  came  accordingly,  and  did  myfelf 

*  the  honour  to  afk  for  your  ladyfhip ;  and  upon  my 

*  faying  that  I  had  very  particular  bufmefs,  a  fervant 

*  fhewed  m.e  into  this  room  ;  where  I  had  not  been 

*  long   before  the   young  lady  returned  from  the 
'  play.' 

Upon  his  mentioning  the  mafquerade,  he  looked 
very  flily  at  lady  Bellallon,  without  any  fear  of  be- 
ing remarked  by  Sophia  ;  for  flie  was  vifibly  too 
much  confounded  to  make  any  obfervations.  This 
hint  a  little  alarmed  the  lady,  and  fhe  was  filent ; 
whcnjones,  whofaw  the  agitations  of  Sophia's  mind, 
refolved  to  take  the  only  method  of  relieving  her, 
which  was  by  retiring:  but  before  he  did  this,  he 
faid,  *  I  believe.  Madam,  it  is  cuftomary  to  give 

*  feme  reward  on  thefe  occafions ; — I  muft  infill  on 

*  a  very  high  one  for  my  honefty  ; it  is,  Madam, 

*  no  lefs  than  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  pay 

*  anotlier  vifit  here.' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  lady,  '  I  make  no  doubt  that 

*  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  my  doori  are  never  fhut 

*  to  people  of  fafluon,' 

Jones 
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.    Jones  then,  after  proper  ceremonials,  departed, 
highly  to  his  own  fatisfaftion,  and  no  lefs  to  that  of  • 
Sophia  ;    who  was  terribly  alarmed  left  lady  Bel- 
lafton  fhould  difcover  what  fhe  knew  already  but  too 
well. 

Upon  the  ftairs  Jones  met  his  old  acquaintance 
Mrs.  Honour,  who,  notwithftanding  all  fhs  had  faid 
againft  him,  was  now  fo  well-  bred  to  behave  with 
great  civility.  This  meeting  proved  indeed  a  lucky 
circumftance,  as  he  communicated  tc  her  the  houfe 
where  he  lodged,  with  v/hich  Sophia  was  acquainted. 

CHAP.     XII. 

In  -H'hich  the  thirteenth  Book  is  concluded. 

r*|~^HE  elegant  lord  Shaftfbury  fomeAvhere  objects 

I  to  telling  too  much  truth:  by  which  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  that,  in  fome  caies,  to  lie,  is  not  only 
excufable  but  commendable. 

And  fureiy  there  are  no  perfons  who  may  fo  pro- 
perly challenge  a  right  to  this  commendable  devia- 
tion from  truth,  as  young  v/omen  in  the  affair  of 
love  ;  for  which  they  may  plead  precept,  education, 
and  above  ail,  the  lan^lion,  nay,  I  may  lay  the  ne- 
ceiTity  of  cuftom.,  by  which  they  are  reilrained,  not , 
from  fubmitting  to  the  honefh  impulfes  of  nature  (for 
that  would  be  a  foolifn  prohibition)  but  from  own- 
ing them. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  afhamed  to  fay,  that  our 
heroine  now  purfued  the  dictates  of  the  above-men-' 
tioned  right  honourable  phiiofopher.  As  llie  was 
perfeclly  fatisiied  then,  that  lady  Beliafton  was  igno- 
rant of  the  perfon  of  Jones,  fo  fhe  determined  to 
keep  her  in  that  ignorance,  though  at  the  expence  of 
a  little  fibbing. 

Jones  had  not  been  long  gone,  before  lady  Bel- 
iafton cry'd,  '  Upon  m»y  word,  a  good  pretty  young 

*  fellow;  I  welder  who  he  is;  for  I  don't  remember 

*  ever  to  have  k^n  his  face  before.' 

*  Nor 
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'  Nor  I  neither,  Madam,'  cries  Sophia,  '  I  muft 
fj.y  he  behaved  very  handlbmely  in  relation  to  my 
note.' 

'  Yes ;  and  he  is  a  very  handfome  fellow,'  faid 
the  lady ;   '  don't  you  thinic  fb  ?' 

*  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  him,'  anfwered 
Sophia,   '  but  I  thought  he  feemed  rather  aukward, 

*  and  ungenteel  than  otherwife.' 

*  You  are  extremely  right,'  cries  lady  Bellafton  : 
'  you  may  fee,  by  his  manner,  that  he  hath  not  kept 

■  good  company.    Nay,  notwithftanding  his  return- 
'  ing  your  note,   and  refufing  the  reward,  I  almoft 

■  quellion  whether  he  is  a  gentleman.         ■  I  hava 
'  always obferved  there  is  a  fometiiing  in  perfons  well- 

*  born,  which  others  can  never  acquire. 1  think 

'  I  will  give  orders  not  to  be  at  home  to  him.' 

*■  Nay,  fure,  Madam,'  anfwered  Sophia,  *  one  can't 

*  fufpect  after  what  he  hath  done ;  —  befides,  if  your 

*  ladyfhip  obferved  him,  there  was  an  elegance  in  his 

*  difcourfe,  a  delicacy,  aprettinefs  of  exprelfion  that, 
<■  that ' 

'  I  confefs,'  faid  lady  Bellafton,   '  the  fellow  hath 

*  words And  indeed,   Sophia,  you  muft  forgive 

'  me,  indeed  you  mull.* 

*  I  forgive  your  ladylliip  !'  faid  Sophia. 

'  Yes,  indeed  you  muft,'  anfwered  flie  laughing; 

*  for  1  had  a  horrible  fufpicion  when  I   firft  came 
'  into  the  room 1  vow  you  muft  forgive  itj  but 

*  I  fufpected  it  was  Mr.  Jones  himfelf.' 

'  Did  your  ladylliip  indeed?'  cries  Sophia,  blulh- 
ing,  and  affecting  a  laugh. 

'  Yes,  I  vow  I  did,'  anfwered  flie,   ^  I  can't  ima- 

*  gine  v/hat  put  it  into  my  head  :  for  give  the  fel- 

*  low  his  due,   he  was  genteelly  drelt  5    which,    I 

*  think,  dear  Sophy,  is  not  commonly  the  cafe  with. 

*  your  friend.' 

^  This  raillery,'  cries  Sophia,  *  is  a  little  cruel, 
'  lady  Bellaiton,  alter  my  promife  to  your  lady- 
'  fhip.' 

Vol.  VII.  R  <  Not 
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'  Not  at  all,  child,'  fuid  the  lady ; '  It  would 

*  have  been  cruel  before;  but  after  you  promifed  me 
'  never  to  marry  without  your  father's  confent,  in 

*  which  you  know  is  im.plied  your  giving  up  Jones, 
'  fure  you  can  bear  a  little  raillery  on  a  paflion  which 

*  was  pardonable  enough  in  a  young  girl    in  the 

*  country,  and  of  which  you  tell  me  you  have  fo 

*  entirely  got  the  better.     What  mufl  I  think,  my 

*  dear  Sophy,  if  you  cannot   bear   a  little  ridicule 

*  even  on  his  drefs  ?  I  Ihall  begin  to  fear  you  are  very 

*  far  gone  indeed  ;   and  almoft  queftion  whether  you 

*  have  dealt  ingenuoufly  with  me.' 

'  Indeed,  Madam,'  cries  Sophia,  '  your  ladyihip 

*  miftakes  me,  if  you  imagine  I  had  any  concern  on 

*  his  account.' 

'  On  his  account!'  anfwered  the  lady:  '  You  muft 

*  have  miftaken  me ;   I  went   no   farther   than  his 

'  drefs  ; for  I  would  not  injure  your  tafte  by  any 

'  other  comparifon — I  don't  imagine,  my  dear  Sophy, 

*  if  your   Mr.  Jones    had    been    fuch  a  fellow  as 
'  this—' 

*  I  thought,'  fays  Sophia,  *  your  ladyfhip  had  al- 

*  lowed  him  to  be  handfome.' 

*  Whom,  pray?'  cried  the  lady,  haftily. 

*  Mr.  Jones,'  anfwered  Sophia; — and  immediately 
recollefting  herfclf,   ^  Mr.  Jones  ! no,  no  ;  I  aflc 

*  your  pardon  ; — I  mean  the  gentleman  who  was  juft 

*  now  here.' 

*  O  Sophy  !  Sophy  !'    cries  the  lady  -,  *  this  Mr. 

*  Jones,   I  am  afraid,  ftill  runs  in  your  head.' 

*  Then  upon  my  honour.  Madam,'    faid  Sophia,. 

*  Mr.  Jones  is  as  entirely  indifferent  to  me,  as  the 

*  gentleman  v/ho  juft  now  left  us.' 

'  Upon  my  honour,'  faid  lady  Bellafton, '  I  believe 
'  it.     Forgive  me,  therefore,  a  little  innocent  rail- 

*  lery ;  but  I  promife  you  I  will  never  mention  his 

*  name  any  more.' 

And  now  the  two  ladies  feparated,  infinitely  more 

to  the  delight  of  Sophia  than  of  lady  Bellafton,  wlio 

3  would 
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vvQuid  willingly  have  tormented  her  rival  a  little 
longer,  had  not  bufinefs  of  more  importance  called 
her  away.  As  for  Sophia,  her  mind  was  not  per- 
Teclly  eafy  under  this  firft  praftice  of  deceit :  upon 
which,  when  fhe  retired  to  her  chamber,  (lie  reflefted 
with  the  higheft  uneafinefs  and  confcious  Iliame. 
N^or  could  the  peculiar  hardfliip  of  her  fituation,  and 
'^he  necelTity  of  the  cafe,  at  all  reconcile  her  mind  to 
Jier  condudl ;  for  the  frame  of  her  mind  was  too  de- 
licate to  bear  the  thought  of  having  been  guilty  of 
:t  falfehood,  however  qualified  by  circumftances. 
Sor  did  this  thought  once  fuffer  her  to  clofe  her 
\  es  during  the  whole  fuccceding  night. 
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BOOK     XIV. 

Containing  two  days. 

CHAP.     I. 

An  Effay  to  prove  that  an  Author  ivill  write  the  letter j 
for  having  Joine  knowledge  of  the  Jubjecl  on  which  he 
writes. 

AS  feveral  gentlemen  in  thefe  times,  by  the  won- 
derful force  of  genius  only,  without  the  lead 
afliftance  of  learning,  perhaps,  without  being  well 
able  to  read,  have  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  the 
republic  of  letters  ;  the  modern  critics,  I  am  told, 
have  lately  begun  to  aflert,  that  all  kind  of  learn- 
ing is  entirely  ufelefs  to  a  writer;  and,  indeed,  no 
other  than  a  kind  of  fetters  on  the  natural  fpriteli- 
nefs  and  aftivity  of  the  imagination,  which  is  thus 
weighed  down,  and  prevented  from  foaring  to  thole 
high  flights  which  otherwife  it  would  be  able  to 
.reach. 

This 
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This  do61:rine,  I  am  afraid,  is,  at  prefent,  carried 
iTuich  too  far:  for  why  fhould  writing  ditfer  fo  much 
from  all  other  arts  ?  The  nimblenefs  of  a  dancing- 
mafter  is  not  at  all  prejudiced  by  being  taught  to 
move ;  nor  doth  any  mechanic,  I  believe,  exercife 
his  tools  the  worfe  by  having  learnt  to  ufe  them. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  that  Homer  or 
^'^irgil  would  have  writ  with  more  fire,  if,  inftead  of 
being  mafters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times,  they 
had  been  as  ignorant  as  moil  of  the  Authors  of  the 
prefent  age.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  all  the  imagina- 
tion, fire,  and  judgment  of  Pitt,  could  have  pro- 
duced thofe  oratiorLs  that  have  made  the  fenate  of 
Knghuid,  in  tliefe  our  times,  a  rival  in  eloquence  to 
(jrcece  and  Rome,  if  he  had  not  been  fo  well  read 
in  the  writings  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  as  to 
have  transferred  their  whole  fpirit  into  his  fpeeches, 
and  with  their  fpirit,  their  knowledge  too. 

I  would  not  here  be  underltood  to  infill  on  the 
lame  fund  of  learning  in  any  of  my  brethren,  as 
Cicero  perfuades  us  is  necelTary  to  the  compofition 
of  an  orator.  On  the  contrary,  very  little  reading 
is,  I  conceive,  necelTary  to  the  poet,  lefs  to  the  critic, 
and  the  leaft  of  all  to  the  politician.  For  the  firil, 
perhaps,  Byflie's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  a  few  of  our 
modern  poets,  may  fuffice  ;  for  the  fecond,  a  mo- 
derate heap  of  plays  j  and,  for  the  laft,  an  indif- 
Icrent  collection  of  political  journals. 

To  fay  the  truth,  1  require  no  more  than  that  a 
man  fliould  have  fome  little  knowledge  of  the  lubje6t 
on  which  he  treats,  according  to  the  old  maxim  of 
law,  ^cam  qui/que  norit  artem  in  edje  exerccat.  With 
this  alone  a  writer  may  fometimes  do  tolerably  well ; 
and  indeed  without  this,  all  the  other  learning  in  the 
world  will  Hand  him  in  little  Head. 

Forinilance,  let  us  fuppofe  that  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Ariftotle  and  Cicero,  Thucyditles  and  Livy,  could 
have  met  all  together,  and  have  clubbed  their  feveral 
tftlcnts  to  have  compofed  a  treatifc  on  the  art  of  danc- 
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ing;  I  believe  it  will  be  readily  agreed  they  could 
not  have  equalled  the  excellent  treatife  which  Mr. 
ElTex  hath  given  us  on  that  fubjcft,  entitled.  The 
Rudiments  of  genteel  Education.  And,  indeed, 
fliculd  the  excellent  Mr.  Broughton  be  prevailed  on 
to  fet  fift  to  paper,  and  to  complete  the  abovefaid  ru- 
duTients,  by  delivering  down  the  true  principles  of 
Athletics,  I  queftion  whether  the  world  will  have  any 
caufe  to  lament,  that  none  of  the  great  writers,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  have  ever  treated  about  that  noble 
and  ufeful  art. 

To  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  examples  in  fo  plain  a 
cafe,  and  to  come  at  once  to  my  point,  I  am  apt  to 
conceive,  that  one  reafon  why  many  Englifii  writers 
have  totally  failed  indefcribingthe  manners  of  upper 
life,  may  pofTibiy  be,  that  in  reality  they  knov/  no- 
thing of  it.  ' 

This  is  a  knowledge  unhappily  not  in  the  power 
of  many  Authors  to  arrive  at.  Books  will  give  us  a 
very  imperfeft  idea  of  it ;  nor  will  the  ftage  a  much 
better :  the  fine  gentleman  formed  upon  reading  the 
former  will  almoft  always  turn  out  a  pedant,  and  he 
who  rorms  himfelf  upon  the  latter,  a  coxcomb. 

Nor  are  the  chara£lers  drawn  from  thefe  models 
better  fupported.  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve  copied 
nature  ;  but  they  who  copy  them  draw  as  unlike  the 
prefent  age,  as  Hogarth  would  do  if  he  was  to  paint 
a  rout  or  a  drum  in  the  dreffes  of  Titian  and  of 
Vandyke.  In  fhort,  imitation  here  will  not  do  the 
bufinefs.  The  picture  mufc  be  after  nature  herfelf, 
A  true  knowledge  of  the  v/orld  is  gained  only  by 
converfation,  and  the  manners  of  every  rank  mull 
be  feen  in  order  to  be  known. 

Nov/  it  happens  that  this  higher  order  of  mortals 
is  not  to  be  feen,  like  all  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies, 
for  nothing,  in  the  ftreets,  lliops,  and  coffeehoufes : 
nor  are  they  fhev/n  like  the  upper  rank  of  animals, 
for  fo  miuch  a-piece.  In  fhort,  this  is  a  fight  to 
which  no  perfons  are  admitted,  without  one  or  other 
-  of 
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of  thefe  qualificationsjviz.  either  birth  or  fortune,  or, 
"hat  is  equivalent  to  both,  the  honourable  profefiion 
<u'a  gameiler.  And,  very  unluckily  for  the  world, 
r)erfons  fo  qualified  very  feldoni  care  to  take  upon 
rhemfclves  the  bad  trade  of  writing  ;  which  is  gene- 
'ally  entered  upon  by  the  lower  and  poorer  fort,  as 
:  is  a  trade  which  many  think  requires  no  kind  of 
ilock  to  fet  up  with. 

Hence  thofe  flrange  monfters  in  lace  and  embroi- 
dery, in  filics  and  brocades,  v/ith  vaft  wigs  and 
Jioops  i  which,  under  the  name  of  lords  and  ladies, 
'Irut  the  flage,''to  the  great  delight  of  attornies  and 
/icir  clerks  in  the  pit,  and  of  the  citizens  and  their 
■ipprentices  in  the  galleries  -,  and  v/hich  are  no  more 
tu  be  found  in  real  life,  than  the  centaur,  the  chimera, 
or  any  other  creature  of  mere  fiftion.  But  to  let  my 
reader  into  a  fecret,  this  knowledge  of  upper  life, 
though  very  neceffary  for  preventing  miftakes,  is  no 
very  great  refource  to  a  writer  whofe  province  is 
comedy,  or  that  kind  of  novels,  which,  like  this  I 
am  writing,  is  of  the  comic  clafs. 

What  Mr.  Pope  fays  of  women  is  very  applicable 
to  moft  in  this  ftation,  who  are  indeed  fo  entirely 
made  up  of  form  and  affedation,  that  they  liave  no 
character  at  all,  at  leaft,  none  which  appears.  I  will 
venture  to  fay  the  highefl  life  is  much  the  dulieil, 
and  affords  very  little  humour  or  entertainment. 
The  various  callings  in  lower  fpheres  produce  the 
great  variety  of  humorous  characters  ;  whereas  here, 
except  among  the  few  who  are  engaged  in  the  purfuic 
of  ambition,  and  the  fewer  ftill  v/ho  have  a  rclilh  for 
pleafurc,  all  is  vanity  and  fervile  imitation.  Drefnng 
and  cards,  eating  and  drinking,  bowing  and  cour- 
tefying,  make  up  the  bufinefs  of  their  lives. 

Some  there  are  however  of  this  rank,  upon  whom 
paflion  exercifes  its  tyranny,  and  hurries  them  far 
beyond  the  bounds  which  decorum  prefcribes  ;  of 
thefe,  the  ladies  are  as  much  diflinguilhed  by  their 
noble  intrepidity,  and  a  certain  fuperior  contemj^t  of 
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repuLation,  from  the  frail  ones  of  meaner  degree, 
as  a  virtuous  woman  of  quality  is  by  the  elegance 
and  delicacy  of  her  fentiments  from  the  honed  wife 
of  a  yeoman  or  fliopkeeper.  I/ady  Bellailon  v/as 
of  this  intrepid  chara61:er  j  but  let  not  my  country 
readers  conclude  from  her,  that  this  is  the  general 
conduft  of  women  of  fafliion,  or  that  we  mean  to 
reprefent  them  as  fuch.  They  might  as  well  fuppofe, 
that  every  clergyman  was  reprefented  byThwackum, 
or  every  foldier  by  enfign  Northerton. 

There  is  not  indeed  a  greater  error  than  thatwhich 
univerfally  prevails  among  the  vulgar,  who  borrow- 
ing their  opinion  from  fomc  ignorant  fatirid,  have 
affixed  the  character  of  lewdnefs  to  thefe  times.     On 
the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  there  never  was  lefs  of 
iove  intrigue  carried  on  among  perfons  of  condition, 
than  now.    Our  prefent  women  have  been  taught  by 
their  mothers  to  fix  their  thoughts  only  on  ambition 
and  vanity,  and  to  defpife  the  pleafures  of  love  as  un- 
worthy their  regard  ;  and  being  afterwards,  by  the 
care  of  fuch  mothers,   married  without  having  huf- 
bands,  they  feem  pretty  well  confirmed  in  the  juftnefs 
ofthofe  fentiments  J  whence  they  content  themfelves, 
for  the  dull  remainder  of  life,  with  the  purfuit  of 
more  innocent,  but  I  a,m  afraid  more  childifh  amufe- 
ments,  the  bare  mention  of  which  would  ill  fuit  with 
the  dignity  of  this  hiftory.     In  my  humble  opinion, 
the  true  charafterifbic  of  the  prefent  Beau  Monde,  is 
rather  folly  than  vice,  and  the  only  epithet  which  it 
defervc3  is  that  of  frivolous. 

C  H  A  P.     II. 

Containing  letters  and  other  matters  which  attend  amours. 


J 


ONES  had  not  been  long  at  home,  before  he 
received  the  following  letter : 

*  I  w^s 
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'  I  was  never  more  furprized  than  when  I  found 

*  you  was  gone.     When  you  left  the  room,  I  little 

*  imagined  you  intended  fo  have  left  the  houfe  without 

*  feeing  me  again.    Your  behaviour  is  all  of  a  piece, 

*  and  convinces  me  how  much  I  ought  to  defpife  a 

*  heart  which  can  doat  upon  an  idiot;  though  I  know 

*  not  whether  I  {hould  not  admire  her  cunning  more 
'  than  her  fimplicity  :  wonderful  both  !  For  though 
^  file  underftood  not  a  word  of  what  paffed  between 

'  us,  ilie  yet  had  the  fkill,  the  alfurance,  the 

'  what  fhall  I  call  it  ?  to  deny  to  my  face,  that  fhe 

*  knows  you,  or  ever  faw  you  before. Was  this 

^  a  fcheme  laid  betv/een  you,  and  have  you  been  bafe 
^  enough  to  betray  me  ? O  how  I  defpife  her, 

*  you,  and  all  the  world,  but  chiefly  myfelf!  for 

*  I  dare  not  v/rite  what  I  fhould  afterwards  run  mad 

*  to  read;  but  remember,  I  candetefl  as  violently  as 

*  I  have  loved.' 

Jones  had  but  little  time  given  him  to  reflefb  on 
this  letter,  before  a  fecond  was  brought  him  from  the 
fame  hand ;  and  this,  likewife,  v/e  Ihall  fet  down  in 
the  precifc  words. 

*  When  you  confider  the  hurry  of  fpirits  in  which 
'I  muft  have  writ,  you  cannot  be  furprized  at  any 

*  expreffions  in  my  former  note. Yet,  perhaps, 

<  on  refledlion,  they  were  rather  too  warm.     At  lealt 

<  I  would,  if  poflible,  think  all  owing  to  the  odious 
'  playhoufe,  and  to  the  impertinence  of  a  fool,  which 

*  detained  me  beyond   my  appointment. How 

*  eafy  is  it  to  think  well  of  thole  we  love  ? Per- 

^  haps  you  defire  I  fliould  think  fo.    I  have  refolved 

*  to  fee  you  to-night ;  fo  come  to  me  immediately. 

*  P.  S.  I  have  ordered  to  be  at  home  to  none 

*  but  yourf(;lf. 
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*  P.  6'.  Mr.  Jones  will  imagine  I  Hiall  affift  him 
'  in  his  defence;  for  I  believe  he  cannot  de- 

*  fire  to  impofe  on  me  more  than  I  defire  to 

*  impofe  on  myfelf. 

'  P.  S,  Come  immediately.* 

To  the  men  of  intrigue  I  refer  the  determination, 
whether  the  angry  or  the  tender  letter  gave  the 
greateil  uneafinefs  to  Jones.  Certain  it  is,  he  had  no 
violent  inclination  to  pay  any  more  vifits  that  even- 
ing, unlefs  to  one  fingle  perfon.  However,  he  thought 
his  honour  engaged,  and  had  not  this  been  motive 
fufficierit,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  blow  the 
temper  of  lady  Bellafton  into  that  fiame  of  which  he 
had  reafon  to  think  it  fufceptible,  and  of  which  he 
feared  the  confequence  might  be  a  difcovery  ta 
Sophia,  which  he  dreaded.  After  fome  difcontent- 
ed  walks  therefore  about  the  room,  he  was  preparing 
to  depart,  when  the  lady  kindly  prevented  him,  not 
by  another  letter,  but  by  her  own  prefence.  She  enter- 
ed the  room  very  difordered  in  her  drefs,  and  very 
difcompofed  in  her  looks,  and  threw  herfelf  into  a 
chair,  where  having  recovered  her  breath,  flie  faid, 

'  You  fee.  Sir,  when  women  have  gone  one 

length  too  far,  they  will  ftop  at  none.  If  any 
perfon  would  have  fworn  this  to  me  a  week  ago, 
I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  myfelf.'  *  I  hope. 
Madam,'  faid  Jones,  '  my  charming  lady  Bellafton 
will  be  as  difficult  to  believe  any  thing  againftone 
who  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  many  obligations  ffie 
hath  conferred  upon  him.'  "  Indeed  !'  fays  flie, 
fenfible  of  obligations !  Did  I  exped  to  hear  fuch 
cold  language  from  Mr.  Jones  ?'  *  Pardon  m.e, 
my  dear  angel,'  faid  he,  '  if  after  the  letters  I 
have  received,  the  terrors  of  your  anger,  though  I 

know  not  how  I  have  deferved  it.'- *  And 

have  I  then,'  fays  fhe  v/ith  a  fmile^  *  fo  angry  a 

<  covnte- 
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"^  countenance  ? — Flave  I  really  brought  a  chiding 

*  face  with  me  r' — '  If  there  be  honour  in  man,' 
faid  he,   *  I  have  done  nothing  to  merit  your  anger. 

*  — You  remember  the  appointment  you  fent  me, 
'  — I  went  in  purfuance.' — '  I  befeech  you,'  cried 

The,   *  do  not  run  through  the  odious  recital. . 

'  Anfwer  me  but  one  qucftion,  and  I  fhail  be  eafy, 
'  — Have  you  not  betrayed  my  honour  to  her  r' — 

*  Jones  fdi  upon  his  knees,  and  began  to  utter  the 

*  moft  violent  proteftations,  when  Partridge  came 

*  dancing  and  capering  into  the  room,  likeone  drunk 
'  with  joy,  crying  out,  She's  found  !  She's  found  !  — 

*  Here,  Sir,  here,  flic's  here, — Mrs.  Honour  is  upon 

*  the  ftairs.'  '  Stop  her  a  moment,'  cries  Jones,— • 
'  Here,  Madam,  ilep  behind  the  bed,  I  have  no 

*  other  roomi  nor  cloiet,  nor  place  on  earth  to  hide 

*  you  in  i  fure  never  was  fo  damn'd  an  accident.' — • 
^  D — nd  indeed  !'  faid  the  lady,  as  Ihe  v/ent  to  her 
place  of  concealment  5  and  prefendy  afterwards  in 
came  Mrs.  Honour.  ^  Hey  day  I'  fays  flie,  *  Mr. 
'  Jones,  what's  the  matter? — That  impudent  rafcai 
'  your  fervant,  would  fcarce  let  me  come  up  {lairs. 
'  I  hope  he  hath  not  the  fame  reafon  to  keep  mc 
^  from  you  as  heJiad  at  Upton.  —I  fuppofe  you  hard- 
'  ly  expected  to  fee  me  ;   but  you  liave  certainly  be- 

*  witched  my  lady.  Poor  dear  young  lady  !  To  be 
^  fure,  I  loves  her  as  tenderly  as  if  l)ie  was  my  own 
'  fiftcr.     Lord  have  mercy  upon  you,  if  you  don'r 

*  make  her  a  good  hufband  j  and  to  be  fure  if  you 

*  do  not,  nothing  can  be  bad  enough  for  you.' 
^  Jones  begged  her  only  to  'whifper,  for  that  there 
'  was  a  lady  dying  in  the  next  room.'  *  A  lady!' 
cries  (he-,  *  ay,  I  fuppofe  one  of  your  ladies, — O 

*  Mr.  Jones,    there  are  too  many  of  them  in  the 

*  world  i  I  believe  we  are  got  into  the  houfe  of  one, 
^  for  my  lady  Belladon  I  darll  to  fay  is  no  bet* 

*  ter  than  fhe  fliould  be.'— ^  Hulh  ! 'hufli !'  cries 
Jones,  *  every  word  is  overheard  in  the  next  room.* 
f  I  don't  care  a  farthing,'  cries  Honour,  *  I  fpeaks 

*  no 
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'  no  fcandal  of  any  one  ;  but  to  be  fure  the  fervants 
'  make  no  fcruple  of  faying  as  how  her  ladyfhip 
^  meets  men  at  another  place     where  the  hoiife  goes 

*  under  the  name  of  a  poor  gentlewoman,   but  her 

*  ladyfliip  pays  the  rent,  and  many's  the  good  thing 
'  befides,  they  fay,  fhe  hath  of  her.' — Here  Jones, 
after  exprefPing  the  utmoft  uneafmefs,  offered  to  flop 
her  mouth, — '  Hey  day  !  why  fure,  Mr.  Jones,  you 

will  let  m.e  fpeak,  I  fpeaks  no  fcandal,  for  I  only 
fays  what  I  heard  from  others, — and  tmnks  I  to 
myfelf,  much  good  may  it  do  the  gentlewoman 
with  her  riches,  if  fhe  comes  by  it  in  fuch  a  wicked 
manner.  To  be  fure  it  is  better  to  be  poor  and 
honeft.'  *  The  fervants  are  villains,'  cries  Jones, 
and  abule  their  lady  unjuftly.' — '  Ay,  to  be  fure, 
fervants  are  always  villains,  and  fo  my  lady  fays, 
and  won't  hear  a  word  of  it,' '  No,  I  am  con- 
vinced,' fays  Jones,  '  my  Sophia  is  above  liflening 
to  fuch  bafe  fcandal.'  *  Nay,  I  believe  it  is  no 
fcandal  neither,'  cries  Plonour,  ^  for  why  fhould  fhe 
meet  men  at  another  houfe  ?  — It  can  never  be  for 
any  good  :  for  if  flie  had  a  lawful  defign  of  being 
courted,  as  to  be  fure  any  lady  may  lawfully  give  her 
company  to  men  upon  that  account ;  why,  where 

can  be  the  fenfe.' *^  I  proteft,'  cries  Jones,   *  I 

can't  hear  all  this  of  a  lady  of  fuch  honour,  and  a 
relation  of  Sophia ;  befides,  you  will  diftraft  the 
poor  lady  in  the  next  room. — Let  me  intreat  you 

to  walk  with  me  down  Itairs.' *  Nay,  Sir,   if 

.you  won't  let  me  fpeak,  I  have  done.' — *  Here, 
Sir,  is  a  letter  from  my  young  lady, — what  would 
fome  men  give  to  have  this  ?  But,  Mr.  Jones,  I 
think  you  are  not  over  and  above  generous,  and  yet 

I  have  heard  fome  fervants  fay but  I  am  fure 

you  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  own  I  never  faw  the 

colour  of  your  money.'     Here  Jones  haftily  took 

the  letter,    and  prefenrt:ly  after  flipped  five  pieces 

into  her  hand.    He  then  returned  a  thoufand  thanks 

to  his  dear  Sophia  in  a  whifner,  and  begged  her  to 

leave 
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leave  him  to  read  her  letter :  fhe  prefently  departed, 
not  without  expreiTing  much  grateful  fenfe  of  his 
generofity. 

Lady  Bellafton  now  came  from  behind  the  curtain. 

How  fliall  I  defcribe  her  rage  ?  Her  tongue  was  at 

firll  incapable   of  utterance ;     but  ftreams  of  fire 

darted  from  her  eyes,   and  well  indeed  they  might, 

for  her  heart  was  all  in  a  flame.     And  now  as  foon 

as   her  voice  found  way,  inftead  of  exprelfing  any 

indignation  againft  Honour  or  her  own  fervants,  fhe 

began  to  attack  poor  Jones.      '  You  fee,'  faid  flie, 

what  I  have  facriticed  to  you,  my  reputation,  mv 

honour, — gone  for  ever  !    And  what  return  have 

I  found  ?  Neglefted,   flighted  for  a  countrv  girl, 

for  an  idiot.' — *  What  negle6tj    Madam,  or  what 

flight,'   cries  Jones,   *  have   I   been  guilty  of?' — 

Mr.  Jones,'  faid  fhe,   '  it  is  in  vain  to  difl^emble, 

if  you  will  make  me  eafy,  you  muft  entirely  give 

her  up ;  and  as  a  proof  of  your  intention,  fhew 

me  the  letter.' *  What  letter.  Madam?'  faid 

Jones.  *  Nay,  furely,'  faid  fhe,  *  you  cannot  have 
the  confidence  to  deny  your  having  received  a 
letter  by  the  hands  of  that  trollop.'  *  And  can 
your  ladyfliip,'  cries  he,  ^  afk  of  me  what  I  mufl 
part  with  my  honour  before  I  grant  ?  Have  I 
afted  in  fuch  a  manner  by  your  ladylhip  ?  Could 
I  be  guilty  of  betraying  this  poor  innocent  girl  to 
you,  what  fecurity  couid  you  have,  that  I  fhould 
not  a(5l  the  fame  part  by  yourfeif  ?  A  moment's  re- 
flexion will,  I  am  fure,  convince  you,  that  a  man 
with  whom  the  fecrets  of  a  lady  are  not  fafe,  mufl: 
be  the  moil  contemptible  of  wretches.'  *  Very 
well,'  faid  flie, — '  I  need  not  infill  on  your  be- 
coming this  contemptible  wretch  in  your  own  opi- 
nion i  for  the  infide  of  the  letter  could  inform  me 
of  nothing  more  tlian  I  know  already.     I  fee  the 

footing  you   are  upon.' Here  cnfued  a  long 

converfation,  which  the  reader,  who  is  not  too  cu- 
rious, will  thank  me  for  not  inferting  at  length.    It 

•  fliall 
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Ihall  fuffice,  therefore,  to  inform  him,  that  lady  Bella- 
fton  grew  more  and  more  pacified,  and  at  length  be- 
lieved, or  affefted  to  believe,  his  proteftations,  that 
his  meeting  with  Sophia  that  evening  was  merely- 
accidental,  and  every  other  matter  which  the  reader 
already  knows,  and  which,  as  Jones  fet  before  her  in 
the  ftrongejft  light,  it  is  plain  that  Ihe  had  in  reality 
no  reafon  to  be  angry  with  him. 

She  was  not,  however,  in  her  heart  perfe6lly  fatisfied 
with  his  refufal  to  fhew  her  the  letter  j  fo  deaf  are  we 
to  the  cleareft  reafon,  when  it  argues  againft  our 
prevailing  paffions.  She  was,  incieed,  well  convinced 
that  Sophia  poffeffed  the  firit  place  in  Jones's  affec- 
tions ;  and  yet,  haughty  and  amorous  as  this  lady 
was,  fhe  fubmitted  at  laft  to  bear  the  fecond  place; 
or,  to  exprefs  it  more  properly  in  a  legal  phrafe,  was 
contented  with  the  poffefTion  of  that  of  which  another 
woman  had  the  reverfion. 

It  was  at  length  agreed,  that  Jones  fhould  for  the 
future  vifit  at  the  houfe :  for  that  Sophia,  her  maid, 
and  all  the  fervants  would  place  thefe  vifits  to  the  ac- 
count of  Sophia ;  and  that  fhe  herfelf  Vv'ould  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  perfon  impofed  upon. 

This  fcheme  was  contrived  by  the  lady,  and  high- 
ly reliflied  by  Jones,  who  was  indeed  glad  to  have  a 
profped  of  feeing  his  Sophia  at  any  rate;  and  the  lady 
herfelf  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  impofition 
on  Sophia,  which  Jones,  fhe  thought,  could  not 
poffibly  difcover  to  her  for  his  own  fake. 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  firfl  vifit, 
and  then,  after  proper  ceremonials,  the  lady  Bellafloa 
returned  home. 
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CHAP.     III. 

CoJitaining  'various  matte-rs. 

ONES  was  no  fooner  alone,  than  he  eagerly 
broke  open  his  letter,  and  read  as  follows  : 

*  Sir,  it  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  what  I  have  fuf- 

*  fered  fince  you  left  this  houfe  ;  and  as  I  have  reafon 
^  to  think  you  intend  coming  here  again,  I  have 
'  fent  Honour,  though  fo  late  at  night,  as  fhe  tells 

*  me  flie  knows  your  lodgings,  to  prevent  you.     I 

*  charge  you,  by  all  the  regard  you  have  for  me,  not 

*  to  think  of  vifiting  here ;  for  it  will  certainly  be 

*  difcovered  ;   nay,  I  almoft  doubt  from  fome  things 

*  which  have  dropt  from  her  ladyfhip,  that  fhe  is  not 

*  already  without  fome  fufpicion.  Something  favour- 
'  able  perhaps  may  happen  j  we  mull  wait  with  pa- 

*  tience ;  but  I  once  more  entreat  you,  if  vou  have 

*  any  concern  for  my  eafe,  do  not  think  of  return- 

*  ing  hither.' 

This  letter  adminiftered  the  fame  kind  of  confola- 
tion  to  poor  Jones,  which  Job  formerly  received  from 
his  friends,  Befides  difappointing  ail  the  hopes  which 
he  promifed  to  himfclf  from  feeing  Sophia,  he  was 
reduced  to  an  unhappy  dilemma,  with  regard  to 
lady  Bellafton  ;  for  tliere  are  fome  certain  engage- 
ments, which,  as  he  well  knew,  do  very  difficultly 
admit  of  any  excufe  for  the  failure  5  and  to  go,  after 
the  ftridl  prohibition  from  Sophia,  he  was  not  to  be 
forced  by  any  human  power.  At  length,  after  much 
deliberation,  which  during  that  night  fupplied  the 
place  of  fleep,  he  determined  to  feign  himfelf  fick  : 
for  this  fuggefted  itfelf,  as  the  only  means  of  failing 
the  appointed  vifit,  without  incenfing  lady  Bellafton, 
which  he  had  more  than  one  reafon  of  dcfiring  to 
avoid. 

•  The 
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The  firft  thing,  however,  which  he  did  in  the 
morning,  was,  to  write  an  anfwer  to  Sophia,  which 
he  inclofed  in  ope  to  Honour.  He  then  difpatched 
another  to  lady  Bellaflon,  containing  the  above ' 
mentioned  excufe ;  and  to  this  he  foon  received  the 
following  anfwer : 

'  I  am  vexed  that  I  cannot  fee  you  here  this  after- 
'  noon,    but  more  concerned  for  the  occafion  -,  take 

*  great  care  of  yourfelf,   and  have  the  beft  advice, 

*  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  danger. — I  am  fo  tor- 
'  mented  all  this  morning  with  fools,  that  I  have 

*  fcarce  a  moment's  time  to  write  to  you.    Adieu. 

^  P.  S.  I  will  endeavour  to  call  on  you  this  even- 
*  ino;  at  nine. — Be  fure  to  be  alone.' 


'iD 


Mr.  Jones  now  received  a  vifit  from  Mrs.  Miller, 
who,  after  fome  formal  introdudlion,  began  the  fol- 
lowing fpeech:   '  I  am  very  forry.  Sir,  to  wait  upon 

*  you  on  fuch  an  occafion  j  but  I  hope  you  will  con- 

*  iider  the  ill  confequcnce  which  it  mull  be  to  the  re- 

*  putation  of  my  poor  girls,  if  my  houfe  lliouid  once 

*  be  talked  of  as  a  houfe  of  ill  fame.     I  hope  you 
'  won't  think  me  therefore  guilty  of  impertinence, 

*  if  I  beg  you  not  to  bring  any  more  ladies   in  at 

*  that  time  of  night.     The  clock  had  ftruck  two 

*  before  one  of  them  went  away.'     *  I  do  alfure 

*  you.  Madam,'  faid  Jones,   *  the  lady  who  was  here 

*  lall  night,  and  who  (laid  the  lateil  (for  the  other 

*  only  brought  me  a  letter)  is  a  woman  of  very  great 

*  fafhion,  and  my  near  relation.'     '  I   don't  know 
'  what   fafhion  llie  is  of,'    anfwered  Mrs.   Miller, 

*  but  I  am  fure  no  woman  of  virtue,   unlefs  a  very 

*  near  relation  indeed,  would  vifit  a  young  gentleman 
<  at  ten  at  night,  and  (lay  four  hours  in  his  roon^ 

*  with  him  alone  j  befides.  Sir,  the  behaviour  of 

*  her  chairmen  fhews  what  llie  was ;   for  they  did 

*  nothing  but  make  jefts  all  the  evening^in  the  entry, 

*  and  afked  Mr.  Partridge,  in  the  hearing  of  my  own 

•  '  maid,. 
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*  maid,  if  Madam  intended  to  flay  with  his  mailer  all 

*  night;  with  a  great  deal  of  ftufr  no:  proper  to  be 

*  repeated.     I  have  really  a  great  refpedt  for  you, 

*  Mr.  Jones,  upon  your  own  account,  nay,  I  have  a 

*  very  high  obligation  to  you  for  your  generolity  to 
'  my  coufm.    Indeed,  I  did  not  know  hov/  very  good 

*  you  had  been  till  lately.  Little  did  I  imagine  to 
^  what  dreadful  courfes  the  poor  man's  diftrefs  had 
'  driven  him.    Little  did  I  think  when  you  gave  m.e 

*  the  ten  guineas,  that  you  had  given  them  to  a 

*  highwayman  !  O  heavens  !  What  goodnefs  have 
^  you  fliewn  ?  How  have  you  preferved  this  family. 

*  The  charader  v/hich  Mr.  Aliworthy  hath  for- 

*  merly  given  me  of  you,  was,  I  find,  flriftiy  true.  — 
^  And  indeed,  if  I  had  no  obligation  to  you,  my 

*  obligations  to  him  are  fuch,  that,  on  his  account, 

*  I  fhould  fnew  you  the  utmofl  refpefb  in  my  power, 

*  ' — Nay,  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Jones,  if  my  dau^rh- 
'  ters  and  my  own  reputation  were  out  of  tiie  cafe,  I 
'  fhould,  for  your  own  fake,  be  forry  that  fo  pretty 
'  a  young  gentleman  fhould  convcrfe  with  thefcwo- 
*^  men;  but  if  you  are  refolved  to  do  it,  I  muft  beg 

*  you  to  take  another  lodging ;  for  I  do  not  myfelf 
'*  like  to  have  fuch  things  carried  on  under  my  roof; 

*  but  more  efpecially  upon  the  account  of  my  girls, 

*  who  have  little,  heaven  knows,  befides  their  cha- 
'  rafters,  to  recommend  them.'  Jones  ftarted,  and 
changed  colour  at  the  name  of  Aliworthy.  '  In- 
'  deed,  Mrs.  Miller,'  anfwered  he  alittlewarmly,  *  I 
'  do  not  take  this  at  all  kind.     I  will  never  brinn- 

*  any  flander  on  your  houfe ;   but  I  mufl  infifc  oji 

*  feeing  what  company  I  pleafe  in  my  own  room ; 
'  and  if  that  gives  you  any  offence,   I  lliall,  as  ibori 

*  as  I  am  able,  look  for  another  lodging.'     *  I   am 

*  forry  we  muft  part  then,  Sir,'  faid  fhe,    *  but  I 

*  am  convinced  Mr.  Aliworthy  himfelf  would  never 
'  come  within  my  doors,  if  he  had  the  leall  fufpi- 

*  cion  of  my  keeping  an  ill  houfe.' '  Very  well, 

*  Madam,'  faid  Jones. *I  hope,   Sir,'  faid  flie 

Vol.  VII.  S  .  '  you 
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*  yon    are    not   angry ;    for  I   would    not   for    the 

*  world  offend  any  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  family,     I 

*  have  not  (lept  a  wink  all  night  about  this  matter.'  , 
— —'  I  am  forry  I  have  difturbed  your  reft,  Ma- 

*  dam/  faid  Jones,   '  but  I  beg  you  will  fend  Par- 

*  trid^e  up  to  me  immediately;'  which  Ihe  promifed 
to  doj  and  then  with  a  very  low  courtefy  retired. 

As  foon  as  Partridge  arrived',  Jones  fell  upon  him 

in  the  moft  outrageous  manner, *  How  often,' 

faid  tie,  '  am  I  to  fuffer  for  your  folly,  or  rather  for 

*  my  own  in  keeping  you  ?  Is  that  tongue  of  yours» 

*  refolved  upon  my  deftru6lion  ?'-^ — '  What  have 

*  I  done,  Sir  ?'  anfwercd  affrighted  Partridge.   '  Who 

*  was  it  gave  you  authority  to  mention  the  ftory 
'  of  the  robbery,  or  that  the  man  you  fav/  here  was 

*  the  perfon  ?' '^  I,  Sir  ?'  cries  Partridge.    '  Now 

*  don't  be  guilty  of  a  falfehood  in  denying  it,'  faid 

Jones. '  If  I  did  mention  fuch  a  matter,'  anfwers 

Partridge,   '  I  am  fure,  I  thought  no  harm:  for  I 

*  Ihouid  not  have  opened  my  lips,  if  it  liad  not  been 
^  to  his  own  friends  and  relations,  v/ho,  I  imagined^ 

*  would  have  let  it  go  no  farther.'     *^  But  I  have  a 

*  much  heavier  charge  againftyou,'  cries  Jones,  'than 
'this.  How  durft  you,  after  all  the  precautions 
'  I  gave  you,  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Ailvv-orthy  in 
'  this  houfe  ?'  Partridge  denied  that  he  ever  had,. 
with  m.any  oaths.  '  How  elfe,'  faid  Jones,  *  fliould 
'  Mrs.  Miller  be  acquainted  that  there  was  any  con- 

*  nection  between  him  and  me  ?  And  it  is  but  this 
^  momient  fne  told  me,  fhe  refpecled  me  on  his  ac- 

*  count-'  —  '  O  Lord,  Sir,'  faid  Partridge,  '  I  delire 
^  only  to  be  heard  out ;  and  to  be  fure,  never  v/as 
^  any  thing  fo  unfortunate ;  hear  me  but  out,  and 

*  you  will  own  how  wrongfully  you  have  accufed  me. 

*  Wiien  Mrs.  Honour  came  dov;n  ilairs  laft  night, 
*'  flie  met  me  in  the  entry,  and  afked  me  when  miy 
'mailer  had  heard  from  Mr.  Allworthy ;  and  to  be 
"rfure  Mrs.  Miller  heard  the  very  words;  ajid  the 


'  moment  Madam  Honour  was  gone,  flie  called  me 

'  into- 
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*■  into  the  parlour  to  her.'  *  Mr.  Partridge,'  fays 
ilie,   *  what  Mr.  Alhvorthy  is  that  the  gcntlewqman 

*  mentioned?  Isit  thejjreatMr.  AllvvonhVof  Somer- 
*^  fetfhire  V    ^  Upon  my  word,   Madam,'  fays  I,   '  I 

*  know  nothing  of  the  matter.' '  Sure,'  fays  fhe, 

*  your  mailer  is  not  the  Mr.  Jones  I  have  heard  Mr. 

*  AUv/orthy  talk  of?'     ^  Upon  my  word.  Madam,' 

fays  I,  ^  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.' *  Then,* 

fays  fhe,  '^  turning  to  her  daughter  Nancy,'  fays  ihe, 

*  as  fure  as  ten-pence  this  is  the  very  young  gentle- 

*  man,   and  he  agrees  exaftly  with  the  'Iquirc's  de- 

*  fcription.'  *  The  Lord  above  knows  who  it  was 
'  told  her;   for  I  am  the  arranrc'l  villain   that  ever 

*  walked  upon  two  legs,  if  ever  it  came  out  of  my 

*  mouth. 1  promife  you.  Sir,  I  can  keep  a  fecrec 

'  when  I  am  defircd. Nay,  Sir,  fo  far  was  I  from 

*  telling  her  any  thing  about  Mr.  Alhvorthy,  that  I 
'  told  her  the  very  dired:  contrary  j  for  though  I 
^  did  not  contradicl  it  at  that  moment,  yet,  as  fecond 
'  thoughts,  they  fay,  are  beft ;  fo  when  I  came  to 
'  confider  that  fome  body  muft  have  informed  her, 

*  thinks  I  to  myfelf,  I  will  put  an  end  to  the  ftory  ; 
'  and  fo  I  went  back  again  into  the  parlour  fome  time 

*  afterwards,  and  fays  I,    upon  my  word,    fays  I, 

*  whoever,  fays  I,  told  you  that  this  gentleman  was 

*  Mr.  Jones ;  that  is,  fays  I,  that  this  Mr.  Jones  was 

*  that  Mr.  Jones,  told  you  a  confounded  lie  :  and  I 
'  beg,  fays  I,  you  will  never  mention  any  fuch  mat- 
'  ter,  fays  I  j  for  my  mafter,  fays  I,  will  think  I 
^  muft  have  told  you  fo ;  and  I  defy  any  body  in 

*  the  houfe,  ever  to  fay,  I  mentioned  any  fuch  word. 

*  To  be  certain,  Sir,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  I 
'  have  been  thinking  with  myfelf  ever  fince,  how  it 
'  was  fhe  came  to  know  it ;  not  but  I  law  an  chl 

*  woman  here  t'other  day  a  begging  at  the  door,  who 
'  looked  as  like  her  we  faw  in  Warwicklhire,  that 

*  caufed  all  that  mifchief  to  us.  To  be  fure  it  is 
J^ever  good  to  pafs  by  an  old  woman  without  giv- 

*  inglier  fomething,  cfpecially  if  Ihe  looks  at  you  ; 

S  2  '<  for 
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'  for  all  the  world  fli;iU  never  perfiiade  me  but  that 

*  they  have  a  great  power  to  do  mifchief,  and  to  be 

*  fare  I  fhall  never  fee  an  old  woman  again,  but  I 
'^  fhall  think  to  myielf,  hifandumy  reginay  jubes  reno- 
^  vare  dolor  em' 

The  fimpliciry  of  Partridge  fct  Jones  a  laughing, 
and  put  a  final  end  to  his  anger,  v/hich  had  indeed 
ieldom  any  long  duration  in  his  mind  5  and  inftead 
of  commenting  on  his  defence,  he  told  him  he  in- 
tended prcfently  to  leave  thofe  lodgings,  and  order- 
ed him  to  go  and  endeavour  to  get  him  others. 

CHAP.    ly. 

Which  ive  hope  will  be  iJeij  attentively  -perujed  hy  young 
people  of  bothjexes. 

lARTPvIDGE  had  no  fooner  left  Mr.  Jones, 
than  Mr.  Nightingale,  widi  whom  he  had  now 
contradled  a  great  intimacy,  came  to  him,  and  after 
a  fliort  falutation,  faid,  *  So,  Tom,  I  hear  you  had 
'  company  very  late  laft  night.    Upon  my  foul,  you 

*  are  a  happy  fellow,  who  have  not  been  in  town 

*  above  a  fortnight,  and  can  keep  chairs  w^aiting  at 

*  your  door  till  two  in  the  morning.'  He  then  ran 
on  with  much  common-place  raillery  of  the  fame 
kind,  till  Jones  at  laft  interrupted  him,  faying,  *  I 
^  fuppofe  you  have  received  all  this  information  from 
^  Mrs.  Miller,  who  hath  been  up  here  a  little  while 
*■  ago  to  give  me  warning.  The  good  woman  is 
^  afraid,  it  feems,  of  the  reputation  of  her  daughters.' 
*■  O  i  flie  is  wonderfully  nice,' fays  Nightingale,  *upon 
"■  that  account  \  if  you  remember,  fhe  v/ould  not  let 

*  Nancy  go  with  us  to  the  mafquerade.'     *  Nay, 

*  upon  my  honour,  I  think  fhe's  in  the  right  of  it,' 
lays  Jones  ;  *  however,  I  have  taken  her  at  her  word, 

*  and  have  fent  Partridge  to  look  for  another  lodg- 

*  ing.'  If  you  will,'  fays  Nightingale,  *  we  majj^ 
'  i  believe^  be  again  together  \  for,  to  tell,  you  a 

'  fecret;, 
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*  fecret,  which  I  defire  yon  v/on't  mention  in  the 

^  family,    I  intend  to  quit  the  houfe  to-day.' 

"'  What,  hath  Mrs.  Miller  given  you  v/arning  too, 
'^  my  friend  ?'  cries  Jones.  *  No,'  anfwered  the 
other;   '  but  the  rooms  are  not  convenient  enough. 

c Befides,  I  am  grown  weary  of  this  part  of 

"■  the  town.  I  v/ant  to  be  nearer  the  places  of  diver  - 
'^  fion  ;  {o  I  am  going  to  Pall-mall. ' — '  And  do  you 
'  intend  to  make  a  fecret  of  your  going  av/ay  r'  laid 
Jones.  '  I  promife  you,'  anfwered  Nightingale,  '  I 
''  don't  intend  to  bilk  my  lodgings ;  but  I  have  a 
'  private  reafon  for  not  taking  atormal  leave.'  ^  Not 
^  f;>  private,'  anfwered  Jones  ;  '  I  promife  you,  I 
'  have  {zcn  it  ever  fince  the  fecond  day  of  my  comino- 
'■  to  the  houfe. — Here  will  be  fome  wet  eyes  on  your 
"■  departure. — Poor  Nancy,  i  pity  her,  faith! — In- 
^  deed.  Jack,  you  have  played  the  fool  with  that 
■^  girl. — You  have  given  her  a  longing,  which  I  am 
•'  afraid  nothing  will  ever  cure  her  of.' — Nightin- 
^  gale  anfwered,  'What  the  devil  v/ould  you  have  me 

*  do?  Would  you  have  me  marry  her  to  cure  her  r* 
— *  No,'    anfwered  Jones,   *  I  would  not  liave  had 

*  you  make  love  to  her,  as  you  have  often  done  iri 
'•  my  prefence.    I  have  been  aftoniflT^d  at  the  blind- 

*  nefs  of  iier  mother  in  never  feeing  it.'  *  Pugh, 
'■  fee  it !'  cries  Nightingale,   *  What  the  devil  fliould 

*  flie  fee  ?'  '  Why  fee,'  laid  Jones,  '  that  you  havq 
'  made  her  daughter  diftraftedly  in  love  with  you. 
'■  The  poor  girl  cannot  conceal  it  a  moment,  her 

*  eyes  are  never  off  from  you,  and  Ihe  always  colours 
'  every  time  you  come  into  the  room.     Indeed,  I 

*  pity  her  heartily ;  for  fhe  feems  to  be  one  of  the 

*  bell  natured  and  honefleft  of  human   creatures.' 

*  Andfo,'  anfwered  Nightingale, '  according  to  your 
^  doftrine,  one  muil  not  amufe  one's  felf  by  any  com- 
^  mon  gallantries  with  women,  for  fear  tlicy  fliould 
'  fiill  in  love  with  us.'     *  Indeed,  Jack,'  faid  Jones, 

*  you   wilfully  mifunderftand  me ;  I  do  not  fancy 

*  \woirti:n  are  io  apt  to  fall  in  love;  but  you  liave 

S  3  'gone 
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*  gone  far  beyond  common  gallantries.' — '  What, 

*  do  you  fuppofe,'  fays  Nightingale,    *  that  we  have 

*  been  a-bed  together  ?'  *  No,  upon  m,y  honour,'  an- 
fwered  Jones  very  ferioufly,   '  I  do  not  fuppofe  fo  ill 

*  of  you ;  nay,  I  will  go  farriier,  I  do  not  imagine 

*  you  have  laid  a  regular  premeditated  fchem.e  for 

*  the  deftruftion  of  the  quiet  of  a  poor  little  creature, 

*  or  have  even  forcfeen  tlie  confequencc :  for  I  am 

*  fure  thou  art  a  very  good-natured  iellow;  and  fuch 

*  a  one  can  never  be  guilty  of  a  cruelty  of  tliat  kind; 

*  but  at  the  fam.e  time  you  have  pleafed  your  own 

*  vanity,  without  confidering  that  this  poor  girl  was 
'  miade  a  facrifice  to  itj  and  while  you  have  had  no 

*  defign  but  of  amufmg  an  idle  hour,  you  have  adtu- 

*  ally  given  her  reafcn  to  flatter  herielf,  that  you  had 

*  the  moft  ferious  defigns  in  her  favour.     Prithee, 
'  J  ack,   anfv/er  me  honeitly ;  to  what  have  tended 

*  all  thofe  elegant  and  lufcious  defcriptions  of  hap- 

*  pinefs  arifing  from  violent  and  mutual  fondnefs  ? 

*  all  thofe  v\rarm  profeinons  of  tendernefs,  and  gene- 

*  rous,.'  difmterelled  love  ?    Did  you    imagine  Ihe 
'  w^ould  not  apply  them  ?    Or,  fpeak  ingenuoufiy, 

*  did  hot  you  intend  fhe  fhould  ?'  '  Upon  my  foul, 

*  Tom,'  cries  Nightingale,   *  I  did  not  think  this 

*  was  in  thee.     Thou  wilt  make  an  admirable  par- 

*  fon.  —  So,  I  fuppofe,  you  would  not  go  to  bed  to 

*  Nancy  now,  if  Ihe  would  let  you  ?' — '  No,'  cries 
Jones,  *  may   I   be  d — n'd  if  I   would.'     '  Tom, 

*  Tom,'    anfwered  Nightingale,    *  lafl:  night;    re- 

*  member  laft  night.' 

•<  —When  e\''ry  eye  was  clos'd,  and  the  pale  moon_, 
*  Andfilent  ftars  fhone  ccnfcious  of  the  theft.' 

*  Lookee,  Mr.'  Nightingale,'  faid  Jones,  *  I  am 

*  no  canting  hypocrite,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  the  gift 

*  of  challity,  more  than  my'  neighbours.  I  have 
<  been  guilty  with  women,  I  own  it ;  but  am  not 
«  gonfcious  that  I  have  ever  injured  any.— Nor  would 

^  *L  to 
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^  I,  to  procure  pi eafure  to  myfelFj  be  knowingly  the 
'  caule  of  mifery  to  any  human  being.' 

*  Well,  well,'  faid  Nightingale,   '  I  believe  you, 

*  and  I  am  convinced  you  acquit  me  of  r.ny  fuch 
'  thing.' 

*  I  do,  from  my  heart,'  anfwcred  Jones,  "^  of  hav- 

*  ing  debauched  the  girl,  but  not  from  having  gained 
^  her  affections.' 

*  If  I  have,'  faid  Nightingale,   *  I  am  forry  for  it; 

*  but  timiC  and  abfence  will  foon  wear  off  fuch  im- 

*  preiiions.     Ic  is  a  receipt  I  mull  take  myfelf ;   for 

*  to  confefs  the  truth  to  you, — I  never  liked  any  girl 

*  half  fo  much  in  my  vvhole  life ;  but  I  mufc  let  you 
"'  into  the  whole  fecret,  Tom.  My  father  hath  pro- 
^'  vidcd  a  match  for  me,  with  a  v/oman  i  never  faw; 
■^  and  iTie  is  now  coming  to  town,  in  order  for  me  to 
'  make  my  addrelTes  to  her.' 

At  thefe  words  Jones  burft  Into  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter ;  when  Nightingale  cried, — ^  Nay,  prithee 
"'  don't  turn  me  into  ridicule.  The  devil  take  me 
"^  if  I  am  not  half  mad  about  this  matter!   my  poor 

*  Nancy  !  Oh  !  Jones,  Jones,  I  wifli  I  had  a  fortune 
-  in  my  ov/n  pofTefTion.' 

*  I  heartily  wifli  you  had,'  cries  Jones ;  ^  for,  if 

*  this  be  the  cafe,  I  fincerely  pity  you  both :  buc 
^  furcly  you  don't  intend  to  go  away  without  taking 
■^  your  leave  of  her  ?' 

^  I  would  not,'  anfwered  Nightingale,  '  undergo 

*  the  pain  of  taking  leave  for  ten  thoufand  pounds  ; 
^  befides,  I  am  convinced,  inftead  of  anf\\'ering  any 
*^  good  purpofe,   it  would  only  ferve  to  inflame  my 

*  poor  Nancy  the  more.  I  beg  therefore,  you  would 
'  not  mention  a  word  of  it  to-day,  and  in  the  even- 

*  ing,  or  to-morrow  morning,  I  intend  to  depart.' 

Jonds  promifed  he  would  not ;  and  faid,  upon  re- 
flettion  he  thought,  as  he  had  determined  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  her,  he  took  the  moft  prudent  n:e- 
thod.  He  then  told  Nightingale,  he  fhould  be  very 
glad  to  lodge  in  the  fame  houfe  with  him  j  and  it 

S  4  was 
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'Vvas  accordingly  agreed  betv/ecn  them,  that  Nightin- 
gale fhoiild  procure  him  cither  the  ground  floor,  or 
the  two  pair  of  flairs ;  for  the  young  gentleman  him- 
felf  v/as  to  occupy  that  which  -yvas  between  them. 

This  Nightingale,  of  whom  v.c  fhall  be  prefcntly 
obliged  to  fay  a  little  more,  was  in  the  ordinary  tran- 
factions  of  life  a  man  of  flrift  honour,  and  what  is 
more  rare  among  young  gentleman  of  the  tov/n,  one 
of  ftriift  honefty  too;  yet  in  afi'airs  of  love  he  was 
fomewhat  loofe  in  his  morals ;  not  that  he  was  even 
here  as  void  of  principle  as  gentlemen  fornetimes  are, 
and  often er  afie£l  to  be  -,  but  it  is  certain  he  had  been 
guilty  of  fome  indefenfibie  treachery  to  wonicn,  and 
had,  in  a  certain  myftery,  called  MakingJ^ove,  prac- 
tifed  many  deceits,  v/hich,  if  he  had  ufed  in  trade, 
he  would  have  been  counted  the  greatefl  villain  up- 
on earrh. 

But  as  the  vvorld,  I  know  not  well  for  what  reafon, 
agree  to  fee  this  treachery  in  a  better  light,  he  was  lo 
far  from,  being  afhamed  of  his  iniquities  of  this  kind, 
that  he  gloried  in  them,  and  would  often  boaft  of  his 
Ikill  in  gainingof  women,  and  his  triumphs  over  their 
hearts,  for  which  he  had  before  this  time  received 
fome  rebukes  from  Jones,  who  always  expreffed  great 
bitternefs  againft  any  mifbehaviour  to  the  fair  part 
of  the  fpecies,  who,  if  confidered,  he  faid,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  the  light  of  the  dearelt  friends,  v/ere 
to  be  cultivated,  honoured,  and  careiTed  with  the 
utmofl  love  and  tendernefs  ;  but,  if  regarded  as  ene- 
aiies,  were  a  conqueft  of  which  a  man  ought  rather 
to  be  afhamed  than  to  value  himfelf  upon  it. 

C  H  A  P.     V.  ' 

A  fljcrt  account  of  the  hiftory  of  Mrs.  Miller. 

TONES  this  day  eat  a  pretty  good  dinner  for  a 
.1  fick  man,  that  is  to  fay,  the  larger  half  of  a 
Oioulder  of  mutton.    In  the  afternoon  he  received  aq 

invi- 
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invitation  from  Mrs.  Miller  to  drink  tea ;  for  that 
good  woman  having  learnt,  either  by  means  of  Par- 
tridge, or  by  fom.e  other  means  natural  or  fuper- 
natiiral,  that  he  had  a  connexion  with  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy,  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  parting  v/ith 
him  in  an  angry  manner. 

Jones  accepted  the  invitation  j  and  no  fooner  was 
the  tea-kettle  removed,  and  the  girls  fent  out  of  the 
room,  than  the  widow,  v/ithout  much  preface,  began 
as  follows :  '  Well,  there  are  very  llirprizing  things 
happen  in  this  world  j  but  certainly  it  is  a  won- 
derful builnefs,  that  I  lliould  have  a  relation  of 
Mr.  Aiiworthy  in  m.y  houfe,  and  never  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  Alas  I  Sir,  you  little  imagine 
wliat  a  friend  that  beft  of  gentlemen  hath  been  to 
me  and  mine.  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  not  afhamed  to  own 
it  i  it  is  owing  to  his  goodnefs,  that  I  d!d  not  long 
fince  peri  Hi  for  want,  and  leave  my  poor  little 
wretches,  twodeftitute,  helplefs,  friencilcis  orphans, 
to  the  care,  or  rather  to  the  cruelty  of  the  world. 
'  You  m-uft  know.  Sir,  though  I  am  nov/  reduced 
to  get  my  living  by  letting  lodgings,  I  was  born 
and  bred  a  gentlewoman.  My  father  was  an  officer 
of  the  army,  and  died  in  a  confiderable  rank  :  but 
he  lived  up  to  his  pay ;  and  as  that  expired  with 
him,  his  family,  at  his  death,  became  beggars.  We 
were  three  fillers.  One  of  us  had  the  good  luck  to 
die  foon  after  of  the  fmall-pox ;  a  lady  was  fo  kind 
as  to  take  the  fecond  out  of  charity,  as  fhc  faid,  to 
wait  upon  her.  The  mother  of  this  lady  had  been 
a  fervant  to  my  grandmother;  and  having  inherited 
a  vaft  fortune  from  her  father,  wiiich  he  had  gov 
by  pawnbroking,  was  married  to  a  gcntlciiian  of 
great  eilate  and  failiion.  She  ufed  my  filler  fo  bar- 
baroufly,  often  upbraiding  her  with  her  birth  and 
poverty,  calling  her  in  derifion  a  gentlewoman, 
that  I  believe  ilie  at  length  broke  the  heart  of  the 
poor  girl.  Infliort,lhe  likewife  died  within  atwelve- 
^  month  after  my  father.    Fortune  thought  proper  to 

'  provide 
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*  provide  better  for  me,  and  v/itliin  a  month  from 

*  his  deceafc  I  was  married  to  a  clergyman,  who  had 

*  been  my  lover  a  long  time  before,  and  who  had 

*  been  very  ill  ufed  by  my  father  on  that  account : 

*  for  though  my  poor  father  could  not  give  any  of 

*  us  a  Shilling,  yet  he  bred  us  up  as  delicately,  con- 

*  fidered  us,    and  would  have  had  us  conRder  our- 

*  felves  as  highly,  as  if  we  had  been  the  richeft  heir- 

*  efies.  But  my  dear  huifband  forgot  all  this  ufage, 
'and  the  moment  we  v/ere  become  f:irherlefs,  he 

*  immediately  renewed  his  addrelTesto  me  fo  warmly, 

*  that  I,  v/ho  always  liked,  and  now  more  than  ever 
'  efieemed  him,  foon  complied.  Five  years  did  I  live 
'  in   a  ilate  of  perfect  happinefs  with  that  beft  of 

*  men,  till  at  lall  — Oh!   cruel!   cruel  fortune,  that 

*  ever  feparated  us,  that  deprived  m.e  of  the  kindeft 
'  of  hufbands,  and  my  poor  girls  of  the   tendereft 

*  parent. —  O  my  poor  girls  !  you  never  knev/  the 
'  bleffing  which  ye  loft. — I  am  afhamed,  Mr.  Jones, 

*  of  this  worn  an  i  111  weaknefsj  but  I  fhaii  never  men- 
'  tion  him  v/ithout  tears-' — *  I  ought  rather,  Ma- 
'  dam,'  faid  Jones,  '  to  be  aHiam^ed  that  I  do  not  ac- 

*  company  you.' — 'Well,  Sir,'  continued  fhe,  *Iwas 

*  now  left  a  fecond  time  in  a  much  worfe  condition 
'  than  before ;  befides  the  terrible  affliction  I  was 
'  to  encounter,  I  had  now  two  children  to  provide 
'  for  ;  and  was,  if  pofTible,  more  pcnnylefs  than  ever, 
'  when  that  great,  that  good,  that  glorious  man,  Mr. 
'  Allworthy,  who  had  fome  little  acquaintance  with 

*  my  hufband,  accidentally  heard  of  my  diftrefs,  and 
'  immediately  writ  this  letter  to  me.  Here,  Sir, — 
'  here  it  is ;  I  put  it  into  my  pocket  to  Hiew  it  you. 

*  This  is  the  letter,  Sir;  I  mull  and  will  read  it 
'  to  you. 

**  Madam, 

Heartily  condole  with  you  on  your  late  grievou? 


lofs,  which  yoiu-  own  good  fenfe,  and  the  ex- 
"  cellent  leiTonsyou  muft  have  learnt  from  thewor- 

<'  thi-^a 
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*'  thieft  of  men,  will  better  enable  you  to  bear,  than 
*^  any  advice  Vv^hich  I  ann  capable  of  giving.  Nor 
"  have  I  any  doubt  that  you,  whom  I  have  heard  to 
"  be  the  tendercfl  of  mothers,  will  fuffer  any  immo- 
"  derate  indulgence  of  grief  to  prevent  you  from  dif- 
"  charging  your  duty  to  thofe  poor  infants,  who  now 
"  alone  fland  in  need  of  your  tendernefs. 

"  However,  as  you  muft  be  fuppofed  at  prefent 
"  to  be  incapable  of  much  worldly  confideration, 
*'  you  v/ill  pardon  my  having  ordered  a  perfon  to 
*^  wait  on  you,  and  to  pay  you  twenty  guineas, 
*^  which  I  beg  you  will  accept  till  I  have  the  plea- 
"  fure  of  feeing  you,  and  believe  me  to  be,  Ma- 
"  dam,  &c." 

*  This  letter.  Sir,  I  received  within  a  fortnight  after 

*  the  irreparable  lofs  I  have  mentioned,  and  within  a 

*  fortnight  afterwards,  Mr.  Allworthy, — the  blelTed 

*  Mr.  Allworthy,  came  to  pay  me  a  vifit,  when  he 

*  placed  me  in  the  houfe  where  you  now  fee  me,  gave 

*  me  a  large  fum  of  money  to  furnifli  it,  and  fettled 
^  an  annuity  of  50I.  a  year  upon  me,  which  I  have 
'  conftantly  received  ever  fince.     Judge  then,  Mr. 

*  Jones,  in  what  regard  I  muft  hold  a  benefaitor,  to 

*  whom  I  owe  the  prefervation  of  my  life,  and  of 
'  thofe  dear  children,  for  whofe  fake  alone  my  life  is 

*  valuable.  —  Do  not,  therefore,  think  me  imperti- 
'  nent,  Mr.  Jones  (fince  I  muft  efteem  one  for  whom 

*  I  know  Mr.  Allworthy  hath  fo  much  value),  if  I 
'  beg  you  not  to  converfe  with  rhefe  wicked  women. 
'  You  are  a  young  gentleman,  and  do  not  know  half 
'  their  artful  wiles.  Do  not  be  angry  with  m.e.  Sir, 
'  for  what  I  faid  upon  account  of  my  houfe ;  you 
'  muft  be  fenfible  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  my  poor 

*  dear  girls.  Befides,  Sir,  you  cannot  but  be  ac- 
'  quainted,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  himfelf  would  never 
'  forgive  my  conniving  at  fuch  matters,  and  particu- 

*  larly  with  you.' 

*  Upon 
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*  Upon  my  word,    Madam,'    faid  Jones,    '  you 

*  need  make  no  farther  apology  3  nor  do  I  in  the  leaft 
'  take  any  thing  ill  you  have  faid ;  but  give  me  leave, 

*  as  no  one  can  have  more  value  than  myfelf  for  Mr. 

*  AUworthy,  to  deliver  you  from  one  miftake,  which, 

*  perhaps,  would  not  be  altogether  for  his  honour :  I 

*  do  affure  you,  I  am  no  relation  of  his.' 

*  Alas !  Sir,'  anfwered  Hie,  *  I  know  you  are  not. 

*  I  know  very  well  who  you  are;  for  Mr.  AUworthy 

*  liath  told  me  all :  but  I  do  affure  you,  had  you 

*  been  twenty  times  his  fon,  he  could  not  have  ex- 

*  prelled  more  regard  for  you,  than  he  hath  often 

*  .expreifedinmyprefence.  Youneednotbeaihamed, 

*  Sir,  of  v/hat  you  are  ;  I  promife  you  no  good  per- 
f  fon  v/ill  efteem  you  the  iefs  on  that  account.  No, 
-'  Mr.  Jones;  the  words,  "  difhonourable  birth,"  are 

*  nonfenfe,  as  my  dear  dearhufband  ufed  to  fay,  un- 

*  Iefs  the  word,  "  difhonourable"  be  applied  to  the 

*  parents ;  for  the  children   can  derive  no  real  dif- 

*  honour  from  an  act  of  which  they  are  intirely  in- 

*  nocent.' 

Here  Jones  heaved  a  deep  figh,  and  then  faid, 
'  Since  I  perceive.  Madam,  you  really  do  know  me, 

*  and  Mr.  AUworthy  hath  thought  proper  to  mention 

*  m.y  name  to  you  ;   and  fince  you  have  been  fo  ex- 

*  plicit  with  m.e  as  to  your  own  affairs,  I  will  ac- 
'  quaint  you  with  fome  more  circumilances  concern- 
'  ing  myfelf.'  And  thefe  Mrs.  Miller  having  ex- 
prefTed  great  defire  and  curiofity  to  hear,  he  began 
and  related  to  her  his  whole  hillory,  without  once 
mentioning  the  name  of  Sophia. 

There  is  a  kind  of  fyn)pathy  in  honeft  minds,  by 
means  of  which  they  give  an  eafy  credit  to  each  other. 
Mrs.  Miller  believed  all  which  Jones  told  her  to  be 
true,  and  expreft  much  pity  and  concern  for  him.  She 
was  beginning  to  comment  on  the  flory,  but  Jones 
interrupted  her ;  for  as  the  hour  of  alTignation  now 
drew  nigh,  he  began  to  (lipulate  forq.fecond  interview 
Tvith  the  lady  that  evening,  which  he  promifed  fliould 

be 
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;  c  the  laft  at  her  hoiife  ;  fwearing,  at  the  fame  time, 
:at  Ihewas  one  of  great  diftindlion,  and  that  nothing 

!t  v/hat  was  intirely  innocent  was  to  pafs  between 
iiern;  and  I  do  firmdy  believe  he  intended  to  keep 
nis  word. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  at  length  prevailed  on,  and  Jones 
departed  to  his  chamber,  where  he  fat  alone  till  twelve 
o'clock,  but  no  lady  Bellafton  appeared. 

As  we  have  faid  that  this  lady  had  a  great  affeclion 
for  Jones,  and  as  it  muft  have  appeared  that  fhe 
really  had  fo,  the  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  at  the 
firft  failure  of  her  appointment,  as  fhe  apprehended 
him  to  be  confined  by  ficknefs,  a  feafon  when  friend- 
fhip  feems  moil  to  require  ilich  vifits.  This  behavi- 
our, therefore,  in  the  lady,  may,  by  fome,  be  con- 
demned as  unnatural ;  but  that  is  not  our  fault  >  for 
our  bufinefs  is  only  to  record  truth. 

C  II  A  P.     VI. 

Containing  a  Jcene  -zvhich  we  doubt  not  will  affeSf  all 
cur  readers, 

R.  Jones  ciofed  not  his  eyes  diiring  all  the  for- 
^  ,  _^  mer  part  of  the  night ;  not  owing  it  to  any 
imeaHnefs  which  he  conceived  at  being  difappointed 
by  lady  Bellafton  j  nor  was  Sophia  herfelf,  though 
moft  of  his  waking  hours  were  juftly  to  be  charged 
to  her  account,  the  prefent  caufe  of  difpellint;  his 
{lumbers.  In  fact,  poor  Jones  was  one  of  the  beft- 
natured  fellows  alive,  and  had  all  that  weakneis 
which  is  called  compalTion,  and  which  diflinguifhes 
this  imperfc6t  character  from  that  noble  firmnefs  of 
mind,  which  rolls  a  man,  as  it  were,  within  himfelf, 
and,  like  apoliflied  bowl,  enables  him  to  run  tlirougK 
the  world,  without  being  once  llopped  by  the  calami- 
ties which  happen  to  others.  He  could  not  help, 
therefore,  compaffionating  thefituation  of  poor  Nan- 
cy, whofe  love  for  Mr.  Nightingale  fcjuiL^d  to  him 

fo 
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fo  apparent,  that  he  was  aftonilhed  at  the  blindnefs  of 
her  mother,  who  had  more  than  once,  the  preceding 
evening,  remarked  to  him  the  great  change  in  the 
temper  of  her  daughter,  '  who  from  being,'  fhe  faid, 

*  one  of  the  livelieft,  merrieft  girls  in  the  world,  was, 

*  on  a  fudden,  become  all  gloom  and  melancholy.' 

Sleep,  however,  at  length  got  the  better  of  all  re- 
fiftance ;  and  now,  as  if  he  had  already  been  a  deity, 
as  the  ancients  imagined,  and  an  offended  one  too,  he 
feemed  to  enjoy  his  dear-bought  conqueft.  — To  fpeak 
fimply,  and  without  any  metaphor,  Mr.  Jones  flept 
'till  eleven  the  next  morning,  and  would,  perhaps, 
have  continued  in  the  lame  quiet  fituation  mucli 
longer,  had  not  a  violent  uproar  awakened  him. 

Partridge  was  now  fummoned,  who,  being  alked 
what  was  the  matter,  ani'wered,  '  That  there  was  a 
'  dreadful  hurricane  below  ftairs  -,  that  Mifs  Nancy 
'  was  in  fits ;  and  that  the  other  filler,  and  the  mo- 

*  ther,  were  both  crying  and  lamenting  over  her.' 
Jones  expreffed  much  concern  at  this  news;  which 
Partridge  endeavoured  to  relieve,  by  faying,  with  a 
fmile,  *  he  fancied  the  young  lady  was  in  no  danger 
*■  of  death ;  for  that  Sufan  (which  was  the  name  of 

*  the  maid)  had  given  him  to  underftand,  it  was 
'  nothing  more  than  a  common  affair.  In  fhort,' 
faid  he,  '  Mifs  Nancy  hath  had  a  mind  to  be  as  wife 
'  as  her  mother  -,  that's  all,  fhe  was  a  little  hungry, 

*  it  feems,  and  fo  fat  down  to  dinner  before  grace 

*  was  faid ;  and  fo  there  is  a  child  coming  for  the 

*  Foundling  Hofpital.' — '  Prithee  leave  thy  ftupid 

*  jefting,'  cries  Jones,  '  Is  the  mifery  of  thefe  poor 
'  wretches  a  fubje6l  of  mirth  ?   Go  immediately  to 

*  Mrs.  Miller,  and  tell  her,  I  beg  leave — Stay,  you 

*  will  make  fome  blunder  i  I  will  go  myfelf;  for  Ihe 

*  defired  me  to  breakfaft  with  her.'  He  then  rofe, 
and  drelTed  himfelf  as  fall  as  he  could :  and  while  he 
was  drelTmg,  Partridge,  notwithftanding  many  fevere 
rebukes,  could  not  avoid  throwing  forth  certain  pieces 
of  brutality^,  commonly  called  j efts,  onthis  occafion. 

Jones 
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Jones  was  no  I'ooner  eireilcd  than  he  walked  down 
Ibiirs,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  was  prefently  ad- 
mitted by  the  maid,  into  the  outward  parlour,  which 
was  as  empty  of  company  as  it  was  of  any  apparatus 
for  eating.  Mrs.  Miller  v/as  in  the  inner  room  with 
her  daughter,  whence  the  m.aid  prefently  brought 
a  melTage  to  Mr.  Jones,  *  That  her  miilrefs  hoped  he 

*  would  excufe  the  difappoinrment,  but  an  accident 

*  had  happened,  which  made  it  impoflible  for  her  to 

*  have  the  pleailire  of  his  company  at  breakfaft  that 

*  day  ;  and  begged  his  pardon  for  not  fending  him 

*  up  notice  fooner.'    Jones  defired  '  fhe  would  give 

*  herfelf  no  trouble  about  any  thing  fo  trifling  as  his 

*  difappointment ;  that  he  was  heartily  forry  for  the 

*  occafion  ;  and  that  if  he  could  be  of  any  fcrvicc  to 

*  her,  jfhe  might  command  him.' 

He  had  fcarce  fpoke  thefc  words,  when  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, vvho  heard  them  all,  fuddenly  threw  open  the 
door,  and  coming  out  to  him,  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
faid,  "^  O  Mr.  Jones !  you  are  certainly  one  of  the  befl: 

*  young  men  alive.     I  give  you  a  thouiand  thanks 

*  for  your  kind  ofl^er  of  your  fervice  ;   but,  alas!  Sir, 

*  it  is  out  of  your  povv^er  to  prefcrve  my  poor  girl. — 

*  O  my  child,  my  child  1  flie  is  undone,  ihe  is  ruined 

*  for  ever!'  ^  I  hope.  Madam,'  faid  Jones,  *  no 
«  villain,' — '■  O  Mr.  Jones  1'  faid  flie,  '■  that  villain 
'  who  yefl:erday  left  my  lodgings,  hath  betrayed  my 

*  poor  girl  5   hath  deftroycd  her. — I  know  you  are  a 

*  man  of  honour.    You  have  a  good — a  noble  heart, 

*  Mr.  Jones.      The  a6tions  to  which  I  have  been 

*  myfcifa  witnefs,  could  proceed  from  no  other.     I 

*  will  tell  you  all:  nay,  indeed,  it  is  impofilble,  after 

*  what  hath  happened,  to  keep  it  a  fecret.     That 

*  Nightingale,  that  barbarous  villain  hath  undone 

*  my  daughter.  She  is  —  ihe  is — oh!   Mr.  Jones,  my 

*  girl  is  with  child  by  him;  and  in  that  condition  he 

*  hath  deferred  her.     Here  !  here.  Sir,  is  his  cruel 

*  letter:  read  it  Mr.  Jones,  anci  tell  me  if  fuch  ano- 

*  ther  monft:er  lives.' 

The  letter  v/as  as  follov;s : 

'  Dear 
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*  Dear  Nancy, 

A.  S  I  found  it  impofnble  to  mention  to  you 
what,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  no  Itrfs  fhocking 
to  you,  than  it  is  to  mcj  I  have  taken  this  method 
to  inform  you,  that  m.y  father  infifts  upon  my 
immediately  paying  my  addrelTes  to  a  young  lady 
of  fortune,  whom  he  hath  provided  for  my  —  I 
need  not  write  the  deteiled  word.  Your  own  good 
underftanding  v/ill  make  you  fenfible,  how  entirely 
I  am  obliged  to  an  obedience,  by  which  I  fhall  be 
for  ever  excluded  from  your  dear  arms.  The 
fondnefs  of  your  mother  may  encourage  you  to- 
truft  her  with  the  unhappy  confequence  of  our 
love,  which  may  be  eafily  kept  a  fecret  from  the 
world,  and  for  v/hich  I  Vvill  take  care  to  provide, 
as  I  will  for  you.  I  wifh  you  may  feel  lei's  on  this 
account  than  I  have  iuifered  j  but  fummon  'all 
vour  fortitude  to  your  afiifbance,  and  forgive  and 
forget  the  man,  v/hom  nothing  but  the  profpe6t 
of  certain  ruin  could  have  forced  to  write  this  let- 
ter. I  bid  you  forget  me,  I  mean  only  as  a  lover  j 
but  the  befb  of  friends  you  fhall  ever  find  in 

*  Your  faithful,  though  unhappy, 

'J.N.* 

When  Jones  had  read  this  letter,  they  both  flood 
filent  during  a  minute,  looking  at  each  other  3  at  lafl 
he  began  thus  :  '  I  cannot  exprefs,  Madam.,  how 
'  much  I  am  fhocked  at  what  I  have  read  -,  yet  let 

*  me  beg  you,  in  one  particular,  to  take  the  writer's 

*  advice.   Confider  the  reputation  of  your  daughter,* 
■ *  It  is  gone,  it  is  loil,  Mr.  Jones,'  cry'd  flie, 

*  as  well  as  her  innocence.     She  received  the  letter 

*  in  a  room  full  of  company,  and  immediately  fwoon- 
'  ing  away  upon  opening  it,  the  contents  were  known 

*  to  every  one  prefent.     But  the  lofs  of  her  repu- 

*  tation. 
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tatlon,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  woril;  I  fhall  lofe 
my  child  5  fhe  hath  attempted  twice  to  deiiroy  her- 
felf  ah"eady :  and  though  fnc  hath  been  hitherto  pre- 
vented, vows  fhe  will  not  outlive  itj  nor  could  I 
myfelf  outlive  any  accident  of  that  nature. — What 
then  will  become  of  my  little  Betfy,  a  helplefs  in- 
fant orphan  ;  and  the  poor  little  v*Tetch  will,  I  be-* 
lieve,  break  her  heart  at  the  miferies  with  which 
Ihe  fees  her  fifter  and  myfelf  diftraded,  while  Ihe 
is  ignorant  of  the  caufc. — O  'tis  the  moft  fenfible, 
and  beil-natured  little  thing !  The  barbarous  cruel 

hath  deftroyed  us  all.     O  my  poor  children  ! 

Is  this  the  reward  of  all  my  cares  ?  Is  this  the  fruit 
of  all  my  profpe6ts  ?  Have  I  fo  cheerfully  under- 
gone all  the  labours  and  duties  of  a  mother?  Have 
I  been  fo  tender  of  their  infancy,  fo  car-eful  of  their 
education  ?  Have  I  been  toiling  fo  many  years, 
denying  myfelf  even  the  conveniencies  of  life,  to 
provide  fome  little  fuilenance  for  them,  to  lofe  one 
or  both  in  fuch  a  manner  ?'  '  Indeed,  Madam,' 
faid  Jones,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,   *  I  pity  you  from 

my  foul.' *^  O  !  Mr.  Jones,'  anfwered  fhe,  *  even 

you,  though  I  know  tlie  goodnefs  of  your  heart, 
can  have  no  idea  of  what  I  feel.  The  beft,  thd 
kindeft,  the  moft  dutitul  of  children  !  O  my  poof 
Nancy,  the  darling  of  my  foul  !  the  delight  of  my 
eyes  !  the  pride  of  my  heart !  too  much,  indeed, 
my  pride  -,  for  to  thofe  foolilli,  ambitious  hopes, 
arifing  from  her  beauty,  I  owe  her  ruin.  Alas  !  I 
law  with  pleafure  the  liking  which  this  young. man 
had  for  her.  I  thought  it  an  honourable  affeftionj 
and  flattered  my  foolifh  vanity  with  the  thoughts  of 
feeing  her  married  to  one  fo  much  her  fuperior. 
And  a  thou  fan  d  times  in  my  prefence,  nay,  often 
in  yours,  he  hath  endeavoured  to  footh  and  en- 
courage thefe  hopes  by  the  moft  generous  exprelTions 
ofdifmterefted  love,  which  he  hath  always  direcSted 
to  my  poor  girl,  and  which  I,  as  well  as  Ihe,  be- 
lieved to  be  real.  Could  I  have  believed  that  thefe 
Vol.  VII.  T  *  were 
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*  were  only  fnares  laid  to  betray  the  innocence  of  my 
'  child,  and  for  the  ruin  of  us  all  ?' — At  tliefe  words 
little  Betfy  came  running  into  the  room,  crying, 

*  Dear  Mamma,  for  heaven's  fake  come  to  my  filler; 

*  for  fhe  is  in  another  fit,  and  my  coufin  can't  hold 

*  her.'  Mrs.  Miller  immediately  obeyed  the  fum- 
mons;  but  ftrft  ordered  Betfy  to  flay  with  Mr.  Jones, 
and  begged  him  to  entertain  her  a  few  minutes, 
faying,  in  the  moft  pathetic  voice,  *  Good  heaven ! 

*  let  me  preferve  one  of  my  children  at  leaft.' 

-  Jones,  in  compliance  with  this  requelt,  did  all  he 
could  to  comfort  the  little  girl,  though  he  was,  in 
reality,  himfelfvery  highly  affefted  with  Mrs. Miller's 
ftory.     He  told  her,  '  Her  fifter  would  be  foon  very 

*  well  again ;  that  by  taking  on  in  that  manner,  (lie 

*  v/ould  not  only  miake  her  fifter  worfe.  But  make  her 

*  mother  ill  too.'     '  Indeed,  Sir'  fays  fhe,  *  I  would 

*  not  do  any  thing  to  hurt  them  for  the  world.     I 

*  would  buril  my  heart  rather  than  they  fhould  fee 

*  me  cry. —  But  my  poor  fifber  can't  fee  me  cry. — I 

*  am  afraid  fne  will  never  be  able  to  fee  me  cry  any 

*  more.     Indeed,  I   can't  part  with  her;   indeed  I 

*  can't. — And  then  poor  Mamma  too,  what  will  be- 

*  come  of  her  ? — She  fays,  fhe  will  die  too,  and  leave 
'  me :    but  I  am  refolved  I  won't  be  left  behind/ 

*  And  are  you  not  afraid  to  die,  my  little  Betfy  ?'  faid 
Jones.     '  Yes,'  anfwered  fne,  *  I  was  always  afraid 

*  to  die  ;  becaufe  I  mull  have  left  my  Mamma,  and 

*  my  fifter ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  going  any  where 

*  with  thole  I  love.' 

Jones  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  that  he 
eagerly  killed  the  child;  and  foon  after  Mrs.  Miller 
returned,  faying,  *  She  thanked  heaven,  Nancy  was 

*  now  come  to  herfelf.     And  now,  Betfy,'  fays  fhe, 

*  you  may  go  in  ;  for  your  fifter  is  better,  and  longs 
'  to  fee  you.'  She  then  turned  to  Jones,  and  began 
to  renew  her  apologies  for  having  difappointed  him 
of  his  breakfaft. 

*  I  hope. 
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*  I  liope,  Madam,'  faid  Jones,  ^  I  fnall  have  a 
"^  more  exquifite  repaft  than  any  you  could  have  pro- 
^  vided  for  me.  This,  I  alRire  you,  will  be  the  cafe, 
^  if  I  can  do  any  fervice  to  this  little  family  of  love. 

*  But  whatever  fuccefs  may  attend  my  endeavours,  I 
'  am  refolved  to  attempt  it.      I  am  very  much  de- 

*  ceived  in  Mr.  Nightingale,  if,  notwithftanding  what 
'  hath  happened,  he  hath  not  much  goodnefs  of  heart 

*  at  the  bottom,  as  well  as  a  very  violent  affection  for 
^  your  daughter.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  I  think  the 
'  pi6lure  which  I  fnall  lay  before  him,  will  affect  him. 

*  Endeavour,  Madam,  to  comfort  yourfelf,  and  Mifs 
^  Nancy,  as  well  as  you  can.     I  will  go  inftantly  in 

*  queft  of  Mr.  Nightingale ;  and  I  hope  to  bring  you 

*  good  news/ 

Mrs.  Millerfell  upon  her  knees,  and  invoked  all  the 
bleffings  of  heaven  upon  Mr.  Jones ;  to  which  Hie 
afterwards  added  the  moft  paHionate  exprefnons  of 
gratitude.  He  then  departed  to  find  Mr.  Nightingale, 
and  the  good  woman  returned  to  comfort  her  dauofh- 
ter,  who  was  fomewhat  cheered  at  what  her  mother 
told  herj  and  both  joined  in  refounding  thepraifes 
of  Mr.  Jones* 

CHAP.     VII. 

'^he  interview  between  Afr.  Jones  ^WM»\NightIngale* 

TH  E  good  or  evil  we  confer  on  others,  very 
often,  I  believe,  recoils  on  ourfelves.  For  as 
men  of  a  benign  difpofition  enjoy  their  own  adls  of 
beneficence,  equally  with  thole  to  whom  they  are 
done,  fo  there  are  fcarce  any  natures  fo  entirely  dia- 
bolical, as  to  be  capable  of  doing  injuries,  without 
paying  themfelvcs  fome  pangs,  for  the  ruin  which 
they  bring  on  their  fellow -creatures. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  at  lead,  was  not  fuch  a  perfon^ 
On  the  contrary,  Jones  found  him  in  his  new  lodgings, 
fitting  melancholy  by  the  fire,  and  fiicntly  lamenting 

T  2  the 
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the  unhappy  fituation  in  v/hich  he  had  placed  poor 
Nancy.  He  no  foonerfaw  his  friend  appear,  than  he 
arofe  haftily  to  meet  him  ;  and  after  much  congra- 
tulation faid,  ^  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune 

*  than  this  kind  vifit  j  for  I  was  never  m.ore  in  the 

*  fpleen  in  my  life.' 

*  I  am  forry,'  anfvv^ered  Jones,  '  that  I  bring  news 

*  very  unlikely  to  relieve  you  ;  nay,  what  I  amcon- 
'  vinced  mud,  of  all   other,  fhock  you  the  moft. 

*  However,    it    is    neceffary    you  fhould  know  it. 

*  Without  further  preface  then,  I  come  to  you, 
"  Mr.  Nightingale,  from  a  worthy  family,  which  you 
'  have  involved  in  mifery  and  ruin.'  Mr.  Nightingale 
changed  colour  at  thefe  words  ;  but  Jones,  without 
regarding  it,  proceeded,  in  the  iiveiieft  manner,  to 
paint  the  tragical  ftory,  with  which  the  reader  was 
acquainted  in  the  laft  chapter. 

Nightingale  never  once  interrupted  the  narration, 
though  he  difcovered  violent  emotions  at  many  parts 
of  it.  But  when  it  was  concluded,  after  fetching  a 
deep  figh,   he  faid,   '  What  you  tell  me,  my  friend, 

*  affects  me  in  the  tenderell  manner.  Sure  there  never 

*  was  fo  curfed  an  accident  as  the  poor  girl's  betraying 
<  my  letter.     Her  reputation  might  otherwife  have 

*  been  fafe,  and  the  affair  might  have  remained  a 

*  profound  fecret;  and  then  the  girl  might  have  gone 

*  off  never  the  worfe  ;  for  many  fuch  things  happen 

*  in  this  town  :  and  if  the  hufband  ffiould  fufpecl  a 
'  little,  when  it  is  too  late,  it  will  be  his  wifer  con- 
^  du6t  to  conceal  his  fufpicion  both  from  his  wife  and 

*  the  world.' 

'  Indeed,  my  friend,'  anfwered  Jones,  ^  this  could 

*  not  have  been  the  cafe  with  your  poor  Nancy.  You 

*  have  fo  entirely  gained  her  affeftions,  that  it  is  the 

*  iofs  of  you,  and  not  of  her  reputation,  which  afflifts 

*  her,  and  will  end  in  the  deftru6lion  of  her  and  her 
^  family.'  '  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  promife  you,' 
cries  Nightingale,*  fhe  hath  my  affedion  fo  abfolutely> 
'  that  my  wife,  whoever  ffie  is  to  be,  will  have  very 

« little 
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*  little  fhare  in  them.'  '  And  is  it  pofTible  then/  faid 

Jones,  *  you  can  think  of  deferting  her  ?'  'Why 
what  can  I  do  ?'  anfv/ered  the  other.  '  A{k  Mils 
Nancy,'  replied  Jones  warmly.  *  In  the  condition 
to  which  you  have  reduced  her,  I  nncerely  think 
flie  ought  to  determine  what  reparation  you  iliall 
make  her.  Her  intereil  alone,  and  not  yours, 
ought  to  be  your  Ible  ccnfideration.  But  if  you 
afk  me  what  you  fnall  do  ?  What  can  you  do  lefs,' 

cries  Jones,  *  than  fulfil  the  expectations  of  her 
family,  and  her  own  ?  Nay,  I  fmcerely  tell  you, 
they  were  m.ine  too,  ever  fmce  I  firft  faw  you  to- 
gether. You  v/ill  pardon  me,  if  I  prefume  on  the 
triendfhip  you  have  favoured  me  with,  moved  as 
I  am  with  compafnon  for  thofe  poor  creatures. 
But  your  own  heart  will  bellfuggeft  to  you,  whether 
you  have  never  intended,  by  your  condutSt,  to  per- 
fuade  the  mother,  as  well  as  the  daughter,  into  an 
opinion,  that  you  defigned  honourably  :  and  if  fo, 
though  there  may  have  been  no  direct  promife  of 
marriage  in  the  cafe,  I  will  leave  to  your  own  good 
underltanding,  how  far  you  are  bound  to  proceed.' 
*  Nay,  I  mull  not  only  confefs  what  you  have 
hinted,'  faid  Nightingale  -,  *  but,  I  am  afraid,  even 
that  very  promife  you  mention  I  have  given.'  *  And 
can  you,  after  owning  that,'  faid  Jones,  '  hefitate 
amioment?'  *  Confider,  my  friend,'  anfwered  the 

other  J  *  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  would 
advife  no  one  to  aft  contrary  to  its  rules ;  if  there 
were  no  other  objeftion,  can  I,  after  this  publication 
of  her  difgrace,  think  of  fuch  an  alliance  with 
honour?'  *  Undoubtedly,'  replied  Jones,  '  and  the 
very  bed  and  trueil  honour,  which  is  goodnefs,  re- 
quires it  of  you.  As  you  mention  a  fcruple  of  this 
kind,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  examine  it.  Can 
you,  with  honour,  be  guilty  of  having,  under  falfe 
pretences,  deceived  a  young  woman  and  her  family, 
and  of  having,  by  thefe  means,  treachcroully  robbed 
her  of  her  innocence  ?  Can  you,  with  lionour,   be 

T  3  *  the 
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*  the  knowing,  the  wilful  occafion,  nay,  the  artful 
'  contriver  of  the  ruin  of  a  human  being  ?  Can  you, 
v/ith  honour,  deftroy  the  fanne,  the  peace,  nay,  pro- 
bably, both  the  life  and  foul  too  of  this  creature  ? 
Can  honour  bear  the  thought,  that  this  creature  is 
a  tender,  helplefs,  defencelefs,  young  wonnan  ?  A 
young  woman  who  loves,  v/ho  doats  on  you,  who 
dies  fur  you ;  who  hath  placed  the  utmoft  confidence 
in  your  promifes  ^  and  to  that  confidence  hath  fa- 
crificed  every  thing  which  is  dear  to  her  ?  Can 
honour  fupport  fuch  contemplations  as  thefe  a  mo-^ 
ment  ?' 

*  Common  fenfe,  indeed,'  faid  Nightingale,  '  war-' 
rants  all  you  fay ;  but  yet  you  well  know  tlie  opi- 
nion of  the  world  is  fo  contrary  to  it,  that  was  I  to 
marry  a  whore,  though  my  own,  I  fhould  be 
afhamed  of  ever  fliowing  my  face  again.' 
^  Fie  upon  it,  Mr.  Nightingale,'  laid  Jones,  'do 
not  call  her  by  fo  ungenerous  a  name  :  when  yon 
promifed  to  marry  her,  fne  became  your  wife  ;  and 
fhe  hath  fmned  m.ore  againft  prudence  than  virtue. 
And  what  is  thisworld,  which  you  would  be  afliamed 
to  face,  but  the  vile,  tli-e  fooliih,  and  the  profligate  ? 
Forgive  me,  if  I  fay,  fuch  a  fhame  muft  proceed 
from  falfe  modefty, which  always  attends  falfe  honour 
as  its  fliadow. — -But  I  am  well  alTured  there  is  not  a 
m.an  of  real  fenfe  and  goodnefs  in  the  world,  who 
would  not  honour  and  applaud  the  adion.  But 
admit  no  other  would,  would  not  your  own  heart, 
my  friend,  applaud  it  ?  And  do  not  the  warm, 
rapturous  fenfations,  which  we  feel  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  an  honeft,  noble,  generous,  benevo- 
lent action,  convey  more  dplight  to  the  mind,  than 
the  iindeferved  praife  of  millions  ?  Set  tne  alterna-: 
tive  fairly  before  your  eyes.  On  the  one  fide,  fee 
this  poor^  unliappy,  tender,  believing  girl,  in  the 
arms  of  her  wretch;::d  mother,  breathing  her  laft, 
Hear  her  breaking  heart  in  agonies,  fighing  out 
your  name  j  and  lamenting,  rather  than  accufing, 

*  the 
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the  cruelty  which  weighs  her  down  to  deftruclion. 
Paint  to  your  imagination  the  circumftances  of  hei" 
fond  defpairing  parent,  driven  to  madncfs,  or,  per- 
haps, to  dcathj  by  the  lofs  of  her  lovely  daughter. 
View  the  poor,  helplefs,  orphan  infant ;  and  v/hen 
your  mind  hath  dwelt  a  moment  only  on  Rich  ideas, 
confidcr  yoiirfelf  as  the  caufe  of  all  the  ruin  of 
this  poor,  little,  worthy,  defencelefs  family.  On 
the  other  lidc,  confider  yourfelf  as  relieving  them 
from  their  temporary  fufferings.  Think  with  what 
joy,  witli  what  tranfports,  that  lovely  creature  will 
ily  to  your  arms.  See  her  blood  returning  to  her 
pale  cheeks,  her  fire  to  her  languid  eyes,  and  rap- 
tures to  her  tortured  breaft.  Confider  the  exulta- 
tions of  her  mother,  the  happinefs  of  all.  Think 
of  this  litiile  family  m.ade,  by  one  adt  of  yours, 
completely  happy.  Think  of  this  alternative,  and 
fure  I  am  miiliaken  in  my  friend,  if  it  requires  any 
longdeliberation,  whether  he  will  fmkthtfe  wretches 
down  forever,  or,  by  one  generous,  noble refoiution, 
raife  them  all  from  the  brink  of  mifery  and  de- 
fpair,  to  the  highefl  pitch  of  human  happinefs. 
Add  to  this  but  one  confideration  more  j  the  con- 
fideration  that  it  is  your  duty  fo  to  do  — That  the 
mifery  from  which  you  will  relieve  thefe  poor  peo- 
ple, is  the  mifery  which  you  yourfelf  have  v/ilfully 
brought  upon  them.' 

'  O  my  dear  friend!'  cries  Nightingale,  '  I  wanted 
not  your  eloquence  to  roufe  me.  I  pity  poor  Nancy 
from  my  foul,  and  would  willingly  give  any  tiling 
in  my  power,  that  no  familiarities  had  ever  pallid 
between  us.  Nay,  believe  m.e,  I  had  many  ill  uggles 
with  my  pafTion  before  I  could  prevail  with  myfelf 
to  write  that  cruel  letter,  which  hath  caufed  all  the 
mifery  in  that  unhappy  family.  If  I  had  no  incli- 
nations to  confult  but  my  own,  I  would  marry  her 
to-morrow  morning  :  I  would  by  heaven  !  but  you 
will  eafily  imagine  how  impolTible  it  would  be  to 
prevail  on  my  father  to  confent  to  fuch  a  match  ; 
T  4  *  belidcs, 
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*  bcfides,  he  hath  provided  another  for  me  ;  and  to- 
'  morrovv',  by  his  exprefs  command,  I  am  to  wait  on 

*  the  lad;/.' 

*  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  yonr  father,' 
faid  Jones ;  '  but  iuppofe  he  could  be  perfuaded, 

would  you  yourfelf  conlcnt  to  the  only  means  of 
prcferving  thefe  poor  people  ?'  '  As  eagerly  as  I 
would  purfue  my  happinefs,'  anfwered  Night- 
ingale ;  '  for  I  never  lliall  find  it  in  any  other  wo- 
man.—  O  my  dear  friend!  could  you  imagine  what 
I  have  felt  within  thefe  twelve  hours  for  my  poor 
girl,  I  am  convinced  Ihe  v/ould  not  engrofs  all  your 
pity.  Paflion  leads  me  only  to  her  -,  and  if  1  had 
any  fooliili  fcruples  of  honour,  you  have  fully  fa- 
tisfied  them  :  could  my  father  be  induced  to  com- 
ply with  my  defires,  nothing  would  be  v/anting 
to  complete  my  own  happinefs,  or  that  of  my 
Nancy/ 

*  Then  I  am  refolved  to  undertake  it,'  faid  Jones. 
You  muft  not  be  angry  with  me,  in  whatever  light 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  fet  this  affair,  which,  you 
may  depend  on  it,  could  not  otherwife  be  long  hid 
from  him :  for  things  of  this  nature  make  a  quick 
progrefs,  v/hen  once  they  get  abroad,  as  this  un- 
happily hath  already.  Eefides,  fhould  any  fatal  ac- 
cident follow,  as  upon  my  foul  I  am  afraid  will, 
unlefs  immediately  prevented,  the  public  would 
ring  of  your  name  in  a  manner  which,  if  your  fa- 
ther hath  commion  humanity,  muft  offend  him. 
If  you  will  therefore  tell  me  where  I  miay  find  the 
old  gentleman,  I  will  not  lofe  a  moment  in  the  bu- 
finefs;  which,  while  I  purfue,  you  cannot  do  a  more 
generous  atbion  than  by  paying  a  vifit  to  the  poor 
girl.  You  will  find  I  have  not  exaggerated  in  the- 
account  I  have  2;iven  of  the  wretchednefs  of  the 
famiily.' 

Nightingale  immediately  confented  to  the  propo- 
fal ;  and  now  havino^  acquainted  Jones  with  his  fa- 
ther's lodging,  and  the  coifee-houfe  where  he  woul4 

mod 
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moft  probably  find  hiirij  he  hefitated  a  moment,  and 
then  faid,  '  My  dear  Tom,  you  are  going  to  under- 
'  take  an  impolTibility.    If  you  knew  my  father,  you 

*  would  never  think  of  obtaining  his  confent. 

*  Stay,  there  is  one  way — fuppofe  you  told  him  I  was 

*  already  married,  it  might  be  eafier  to  reconcile  him 

*  to  the  fa6l  after  it  was  done ;  and,  upon  my  honour, 

*  I  am  fo  afFefted  with  what  you  have  faid,  and  I 

*  love  my  Nancy  fo  palTionately,  I  almoft  wifli  it 

*  was  done,  whatever  might  be  the  confequence.* 

Jones  greatly  approved  the  hint,  and  promifed  to 
purfue  it.  They  then  feparated,  Nightingale  to  vifit 
his  Nancy,  and  Jones  in  queft  of  the  old  gendeman. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

What  "pa^ed  between  Jones  and  old  Mr.  Nightingale; 
with  the  arrival  of  a  per/on  not  yet  mentioned  in  this 
hijlory. 

N' Otwithftanding  the  fentiment  of  the  Roman 
fatirift,  which  denies  the  divinity  of  fortune, 
and  the  opinion  of  Seneca  to  the  fame  purpofe ; 
Cicero,  who  was,  I  believe,  awifer  man  than  either 
of  them,  exprefsly  holds  the  contrary;  and  certain  it 
is,  there  are  fome  incidents  in  life  fo  very  ftrange  and 
unaccountable^  that  it  feems  to  require  more  than 
human  fkijl  and  forefight  in  producing  them. 

Of  this  kind  was  what  now  happened  to  Jones,  who 
found  Mr.  Nightingale  the  elder  in  fo  critical  a 
minute,  that  Fortune,  if  flie  was  really  v/orthy  all 
the  worfliip  fhe  received  at  Rome,  could  not  have 
contrived  fuch  another.  In  fhorr,  theold  gentleman, 
and  the  father  of  the  young  lady  whom  lie  intended 
for  his  fon,  had  been  hard  at  it  for  many  hours;  and 
the  latter  was  juft  now  gone,  and  had  left  the  former 
delighted  with  the  thoughts  that  he  had  fucceeded  in 
a  long  contention,  which  had  been  between  the  two 
fathers  of  the  future  bride  and  bridegroom^  in  which 

both 
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both  endeavoured  to  overreach  the  other,  and,  as  it. 
riot  rarely  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  both  had  retreated 
fully  fatisfied  of  having  obtained  the  viftory. 

This  gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Jones  now  vifited,  v/as 
what  they  call  a  man  of  the  world ;  that  is  to  fay,  a 
man  who  direds  his  conduft  in  this  world,  as  one 
who,  being  fully  perfuaded  there  is  no  other,  is  re- 
folved  to  make  the  moft  of  this.  In  his  early  years 
he  had  been  bred  to  trade ;  but  having  acquired  a 
very  good  fortune,  he  had  lately  declined  his  bufmefs; 
or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  had  changed  it  from 
dealing  in  goods,  to  dealing  only  in  money,  of  which 
he  had  always  a  plentiful  fund  at  command,  and  of 
which  he  knew  very  well  how  to  make  a  very  plentiful 
advantage,  fometimes  of  the  neceiTities  of  private 
men,  and  fometimes  of  thofe  of  the  public.  He  had 
indeed  converfed  fo  entirely  with  money,  that  it  may 
be  almoft  doubted,  v\fhether  he  imagined  there  was 
any  other  thing  really  exifting  in  the  world  ;  this  at 
leaft  m.ay  be  certainly  averred,  that  he  firmly  believ- 
ed nothing  elfe  to  have  any  real  value. 

The  reader  will,  I  fancy,  allow,  that  fortune  could 
not  have  culled  out  a  more  improper  perfon  for  Mr. 
Jones  to  attack  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs  ;  nor 
could  the  whimfical  lady  have  direfted  this  attack- 
at  a  more  unfeafonable  time. 

As  money  then  was  always  uppermoft  in  this  gen- 
tleman's thoughts  j  lb  the  moment  he  faw  a  ftranger 
within  his  doors,  it  imm.ediately  occurred  to  his  ima- 
gination, that  fuch  ftranger  was  either  come  to  bring 
him  money,  or  to  fetch  it  from  him.  And  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  of  thefe  thoughts  prevailed,  he 
conceived  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  idea  of  the 
perfon  v/ho  approached  him. 

Unluckily  for  Jones,  the  latter  of  thefe  was  the 
afcendant  at  prefent ;  for  as  a  young  gentleman  had 
vifited  him  the  day  before,  with  a  bill  from  his  fon 
for  a  play  debt,  he  apprehended,  at  the  firft  fight  of 
Jones,  that  he  was  come  on  fuch  another  errand, 
3  Jo«^« 
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Jones  therefore  had  no  fooner  told  him,  that  he  was 
coiiie  on  his  Ton's  account,  than  the  old  gentleman, 
being  confirmed  in  his  fufpicion,  burft  forth  into  an 
exclamation,  '  That  he  v/ouldlofe  his  labour.'  *  Is  it 
then  poflible,  Sir,'  anfwered  Jones,  '  that  you  can 
guefs  my  bufmefs  ?'  *  If  I  do  guefs  it/  replied  the 
other,  *  1  repeat  again  to  you,  you  will  lofe  your 
labour.     YvHiat,  I   luppofe,  you  are  one  of  thofe 
fparks  who  lead  my  fon  into  all  thofe  fcencs  of  riot 
and  debauchery,  which  will  be  his  deilruftion  i 
but  I  fiiall  pay  no  m.ore  of  his  bills  I  promifc  you, 
I  expect  he  will  quit  all  fuch  company  for  the  fu- 
ture.    If  I  h.'id  im.ao-ined  otherwife,  I  fhould  not 
have  provided  a  wife  for  him  ;  for  I  v/ould  be  in- 
ftrumental  in  the  ruin  of  no  body.*     *  How,  Sir,* 
faid  Jones,   '  and  was  this  lady  of  your  providing  ?' 
Pray,  Sir,'    anfvv^ered  the  old  gentleman,  *  how 
comes  it  to  be  any  concern  of  yours  ?'  —  *  Nay,  dear 
Sir,'  replied  Jones,  ^  be  not  offended  that  I  in- 
tereft  myfelf  in  what  regards  your  fon's  happinefs, 
for  whom  I  have  fo  great  an  honour  and  value. 
It  v/as  upon  that  very  account  I  came  to  waitupoa 
you.  I  can't  exprefs  the  fatisfaclion  you  have  given 
me  by  what  you  fay  ;  for  I   do  affure  you  your  fon 
is  a  perfon  for  whom  1  have  the  higheft  honour. — 
Nay,  Sir,  it  is  not  eafy  to  exprefs  the  efteem  I  have 
for  you,  who  could  be  fo  generous,  fo  good,  io 
kind,  fo  indulgent  to  provide  fuch  a  match  for  your 
fon  J  a  woman,  who,  I  dare  fwear,  will  make  him 
one  of  the  happicft  men  upon  earth.' 
There  is  fcarce  any  thing  which  fo  happily  intro- 
duces men  to  our  good-liking,  as  having  conceived 
fome  alarm   at  their  fird  appearance;  when    once 
thofe  apprehcpfions  begin  to  vanifli,  we  foon  forget 
the  fears  which  tlicy  occafioned,  and  look  on  our- 
feives  as  indebted  for  our  prcfent  eafc,  to  thofe  very 
perfons  who  at  hrf:  raifcd  our  fears. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Nightingale,  who  no  fooner 
found    that  Jones  had  nu  demand  on  him,  as  he 

iulpt;dcd. 
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fufpcfted,  than  he  began  to  be  pleafed  Vv^ith  his  pre- 

fence.  *  Pray,  goo(iSir,'  faid  he,  *  be  pleafed  to  fit 
down.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  you  before ;  but  if  you  are  a 
friend  of  my  fon,  and  have  any  thing  to  fay  con- 
cerning this  young  lady,  I  Ihiall  be  glad  to  hear 
you.  As  to  her  making  him  happy,  it  will  be  his 
own  fault  if  fhe  doth  not.  I  have  difcharged  my 
duty,  in  taking  care  of  the  main  article.  She  will 
bring  him  a  fortune  capable  of  making  any  reafon- 
able,  prudent,  fober  man,  happy.'  '  Undoubt- 
edly,' cries  Jones,  ^  for  fhe  is  in  herfelf  a  for- 
tune ;  fo  beautiful,  fo  genteel,  fo  fvvreet-tem.pered, 
and  fo  well  educated ;  fhe  is  indeed  a  moil  accom- 
plifhed  young  lady ;  fings  admirably  well,  and  hath 
a  moil  delicate  hand  at  the  harpfichord.'  '  I  did 
not  know  any  of  thefe  matters,'    anfwered  the  old 

gentleman,  *  for  I  never  faw  the  lady.:  but  I  do  not 
like  her  the  v/orfe  for  what  you  tell  me ;  and  I  am 
the  better  pleafed  with  her  father  for  not  laying 
any  ftrefs  on  thefe  qualifications  in  our  bargain, 
I  liiall  always  think  it  a  proof  of  his  underftanding. 
A  filly  fellov/  would  have  brought  in  thefe  articles 
as  an  addition  to  her  fortune ;  but  to  give  him  his 
due,  he  never  mentioned  any  fuch  mxatter ;  though 
to  be  fure  they  are  no  difparagemcnts  to  a  v/oman.' 
I  do  afifure  you.  Sir,'  cries  Jones,  *  She  hath  them 
all  in  the  moft  eminent  degree  :  for  my  part,  I  own 
I  was  afraid  you  might  have  been  a  little  back- 
ward, a  little  lefs  inclined  to  the  match  :  for  your 
fon  told  me,  you  had  never  feen  the  lady ;  therefore 
I  came.  Sir,  in  that  cafe,  to  entreat  you,  to  conjure 
you,  as  you  value  the  happinefs  of  your  fon,  not  to 
be  averfe  to  his  match  with  a  woman  who  hath  not 
only  all  the  good  qualities  I  have  mentioned,  but 
many  more.'- *  If  that  was  your  bufinefs,  Sir/ 

faid  the  old  gentleman,  '  we  are  both  obliged  to 
you;  and  you  may  be  perfedly eafy ;  for  I  give  you 
my  word  1  wag  very  well  fatisfied  with  her  fortune,* 

*  Sir/ 
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^  Sir,'  anfv/ered  Jones,  *  I  honour  you  every  mo- 

*  ment  more  and  more.    To  be  fo  eafily  iatisfiedj  fo 

*  very  moderate  on  that  account,   is  a  proof  of  the 

*  foundnefs  of  your  underftanding,  as  well  as  the 

*  noblenefs  of  your  mind.' *  Not  fo  very  mode- 

'  rate,  young  gentleman,  not  fo  very  moderate,'  an- 
fwered  the  father. — '  Still  more  and  more  noble,'  re- 
plied Jones  i   '  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  fenfible ; 

*  for  fure  it  is  little  lefs  than   madnefs  to  confider 

*  money  as  the  fole  foundation  of  happinefs.    Such 

*  a  woman  as  this  with  her  little,  her  nothing  of  a 

*  fortune.' — *  I  find,'  cries  the  old  gentleman,  ^  you 
'  have  a  pretty  juft  opinion  of  money,  my  friend,  or 

*  elfe  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the  perfon  of 
'  the  lady,  than  with  her  circum.fcances.    Why  pray, 

*  what  fortune  do  you  imagine  this  lady  to  have  ^' — 

*  What  fortune  r'  cries  Jones,  'why  too  contempti- 
'  ble  a  one  to  be  named  for  your  fon.' — *  Well,  well, 

*  well,'  faid  the  other,  '  perhaps  he  might  have  done 
'  better.' — '  That  I  deny,'  faid  Jones,  *  for  fhe  is  one 

*  of  the  bell  of  women.'     'Ay,  ay,  but  in  point  of 

*  fortune  I  mean,' — anfwered  the  other. — '  And  yet 

*  as  to  that  now,  how  much  do  you  imagine  your 
'  friend  is  to  have  ?' — '  How  much,'  cries  Jones, 
'  how  much  ! — Why,  at  the  utmoft,  perhaps  200 1.' 
'  Do  you  mean  to  banter  me,  young  gentleman  ?' 
faid  the  father  a  little  angry. — <  No,  upon  my  foul,' 
anfwered  Jones,  *  I  am  in  earneft  ;  nay,  I  believe  I 

*  have  gone  to  the  utmoft  farthing.    If  I  do  the  lady 

*  an  injury,  I  aflc  her  pardon.'  *  Indeed,  you  do,' 
cries  the  father.  '  I  am  certain  fhe  hath  fifty  times 
'  that  fum,  and  (he  fhall  produce  fifty  to  that,  before 

*  I  confent  that  (he  fhall  marry  my  fon.'  *  Nay,' 
faid  Jones,  *  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  confent  now — 
'If  flie  had  not  fifty  farrhings  your  fon  is  married.* 
-  ■  '  My  fon  married !'  anfwered  the  old  gentleman 
with  furprize.  *  Nay,*  faid  Jones,  *  I  thought  you 
'  was  unacquainted  with  it.* — '  My  f(Mi  married  to 
'  Mifs  Harris  !'  anfwered  he  again. — <  ToMifs  Hnr- 

*  ris  !' 
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'  rs  !'  fiiid  Jones  ;  '  No,  Sir,  to  Mifs  Nancy  Miller j 
'  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Miller,  at  whofe  houfe  he 

*  lodged }  a  young  lady,  who,  though  her  mother 

*  is  reduced  to  let  lodgings.' — '  Are  you  bantering, 
'  or  are  you  in  earneft  ?'  cries  the  father  with  a  moil 
folemn  voice.     *  Indeed,  Sir,'  anfwered  Jones,  *  I 

*  fcorn  the  charafter  of  a  banterer.     I  came  to  you- 

*  in  mod  ferious  earneft,  imagining,  as  I  find  true, 

*  that  your  fon  had  never  dared  acquaint  you  with  a 

*  match  fo  much  inferior  to  him  in  point  of  fortune, 
'  though  the  reputation  of  the  lady  will  fufFer  it  no 

*  longer  to  remain  afecret.* 

While  the  father  ftood  like  one  flruck  fuddenly 
dumb  at  this  news,  a  gentleman  came  into  the  room^ 
and  faluted  himi  by  the  name  of  brother. 

But  though  thefe  two  were  in  confanguinity  fo 
nearly  related,  they  were  in  their  difpofitions  almoft 
the  oppontes  to  each  other.  The  brother  who  now 
arrived  had  likewife  been  bred  to  trade,  in  which  he 
no  fooner  faw  him>felf  worth  6000 1.  than  he  pur^ 
chafed  a  fmail  eftate  v/ith  the  greateft  part  of  it,  and 
retired  into  the  country;  where  he  married  the' 
daughter  of  an  unbeneficed  clergyman ;  a  young, 
lady,  who,  though  ilie  had  neither  beauty  nor  for- 
fune,  had  recommended  herfelf  to  his  choice,  en* 
tireiy  by  her  good  humour,  of  which  Ihe  poffelfed  a 
very  large  ill  are. 

With  this  woman  he  had,  during  twenty-five  years,- 
lived  a  life  more  rcfembiing  the  model  which  cer- 
tain poets  afcribe  to  the  golden  age,  than  any  of  thofe 
patterns  which  are  furnillied  by  the  prefent  times* 
By  her  he  had  four  children,  but  none  of  them  ar- 
rived at  maturity  except  only  one  daughter,  whom 
in  vulgar  language  he  and  his  wife  had  fpoiied ;  that 
is,  had  educated  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  fond- 
nefs,  which  ihe  returned  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fhe 
had  a6tually  refufed  a  very  extraordinary  match  with 
a  gentleman  a  little  turned  of  forty,  becaufe  Hie 
couid  not  bring  herfelf  to  part  with  her  parents. 

The 
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The  young  lady  whom  Mr.  Nightingale  had  in- 
tended for  his  fon,  was  a  near  neighbour  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  an  acquaintance  of  his  niece;  and  in  reality 
it  was  upon  the  account  of  his  projefted  match,  that 
he  was  now  come  to  town  ;  not  indeed  to  forw^ard, 
but  to  diffuade  his  brother  from  apurpofe  which  he 
conceived  would  inevitably  ruin  his  nephew  j  for  he 
forefaw  no  other  event  from  a  union  with  Mifs  Har- 
ris, notwithftanding  the  largenefs  of  her  fortune,  as 
neither  her  perfon  nor  mind  feemed  to  him  to  pro- 
mife  any  kind  of  matrimonial  felicity ;  for  fiie  was 
very  tall,  very  thin,  very  ugly,  very  aifecfled,  very 
filly,  and  very  ill-natured. 

His  brother,  therefore,  no  fooner  mentioned  the 
marriage  of  his  nephew  with  Mifs  Miller,  than  he 
expreffed  the  utmoft  fatisfaftion ;  and  v/hen  the  fa- 
ther had  very  bitterly  reviled  his  fon,  and  pro- 
nounced fentence  of  beggary  upon  him,  the  uncle 
began  in  the  following  manner : 

'  If  you  was  a  little  cooler,  brother,  I  would  afk 
'  you  whether  you  love  your  fon  for  his  fake,  or  for 

*  your  own  ?  You  would  anfwer,  I  fuppofe,  and  fo  I 

*  fuppofe  you  think,  for  his  fake  ;  and  doubtlefs  it  is 

*  his  happinefs  which  you  intended  in  the  marriage 
'  you  propofed  for  him. 

'  Now,  brother,  to  prefcribe  rules  of  happinefs  to 

*  others,  hath  always  appeared  to  me  very  abfurd, 

*  and  to  infift  on  doing  this,  very  tyrannical.  It  is  a 
'  vulgar  error  I  know;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  an  error. 
'  And  if  this  be  abfurd  in  other  things,  it  is  mollly 
^  lb  in  the  affair  of  marriage,  the  happinefs  of  which 
'  depends  entirely  on  the  afteftion  v/hich  fubfills  be- 
'  twecn  the  parties. 

'  I  have  therefore  always  thought  it  unreafonable 

*  in  parents  to  defire  to  chufe  for  their  children  on 

*  this  occafion ;  fmce  to  force  alFe<5tion  is  an  im- 

*  poffible  attempt ;  nay,  fo  much  doth  love  abhor 

*  torce,  that  I  know  not  whether,  through  an  unfor- 

*  tunatc 
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*  tunate  but  uncurablc  perverfenefs  in  our  natures,  it 

*  may  not  be  even  impatient  of  perfuafion. 

*  It  is,  however,  true,  that  though  a  parent  will 
'  not,  I  think,  wifely  prefcribe,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
'  fulted  on  this  occafion  ;  and  in  ftriclnefs,  perhaps, 
^  fhould  at  leaft  have  a  negative  voice.  My  nephew 
'^  therefore,  I  ov/n,  in  marrying  without  afi<:ing  your 
'  advice,  hath  been  guilty  of  a  fault.     But  honeftly 

*  fpeaking,  brother,  have  you  not  a  little  promoted 
'  this  fault  ?  Have  not  your  frequent  declarations  on 

*  this  fubjeft,  given  him  a  moral  certainty  of  your 
^  refufal,  where  there  was  any  deficiency  in  point  of 

*  fortune  ?  nay,  doth  not  your  prefent  anger  arife 
'  folely  from  that  deficiency?  And  if  he  hath  failed 
'  in  his  duty  here,  did  you  not  as  much  exceed  that 
^  authority,  when  you  abfolutely  bargained  with  him 
^  for  a  woman  without  his  knowledge,  whom  you 
'  yourfelf  never  faw,  and  whom,  if  you  had  feen  and 

*  known  as  well  as  I,  it  muil  have  been  madnefs  in 

*  you  to  have  ever  thought  of  bringing  her  into  your 

*  family. 

'  Still  I  own  my  nephew  in  a  fault ;   but  furely  it 

*  is  not  an  unpardonable  fault.  He  hath  a6led  in- 
'  deed  without  your  confent,  in  a  matter  in  which 
'  he  ought  to  have  aflced  it ;   but  it  is  in  a  matter 

*  in  which  his  intereft  is  principally  concerned  ;  you 
'  yourfelf  muft  and  will  acknowledge,  that  you  con- 

*  fulted  his  intereft  only,  and  if  he  unfortunately 

*  differed  from  you,  and  have  been  miftaken  in  his 

*  notion  of  happinefs,  will  you,  brother,  if  you  love 
'  your  fon,  carry  him  ftill  wider  from  the  point  ?  Will 

*  you  increafe  the  ill  confequences  of   his  fimple 

*  choice  ?  Will  you  endeavour  to  make  an  event  cer- 

*  tain  mifery  to  him,  which  may  accidentally  prove 

*  fo?  In  a  word,  brother,  becaufe  he  hath  put  it  out 

*  of  your  power  to  make  his  circumftances  as  afBuent 

*  as  you  would,  will  you  diitrefs  them  as  much  as 
'  you  can  ?' 

By 
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By  the  force  of  the  true  catholic  faith  St.  Anthony 
won  upon  the  filhes.  Orpheus  and  Amphion  went 
a  little  farther,  and  by  the  charms  of  mufic  enchanted 
things  merely  inanim.ate.  Wonderful  both  1  but  nei- 
ther hiltory  nor  fable  have  ever  yet  ventured  to  record 
an  inftanceof  any  one,  who,  by  force  of  argument  and 
reafon,   hath  triumphed  over  habitual  avarice. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  the  father,  inftead  of  attempting 
to  anfwer  his  brother,  contented  himfelf  with  only 
obferving,  that  they  had  always  differed  in  their  fen- 
timents  concerning  the  education  of  their  children. 
'  I  wilh,'  faid  he, '  brother,  you  would  have  confined 
'  your  care  to  your  own  daughter,   and  never  have 

*  troubled  yourfelf  with  my  fon,  who  hath,  I  believe, 

*  as  little  profited  by  your  precepts,  as  by  your  ex- 

*  ample  :'  For  young  Nightingale  v/as  his  uncle's 
godfon,  and  had  lived  more  with  him  than  with  his 
father.  So  that  the  uncle  had  often  declared,  he 
loved  his  nephew  almoft  equally  with  his  own  child. 

Jones  fell  into  raptures  with  this  good  gentleman; 
and  when,  after  much  perfuafion,  they  found  the  fa- 
ther grew  ftill  more  and  more  irritated,  inftead  of 
appeafed,  Jones  conduced  the  uncle  to  his  nephew 
at  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Miller* 


CHAP.     IX* 

Containing  fi^'ange  matters, 

AT  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  Jones  found  the 
fituacion  of  affairs  greatly  altered  from  what 
they  had  been  in  at  his  departure.  The  mother,  the 
two  daughters,  and  young  Mr.  Nightingale,  were 
now  fat  down  to  fupper  together,  when  the  uncle 
was,  at  his  own  dcfire,  introduced  without  any  cere- 
mony into  the  company,  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
well  known  i  for  he  had  feveral  times  vifited  his  mo- 
ther at  that  houfe. 

Vol.  VII.  U  The 
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The  old  gentleman  imnniediately  walked  up  Co  Mifs 
Nancy,  faluted  and  wilhed  her  joy,  as  he  did  after- 
wards the  nephew  and  the  other  filter  -,  and  laitly,  he 
paid  the  proper  compliments  to  his  nephew,  with  the 
fame  good  humour  and  courtefy,  as  if  his  nephew 
had  married  his  equal  or  fuperior  in  fortune,  with  ail 
the  previous  requifites  iiril  performed. 

Mifs  Nancy  and  her  fuppofed  hufband  both  turned 
pale,  and  looked  rather  foolifli  than  otherwife  upon 
theoccafion  ;  but  Mrs.  Miller  took  the  firft  oppor- 
runity  of  v^ithdrawing ;  and  having  fent  for  Jones 
into  the  dining-room,  flie  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  in  a  moft  pafiionate  flood  of  tears,  called  him  her 
good  angel,  the  preferver  of  her  poor  little  family, 
with  many  other  refpeftful  and  endearing  appella- 
tions, and  made  him  every  acknowledgement  which 
the  higheft  benefit  can  extra6t  from  the  mofb  grate^ 
ful  heart. 

After  the  firft  guft  of  her  pafTion  was  a  little 
over,  which  fhe  declared,  if  ihe  had  not  vented, 
would  have  burft  her,  flie  proceeded  to  inform  Mr. 
Jones,  that  all  matters  were  fettled  between  Mr. 
Nightingale  and  her  daughter,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  married  the  next  morning ;  at  which  Mr.  Jones 
having  expreffed  much  pleafure,  the  poor  woman  fell 
again  into  ant  of  joy  and  thankfgiving,  which  he  at 
length  with  difficulty  filenced,  and  prevailed  on  her 
to  return  with  him  back  to  the  company,  whom  they 
found  in  the  fam.e  good  humour  in  which  they  had 
left  them. 

This  little  fociety  now  pafled  two  or  three  very 
agreeable  hours  too;ether,  in  which  the  uncle,  who 
was  a  very  great  lover  of  his  bottle,  had  fo  well  plyed 
his  nephew,  that  this  latter,  though  not  drunk,  began 
to  be  fomewhat  fluftercd]  and  now  Mr.  Nightingale 
taking  the  old  gentleman  with  him  upftairs  into  the 
apartment  he  had  lately  occupied,  unbofomed  him- 
f(?lf  as  follows  : 

2  'As 
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*  As  yon  have  been  always  the  beft  and  kindeil  of 
^  uncles  to  me;  and  as  you  have  lliewn  llich  unparal- 
^  leled  gcodnefs  in  forgiving  this  match,  which  to  be 

*  fure  may  be  thought  a  little  improvident ;  I  fhouid 

*  never  forgive  myfcif  if  I  attempted  to  deceive  you 

*  in  any  thing.'     He  then  confeffed  the  truth,  and 
Opened  the  whole  affair. 

^  How,  Jack  !'  faid  the  old  gentleman,  '  and  are 
^  you  really  then  not  married  to  this  young  woman  ?' 
*■  No,  upon  my  honour,'  anfwered  Nightingale,  '  I 
'  have  told  you  the  fimple  truth.'  *  My  dear  boy,' 
cries  the  uncle,  kifling  him,  *  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
'  hear  it.    I  never  was  better  pleafed  in  my  life.    If 

*  yoli  had  been  married  I  fhouid  have  affiiled  you 

*  as  m.uch  as  was  in  my  power  to  have  made  the 
^  beft  of  a  bad  matters  but  there  is  a  great  difference 

*  between  confidering  a  thing  which  is  already  done 
^  and  irrecoverable,  and  that  which  is  yet  to  do. 

Let  your  reafon  liave  fair  play.  Jack,  and  you  will 
fee  this  match  iri  fo  foolifh  andprepofterous  a  light, 
that  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  diffuafive  argu- 
ments.' ^  How,  Sir!'  replies  young  Nightingale, 
is  there  this  difference  between  having  already  done 
an  act,  and  being  in  honour  engaged  to  do  ir  ? 
Pugh,'  faid  the  uncle,  '  honour  is  a  creature  of  the 
world's  making,  and  the  world  hath  the  power  of 
a  creator  over  it,  and  may  govern  and  direft  it  aa 
they  pleafe.  Now  you  well  knov/  hov/  trivial  thefe 
breaches  of  contrail:  are  thought ;  even  tlie  groffeft 
^  m^ake  but  the  wonder  and  convcrfation  of  a  dav. 

*  Is  there  a  man  who  aftcrv/ards  will  be  more  back- 

*  ward  in  giving  you  his  filler  or  daughter  ?  or  is 

*  there  any  lifter  or  daughter  who  woukl  be  more 

*  backv/ard  to  receive  you  ?  Honour  is  not  concern- 

*  ed  in  thefc  engagements.'    *  Pardon  me,  dear  Sir,' 
tries   Nightingale,    *  I  can  never  think   foj    and 

*  not  only  honour,    but  confcicncc  and  humanity 

*  are  concerned.  I  am  well  fatistied,  that,  was  I  now 
*^to  difappoint  t!ic  voung  creature,  licr  death  would 

U   2  *  be 
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'  be  the  confequence,  and  I  fhould  look  upon  myfelf 

*  as  her  murderer ;    nay,   as  her  murderer  by  the 

*  cruelleft  of  all  methods,  by  breaking  her  heart.* 
^  Break  her  heart,  indeed !  no,  no.  Jack,'  cries  the 
uncle,  *  the  hearts  of  women  are  not  fo  foon  broke; 

*  they  are  tough,  boy,  they  are  tough.'  ^  But, 
'  Sir,'  anfwered  Nightingale,  '  my  own  affe6tions 
'  are  engaged,  and  I  never  could  be  happy  with 

*  any  other  woman.     How  ohen  have  I  heard  you 

*  fay,    that  children  fhould  be  always  fuffered  to 

*  chufe  for  themfelves,  and  that  you  v/ould  let  my 

*  coufiii  Flarriet  do  fo!'  ^  Why,  ay,'  replied  the  old 
gentleman,    ^  (o  I   would  have  them ;  but  then  I 

*  would  have  them  chufe  wifely. Indeed,  Jack, 

*  you  muft  and  fhali  leave  this  girl.' '  Indeed, 

*  uncle,'  cries  the  other,  *  I  muft  and  will  have  her.' 

*  You  will,  young  gentleman?'  faid  the  uncle;  ^  I 
'  did  not  expert  fuch  a  v/ord  from  you.  I  fhould  not 
^  wonder  if  you  had  ufed  fuch  language  to  your  fa- 

*  ther,  who  hath  always  treated  you  like  a  dog,  and 

*  kept  you  at  the  diftance  which  a  tyrant  preferves 
/  over  his  fubjefts  ;  but  I,  who  have  lived  with  you 

'  upon  an  equal  footing,  might  fureiy  expect  better 
'  ufage :   but  I  know  how  to  account  for  it  all !  it  is 

*  ail  ov/ing  to  your  prepofterous  education,  in  which 

*  Ihave  had  too  little  Ihare.    There  is  my  daughter 

*  now,  whom  I  have  brought  up  as  my  friend,  never 
'  doth  any  thing  without  my  advice,  nor  ever  refufes 
'  to  take  it  when  I  give  it  her.'     *  You  have  never 

*  yet  given  her  advice  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,'  faid 
Nightingale,    *  for  I   am  greatly   miftaken.  in  my 

*  coufin,  if  ihe  would  be  very  ready  to  obey  even 

*  your  moil  pcfitive  commands  in  abandoning  her  in- 

*  clinations.'  '  Don't  abufe  my  girl,'  anfwered  the 
old  gentleman  with  fome  emotion ;  '  don't  abufe 
*^  my  Harriet.  I  have  brought  her  up  to  have  no  in- 
^  clinations  contrary  to  my  ov/n.    By  fuffering  her  to 

*  do  whatever  fhe  pleafes,  I  have  enured  her  to  a 

*  habit  of  being  pleafed  to  do^  whatever  I  lik«.' 

'  Pardon 
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'  Pardon  me,  Sir,'   faid  Nightingale,  *^  I  have  not 

*  the  leaft  defign  to  refled  on  my  coufm,  for  whom 
^  I  have  the  greatell  efteemj  and  indeed  I  am  con- 
^  vinced  you  v/ili  never  put  her  to  fo  fevere  a  trial, 

*  or  lay  fuch  hard  commands  on  her  as  you  would 
'  do  on  me. — But,  dear  Sir,  let  us  return  to  the  com- 
'  pany ;   for  they  will  begin  to  be  uneaiy  at  our  long 

*  abfcnce.    I  muft  beg  one  favour  of  my  dear  uncle, 

*  which  is,  that  he  would  not  fay  any  thing  to  fhock 

*  the  poor  girl  or  her  mother.'     *  O  !  you  need  not 

*  fear  me,'  anfwered  he,  *  I  underftand  myfelf  too 
'  well  to  affront  v/omen  -,  fo  I  will  readily  grant  you 
'  that  favour ;  and  in  return  I  mull:  expert  another 
'  of  you.'    '  There  are  but  few  of  your  commands, 

*  Sir,'  faid  Nightingale,  '  which  I  Ihall  not  very 
'  cheerfully  obey.'  *  Nay,'  Sir,  I  afk  nothing,'  faid 
the  uncle,   *  but  the  honour  of  your  company  home 

*  to  my  lodging,  that  I  may  reafon  the  cafe  a  little 
'  more  fully  with  you;  for  I  v/ould,  if  pofTible, 
^  have  the  fatisfadtion  of  preferving  my  family,  not- 

*  withftanding  the  headftrong  folly  of  my  brother, 
'  who,  in  his  ov/n  opinion,  is  the  wifeft  man  in  the 
^  world.' 

Nightingale,  who  well  knev/  his  uncle  to  be  as 
headftrong  as  his  father,  fubmittcd  to  attend  him 
home,  and  then  they  both  returned  back  into  the 
room,  v/here  the  old  gentleman  promifed  to  carry 
himfelf  with  the  fame  decorum  wliich  he  had  before 
maintained. 

C  II  A  P.     X. 

A  port  chapter  ivhhh  concludes  the  book, 

THE  long  abfence  of  the  uncle  and  nephew  had 
occafioned  fomc  difquiet  in  the  minds  of  all 
whom  they  had  left  behind  them  ;  and  the  more,  as 
during  the  preceding  dialogue,  the  uncle  had  more 
than  once  elevated  liis  voice,    fo  as   to  be  heard 

U  3  down 
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down  ftnirs ;  which,  though  they  could  not  diftin- 
^uilh  what  hefaid,  had  cauled  fome  evil  foreboding 
in  Nancy  and  her  mother,  and  indeed  even  in  Jones 
himfelf. 

When  the  good  company  therefore  again  aflem- 
bled,  there  was  a  vifible  alteration  in  all  their  faces-j 
and  the  good  humour  v/hich,  at  their  laft  miceting, 
vniverfaily  fhone  forth  in  every  countenance,  was  now 
changed  into  a  much  lefs  agreeable  afpe(5l.  It  was  a 
change  indeed  common  enough  to  the  weather  in  this 
climate,  from  funfliine  to  clouds,  from  June  to  De- 
cember. 

This  alteration  was  not  however  greatly  remarked 
by  any  prefent ;  for  as  they  were  all  now  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  their  own  thoughts,  and  to  aft  a  partj 
they  became  all  too  bufily  engaged  in  the  fcene  to 
be  fpeftators  of  it.  Thus  neither  the  uncle  nor, 
nephew  faw  anyfymptoms  of  fufpicion  in  the  mother 
or  daughter  ;  nor  did  the  m^other  or  daughter  remiark 
the  overa6led  complaifance  of  the  old  man,  nor  the 
counterfeit  fatisfaftion  which  grinned  in  the  features 
of  the  young  one. 

■  Something  like  this,  I  believe,  frequently  hap- 
pens, where  the  whole  attention  of  two  friends  being 
engaged  in  the  part  which  each  is  to  aft,  in  order 
to  impofe  on  the  other,  neither  fees  nor  fufpefts  the 
art  praftii'ed  againft  himfelf;  and  thus  the  thruft  of 
both  (to  borrow  no  improper  metaphor  on  the  occa-* 
lion)  alike  takes  place. 

From  the  fame  reafon  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for 
both  parties  to  be  over-reached  in  a  bargain,  though 
the  one  muft  be  always  the  greater  lofer ;  as  was  he 
who  fold  a  blind  horfe,  and  received  a  bad  note  in 
payment.  •        ■  '        ,  .         ■ 

■  Our  company  in  about  half  an  hour  broke  up, 
;;ind  the  uncle  carried  off  his  nephev/;  but  not  before 
the  latter  had  affured  Mifs-Nancy,  in  a  whifper,  that 
he  v/ould  attend  her  early  in  the  morning,  and  fulfil 

.^11  his  engageii^ents,  • 

>  Jones, 
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Jones,  who  was  the  leaft  concerned  in  this  fcene, 
\rw  the  moft.     He  did  indeed  fulpecl:  the  very  fa6l  j 
'or,  befidcs  obferving  the  great  alteration  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  uncle,  the  diftance  he  aiTumed,   and 
is  overitrained  civility  to  Mils  Nancy;  the  carrying 
At  a  bridegroom  from  his  bride  at  that  time  of 
ight,was  fo  extraordinary  a  proceeding,  that  it  could 
he   accounted  for,  only  by  imagining  that  young 
\  iglitingale  had  revealed  the  whole  truth,  which  the 
pparent  opennefs  of  his  temper,  and  his  being  fluf- 
ered  -vvith  liquor,  made  too  probable. 

While  he  was  reafoning  with  himfelf,  whether  he 
lliould  acquaint  thefe  poor  people  with  his  fufpiclon, 
'-he  maid  of  the  lioufe  informed  him,  that  a  gentle- 

vvoman  delired  to  fpeak  with  him. He  went 

immiediately  out,  and  taking  the  candle  from  the 
maid,  ufhered  his  viiitant  up  ftairc,  v/ho,  in  the  per- 
fonof  Mrs.  Honour,  acquainted  him  with  iiich  dread- 
ful news  concerning  his  Sophia,  that  he  immediately 
loft  all  confideration  for  every  other  perfon;  and  his 
whole  ftock  of  compafTion  was  entirely  fwallowed  up 
in  reflexions  on  his  own  mifery,  and  on  that  of  his 
unfortunate  angel. 

What  this  dreadful  matter  was,  the  reader  will  be 
informed,  after  we  have  tirft  related  the  many  pre- 
ceding fteps  which  produced  it,  and  thofe  will  be 
the  fubiect  of  the  foUov/ins-  book. 
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BOOK     XV. 
Jn  which  the  hijlory  advances  about  two  days*. 

CHAP.     I. 

T(?<?  Jhort  to  need  a  preface. 

THERE  are  a  fet  of  religious,  or  rather  moral 
writers,  who  teach  that  virtue  is  the  certain. 
road  to  happinefs,  and  vice  to  mifery,  in  this  world. 
A  very  wholefome  and  comfortable  doftrine,  and 
to  which  we  have  but  one  objedtion,  namely,  that 
it  is  not  true. 

Indeed,  if  by  virtue  thefe  writers  mean  the  exercife 
of  thofe  cardinal  virtues,  which  like  good  houfewives 
flay  at  home,  and  mind  only  the  bufmefs  of  their 
own  family,  I  fhall  very  readily  concede  the  point ; 
for  fo  furely  do  all  thcfe  contribute  and  lead  to  hap- 
pinefs, that  I  could  almoft  wiih,  in  violation  of  all 
the  ancient  and  modern  fages,  to  call  them  rather 
J3y  the  name  of  v/ifdom,  than  by  that  of  virtue ; 

for 
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for  with  regard  to  this  life,  no  fyftem,  I  conceive, 
was  ever  wifer  than  that  of  the  ancienii  Epicureans, 
who  held  this  wifdom  to  conftitute  the  chief  good; 
nor  foolilher  than  that  of  their  oppofites,  thofe  mo- 
dern epicures,  who  place  all  felicity  in  the  abundant 
gratification  of  every  fenfual  appetite. 

But  if  by  virtue  is  meant  (as  I  almofl  think  it 
ought)  a  certain  relative  cjuality,  which  is  always 
bufying  itfelf  without  doors,  and  feems  as  much  in- 
terefted  in  purfuing  the  good  of  others  as  its  own ; 
I  cannot  fo  eafily  agree  that  this  is  the  furefl  way  to 
human  happinefs  ;  becaufe  I  am  afraid  we  muft  then 
include  poverty  and  contempt,  with  all  the  mifchiefs 
which  backbiting,  envy,  and  ingratitude,  can  bring 
on  mankind,  in  our  idea  of  happinefs  -,  nay,  fome- 
times  perhaps  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  wait  upon  the 
faid  happinefs  to  a  gaol ;  fince  many  by  the  above 
virtue  have  brought  themfelves  thither. 

I  have  not  now  leifurc  to  enter  upon  fo  large  a  field 
of  fpeculation,  as  here  feems  opening  upon  me  -,  my 
defign  was  to  wipe  off  a  do6lrine  that  lay  in  my  way; 
fince,  while  Mr. Jones  was  acting  the  moll  virtuous 
part  imaginable  in  labouring  to  preferve  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  deftru6t:ion,  the  devil,  or  fome  other 
evil  fpirit,  one  perhaps  clothed  in  human  flefh,  was 
hard  at  work  to  make  him  completely  miferable  in 
the  ruin  of  his  Sophia, 

This  therefore  would  feem  an  exception  to  the 
above  rule,  if  indeed  it  was  a  rule  j  but  as  we  have 
in  our  voyage  through  life  feen  fo  many  other  excep- 
tions to  it,  we  chufe  todifputc  the  doctrine  on  which 
it  is  founded,  which  we  don't  apprehend  to  be  chrift- 
ian,  which  we  arc  convinced  is  not  true,  and  which 
is  indeed  dellruftive  of  one  of  the  nobleft  arguments 
that  reafoq  alone  can  furnifh  for  the  belief  of  im- 
mortality. 

But  as  the  reader's  curiofity  (if  he  hath  any)  mufl; 
be  now  awake,  and  hungry,  we  lliall  provide  to  fee^ 
\t  as  fall  as  we  can. 
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C  H  A  P.     IL 

In  which  is  opened  a  very  black  dcf.gn  againft  Sophia, 

T  Remember  a  wife  old  gentleman,  v/lio  ufcd  to  fay, 
J.  *  When  children  are  doing  nothing,  they  are 
^  doing  mifchief.'  I  will  not  enlarge  this  quaint 
faying  to  the  mod  beautiful  part  of  the  creation  in 
general  j  but  fo  far  I  may  be  allowed,  that  when  the 
effects  of  female  jealoufy  do  not  appear  openly  in 
their  proper  colours  of  rage  and  fury,  we  may  fu- 
fped  that  mifchievouspafTion  to  be  at  work  privately, 
and  attempting  to  undermine,  what  it  doth  not  at- 
tack above  ground. 

This  was  exemplified  in  the  condud  of  lady  Bel« 
lallon,  who,  under  all  the  fmiles  which  Ihe  wore  in 
her  countenance,  concealed  much  indignation  againft 
Sophia  i  and  as  (he  plainly  faw,  that  this  young  lady 
Hood  between  her  and  the  full  indulgence  of  her  de- 
fires,  fhe  refolved  to  get  rid  of  her  by  fome  means 
or  other  j  nor  was  it  long  before  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  of  accomplifning  this  prefented  itfelf 
to  her. 

The  reader  may  be  pleafed  to  remember,  that 
when  Sophia  was  thrown  into  that  confternation  at 
the  playhoufe,  by  the  wit  and  hum.our  of  a  fet  of 
young  gentlemen  who  call  themlelves  the  town,  we 
informed  him,  that  ftie  had  put  herfelf  under  the 
■protedion  of  a  young  nobleman,  v/ho  hvid  very 
fafely  conduded  her  to  her  chair. 

This  nobleman,  who  frequently  vifited  lady  Bel- 

lafton,  had  more  than  once  feen  Sophia  there,  fince 

her  arrival  in  town,  and  had  conceived  a  very  great 

liking  to  her ;  which  liking,  as  beauty  never  looks 

more  amiable  than  in  diftrefs,  Sophia  had  in  this 

fright  fo  increafed,  that  he  m.ight  now,  without  any 

great  impropriety,  be  faid  to  be  aftualiy  in  love 

with  her. 

It 
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It  may  cafily  be  believed,  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
fo  handlbme  an  occafion  of  improving  his  acquaint- 
ance v^^ith  the  beloved  objcft  as  now  offered  itfelf,  to 
eiapfe,  when  even  good-breeding  alone  might  have 
prompted  him  to  pay  her  a  vifit. 

The  next  morning  therefore,  after  tliis  accident, 
he  waited  on  Sophia,  with  the  iifiial  compliments, 
and  hopes  that  fhe  had  received  no  harm  from  her 
laft  night's  adventure. 

As  love,  like  fire,  when  once  thoroughly  kindled, 
is  foon  blown  into  a  flam^ ;  Sophia  in  a  very  iliort 
time  completed  her  conquefr.  Time- now  flew  away 
unperceived,  and  the  noble  lord  had  been  two  hours 
in  company  with  the  lady,  before  it  entered  into  his 
head  that  he  had  made  too  long  a  vifit.  Thous;I'j 
this  circum.ftance  alone  would  have  alarmed  Sophia, 
who  was  fomewhat  more  a  mifl'refs  of  connputation  at 
prefent ;  fhe  had  indeed  m.uch  more  pregnant  evi- 
dence from  the  eyes  of  her  lover  of  wliat  pafb  within 
his  bofom  ;  nay,  though  he  did  not  make  any  open 
declaration  of  his  palfion,  yet  many  of  his  expref- 
fions  were  rather  too  wanii,  and  too  tender,  to  have 
been  imputed  to  compiaifance,  even  in  the  age  when 
fuch  compiaifance  was  in  talhion  ;  the  very  reverie  of 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  reigning  mode  at 
prefent. 

Lady  Bellallon  had  been  npprifcd  of  his  lordfiiip's 
vifit  at  his  firil  arrival ;  and  tlie  length  of  it  very  well 
fatisfied  her,  that  things  went,  as  ihe  wiflicd,  and  a» 
indeed  ihe  had  fufpected  the  fccond  time  Ihe  fav/  this 
young  couple  together,  'i'his  bufinefs  ihe  rightly, 
1  think,  concluded,  that  flie  Ihould  by  no  means  for- 
ward by  mixing  in  the  company  while  they  were  to- 
gether j  Ihe  therefore  ordered  her  fcrvants,  that  when 
my  lord  was  going,  they  fliould  tell  him,  fhe  defired 
to  fpeak  with  him  ;  and  employed  the  intermediate 
time  in  meditating  how  bed  ro  accomplifli  a  fcjieme, 
which  Ihe  made  no  doubt  but  his  lordfhip  would 
very  readily  embrace  the  execution  of. 

Lord 
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Lord  Fcliamar  (for  that  v/as  the  title  of  this  young 
nobleman)  was  no  fooner  introduced  to  her  ladyfnip, 
than  fhe  attacked  him  in  the  following  ftrain  :  *  Blefs 

*  me,  my  lord,  are  you  here  yet  ?  I  thought  m.y  fer- 
<  vants  had  made  a  miftake,  and  let  you  go  away ; 
'  and  I  wanted  to  fee  you  about  an  affair  of  fome  im- 

*  portance.' *  Indeed,  lady  Bellafton,'  faidhe,  *I 

*  don't  wonder  you  are  aftonifhed  at  the  length  of 
'  my  vifit :  for'  I  have  ftaid  above  two  hours,  and  I 

*  did  not  think  I  had  ftaid  above  half  a  one.' « 

*  What  am  I  to  conclude  from  thence,  my  lord  ?* 
faid  fhe,  *  The  company  muft  be  very  agreeable 
'  which  can  make  time  Aide  away  fo  very  deceitful- 
f  iy.' '  Upon  my  honour,*   faid  he,  ^  the  m.oil 

*  agreeable  I  ever  faw.  Pray  tell  me,  lady  Bellafton, 
'  who  is  this  blazing  ftar  which  you  have  produced 

*  among  us  all  of  a  fudden  ?' ^  What  blazing 

*  ftar,  my  lord  ?'  faid  flie,  aftedling  a  furprize.     ^  I 

*  mean,'  faid  he,  '  the  lady  I  faw  here  the  other 

*  day,  whom  I  had  iaft  night  in  my  arms  at  the  play- 

*  houfe,  and  to  whom  I  have  been  making  that  un- 

*  reafonable  vifit.' — — ^  O  miy  coufin  Weftern  !' 
faid  fhe  ;  *  why  that  blazing  ftar,  my  lord,  is  the 
'  daughter  of  a  country  booby  'fqiiire,  and  hath  been 

*  in  town  about  a  fortnight,  for  the  firft  time.'— — 
'  Upon  my  foul/  faid  he,  '^  I  Ihould  fwear  ftie  had 

*  been  bred  up  in  a  court ;  for  befides  her  beauty,  I 

*  never  fa.w  any  thing  fo  genteel,  fo  fenfible,  fo  po- 

*  lite.' O  brave !'  cries  the  lady, '  my  coufm  hath 

*  you,  I  find.'  — —  *  Upon  my  honour,'  anfwered 
he,  '  I  wiHi  ft>e  had  ;  for  I  am  in  love  with  her  to 
'  diftraftion.' *  Nay,  my  lord,*  faid  ftie,  ^  it  is 

*  not  wiihing  yourfelf  very  ill  neither,  for  ftie  is  a 
'  very  great  fortune :  I  affure  you  ftie  is  an  only  child, 

*  and  her  father's  eftate  is  a  good  3000 1.  a  year.' 

*  Then  I  can  affure  you,  Madam,'  anfwered  the  lord, 

*  I  think  her  the  beft  match  in  England.'     *  Indeed, 

*  my  lord,'  replied  fhe,  '  if  you  like  her,  I  heartily 

*  wifil  you  had  her.'     *  If  you  think  fo  kindly  of 

*  mej 
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*  me.  Madam,'  faid  he,  ^  as  fhe  is  a  relation  of 
'  yours,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  propofe  it  to 
'  her  father  ?'  '  And  are  you  really  then  in  earneft  ?' 
cries  the  lady,  with  an  aftecced  gravity.     <  I  hope, 

*  Madam,'  anfwered  he,  *  you  have  a  better  opinion 
'  of  me,    than  to  imagine  I  would  jeft  with  your 

*  ladylhip  in  an  affair  of  this  kind.'  '  Indeed  then,' 
faid  the  lady,  '  I  will  moft  readily  propofe  your 
'  lordfiiip  to  her  father ;  and  I  can,  I  believe,  affijre 

*  you  of  his  joyful  acceptance  of  the  propofal  j  but 

*  there  is  a  bar,  which  I  am  almoll  alhamed  to  men- 

*  tion  3  and  yet  it  is  one  you  will  never  be  able  to 

*  conquer.     You  have  a  rival,  m.y  lord,  and  a  rival 

*  who,  though  I  blulli  to  name  him,  neither  you, 
'  nor  all  the  world,  will  ever  be  able  to  conquer.' 
'  Upon  my  word,  lady  Beilafton,'  cries  he,  '  you 
'  have  flruck  a  damp  to  my  heart,  which  hath  almoft 

*  deprived  me  of  being.*    *  Fie  !  my  lord,'  faid  fhc, 

*  I  fhould  rather  hope  I  had  firuck  fire  into  you.    A 

*  lover,  and  talk  of  damps  in  your  heart !  I  rather 

*  imagined  you  would  have  afi^ed  your  rival's  name, 

*  that  you  might  have  immediately  entered  the  lifts 

*  with  him.'  *  I  promife  you.  Madam,'  anfwered 
he,  *  there  are  very  fev/  things  I  would  not  undertake 

*  for  your  charming  coufin  :   but  pray,  who  is  this 

*  happy  man  ?'  —  '  Why  he  is,'  faid  flie,  *  what  I 
'  am  forry  to  fay  moft  happy  micn  with  us  are,  one  of 

*  the  lowcft  fellows  in  the  world.     He  is  a  beggar, 

*  a  baltard,  a  foundling,  a  fellow  in  meaner  circum- 
'  itances  than  one  of  your  lordfliip's  footmen.' 
^  And  is  it  pofiibie,'  cried  he,  *  that  a  young  crea- 
'  ture  with  fuch  perfections  iliould  think  of  beftow- 
'  ing  herfelf  fo  unworthily  ?'  *  Alas  !  my  lord,' 
anfwered  flie,/  confider  the  country — the  bane  of  all 

*  young  women  is  the  country.    T  here  they  learn  a 

*  fet.  of  romancid  notions  of  love,  and  I  know  not 

*  what  folly,  which  this  town  and  good  company  can 

*  fcarce  eradicate  in  a  whole  winter.'      *  Indeed, 

*  Madam,'  replied  niy  lord,  ^  your  coulin  i^i  of  too 

*  immenfc 
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'  immenfc  a,  value  to  be  thrown  away :  fuch  ruin  as 

*  this  miift  be  prevented,'  *  Alas !'  cries  fiie,  '  my 
'  lord,  how  can  it  be  prevented  ?  The  famiiy  have 

*  already  done  all  in  their  power;   but  the  girl  is, 

*  I  think,  intoxicated,  and  nothing  lefs  than  ruinwill 

*  content  her.     And  to  deal  more  openly  with  you, 

*  I  expedl  every  day  to  hear  fhe  is  run  away  with 

*  him.'  *  What  you  tell  me,  lady  Bellafton,'  an- 
fwercd  his  lordfliip,  '  afFefts  me  mofi:  tenderly,  and 
'  only  raifes  my  compafTion,  inftead  of  leflening  my 

*  adoration  of  yoUr  coufin.  Some  means  muft  be 
'  found  to  prcfcrve  fo  ineftimable  a  jewel.     Hath 

*  your  ladyiliip  endeavoured  to  reafon  with  her?' 
Here  the  lady  affe6ted  a  laugh,  and  cried,  '  My  dear 

*  lord,  lure  you  know  us  better  than  to  talk  of  rea- 

*  foning  a  young  woman  out  of  her   inclinations  ? 

*  Thefe  ineitimable  jewels  are  as  deaf  as  the  jewels 

*  they  wear  :  time,  my  lord,  time  is  the  only  medi- 

*  cine  to  cure  their  foliy ;    but  this  is  a  m.edicine, 

*  which  I  am  certain  fiie  will  not  take ;  nay,  I  live 
.^'  in  hourly  horrors  on  her  account.     In  fhort,  no- 

*  thins;  but  violent  methods  will  do,'     ^  What  is  to 

*  be  done  ?',  cries  my  lord,  *  What  metnods  are  ta 

*  be  taken  ? — Is  there  any  method  upon  earth  ?  — 
'  Oh  !  lady  Bellafton !  there  is  nothing  which  I  would 

*  not  undertake  for  fuch  a  rev/ard.' — —  ^  I  really 

*  know  not,'  anfwered  the  lady,  after  a  paufe ;  and 
then  paufing  again,  fne  cried  out, — '  Upon  my 
'  foul,  I  am  at  my  wit's  end  on  this  -girl's  account. 

*  — If  fne  can  be  preferved,  fomething  muft  be  done 
^  immediately ;    and,   as  I  fay,  nothing  but  violent 

*  mxthods  will  do. If  your  lordfliip  hath  really 

*  this  attachment  to  my  coufin  (and  to  do  her  ju- 
'  ftice,  except  in  this  fiUv  inclination,  of  which  ftie 
'  will  foon  fee  her  folly,  I'he  is  every  way  deferving), 
^  I  think  there  may  be  one  way,  indeed  it  is  a  very 
'  difafrreeable  or.Cy  and  what  I  am  dmoft  afraid  to 

*  think  of. It  requires  a  great  fpirit,  I  promife 

*  you.'     '  I  am  not  confcious.  Madam,'  faid  he,  '  of 

*  any 
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*  any  defedl  there  -,  nor  am  I,  I  hope,   fufpeded  of 

*  any  fuch.     It  mufl  be  an  egregious  defect  indeed, 

*  which  could  make  me  backward  on  this  occafion.' 

*  Nay,  my  lord,'  anfwered  Ihe,  '  I  am  fo  far  from 
'  doubting  you,  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  doubt 

*  my  own  courage  ;  for  I  mud  run  a  monftrous 
*■  rifque.     In  fhort,  I  mull  place  fuch  a  confidence  in 

*  your  honour  as  a  wife  woman  will  fcarce  ever  place 
'^  in  a  man  on  any  confideration/  In  this  point 
likewife  my  lord  very  well  fatisfied  her;  for  his  re- 
putation was  extremely  clear,  and  common  fame  did 
him  no  more  than  juftice,  in  fpeaking  well  of  him. 
'  Well  then,'  faid  flie,  '  my  lord, — I — I  vow,  I 
'  can't  bear  the  apprehenfion  of  it. — No,  it  muft 

'  not  be. At  leaft  every  other  method  fnall  be 

'  tried.    Can  you  get  rid  of  your  engagements,  and 

*  dine  here  to-day  ?    Your  lordfhip  will  have  an  op- 

*  portunity  of  feeing  a  little  more  of  Mifs  Weflern. 
— '  I  promife  you  we  have  no  time  to  lofe.  Here 
'  v/ill  be  no  body  but  lady  Betty,  and  Mifs  Eagle, 

*  and  colonel  Hamftead,  and  Tom  Edwards ;  they- 

*  will  all  go  foon, —  and  I  fliall  be  at  home  to  no- 

*  body.     Then  your  lordHiip  may  be  a  little  more 

*  explicit.     Nay,  I  will  contrive  fome  method  to 

*  convince  you  of  her  attachment  to  this  fellow.' 
My  lord  made  proper  com.pliments,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  then  they  parted  to  drefs,  it  being 
now  paft  three  in  the  morning,  or  to  reckon  by  tlie 
old  ftylc,  in  the  afternoon. 

C  H  A  P.     III. 

j^  further  explanation  of  the  foregoing  defign. 

THOUGFT  the  reader  may  have  long  fince 
concluded  lady  Bellafton  to  be  a  member  (and 
no  inconfiderable  one)  of  tiie  great  world,  (lie  was 
in  reality  a  very  confiderable  member  of  the  little 
world ;  by  wliich  appellation  was  diftinguilhed  a  very 

worthy 
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worthy  and  honourable  fociety  which  not  long  fincc 
fiouriilied  in  this  kingdom. 

Among  other  good  principles  upon  which  this 
fociety  was  founded,  there  was  one  very  remarkable : 
for  as  it  was  a  rule  of  an  honourable  club  of  heroesj 
who  alTem-bied  at  the  clofe  of  the  late  war,  that  all 
the  members  fhouid  every  day  fight  once  at  lead ; 
fo  'twas  in  this,  that  every  member  fhouid,  within  the 
twenty-four  hours,  tell  at  leaft  one  merry  fib,  which 
was  to  be  propagated  by  ail  the  brethren  and  fiHer- 
hood. 

Many  idle  ftories  were  told  about  this  fociety,  which 
from  a  certain  quality  may  be,  perhaps,  not  unjuftly, 
fuppofed  to  have  come  from  the  fociety  themfelves. 
As,  that  the  devil  was  the  prefident;  and  that  he  fat 
in  perfon  in  an  elbow  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table ;  but,  upon  very  ftri6t  enquiry,  I  find  there  is 
not  the  leaft  truth  in  any  of  thofe  tales,  and  that  the 
affembly  confifted  in  reality  of  a  fet  of  very  good 
fort  of  people,  and  the  fibs  which  they  propagated 
were  of  a  harmlefs  kind,  and  tended  only  to  produce 
mirth  and  good  hum.our. 

Edwards  was  likewife  a  member  of  this  comical 
fociety.  To  him  therefore  lady  Bellafton  applied  as 
a  proper  inftrument  for  her  purpofe,  and  furnifned 
him  with  a  fib,  which  he  was  to  vent  whenever  the 
lady  gave  him  her  cue ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  till  the 
evening,  when  all  the  com.pany  bui:  lordFellamar  and 
himfeif  were  gone,  and  while  they  w^ere  engaged  in  a 
rubbers  at  whift. 

To  this  time  then,  which  was  between  feven  and 
eight  in  the  evening,  we  will  convey  our  reader ; 
when  lady  Beiiafton,  lord  Feliamar,  JVIifs  Weftern, 
and  Tom  being  engaged  at  v/hift, ,  and  in  the  laft 
game  of  their  rubbers,  Tom  received  his  cue  from 
lady  Bellafton,    which  was,   *  I  proteft,  Tom,    you 

*  are  grown  intolerable  lately ;  you  ufed  to  tell  us 

*  all  the  news  of  the  town,    and  now  you  know  no 

*  more  of  the  world  than  if  you  lived  ou:  of  it.' 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Edwards  then  began  as  follows  :   '  The  fault 
is  not  mine,  Madam  ;   n  lies  in  the  dulnefs  of  the 

age,  that  doth  nothing  worth  talking  of. O  la! 

though  now  I  think  on't  there  hath  a  terrible  acci- 
dent befallen  poor  colonel  Wilcox. Poor  Ned. 

-— — You  know  him,  my  lord,  every  body  knows 
him  J   faith  !  I  am  very  much  concerned  for  him.' 

*  What  is  it,  pray  ?'  fays  lady  Bellafton. 

*  Why,  he  hath  killed  a  man  this  morning  in  a 
'  duel,  that's  all.' 

Flis  lordHiip,  who  was  not  in  the  fecret,   afked 

gravely,  whom  he  had  killed  ?    To  which  Edwards 

;i,nfwered,   '  A  young  fellow  we  none  of  us  know ;  a 

Somerfetfliire  lad  jufl  corcie  to  town,  one  Jones  his 

*  name  is  ;  a  near  relation  of  one  Mr.  Allworthy,  of 
'  whom  your  lordfhip  I  believe  hath  heard.  I  faw 
'  the  lad  lie  dead  in  a  coffeehoufe. — Upon  my  foul 

*  he  is  one  of  the  fineil  corpfes  I  ever  faw  in  my 
'  life.' 

Sophia,  who  had  jufr  began  to  deal  as  Tom  had 
mentioned  that  a  man  was  killed,  ilopt  her  hand,  and 
liftened  with  attention  (for  all  ftories  of  that  kind 
affc6led  her),  but  no  fooner  had  he  arrived  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  ftory,  than  ilie  began  to  deal  again; 
and  having  dealt  three  cards  to  one,  and  {even  to 
another,  and  ten  to  a  third,  at  lad  dropt  the  reft 
from  her  hand,  and  fell  back  in  her  chair. 

The  company  behaved  as  ufually  on  thefe  occalions. 
The  ufual  dillurbance  enfued,  the  ulualaffiftancewas 
fummoned,  and  Sophia  at  laft,  as  it  is  ufual,  returned 
again  to  life,  and  was  Toon  after,  at  her  earneil;  delire, 
led  to  her  own  apartment ;  where,  at  my  lord's  re- 
queft,  lady  Bellafton  acquainted  her  with  the  truth, 
attempted  to  carry  it  off  as  a  jeft  of  her  own,  and 
comforted  her  with  repeated  aflurances,  that  neither 
his  lordfliip,  nor  Tom,  though  ihe  had  tiiught  him 
the  ftory,  were  in  the  true  fecret  of  the  aftair. 

There  was  no  farther  evidence  neccfiary  to  convince 
lord  Fellamar  how  juftly  the  cafe  had  been  repre- 

VoL.  VII.  X  fen  ted 
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fcnted  to  him  by  lady  Bellafton ;  and  now,  at  her 
return  into  the  room,  afchemewas  laid  between  thefe 
two  noble  perfoiis,  which,  though  it  appeared  in  no 
very  heinous  light  to  his  lordfhip  (as  he  faithfully 
promifed,  and  faithfully  refolved  too,  to  make  the 
lady  all  the  fubfequent  amends  in  his  power  by  mar- 
riage) ;  yet  many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will 
fee  with  jufl  detellation. 

The  next  evening  at  feven  was  appointed  for  the 
fatal  purpofe,  when  lady  Bellafton  undertook  that 
Sophia  fliould  be  alone,  and  his  lordfhip  fliould  be 
introduced  to  her.  The  whole  family  were  to  be 
regulated  for  the  purpofe,  moft  of  the  fervants  dif- 
patched  out  of  the  houfe  ;  and  for  Mrs,  Honour, 
\vho,  to  prevent  fufpicion,  was  to  be  left  with  her 
miftrefs  till  his  lordfliip's  arrival,  lady  Bellafton  her- 
felf  was  to  engage  her  in  an  apartment  as  diftant  as 
pofnble  from  the  fcene  of  the  intended  mifchief,  and 
out  of  the  hearing  of  Sophia. 

Matters  being  thus  agreed  on,  his  lordfliip  took 
his  leave,  and  her  ladyfliip  retired  to  reft,  highly 
pleafed  with  a  project,  of  v/hich  fhe  had  no  reafon 
to  doubt  the  fuccefs,  and  which  promifed  fo  efFedlu- 
ally  to  remove  Sophia  from  being  any  future  ob- 
ftru6lion  to  her  amour  with  Jones,  by  a  means  of 
which  ftie  fliould  never  appear  to  be  guilty,  even  if 
the  fadt  appeared  to  the  world;  but  this  fhe  made  no 
doubt  of  preventing  by  huddling  up  a  marriage,  to 
which  flie  thought  the  ravifhed  Sophia  would  eafily 
be  brought  to  confent,  and  at  which  all  the  reft  of 
her  family  would  rejoice. 

But  affairs  were  not  in  fo  quiet  a  fituation  in  the 
bofom  of  the  other  confpirator ;  his  m.ind  was  toft 
in  all  the  diftradling  anxiety  fo  nobly  defcribed  by 
Shvikefpeare, 


Betv/een  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing,- 
And  the  ridl  motion,  all-  the  interim  is 

2  Like; 


I 
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Like  a  phantafma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  inftruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  flare  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  fuffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  infurretShion. 

Though  the  violence  of  his  pafnon  had  made  him 
eagerly  embrace  the  firfc  hint  ot  this  defign,  efpeci-^ 
ally  as  it  came  from  a  relation  of  the  lady,  yet  when 
that  friend  to  refledlion,  a  pillow,  had  placed  the  aftion 
itfelf  in  all  its  natural  black  colours  before  his  eyes, 
with  all  the  confequences  which  mull,  and  thofe 
which  might,  probably  attend  it;  his  refolution  began 
to  abate,  or  rather  indeed  to  go  over  to  the  other  fide  j 
and  after  a  long  confii<5l,  which  lafted  a  whole  night 
between  honour  and  appetite,  the  former  at  length 
prevailed,  and  he  determined  to  wait  on  lady  Bel- 
lafton,  and  to  relinquifh  the  defign. 

Lady  Bellailon  was  in  bed,  though  very  late  in  the 
morning,  and  Sophia  fitting  by  her  bedfide,  when 
the  fervant  acquainted  her  that  lord  Fellamar  was 
below  in  the  parlour ;  upon  which  her  ladylhip  de- 
lired  him  to  ftay,  and  that  fhe  would  fee  him  pre- 
fently  j  but  the  fervant  was  no  fooner  departed  than 
poor  Sophia  began  to  intreat  her  coufm  not  to  encou- 
rage the  vifits  of  that  odious  lord  (fo  fhe  called  him, 
though  a  little  unjuftly)  upon  her  account.  *  I  fee 
'  his  defign,'    laid  fhe  -,    '  for  he  made  downright 

*  love  to  me  yefterday  morning ;  but  as  I  am  re- 
'  folved  never  to  admit  it,  I  beg  your  ladyfliip  not 

*  to  leave  us  alone  together  any  more,   and  to  order 

*  the  fervants  that,  if  he  enquires  for  mc,  I  may  be 
'  always  denied  to  him.' 

*  La  !  child,'  lays  lady  Bellailon,  *  you  country 
'  girls  have  nothing  but  fweethearts  in  your  head ; 
'  you  fancy  every  man  who  is  civil  to  you  is  making 

*  love.    He  is  one  of  the  mofl  gallant  young  fellows 

*  about  town,  and  I  am  convinced  means  no  more 

*  than  a  little  galbntry.    Make  love  to  you,  indecti  ! 

X  c  '         '  I  Willi 
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*  I  wifh  with  all  my  heart  he  would,  and  you  mud 

*  be  an  arrant  madwoman  to  rcfufe  him.' 

*  But  as  I  fhall  certainly  be  that  mad  woman,' 
cries  Sophia,  *  I  hope  his  vifits  fliail  not  be  intruded 

*  upon,  me.' 

*  O  child  !'  faid  lady  Bellafton,  ^  you  need  not  be 

*  fo  fearful ;  if  you  refolve  to  run  away  with  that 
'  Jones,  I  know  no  perfon  who  can  hinder  you.' 

'  Upon  my  honour.  Madam,'  cries  Sophia,  '  your 

*  ladyfliip  injures  me.     I  will  never  run  away  with 

*  any  man  ;  nor  will  I  ever  marry  contrary  to  my  fa- 

*  ther's  inclinations.' 

<  Well,  Mifs  Wefrern,'  faid  the  lady,  '  if  you  are 

*  not  in  a   humour  to  fee   company  this  morning, 

*  you  may  retire  to  your  own  apartment ;  for  I  am 
'  not  frig!u.ened  at  his  lordfhip,   and  muit  knd  for 

*  him  up  into  my  dreffing-room.' 

Sophia  thanked  her  ladyfhip,  and  withdrew;   and 
prefently  afterwards  Fellamar  was  admitted  up  flairs. 

CHAP.     IV. 

By  which  it  will  appear  how  dangerous  an  advocate  a 
lady  is,  when  Jhe  applies  her  eloquence  to  an  ill 
piirpoje. 

"1  7  HEN  lady  Bellafton  heard  the  young  lord's 
'V  fcrisples,  Hie  treated  them  with  the  fame 
difdain  with  which  one  of  thofe  fages  of  the  law, 
called  Nev/gate  folicitors,  treats  the  qualms  of  con- 
fcience  in  a  young  witnefs.  '  My  dear  lord,'  faid 
llie,  *  you  certainly  want  a  cordial.  I  uuift  fend  to 
'  lady  Edgely  for  one  of  her  bell:  drams.      Fie  upon 

*  it ! '  have  more  refolution.     Are  you  frightened  by 

*  the  word  rape  ?    Or  are  you  apprehenfive ? 

*  Well !  if  the  itory  of  Helen  was  modern,  I  fiiould 
'  think  it  unnatural.  I  mean  the  behaviour  of  Paris, 
^  not  the  fondnefs  of  the  lady ;  for  all  women  love 
'   a  man  of  fpirit.     There  is  another  ftor/  of  the 

'  Sabine 
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Sabine  ladies, and  that  too,  I  thank  heaven,  is 

very  ancient.  Your  lordfliip,  perhaps,  will  ad- 
mire my  reading;  but  I  think  Mr.  Hook  tells 
us,  they  made  tolerable  good  wives  afcerwards. 
I  fancy  few  of  my  married  acquaintance  v/ere  ra- 
vifhed  by  their  hufhands.'  '  Nay,  dear  lady  Bel- 
lafton,'  cried  he,  *  don't  ridicule  me  in  this  man- 
ner.' '  Why,  my  good  lord,'  anfwered  Hie,  '  do 
you  think  any  woman  in  England  v/ould  not  laugh 
at  you  in  her  heart,  whatever  prudery  fhe  might 

wear  in  her  countenance  ? You  force  me  to  ufe 

a  ftrange  kind  of  language,  and  to  betray  my  fex 
moft  abominably  ;  but  I  am  contented  with  know- 
ing my  intentions  are  good,  and  that  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  ferve  my  coufin ;  for  I  think  you  will 
make  her  a  hufband  notwithftanding  this ;  or,  up- 
on my  foul,  I  would  not  even  perfuade  her  to  fling 
herfelf  away  upon  an  empty  title.  She  Ihould  not 
upbraid  me  hereafter  with  having  loft  a  man  of 
fpirit ;  for  that  his  enemies  allow  this  poor  young 
fellow  to  be.' 

Let  thofe  who  have  had  the  fatisfiiftion  of  hearing 
refleftions  of  this  kind  from  a  wife  or  a  miftrefs, 
declare  whether  they  are  at  all  fweetened  by  coming 
froni  a  female  tongue.  Certain  it  is,  they  funk 
deeper  into  his  lordihip  than  any  thing  v/hich  De- 
mollhenes  or  Cicero  could  have  faid  on  the  occafion. 
Lady  Bellafton  perceiving  fhe  had.hred  the  young 
lord's  pride,  began  now,  like  a  true  orator,  to  roufe 
other  pafiions  to  its  alTiftance.  ^  My  lord,'  llxys  Ihe, 
in  a  graver  voice,   '  you  will  be  pleafed  to  rcmem- 

*  ber,   you  mentioned  this  matter  to  me  firft ;   for  I 

*  would  not  appear  to  you  in  the  light  of  one  who 
'  is  endeavouring  to  put  off  my  coufm  upon  you. 

*  Fourfcore  thoufand  pounds  do  not  ftand  in  need  ot 
'  an  advocate  to  recommend  tliem.'   '  Nor  doth  Mils 

*  Wellern,'  faid  he,  '  require  any  recommendation 

*  from  her  fortune;  for,  in  my  opinion,  no  woman 
f  ever  had  half  her  charms.'     *  Yes,  yes,  my  lord;' 

X  3  replied 
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replied  the  lady,  looking  in  the  glafs,  '  there  have 

*  been  women  with  more  than  halt  her  charms,  I  af- 

*  fure  you  -,  not  that  I  need  leflcn  her  on  that  ac- 
^  count :  fhe  is  a  mofl  delicious  girl,  that's  certain  j 

*  and  withiii  thefe  few  hours  fhe  will  be  in  the  arms 

*  of  one,  who  furely  doth  not  deferve  her,  though  I 
'^  will  give  him  his  due,  I  believe  he  is  truly  a  man 

*  of  fpirit.' 

*  I  hope  fo.   Madam,'  faid  my  lord ;  '  though  I 

*  muft  own  he  doth  not  deferve  her ;  for  unlefs  hea- 
*^  ven,or  your  ladyfliip  difappointme,  flie  fhall  with- 
'  in  that  time  be  in  mine.' 

*  Well  fpoken,  my  lord,'  anfwered  the  lady,  *■  I 
*^  promife  you  no  difappointment  fhall  happen  from 

*  my  fide  ;   and  within  this  v/eek  I  am  convinced  I 

*  fhall  call  your  lordfhip  my  coufm  in  public' 

The  remainder  of  this  fcene  confifted  entirely  of 
raptures,  excufes,  and  compliments,  very  pleafant  to 
have  heard  from  the  parties ;  but  rather  dull  when 
related  at  fecond  hand.  Here,  therefore,  we  fhall 
put  an  end  to  this  dialogue,  and  haften  to  the  fata! 
hour,  when  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  de- 
ilrudlion  of  poor  Sophia. 

But  this  being  the  mofl;  tragical  matter  in  our  whole 
hiftory,  we  iliali  treat  it  in  a  chapter  by  itfelf. 

CHAP.     V. 

Containing  Jomc  matters  ivhich  may  affeEl^  and  others. 
which  in  ay  Jar  prize  J  the  reader. 

H  E  clock  had  now  ftruck  feven,  and  poor 
Sophia,  alone  and  melancholy,  fat  reading  a 
trao;edy.     It  was  the  Fatal  Marriage  ;   and  fhe  was 
novvT  come  to  that  part  where  the  poor  diftrefled  I  fa-     \ 
bella  difpofes  of  her  wedding-ring. 

Here  the  book  dropt  from  her  hand,  and  a  fliower 
of  tears  ran  down  into  her  bofom.  In  this  fituation 
flie  had  continued  a  minute,  when  the  door  opened, 

and 
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and  in  came  lord  Fellamar.  Sophia,  flarted  from  her 
chair  at  his  entrance  j  and  his  iordlhip  advancing  for- 
wards, and  making  a  lov/  bow,  faid,  *  I  am  afraid, 
'^  Mifs  Weftern,  I  break  in  upon  you  abruptly.'  ^  In- 

*  deed,  my  lord,'  fays  ihe,  *  I  muft  own  myfelf  a 
"^  little  furprized  at  this  unexpefted  vifit,'  *  If  this 
'  vifit  be  unexpefted.  Madam,'  anfwered  lord  Fellar- 
mar,   *  my  eyes  muft  have  been  very  faithlefs  in- 

*  terpreters  of  my  heart,  when  laft  I  had  the  honour 
'  of  feeing  you  ;  for  furely  you  could  not  otherwife 
'  have  hoped  to  detain  my  heart  in  your  poiTefTion, 
'  without  receiving  a  vifit  from  its  owner.'  Sophia, 
confufed  asfhe  was,  anfwered  this  bombail  (and  very 
properly  I  think)  with  a  look  of  inconceivable  difdain. 
My  lord  then  made  another  and  a  longer  fpeech  of  the 
fame  fort.  Upon  which  Sophia,  trembling,  fiid, 
'  Am  I  really  to  conceive  your  lordfhip  to  be  out  of 

*  your  fenfes  ?  Sure,  my  lord,  there  is  no  other  ex- 

*  cufefor  fuch  behaviour.' *  I  am,  indeed,  Ma- 

'  dam,  in  the  fituation  you  fuppoie,'  cries  his  lord- 
fhip ;   '  and  fure  you  will  pardon  the  cffecls  of  a 

*  frenzy  which  you  yourfelf  have  occafioned  j  for 
•^  love  hath  fo  totally  deprived  me  of  reafon,  that  I 
'  amfcarce  accountable  for  any  of  my  a6lions.'  '  Up- 

*  on  my  word,  my  lord,'  faid  Sophia,  '  I  neither 

*  underftand  your  words  nor  yotir  behaviour.' 

'  Suffer  me  then,  Madam,'  cries  he,  '  at  your  feet  to 
'  explain  both,  by  laying  open  my  foul  to  you,  and 
'  declaring  that  1  doat  on  you  to  the  highcft  degree 
'  of  diftraction.  O  mofi:  adorable,  mod  divine  crea- 
'  ture  !  what  language  can  cxprefs  the  fentfments  of 
'  my  heart  ?'  '  I  do  affure  you,  my  lord,'  faid  Sophia, 
'  I  fhall  not  Hay  to  hear  any  more  of  tiiis.'  <  I^o 
'  not,'  cries  he,  ^  think  of  leaving  me  thus  cruelly ; 

*  could  you  know  half  the  torments  which  I  feci,  that 

*  tender  bofom  muft  pity  what  thofe  eyes  have 
'  caufed.'  Then  fetching  a  deep  figh,  and  laying 
hold  of  her  hand,  he  ran  on  for  fom.e  minutes  in  a 
drain  which  would  be  little  more  plcafing  to  the 

X  4  reader 
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reader  than  it  was  to  the  lady;  and  at  lad  concluded 
with  a  declaration,   '  That  if  he  was  mafter  of  the 

*  world,  he  v/ould  lay  it  at  her  feet.'  Sophia  then 
forcibly  pulling  away  her  hand  from  his,  anfwered 
with  much  fpirit,  '  I  promife  you.  Sir,  your  world 
'  and  its  mavher,  I  flioukl  fpurn  from  me  with  equal 
'  contempt.'  She  then  offered  to  go;  and  lord  Fel- 
lamar  again  laying  hold  of  her  hand,  faid,  *  Pardon 
'  me,  my  beloved  angel,  freedoms  which  nothing 

*  butdefpair  could  have  tempted  me  to  take. Be  - 

*  lieve  me,  could  I  have  had  any  hope  that  my  title 
'  and  fortune,  neither  of  them  inconfiderable,  unlefs 
'  when  comuared  with  your  worth,  would  have  been 
«  accepted,  I  had,  in  the  humbleft  manner,  prefented 

'  them  to  your  acceptance. But  I  cannot  lofe  you , 

f  — By  heaven,  I  will  fooner  part  with  my  foul. — 

*  You  are,  you  muft,  you  fhall  be  only  mine.'   '  My 

*  lord,'  fays  fhe,  '  I  intreat  you  to  defift  from  a  vain 

*  purfuit  I   for,  upon  my  honour,  I  will  never  hear 

*  you  on  this  fubjeft.     Let  go  my  hand,  my  lord  ; 

*  for  I  am  refolved  to  go  from  you  this  mom.ent ; 

*  nor  will  I  ever  fee  you  more.'  '  Then,  Madam,' 
cries   his  lordlhip.   '  I  muft  m.ake  the  beft  ufe  of 

*  this  moment ;    for  I  cannot  live,  nor  will  I  live 

'  without  you.'-^ '^  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ?' 

faid  Sophia;   '  I  willraife  the  family.'     '  I  have  no 

*  fear,  Madam,'  anfwered  he,  *  but  of  iofmg  you, 
«  and  that  I  am  refolved  to  prevent,   the  only  way 

*  which  defpair  points  to  mie/— He  then  caught  her 
in  his  arms  :  upon  which  fhe  fcreamed  fo  loud,  that 
Ihe  muii  have  alarmed  fome  one  to  her  airiftance, 
had  not  lady  Bellafton  taken  care  to  remove  all  ears. 

But  a  more  lucky  ciicumftance  happened  for  poor 
Sophia i  another  noife  now  broke  forth,  which  almoft 
drow^ned  her  cries  ;  for  now  the  whole  houfe  rang 
with,  ^  Where  is  Ihe  ?  D — n  me,  I'll  unkennel  her 
«  this  inflant.  Shew  me  her  chamber,  I  fay.  Where 
«  is  my  daughter?  I  know  Ihe's  in  the  houfe,  and. 

*  I'll  fe&  her  if  jQic's  above  2-round.    Shew  me  where 

'flie 
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*  fhe  is.' — At  which  laft  words  the  door  flew  open, 
and  in  came  'fquire  Weflern,  with  his  paribn,  and  a 
fet  of  myrmidons  at  his  heels. 

How  miferable  muft  have  been  the  condition  of 
poor  Sophia,  when  ttie  enraged  voice  of  her  father 
was  welcome  to  her  ears  ?  Welcome  indeed  it  was, 
and  luckily  did  he  come;  for  it  was  the  only  accident 
upon  earth  which  could  have  pi  eferved  the  peace  of 
her  mind  from  being  for  ever  dellroyed. 

Sophia,  notwithftanding  her  fright,  prefently  knew 
her  father's  voice;  and  his  iordfhip,  notwithllanding 
his  pafiion,  knew  the  voice  of  reafon,  which  peremp- 
torily afRired  him,  it  was  not  now  a  time  for  the 
perpetration  of  his  villany.  Hearing,  therefore,  the 
voice  approach,  and  hearing  likewife  whofe  it  was ; 
(for  as  the  'fquire  more  than  once  roared  forth  the 
word  daughter,  fo  Sophia,  in  the  midft  of  her  ftrug- 
gling,  cried  out  upon  her  father;)  he  thought  proper 
to  relinquifn  his  prey,  having  only  diiordered  her 
handkerchief,  and  with  his  rude  lips  committed  vio- 
lence on  her  lovely  neck. 

If  the  reader's  imagination  doth  not  afiiftme,  I  fliall 
never  be  able  to  defcribe  the  fituation  of  thefe  two 
perfons  when  Weftern  came  into  the  room.  Sophia 
tottered  into  her  chair,  where  fhe  fatdifordered,  pale, 
breathlefs,  burfting  with  indignation  at  lord  Fella- 
mar,  affrighted,  and  yet  more  rejoiced  at  the  arrival 
of  her  father. 

His  lordihip  fat  down  near  her,  with  the  bag  of  his 
wig  hanging  over  one  of  his  flioulders,  the  red  of  his 
drefs  being  fomewhat  diiordered,  and  rather  a  greater 
proportion  of  linen  than  is  ufual  appearing  at  his 
bolbm.  As  to  the  reft,  he  was  amazed,  affrighted, 
vexed,  and  afhamed. 

As  to  'fquire  Weftern,  he  happened,  at  this  time, 
to  be  overtaken  by  an  enemy,  which  very  frequently 
purfues,  and  feldom  fails  to  overtake,  moil  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom.  He  was,  literally 
fpeaking,  drunk;  which  circumftancc,  together  with 
3  his 
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his  natural  impctuofity,  could  produce  no  other 
effc6t:,  than  his  running  immediately  up  to  his  daugh- 
ter, upon  whom  he  fell  foul  with  his  tongue  in  the 
moft  inveterate  manner ;  nay,  he  had  probably  com- 
mitted violence  with  his  hand!^,  had  not  the  parfon 
interpofed,  faying,  '  For  heaven's  fake,  Sir,  animad- 

*  vert  that  you  are  in  the  houfe  of  a  great  lady.    Let 

*  me  beg  you  to  mitigate  your  wrath  j  it  fhould 
'  minifter  a  iullnefs  of  fatisfafbion  that  you  have 

*  found  your  daughter;  for  as  to  revenge,  it  belong- 

*  eth  not  unto  us.     I  difcern  great  contrition  in  the 

*  countenance  of  the  young  lady.     I  ftand  affured,- 

*  if  you  will  forgive  her,  Ihc  v/ili  repent  her  of  all 

*  paft  offences,  and  return  unto  her  duty.' 

The  ftrength  of  the  parfon's  arms  had  at  nrfl  been 
of  more  fervice  than  the  ftrength  of  his  rhetoric. 
However,  his  laft  words  wrought  fom.e  efFe6b,  and 
the  'fquire  anfwered,  *  I'll  forgee  her  if  flie  v/ull  ha 
'  un.     If  wot  ha  un,  Sophy,  I'll  forgee  thee  all. 

*  Why  doft  unt  fpeak  ?  Shat  ha  un.'*  d — n  me,  Ihat 
^  ha  un  ?    Why  dofl:  unt  anfv/er  ?    Was  ever  fuch  a 

*  ftubborn  tuoad  ?' 

'  Let  me  intreat  you,  Sir,  to  be  a  little  more  mode- 

*  rate,'  faid  the  parfon ;  '  you  fri2;hten  the  young  lady 

*  fo,  that  you  deprive  her  of  all  power  of  utterance.' 

*  Power  of  mine  a — ,'  anfwered  the  'fquire.  '  You 
^  take  her  part  then,  you  do  ?  A  pretty  parfon  truly, 

*  to  fide  with  an  unduriful  child.     Yes,  yes,  I  will 

*  gee  you  a  living  with  a  pox.  I'll  gee  un  to  the 
'  devil  fboner.' 

*  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,'  faid  the  parfon ; 

*  I  affure  your  worfliip,  I  meant  no  fuch  matter.' 

My  ladyBeilailon  now  entered  the  room,  and  came 
np  to  the  'fquire,  who  no  fooner  faw  her,  than,  re- 
folving  to  follow  the  inftruftions  of  his  filler,  he  made 
her  a  very  civil  bow,  in  the  rural  manner,  and  paid 
herfome  of  his  beft  compliments.  He  then  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  his  complaints,  and  faid,  *  There, 

*  myladycoufm  J  there  {lands  the  mbftundutifui  child 
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*  in  the  world  j  fhe  hankers  after  a  beggarly  rafcal,, 
'  and  won't  marry  one  of  the  greateft  matches  in  all 
^  England,  that  we  have  provided  for  her.' 

*  Indeed,  coufin  Weftern,'  anfwered  the  lady,  *  I 

*  am  perfnaded  you  wrong  my  coufin.  I  am  fure 
'  fhe  hath  a  better  underfbanding.     I  am  convinced 

*  fhe  will  not  refufe  v/hat  .flie  mufi  be  fenfible  is  {k> 
^  much  to  her  advantage.' 

This  was  a  wilful  miftakcin  lady  Bellafion;  for  fhe 
well  knew  whom  Mr.  Weftern  meant ^  though  per- 
haps ihe  thought  he  would  eafily  be  reconciled  to 
his  lordfhip's  propofals. 

'  Do  you  hear  there,'  quoth  the  'fquire,  *  what 
'  her  iadyfliip  fays  ?    All  your  family  are  for  the 

*  match.  Come,  Sophv,  be  a  good  girl,  and  be 
^  dutiful,  and  make  your  father  happy.' 

'  If  my  death  will  make  you  happy.  Sir,'  anfwer- 
ed Sophia,   *  you  will  fliortly  be  fo.' 

*  It's  a  lye,  Sophy ;  it's  a  d — n'd  lye,  and  you 
'  know  it,'  faid  the  'fquire. 

'  Indeed,  Mifs  Wedern,'  faid  lady  Bellafton,  '  you 

*  injure  your  fiithcr;  he  hath  nothmg  in  view  but 
'  your  intereft  in  this  match;  and  I  and  all  your 
'  friends  muft  acknowlcd'2:c  the  hio-heft  honour  done 

*  to  your  family  in  the  propofal.' 

'  Ay,  all  of  us,'  quoth  the  'fquire,  '  nay,  it  was 
'  no  propofal  of  mine.     She  knows  it  was  her  aunt 

*  propofed  it  to  me  hrft. Come,  Sophy,  once 

'  more  let  me  beg  you  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  gee 

*  me'your  confent  before  yor.r  coufin.' 

*  Let  me  give  him  your  hand,  coufin,'  faid  the 
lady.      '  It  is  the  falhion   now  a-days   to   difpenfe 

*  with  time  and  long  courtfliips.' 

*  Pugh,'  faid  the  'fquire,  *  what  fignifies  time ; 

*  won't  they  have  time  enough  to  court  afterwards  ? 

*  People  may  court  very  well  after  they  have  been 
'^  a- bed  together.' 

As  lord  Fellamar  was  very  well  alFured,  that  he 
was  meant  by  lady  BellaRon,  fo  never  having  heard 

nor 
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nor  fufpcfted  a  word  of  BliFil,  he  made  no  doubt  of 
his  being  meant  by  the  father.  Coming  up  therefore 
to  the  'i'quire,  he  faid,   '  Though  I  have  not  the  ho- 

*  nour.  Sir,  of  being  perfonally  known  to  you  ;  yet, 

*  as  I  find  I  have  the  happinefs  to  have  my  propofals 
'  accepted,  let  me  intercede.  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the 
'  young  lady,  that  (he  may  not  be  more  folicited  at 

*  this  time.' 

*  You  intercede,  Sir  !'  faid  the  'fquire,  '  why,  who 

*  the  devil  are  you  r' 

*  Sir,  I  am  lord  Fellamar,'  anfwered  he,  '  and 
'  am  the  happy  man,  whom  I  hope  you  have  done 
'  the  honour  of  accepting  for  a  fon-in-law.' 

*  You  are  a  fon  of  a  b -,'  replied  the  'fquire, 

'  for  all  your  laced  coat.     You  my  fon-in-law,  and 

*  be  d  — n'd  to  you  !' 

'  I  iliall  take  more  from  you,  Sir,   than  from  any 

*  man,'  anfwered  the  lord  j  *  but  I  mufc  inform  you, 

*  that  I  am  not  ulcd  to  hear  fuch  language  without 
/  refentment.' 

'  Refent  m,y  a — ,'   quoth  the  'fquire.     '  Don't 

*  think  I  am  afraid  of  fuch  a  fellow  as  thee  art !    be- 

*  caufe  had  got  a  fpit  there  dangling  at  thy  fide. 

*  Lay  by  your  fpit,  and  I'll  give  thee  enough  of 

*  meddling  with  what  doth  not  belonsr  to  thee. 

*  ril  teach  you  to  father-in-law  me.  I'll  lick  thy 
'jacket.' 

*  It's  very  well,  Sir,'  faid  my  lord,  ^  I  fiiall  make 
'  no  difturbance  before  the  ladies.  I  am  very  well 
'  fatisfied.     Your  humble  fervant,  Sirj  lady  Bel- 

*  lafcon,  your  moll  obedient.' 

His  lordfhip  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  lady  Bel- 
iatlon  coming  up  to  Mr.  Weftern,  faid,  '  Blefs  me, 

*  Sir,  v,'hat  have  you  done  ?  You  know  not  whom 

*  you  have  affronted ;  he  is  a  nobleman  of  the  firft 

*  rank  and  fortune,  and  yefterday  made  propofals  to 
'  your  daughter  -,  and  fuch  as  I  am  fure  you  muft 

*  accept  with  the  higheft  pleafure.' 

*  Anfwcr 
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*  Anfwer  foryourfelf,  ladycoufin,'  laid  the  Tquire, 

*  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  your  lords. 

*  My  daughter  fliiili  have  an  honeft  country  gentle- 
*^  man  -,  I  have  pitched  upon  one  for  her, — and  fhe 

*  Ihall  ha'  un.  —  I  am  forry  for  the  trouble  ihe  hath 
'  given  your  ladyfliip  with  all  my  heart.'  Lady  Bel- 
lailon  made  a  civil  fpeech  upon  the  word  trouble;  to 
which  the  'fquire  anfwered,  *  Why,  that's  kind, — 

*  and  I  would  do  as  much  for  your  ladyfliip.     To 

*  be  fure  relations  fhould  do  for  one  another.     So  I 

'  wifli  yQur  ladyfliip  a  good  night. Come,  Ma- 

'  dam,  you  muft  go  along  with  m,e  by  fair  means, 

*  or  I'll  have  you  carried  dov/n  to  the  coach.* 

Sophia  laid,  flie  would  attend  him  without  force; 
but  begged  to  go  in  a  chair,  for  Ihe  faid  flie  fliould 
not  be  able  to  ride  any  other  way. 

'  Prithee,'  cries  the  'fquire,  *  v/out  unt  perfuade 
'  me  canft  not  ride  in  a  coach,  wouldft  ?  I'hat's  a 
'  pretty  thing  furely.  No,  no,  I'll  never  let  thee  out 
'  of  my  fight  any  more  till  art  married,  that  1  pro- 
'  mife  thee.'  Sophia  told  him,  iiit  faw  he  was  re- 
folved  to  break  her  heart.    '  O  break  thy  heart  and 

*  be  d — n'd,'  quoth  he,  *  if  a  good  hufband  will 

*  break  it.     I  don't  Vvilue  a  brafs  varden,  not  a  half- 

*  penny  of  any  undutiful  b —  upon  earth.'  He  tlien 
took  violently  hold  of  her  hand  j  upon  which  the 
parfon  once  more  interfered,  begging  him  to  ufc 
gentle  methods.  At  that  the  'fquire  thundei*ed  out  a 
curfe,   and  bid  the  parfon  liold  his  tongue,  faying, 

*  At'nt  in  pulpit  now  ?  v/hen  art  a  got  up  there  I 

*  never  mind  wliat  dofi:  fiy;  but  I  won't  be  pricil- 

*  ridden,  nor  taught  hrv  to  behave  myfelf  by  thee. 

*  I  wifh  your  ladyfliip  a  good-night.     Come  along, 

*  Sophy ;   be  a  good  girl,  and  all  Ihall  be  well.    Shat 

*  ha  un,  d  -  n  me,   fliat  ha  un.' 

Mrs.  Honour  appeared  below  flairs,  and  with  a 
low  curtefy  to  the  'fquire,  offered  to  attend  her  mif- 
trcfs;  but  he  pullied  jier  away,  faying,  *  Hold, 
'  Madam,  hold,  you  coine  no  more  near  my  houfe.' 

'  And 
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'  And  v/ill  you  take  my  maid  away  from  me  ?'  faid 
Sophia.  '  Yes,  indeed,  Madam,  will  I,'  cries  the 
Tquire:  *  you  need  not  fear  being  without  a  lervantj 
'  1  will  get  you  another  maid,  and  a  better  maid  than 
*^  this,  who,  I'd  lay  five  pounds  to  a  crown,  is  no^lTlore 
*  a  maid  than  my  grannum.  No,  no,  Sophy,  flie  lliall 
'  contrive  no  more  efcapes  I  promife  you/  He  then 
packed  up  his  daughter  and  the  parfon  into  the  hack- 
ney coach,  after  which  he  mounted  himfelf,  and  or- 
dered it  to  drive  to  his  lodgings.  In  the  way  thither 
he  fuffered  Sophia  to  be  quiet,  and  entertained  him- 
felf with  reading  ale6lure  to  the  parfon  on  good  man- 
ners, and  a  proper  behaviour  to  his  betters. 

It  is  poflible  he  might  not  fo  eafily  have  carried  off 
his  daughter  from  lady  Bellaflon,  had  that  good  lady 
defired  to  have  detained  her  ;  but  in  reality,  Ihe  was 
not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  confinement  into  which 
Sophia  was  going;  and  as  her  project  with  lord  Fel- 
lamar  had  failed  of  fuccefs,  Ihe  was  well  contented 
that  other  violent  methods  were  now  going  to  beufed 
in  favour  of  another  man. 

CHAP.     VI. 

By  what  means  the  yqidre  came  to  dif cover  his  daughter: 


HOUGH  the  reader,  in  many  hiitories,  is 
J_  obliged  to  digeft  much  more  unaccountable 
appearances  than  this  of  Mr.  Weftern,  without  any 
fatisfadion  at  all ;  yet,  as  we  dearly  love  to  oblige 
him  whenever  it  is  in  our  power,  we  fhall  now  pro- 
ceed to  Ihev/  by  what  method  the  'fquire  difcovered 
where  his  daughter  was. 

In  the  third  chapter,  theOi  of  the  preceding  book, 
we  gave,a  hint  (for  it  is  not  our  cuftom  to  unfold  at 
any  timejjnore  than  is  neceffary  for  the  occafion), 
that  Mrs.Yitzpatrick,  v/ho  was  very  defirous  of  re- 
conciling her  uncle  and  aunt  Weftern,  thought  Ihe 
had  aprobable  opportunity,  by  the  fervice,  of  preferv- 

insr 
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inf^  Sopliia  from  ccrrniiitcing  the  fame  crhne  which 
hiid  drawn  on  herielf  the  anger  of  her  family.  After 
much  deliberation  therefore,  fhe  refoived  to  inform 
her  aunt  Weftern  where  her  coufin  was,  and  accord- 
ingly fhe  writ  the  following  letter,  which  we  fhall 
give  the  reader  at  length,  i'or  more  realons  than  one, 

*  Honoured  Madam, 

*  The  occafion  of  my  writing  this  will  perhaps 
'  make  a  letter  of  mine  agreeable  to  my  dear  aunt, 

*  for  the  fake  of  one  of  her  nieces,  though  I  have 

*  little  rcafon  to  hope  it  will  be  fo  on  the  account  of 
'  anotlier. 

*  Without  more  apology,  as  I   was   coming  to 

*  throw  my  unhappy  felf  at  your  feet,  I   met,  by 

*  the  llrangeft  accident  in  the  world,  my  coufm  So- 

*  phy,  w^hofe  hiftory  you  are  better  acquainted  with 

*  than  myfelf,   though,  alas  !   I  know  infinitely  too 

*  much  j  enough  indeed  to  fatisf  y  me,  that  unlefs 

*  Ihe  is  immediately  prevented,   fhe  is  in  danger  of 

*  running  into  the  fame  fatal  mifchief,  which,  by 

*  foolilhiy  and  ignorantly  rcfufmg  your  mofc  wife  and 

*  prudent  advice,  I  have  unfortunately  brought  on 

*  myfelf. 

^  In  fhort,  I  have  leen  the  man,  nay,  I  was  mofl 

*  part  of  yeilerday  in  his  company,  and  a  charming 
'  young  fellow  I  promife  you  he  is.      By  what  ac- 

*  cident  he  came  acquainted  with  me  is  too  tedious 
'  to  tell  you  now;  but  I  have  this  morning  changed 

*  my  lodgings  to  avoid  him,  left  he  fliould  bv  my 

*  means  dilcover  my  coufin  ;  for  he  doth  not  yet 
'  know  where  flie  is,  and  it  is  advifeable  he  fliould 

*  not,  till  my  uncle  hath  fecured  her. No  time 

*  therefore  is  to  be  loft ;  and  I  need  only  inform 
'  you,  that  fhe  is  now  with  lady  Bellafton,  whom  I 
'  have  fccn,  and  who  hath,  I  find,  a  defi^n  of  con - 

*  cealing  her  from  her  family.    You  know, 'Madam, 

*  ftie  is  a  ftrange  woman  j  but  nothing  could  mif- 
*■  become  me  morcy  than  to  prefume  to  give  any  hint 

'    '  to 
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*  to  one  of  your  great  iinderftanding  and  great  know- 

*  ledge  of  the  world,  befides  barely  informing  you 

*  of  the  matter  of  fa6t. 

*  I  hope.  Madam,  the  care  which  I  have  fhewn 

*  on  this  occafion  for  the  good  of  my  family,  will 
'  recommend  me  again  to  the  favour  of  a  lady  who 

*  hath  always  exerted  fo  much  zetil  for  the  honour 

*  and  true  intereft  of  us  all ;  and  that  it  m.ay  be  a 

*  means  of  reftoring  me  to  your  friendfliip,  which 
'  hath  made  fo  great  a  part  of  my  former,   and  is  fo 

*  neceffary  to  my  future  happinefs.     I  am, 

'  With  the  utmofl  refpedb, 
'  honoured  Madam, 
'  your  moft  dutiful  obliged  niece, 
^  and  moll  obedient 

*  humble  fervant, 

*  Harriet  Fitzpatrick.' 

Mrs.  Weftern  was  now  at  her  brother's  houfc, 
where  fhe  had  refided  ever  fince  the  flight  of  Sophia, 
in  order  to  adminifter  comfort  to  the  poor  'fquire  in 
his  afflidion.  Of  this  comfort,  which  fhe  doled  out 
to  him  in  daily  portions,  we  have  formerly  given  a 
fpecimen. 

She  was  now  (landing  with  her  back  to  the  fire, 
and,  with  a  pinch  of  fnuff"  in  her  hand,  was  dealing 
forth  this  daily  allowance  of  comfort  to  the  'fquire, 
while  he  fmoked  his  afternoon  pipe,  when  fhe  re- 
ceived the  above  letter;  v/hich  fhe  had  no  fooner 
read  than  fhe  delivered  it  to  him,  faying,  '  There,  Sir, 

*  there  is  an  account  of  your  loll  fheep.     Fortune 

*  hath  again  reftored  her  to  you,  and  if  you  will  be 

'  go- 
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^  governed  by  my  advice,  it  is  polTible  you  may  yec 

*  preferve  her.' 

The  'I'quire  had  no  foonejr  read  the  letter  than  he 
leaped  from  his  chair,  threw  his  pipe  into  the  fire,  and 
gave  a  loud  huzza  for  joy.  He  then  fummoned  his 
lervants,  called  for  his  boots,  and  ordered  the  Che- 
valier and  fevcral  other  horfes  to  be  faddled,  and  that 
parfon  Supple  fliould  be  immediately  fent  for.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  he  turned  to  his  filler,  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  and  gave  her  a  clofe  embrace,  faying, 

*  Zounds  !  you  don't  fecm  pleafed  ;  one  would  ima- 

*  gine  you  was  forry  I  have  found  the  girl.' 

'  Brother,'  anfwered  fhe,  ^  the  deepeil  politicians, 

*  v/ho  fee  to  the  bottom,  difcover  often  a  very  dif- ' 

*  ferent  afpe6b  of  affairs,  from  what  fwims  on  the 
'  furface.     It  is  true,  indeed,  things  do  look  rather 

*  lefs  defpcrate  than  they  did  formerly  in  Holland, 
'  when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  the  gates  of 

*  Amfterdam;  but  there  is  a  delicacy  required  in  this 

*  matter,  which  you  will  pardon  me,  brother,  if  I 
'  fufpeft  you  want.    There  is  a  decorum  to  be  ufed 

*  with  a  v/oman  of  figure,  fuch  as  lady  Bellaflon, 
'  brother,  which  requires  a  knov/ledge  of  the  vv'orid 
'  fuperior,   I  am  afraid,  to  yours.' 

'  Siller,'  cries  the  'fquire,  '  I  know  you  have  no 

*  opinion  of  my  parts  ;  but  FU  Ihew  you  on  this  oc- 

*  cafionwho  is  a  fool.  Knowledge,  quotha!  I  have 
'  not  been  in  the  country  fo  long  without  havingfome 
'  knowledge  of  warrants  and  the  law  of  the  land.  I 
*■  know  I  may  take  my  own  wherever  I  can  find  it. 

*  Shew  me  my  own  daughter,  and  if  I  don't  know 

*  how  to  come  at  her,  Fll  fuffer  you  to  call  me  fool 
'  as  long  as  I  live.     There  be  jullices  of  peace  in 

*  London,  as  well  as  in  other  places.' 

'  I  protell,'  cries  Ihe,  *  you  make  me  tremble  for 

*  the  event  of  this  matter,  which,  if  you  will  proceed 

*  by  my  advice,  you  may  bring  to  fo  good  an  ilTuc. 

*  Do  you  really  imagine,  brother,  that  the  houfc  o{  a 

*  woman  of  figure  is  to  be  attacked  by  warrants  and 

Vol.  VII.  Y  '  brutal 
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brutal  juflices  of  the  peace  ?  I  will  inform  you  ho^v 
to  proceed.  As  foon  as  you  arrive  in  town,  and 
have  got  yourfelf  into  a  decent  drefs  (for  indeed, 
brother,  you  have  none  at  prefent  fit  to  appear  in), 
you  mull  fend  your  compliments  to  lady  Bellallon, 
and  deHre  leave  to  wait  on  her.  When  you  are  ad- 
mitted to  her  prefence,  as  you  certainly  will  be, 
and  have  told  her  your  ftory,  and  have  made  proper 
ufe  of  my  name  (for  I  think  you  juft  know  one 
another  only  by  fighr,  though  you  are  relations), 
I  am  confident  iiie  will  withdraw  her  protection  from 
my  niece,  who  hath  certainly  impofed  upon  her. 
This  is  the  only  method. Juflices  of  peace,  in- 
deed !  do  you  imagine  any  fuch  event  can  arrive 
to  a  woman  of  figure  in  a  civilized  nation  ?' 
'  D  — n  their  figures,'  cries  the  'fquire  ;  ^  a  pretty 
civilized  nation,  truly,  where  women  are  above  the 
law.  And  v/hat  muft  I  ftand  fending  a  parcel  of 
compliments  to  a  confounded  whore,  that  keeps 
away  a  daughter  from  her  own  natural  father  ?  I 
tell  you,  filler,  I  am  not  fo  ignorant  as  you  think 

me. 1  know  you  would  have  women  above  the 

law,  but  it  is  all  a  lie  j  I  heard  his  lordfhip  fay  at 
Size,  that  no  one  is  above  the  law.     But  this  of 
yours  is  Hanover  law,  I  fuppofe.' 
*  Mr.  Weflern,'  faid  Ihe,  '  I  think  you  daily  im- 
prove in  ignorance. « 1  protell  you  are  grown  an 

arrant  bear.' 

'  No  m.ore  a  bear  than  yourfelf,  filler  Weflern,' 
faid  the  'fquire. — *  Pox !  you  may  talk  of  your  civility 
'  an  you  will,  I  am  fure  you  never  fhew  any  to  me. 
'  I  am  no  bear,   no,   nor  no  dog  neither,  though  I 

*  know  fomebody,    that  is  fomething   that  begins 
'  with  a  b ;  but  pox  !   1  will  fhew  you  I  have 

*  got  more  good  mianners  than  fome  folks.' 

'  Mr.  Weflern,'  anfwcred  the  lady,  '  you  may  fay 

*  what  you  pleafe,   Je  vous  mefpri/e  de  tout  mon  cceur* 

*  I  fliail  not  therefore  be  angry. Befides,  as  my 

'  coufiii,  with  that  odious  Irifh  name,  juflly  fays,  I 

*  have 
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have  that  regard  for  the  honour  and  true  intereil 
of  my  family,  and  that  concern  for  my  niece,  who 
is  a  part  of  it,  that  I  have  refolved  to  go  to  town 
myfelf  upon  this  occafion  ;  for  indeed,  indeed, 
brother,  you  are  not  a  fit  minifter  to  be  employed 
at  a  polite  court. — Greenland— Greenland  fhould 
alv/ays  be  the  fccne  of  tlie  tramontane  negocia- 
tion.' 

'  I  thank  heaven,'  cries  the  'fquire,  'I  don't  un- 
derftand  you  now.     You  are  got  to  your  Hano- 
verian linguo.    However,  I'll  fhew  you  I  fcorn  to 
be  behind-hand  in  civility  with  you ;  and  as  you 
are  not  angry  for  what  I  have  faid,  fo  I  am  not; 
angry  for  what  you  have  faid.    Indeed  I  have  always 
thought  it  a  folly  for  relations  to  quarrel  j  and  if 
they  do  now  and  then  give  a  hafly  v/ord,  why 
people  fliould  give  and  take ;  for  my  part  I  never 
bear  malice  ;  and  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you  to  o-q 
up  to  London;  for  I  never  was  there  but  twice  in 
my  life,  and  then  I  did  not  ftay  above  a  fortnight 
at  a  time,  and  to  be  fure  I  can't  be  expecbed  to 
know  much  of  the  ftreets  and  the  folks  in  that 
time.     I  never  denied  that  you  knovv^'d  all  thefe 
matters  better  than  I.     For  me  to  difpute  that 
would  be  all   as  one,  as  for  you  to  difpute  the 
management  of  a  pack  of  dogs,  or  the  findino-  a 
hare  fitting,  v/ith  me.' — *  Which  I  promifeyou,' 
fays  flie,  '  I  never  v/ill.' — '  Well,  and  I  promife  you,' 
returned  he,  '  that  I  never  will  difpute  the  t'other.* 
Here  then  a  league  was  (Irack  (to  borrow  a  phrafe 
from  the  lady)  between  the  contending  parties  ;  and 
now  the  parfon  arriving,  and  the  horfes  being  ready, 
the  'fquire,  departed,  having  promifed  his  filler  to 
follow  her  advice,  and  flie  prepared  to  follow  him  the 
cext  day. 

But  having  communicated  thefe  matters  to  the 
parfon  on  the  road,  they  both  agreed  that  the  pre- 
Icribed  formalities  might  very  well  be  difpenfcd  with ; 

Y  2  an^ 
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and  the  'Iquire  having  changed  his  mind,  proceeded 
in  the  manner  we  have  ah-eady  feen. 


c  H  A  P.   vn. 

In  ivMch  various  misfortunes  i'efel  poor  Jones. 

/I.  FFAIRS  were  in  the  aforefaid  fitiiation  when 
jC\  Mrs.  Honour  arrived  at  Mrs.  Miller's,  and 
called  Jones  out  from  the  company,  as  we  have  be- 
fore fcen,  with  whom,  when  fhe  found  herfelf  alone, 
ihe  began  as  follows  : 

^  O  m.y  dear  Sir !  how  fliall  I  get  Ipirits  to  tell  yon  j 
*.you  are  undone.  Sir,  and  my  poor  lady's  undone, 

*  and  I  am  undone.'    '  Hath  any  thing  happened  to 

*  Sophia  ?'  cries  Jones,  ftaring  like  a  madman.   '  All 

*  that  is  bad,'  cries  Honour  -,^01  iliall  never  get 

*  ilich  another  lady !  O  tliat  i  ihould  ever  live  to  fee 

*  this  day!'  At  thcfe  words  Jones  turned  pale  as 
afnes,  trembled  and  ftanimered  ;  but  Honour  went 
on.    '  O  !  Mr.  Jones,  I  have  loil  my  lady  for  ever.* 

*  How !  what  ?  for  heaven's  lake  tell  me.  —  O  my 

*  dear  Sophia  !'— '  You  may  well  call  her  fo,'  faid 
Honour  i  *  Ihe  was  the  deareft  lady  to  me. — I  fliall 

*  never  have  fuch  another  place. *^  D — n  your 

*  place,'  cries  Jones ;  '  where  is  ?  what!  what  is  be- 
'  come  of  my  Sophia?'    *  Ay,  to  be  fure,'  cries  Ihe, 

*  fervants  may  be  d — n'd.    It  fignifies  nothing  what 

*  becomes  of  them,  though  they  are  turned  av/ay, 

*  and  ruined  ever  fo  much.    To  be  fure  they  are  not 

*  flefh  and  blood  like  other  people.  No,  to  be  fure> 
*■  it  fignifies  nothing  what  becomes  of  them.' — '  If 
'  you  have  any  pity,  any  compafiion,'  cries  Jones> 
'  I  beg  you  will  inftantly  tell  me  what  hath  hap- 

*  penedto  Sophia?'  *  To  be  fure  I  have  more  pity 
.*  for  you  than  you  have  for  me,'  anfwered  Honour; 

'  1  don't  d — n  you  becaufe  you  have  loft  fhe  fweeteft 

*  lady  in  the  world.  To  be  fure  you  are  worthy  ta 
'  be  pitied,  and  I  am  worthy  to  be  pitied  too  :  for 

*  to 
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'  to  be  fure  if  ever  there  was  a  good  mlftrefs ' 

*  What  hath  happened/  cries  Jones,  in  aimoil  a  ra- 
ving fit. '  What?  -What?'    faid   Honour; 

*  why,  the  worfl  that  could  have  liappened  both  for 

*  you   and  for  me Her  father  is  come  to  tcAvn, 

^  and  hath  carried  her  away  from  us  both.'  Here 
Jones  fell  on  his  knees  in  thankfgiving  that  itv/as  no 
worfe — *  No  Avorfe  !'  repeated  Honour,  '  what  could 

be  v/orfe  for  eitlier  of  us  ?  He  carried  her  oft", 
fwearing  Hie  fhould  many  Mr.  Blifil ;  that's  for 
your  comfort;  and  forT)Oorm.e,  I  am  turned  out  of 
doors.'  ^  Indeed,  Mrs.  Honour,'  aPifucrcd  Jones, 
you  frightened  me  out  of  my  v/its.  I  iniagined 
Ibme  moil"  dreadful  fiiddcn  accident  had  happened 
to  Sophia :  fomething,  compared  to  which,  even 
the  feeing  her  m.arried  to  Blifil  would  be  a  trifie,- 
but  v/hile  there  is  life,  there  are  liopes,  m.y  dear 
Honour.  Wom.en  in  this  land  of  liberty  cannot 
be  m.arried  by  aftual  brutal  force.'  '  To  be  fure. 
Sir,'  faid  flie,  '  that's  true.  There  miay  be  fom.e 
hopes  for  you  ;  but  alack-a-day  !  what  hopes  are 
there  for  poor  me?  And  to  be  fure.  Sir,  you  mnit 
be  fenfible  I  fufirr  ail  this  upon  your  account.  AH 
the  quarrel  the  'fquire  hath  to  me  is  for  taking 
your  part,  as  I  have  done,  againft  Mr.  Blilil.'  '  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Honour,'  anfwered  he,  ^  I  am  fenfible 
of  my  obligations  to  you,  and  will  leave  nothing 
in  mypower  undone  to  make  you  amends.'  '  Alas  I 
Sir,'  faid  flie,  '  v/hat  can  make  a  fervant  amends 
for  the  lofs  of  one  place,  but  the  getting  another 

altogether  as  good!' '  Do  not  defpair,   Mrs, 

Honour,'  faid  Jones,  *  I  hope  to  reinllate  you 
again  in  the  lame.'  '  Alack-a-day,  Sir,'  faid  flie, 
how  can  I  flatter  myfelf  with  fuch  hopes,  when  I 
know  it  is  a  thing  impoflible;  for  the  'fquire  is  fo 
fet  againfl:  me  :  and  yet  if  you  fliould  ever  have 
my  lady,  as  to  be  fure  I  now  hopes  heartily  you 
will ;  for  you  are  a  generous  good-natured  gen- 
tleman, and  I  am  fure  you  loves  her,  and  to  be 
Y  3  *  fure 
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'  fure  fiie  loves  you  as  dcai]y  as  her  own  foiili  it  is  a 

*  matter  in  vain  to  deny  it ;  becaufe  as  why,  every 

*  body  that  is  in  the  leail  acquainted  with  my  lady, 

*  miiil  fee  it;  for^  poor  dear  lady,  fiie can't diflemble; 

*  and  if  tvv^o  people  who  loves  one  another  a'n't 
<  happy,  why,  who  fliould  be  \o  ?  Happinefs  don't 
'  alv/ays  depend  upon  wh^t  people  has  ;  befides, 
'  niylady  has  enough  for  both.  To  be  lure,  there- 
*■  fore,  as  one  may  fay,  it  would  be  all  the  pity  in 
'  the  world  to  keep  tv.-o  fjch  loviers  afunder;   nay, 

*  I  am  convinced  for  my  part,  you  will  mee.t  toge- 

*  ther  at  laft  j  for  if  it  is  to  be,  tliere  is  no  prevent- 

*  ing  It.     Vi   a  marriage  is  made  in  heaven,  all  the 

*  juuices  of  peace  upon  earth  can't  break  it  oft. 
"■  To  be  fure  I  willies  that  parfon  Supple  had  but  a 
*^  little  m.ore  fpiric  to  tell  the  'fquire  of  his  wicked- 

*  nefs  in  endeavouring  to  force  his  daAighter  con- 

*  trary  to  her  liking ;   but  then  Iiis  whole  depend- 

*  ance  is  on  the  'fquire,   and  fo   the  poor  gentle- 

*  m.an,  though  he   is  a  very  religious  good  fort  of 
*'  man,  and  talks  of  the  baclnefs  of  fuch  doings  be- 

*  hind  x:i\Q  'fquire's  back,  yet  he  dares  not  fay  his 

*  loul  is  his  own  to  his  face.    To  be  iure  I  never  faw 

*  him  make  fo  bold  as  juft  nov/ ;  I  v/as  afeard  the 

*  'fquire  v/ould  have  ftruck  him. — I  would  not  have 

*  your  honour  be  mielancholy,  Sir,  nordefpairj  things 

*  may  go  better,  as  long  as  you  are  fure  of  my  lady, 

*  and  that  I  am  certain  you  may  be ;  for  flie  never 

*  will   be   brought  to  confent  to  marry  any  other 

*  man.    Indeed,  I  am  terribly  afeard  the  'fquire  will 

*  do  her  a  mifchief  in  his  paflion  :  for  he  is  a  pro- 

*  digious  paffionate  gentleman,  and  I  am  afeard  too 

*  the  poor  lady  v/ill  be  brought  to  break  her  hearty 
.'  '  for  file  is  as  tender-hearted  as  a  chicken  j  it  is  pity, 
■    *  methinks,  iht  had  not  a  little  of  my  courage.    If  I 

*  was  in  love  v/ith  a  young  man,  and  my  father  of- 
«  fered  to  lock  me  up,  I'd  tear  his  eyes  out,  but  Td 
^  com.e  at  himx ;  but  then  there's  a  great  fortune  in, 
\  the  cafe;^  which  it  is  in  her  father's  power  eithei-  to 

'  give 
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*'  give  her  or  not  3   tha.t,  to  be  fure,  may  make  fome 
'  difference' 

Whether  Jones  gave  ilrift  attention  to  all  the  fore- 
going harangue,  or  whether  it  was  for  want  of  any 
vacancy  in  the  difcourfe,  I  cannot  determine ;  but 
he  never  once  attem.pted  to  anfwer,  nor  did  flie  once 
llop,  till  Partridge  came  running  into  the  room,  and 
mtormed  him  that  the  great  lady  v/as  upon  the 
Hairs. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  dilemma  to  Vv^hich  Jones 
Vvas  nov/  reduced.  Honour  knew  nothing. of  any 
acquaintance  that  fubfifted  between  him  and  lady 
Belialton,  and  flie  was  almoft  the  iall  perlbn  in  the 
v/orld  to  Vv'liom  he  would  have  communicated  it. 
In  this  hurry  and  diftrefs,  h€  took  (as  is  common 
enough)  the  worft  courfc,  and  inllead  of  expofing 
her  to  the  lady,  which  would  have  been  of  little  con- 
fequence,  he  chofe  to  expofe  the  lady  to  her ;  he 
therefore  refolveci  to  hide  Honour,  whom  he  had 
but  jufb  time  to  convey  behind  the  bed,  and  to  draw 
the  curtains. 

The  hurry  in  which  Jones  had  been  all  day  en- 
gaged on  account  of  his  poor  landlady  and  her  fa-r 
niily,  the  terrors  occafioned  by  Mrs.  Honour,  and 
the  confufion  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the'fud- 
den  arrival  of  lady  Bellaflon,  had  altogether  driven 
former  thoughts  out  of  his  head  j  lb  tliat  it  never 
once  occurred  to  his  memory  to  atl  the  part  of  a  fick 
man  ;  which  indeed,  neither  the  gaiety  of  his  drefs, 
nor  the  freflinefs  of  his  countenance,  would  have  at 
all  fupported. 

He  received  her  ladyfhip  therefore  rather  agreeably 
to  her  deiires  than  to  her  expectations,  with  all  the 
good  humour  he  could  mufler  in  his  countenance, 
and  without  any  real  or  affedted  appearance  of  the 
Lead  diforder. 

Lady  Bcllafton  no  fooner  entered  the  room,  than 
Oie  fquatted  herfelf  down  on  the  bed  :  *  So,  my  dear 
*  Jones,'  faid  iliCj  *  you  find  nothing  can  detain  mc 

Y  4  "  '  long 
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'^  long  from  you.    Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  angry  with 

*  yoU;  that  I  have  neither  ieen  nor  heard  from  you 
'  all  day  5  for  I  perceive  your  diilemper  would  have 
'  fuffcred  ycu  to  come  abroad  :  nay,  I  fuppofe  you 
'  have  not  fat  in  your  chamber  all  day  dreft  up  like 

*  a  fine  lady  to  fee  company  after  a  lying-in  i  buE 
'  however,  don't  think  I  intend  to  fcold  you :  for  I 

*  never  will  give  you  an  excufe  for  the  cold  behaviour 
^  of  a  huiband,  by  putting  on  the  ill-hum.our  of  a 
'  wife.' 

'  Nay,  lady  Bellaflon,'  faid  Jones,  *  I   am  fure 

*  your  ladylliip  v/ill  not  upbraid  me  v/ith  neglect  of 

*  duty,  when  1  only  waited  for  orders.  Who,  my 
^  dear  creature,  hathreafonto  complain  ?  Who  miffed 
'  an  appointment  lafb  night,  and  left  an  unhappy 
'  man  to  expedbj  and  wiih,  and  figh,  and  languilh  ?' 

*  Do  not  mention  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Jones,'  cried 
fee.  '  If  you  knew  the  occalion,  you  would  pity 
'-  me.  In  fiiort,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  what. 
'  vvomen  of  condition  are  obliged  to  fuffer  from  the 
'  im.pertinence  of  fools,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  farce 

*  of  the  world.  I  am  glad,  however,  all  yowr  lan- 
'  guifhing  and  wifhinghave  done  you  no  harm:  for 

*  you  never  looked  better  in  your  life.  Upon  my 
'  faith  !  Jones,  you  might  at  this  inftant  fit  for  the 

*  pifture  of  Adonis.' 

There  are  certain  words  of  provocation  which  men 
of  honour  hold  can  properly  be  anfwered  only  by  a 
blov/.  Am.cng  lovers  i^oilibly  there  may  be  fome 
vxprefiions  v/hich  can  be  anfwered  only  by  a  kifs. 
Now  the  compliment  which  lady  Bellafton  now  made 
Jones  fecms  to  be  of  this  kind,  efpecially  as  it  was 
attended  with  a  look,  in  which  the  lady  conveyed 
more  foft  ideas  than  it  was  poffibie  toexprefs  with  her 
tongue. 

Jones  was  certainly  at  this  inftant  in  one  of  the 
moft  difagreeabie  and  diilreffed  fituations  imaginable^ 
i  or,  to  carry  on  the  comparifon  we  made  ufe  of  before, 
Uiough  the  provocation  was  given  by  the  lady,  Jones 

could 
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could  not  receive  fatisfaftion,  nor  fo  much  as  offer  to 
aflc  it,  in  the  prefence  of  a  third  perfoHj  feconds  in 
this  kind  of  duels  not  being  according  to  the  law  of 
arms.  As  this  objeclion  did  not  occur  to  lady 
Bellafton,  v/ho  was  ignorant  of  any  other  woman 
being  there  but  herfelf,  fhe  waited  fome  time  in  great 
aftonifhment  for  an  anfwer  from  Jones,  who,  confcious 
of  the  ridiculous  figure  he  made,  flood  at  a  diftance, 
and  not  daring  to  give  the  proper  anfwer,  gave  none 
at  all.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  comdc,  nor 
yet  more  tragical  than  this  {cene  would  have  been, 
if  it  had  lafted  much  longer.  The  lady  had  already 
changed  colour  two  or  three  times;  had  got  up  from 
the  bed  and  fat  down  again,  while  Jones  was  wilhing 
the  ground  to  fink  under  him,  or  the  houfe  to  fall 
on  his  head,  when  an  odd  accident  freed  him  from 
an  embarralTment  out  of  which  neither  the  eloquence 
of  a  Cicero,  nor  riie  politics  of  a  Machiavel,  could 
have  delivered  him,  without  utter  difgrace. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  arrival  of  young 
Nightingale  dead  drunk  ;,or  rather  in  that  ftate  of 
drunkennefs  which  deprives  men  of  the  ufe  of  theit 
reafcn,  without  depriving  them  of  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs. 

Mrs,  Miller  and  her  daughters  were  in  bed,  and 
Partridge  was  fmoking  his  pipe  by  the  kitchen  firej 
fo  that  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Jones's  chamber  door  with- 
out any  interruption.  This  he  buril:  open,  and  v/as 
entering  without  any  ceremony,  v/hen  Jones  ftarted 
from  his  feat,  and  ran  to  oppoie  him  ;  which  he  did 
foeffeftually,  that  Nightingale  never  came  far  enough 
within  the  door  to  fee  who  was  fitting  on  the  bed. 

Nightingale  had  in  reality  millaken  Jones's  apart- 
ment for  that  in  which  himfelf  liad  lodiK'd ;  lie  there- 
fore  ftrongly  infilled  on  coming  in,-  often  fwearing 
that  he  would  not  be  kept  from  his  own  bed.  Jones, 
however,  prevailed  over  him,  and  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  Partridge,  whom  the  noife  on  the  llairs 
foon  fummoncd  to  his  mafter's  allillancc. 

And 
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And  now  Jones  wa3  unwillingly  obliged  to  return 
to  his  own  apartment,  where  at  the  very  inftant  of 
his  entrance  he  heard  lady  Bellafton  venting  an  ex- 
clamation, though  not  a  very  loud  one ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  faw  her  flinging  herfelf  into  a  chair  in  a 
vaft  agitation,  which  in  a  lady  of  a  tender  conilitu- 
tion  would  have  been  an  hyiteric  tit. 

In  reality  the  lady,  frightened  with  the  ftruggle 
between  the  two  men,  of  which  fhe  did  not  know 
what  v/ould  be  the  iffue,  as  fne  heard  Nightingale 
fwear  many  oaths  he  v/ould  come  to  his  own  bed, 
attempted  to  retire  to  her  known  place  of  hiding, 
which  to  her  great  confufion  fhe  found-already  oc- 
cupied by  another. 

'  Is  this  ufage  to  be  borne,  Mr.  Jones  ?'  cries  the 
lady,  *  -**  bafeft  of  men  ? Yv  hat  wretch  is  this 

*  to  whom  you  have  expofed  me  ?'  *  Wretch  !'  cries 
Honour,  buriling  in  a  violent  rage  from  her  place  of 

concealment '  marry  come  up  ! Wretch  for- 

'  footh ! as  poor  a  wretch  as  I  am,  I  am  honeft  j 

*  that  is  more  than  fome  folks  who  are  richer  can 

Jones,  infteadof  applying  himfelf  dire£tly  to  take 
oil"  the  edge  of  Mrs.  Honour's  refentment,  as  a  more 
experienced  gallant  would  have  done,  fell  to  curfing 
his  ilars,  and  lamenting  himfeif  as  the  moft  unfor- 
tunate, man:  in  the  world  ;  and  prefently  after,  ad- 
drcfiing  himfelf  to  lady  Bellafton,  he  fell  to  fome 
very  abfurd  proteftations  of  innocence.  By  this  time 
the  lady  having  recovered  the  life  of  her  reafon, 
Vv'hich  ihe  had  as  ready  as  any  woman  in  the  world, 
cfpeciaily  on  fuci"!  occafions,  calmJy  replied  ;  *  Sir, 
'■  you  need  make  no  apologies,  I  fee  now  who  the 

*  perfon  is  ;  I  did  not  at  firft  know  Mrs.  Honour; 
-  but  nov/  I  do,  I  can  fufpeft  nolliing  wrong  be- 

*  tween  her  and  you;  and  I  am  fure  ilie  is  a  v/oman 
■  of  too  good  fenfe  to  put  any  wrong  conftruftions 
'  upon  my  vifit  to  you ;  I  haye  been  always  her 

'  friendj, 
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'  friend,  and  it  may  be   in  my  power  to   be  miuch 
^  mo-re  hereafter.' 

Mrs.  Honour  v/as  altogether  as  placable,  as  fhe 
Vvas  pafiionate.  Hearing  therefore  lady  Belkifton  af- 
fume  the  foft  tone,  flie  likewife  foftened  hers.' • 

*  I'm  fr.re,  Madam.,'  fays  flie,  ^  1  have  been  always,, 

*  ready  to  acknovyledge  your  iadyfhip's  fi-iendfiiips  to 

*  me  3  furc  I  never  had  fo  good  a  friend  as  your 

'  ladyfliip and  to  be  fure,  now  I  fee  it  is  your 

'  ladyfliip  that  I  fpoke  to,   I  could  ahiioft  bite  my 

'  tongue  off  for  very  riiad. 1  conilruftions  upcji 

'  your  ladylhip ^to  be  fure  it  doth  not  become  a 

^  fervant  as  I  am  to  thinic  about  fuch  a  great  lady— 
'  I  m.ean  I  was  a  fervant :  for  indeed  I  am  nobody's 

'  iervant  now,  the  more  miferable  wierch  is  me. ■ 

'  I  have  loft  the  beft  miillrefs.' Here  Honour 

thought  fit  to  produce  a  fhov/er  of  tears. *  Don't 

'  cry,  child,'  fays  the  good  lady,  *  Ways  perhaps 
'  may  be  found  to  m^ake  you  amends.  Come  to  me 
'  tc-morrgw  morning.'  She  then  took  up  her  fan 
which  lay  on  the  ground,  and  without  even  looking 
at  Jones,  walked  yery  majeftically  out  of  the  room  j 
there  being  a  kind  of  dignity  in  the  hnpudence  of 
v/omen  of  quality,  which  their  inferiors  vainly  aipire 
to  attain  to  in  circumflances  of  this  nature. 

Jones  followed  her  down  flairs,  often  offering  her 
his  hand,  which  (he  abfoluicly  refufed  him,  and  got 
into  her  chair  without  taking  any  notice  of  him  as 
he  flood  bowing  before  her. 

At  his  return  up  flairs,  a  long  dialogue  palled  be- 
tween him  and  Mrs.  Honour,  while  fhe  was  adjuiling 
herfelf  after  the  difcompofure  flie  had  undergone. 
The  fubje6l  of  this  was  his  infidelity  to  her  young 
lady  ;  on  which  fhe  enlarged  with  great  bitternefs  -, 
but  Jones  at  laft  found  means  to  reconcile  her,  and 
not  only  fo,  but  to  obtain  a  promife  of  moll  in- 
violable fecrecy,  and  that  (lie  would  the  next  morn- 
ing endeavour  to  find  out  Sophia,  and  bring  him  a 
further  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  'fquirc. 

Thus 


J^ 
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Thus  ended  this  unfortunate  adventure  to  the  fa- 
tisfadlion  only  of  Mrs.  Honour;  for  a  iecret  (as! 
fonie  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  ackno\Yled2;c  from 
experience)  is  often  a  very  valuable  pofrefrion  :  and 
that  not  only  to  thofe  who  faithfully  keep  it,  but 
lometimcs  to  fuch  as  vv'hilper  it  about  till  it  come  to 
the  ears  of  every  one,  except  the  ignorant  perfon, 
who  pays  for  the  fuppofed  concealmg  of  what  is 
publicly  known. 

CHAP.   vni. 

Short  and  J'weet. 
.  TOtwithflandino- ail  the  oblig-ations  ^az  had  re- 


ceived  from  Jones,  Mrs.  Miller  could  not  for- 
bear in  the  morning  fome  gentle  remonflrances  for 
the  hurricane  which  had  happened  the  preceding 
night  in  his  chamber.  Thefe  were  however  fo  gentle 
and  fo  friendly ;  profefTing,  and  indeed  truly,  to  aim 
at  nothing  more  than  the  real  good  of  Mr.  Jones 
himfelf,  that  he,  far  from  being  offended,  thankfully 
received  the  admonition  of  th^  good  woman,  ex- 
prelTed  m.uch  concern  for  what  had  pafb,  excuied  it 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  promifed  never  more  to 
bring  the  fame  difturbances  into  the  houfe. 

But  though  Mrs.  Miller  did  not  refrain  from  a 
ihort  expofiulation  in  private  at  their  firfl  meeting ; 
y^x.  the  occafion  of  his  being  fummoned  down  flairs 
that  mornino;  was  of  a  much  more  ao;reeable  kind, 
being  indeed  to  perform  the  office-  of  a  father  to 
Pvlifs  Nancy,  and  to  give  her  in  wedlock  to  Mr. 
Nightingale,  v/ho  was  nov/  reaciy  dreft,  and  full  as 
foberas  many  of  my  readers  will  think  a  man  ought 
to  be  who  receives  a  wife;  in  fo  imprudent  a  manner. 

And  here  pcrhaps-lt  m.ay  be  proper  to  account  for 
the  efcape  which  this  young  gentleman  had  made 
from  his  uncle,  and  for  his  appearance  i,n  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  liave  fcen  him  the  night  before. 

Now 
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Now  when  the  uncle  had  arrived  at  his  lodgings 
with  his  nephew,  partly  to  indulge  his  own  inclina- 
tions (for  he  dearly  loved  his  bottle),  and  partly  to 
difqualify  his  nephew  from  the  imip.ediatc  execution 
of  his  purpofe,  he  ordered  wine  to  be  fet  on  the 
table ;  with  which  he  fo  brifldy  plyed  the  young 
gentleman,  that  this  latter-,  who,  though  not  much 
ufed  to  drinking,  did  not  detefc  it  fo  as  to  be  guilty 
of  difobedience,  or  want  of  complaifance  by  refufing, 
was  foon  completely  finillied. 

Tufl  as  the  uncle  had  obtained  this  viftory,  and 
was  pi;eparing  a  bed  for  his  nephew,  a  meffenger  ar- 
rived with  a  piece  of  nev/s,  v/hich  fo  entirely  difcon- 
certed  and  fhocked  him,  that  he  in  a  moment  loft  all 
confideration  for  his  nephew,  and  his  v/hole  mind 
became  entirely  taken  up  v/ith  his  own  concerns. 

This  fudden  and  afBifting  news  v/as  no  lefs  than 
that  his  daughter  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  almoft 
the  firft  moment  of  his  abfencc,  and  had  gone  off 
v/ith  a  neighbouring  young  clergyman  ;  againft 
whom,  though  her  father  could  have  had  but  one 
objeftion,  namely,  that  he  v/as  worth  nothing,  yet 
ihie  had  never  thought  proper  to  communicate  her 
amour  even  to  her  father ;  and  fo  artfully  had  Ihe 
managed,  that  it  had  never  been  once  fufpefted  by 
any,  till  now  that  it  was  confummated. 

Old  Mr.  Nightingale  no  fooner  received  this  ac- 
count, than  in  the  utmoft  confufion  he  ordered  a 
pofc-chaife  to  be  inftantly  got  ready,  and  having  re- 
commended his  nephew  to  the  care  of  a  fervant,  he 
direftly  left  the  houfe,  fcarce  knowing  what  he  did, 
nor  whither  he  went. 

The  uncle  thus  departed,  when  the  fervant  came  to 
attend  the  nephew  to  bed,  had  waked  liim  for  that 
purpofe,  and  had  at  laft  made  him  fenfible  that  his 
uncle  v*'as  gone,  he,  inftead  of  accepting  the  kind 
offices  tendered  him,  infifted  on  a  chair  being  called; 
>vith  this  the  fervant,  who  had  received  no  ftrift  or- 
ders to  the  contrary,  readily  complied ;  and  thus  be- 
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ing  conduced  back  to  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Miller,  he 
had  ftaggered  up  to  Mr.  Jones's  chamber,  as  hath 
been  before  recounted. 

This  bar  of  the  uncle  being  now  removed  (though 
VoungNightingale  knew  not  as  yet  in  what  manner),- 
and  all  parties  being  quickly  ready,  the  mother,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Nightingale,  and  his  love,  ftept  into  a 
hackney-coach,  wliich  conveyed  him  to  Doctor's 
Comm.ons  ;  where  Mifs  Nancy  was,  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, foon  made  an  honeft  woman,  and  the  poor 
mother  became,  in  the  pureft  fenfe  of  the  word,  one 
of  the  happieil  of  all  human  beings. 

And  now  Mr.  Jones  having  feen  his  good  oiEces 
to  that  poor  woman  and  her  family  brought  to  a 
happy  conclufion,  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  his  own 
concerns  ;  but  here,  left  many  of  my  readers  lliouid 
cenfure  his  folly  for  thus  troubling  himfelf  with  the 
affairs  of  others,  and  left  fome  few  fhould  think  he 
aded  more  difintereftedly  than  indeed  he  did,  we 
think  proper  to  affure  our  reader,  that  he  was  fo  far 
from  being  unconcerned  in  this  matter,  that  he  had 
indeed  a  very  confiderable  intereft  in  bringing  it  to 
that  final  confummation. 

To  explain  this  feeming  paradox  at  once,  he  was 
one  who  could  truly  fay  with  him  in  Terence,  Homo 
Jum  :  bumani  nihil  a  me  aliemim  ptito.  He  was  never 
an  indifferent  fpe6lator  of  the  mifery  or  happinefs  of 
any  one ;  and  he  felt  either  the  one  or  the  other  in 
o-reat  proportion  as  he  himfelf  contributed  to  either. 
He  could  not  therefore  be  the  inftrument  of  raifing 
a  whole  family  from  the  loweft  ftate  of  wretch ed- 
nefs  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  joy  without  conveying 
o-reat  felicity  to  himfelf;  more  perhaps  than  worldly 
men  often  purchafe  to  themfelves  by  undergoing  the 
moll  fevere  labour,  and  often  by  wading  through  the 
deepeft  iniquity. 

Thofe  readers  who  are  of  the  fame  complexion 
with  him,  will  perhaps  think  this  fliort  chapter  con- 
tains abundance  of  matter ;  while  others  may  pro- 
bably 
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bably  wifn,  fhort  as  it  is,  that  it  had  been  totaliv 
fpared  as  impertinent  to  the  main'defign,  which  I 
luppofe  they  conclude  is  to  bring  Mr.  Jones  to  the 
gallows,  or,  if  poffible,  to  a  more  deplorable  ca- 
tafrrophe. 

CHAP.     IX. 

Ccntaining  lc\)e-letters  of/everalfcr's. 

yi  R.  Jones,  at  his  return  home,  found  the  fol- 

'I    lowing  letters  lying  on  his  table,  which  he 
luckily  opened  in  the  order  they  were  fent. 

LETTER     I. 

*  Surely  I  am  under  fome  ilrange  infatuation  ;    I 
'  cannot  keep  my  relolutions   a  moment,  however 

*  ftrongly  made  or  juftly  founded.  Laft  night  I  re- 
^  folved  never  to  fee  you  more  ^  this  morning  I  am 
'  willing  to  hear  if  you  can,  as  you  fay,  clear  up  this 

*  affair.     And  yet  I  know  that  to  be  impoffible.     I 

*  have  faid  every  thing  to  myfelf  which  you  can  in- 

*  vent. Perhaps,  not.    Perhaps  your  invention  is 

'  ftronger.     Come  to  me  therefore  the  moment  you 

*  receive  this.     If  you  can  forge  an  excufe  I  almult 

*  promife  you  to  believe  it.     Betrayed  to 1  will 

'  think  no  more. Come  to  me  directly. This 

*  is  the  third  letter  I  have  writ,  the  two  former  are 

*  burnt 1  am  almoft  inclined  to  burn  this  too 

*  I  wifh  I  may  preferve  my  fcnfes. Come  to  me 

*  prefently.' 

LETTER     II. 

'  If  you  ever  expe6t  to  be  forgiven,  or  even  fuf- 
'^  fered  within  my  doorsj  come  to  me  this  inilant.' 

LE  T- 
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L  E  T  T  E  R     III. 

*  I  now  find  you  was  not  -At  home  when  my  notes 

*  came  to  your  lodgings.     The  moment  you  receive 

*  this  let  me  fee  you^ 1  fliall  not  ftir  out;  nor 

*  fhall  any  body  be  let  in  bur  yourfelf.  Sure  nothing 
'  can  detain  you  long.' 

Jones  had  juft:  read  over  thefe  three  billets,  when 
Mr.  Nightingale  came  into  the  room.  *  Well, Tom/ 
laid  he,  '  any  news  from  lady  Bellafton,  after  laft 
'  night's  adventure  ?'  (for  it  was  now  no  fecret  to 
any  one  i'n  that  houfe  who  the  lady  was. )    *  The  lady 

'  Bellafton  ?'  anfwered  Jones  very  gravely. *  Nay, 

'  dear  Tom,'  cries  Nightingale,  *  don't  be  fo  referved 
'  to  your  friends.  Though  I  was  too  drunk  to  fee 
'  her  lail  night,  I  faw  her  at  the  mafquerade.     Do 

*  you  think  I  am  ignorant  who  the  queen  of  the 

*  fairies  is  ?'    *  And  did  you  really  then  know  the 

*  lady  at  the  mafquerade  ?'  faid  Jones.  *  Yes,  upon 
'  my  foul,  did  I,'  faid  Nightingale,  *  and  have  given 
'  you  twenty  hints  of  it  fmce,  though  you  feemed 
'  always  fo  tender  on  that  point,  that  I  would  not 
'  fpeak  plainly.  I  fancy,  my  friend,  by  your  extreme 

*  nicety  in  this  matter,  you  are  not  fo  well  acquainted 

*  vv  ith  the  charafter  of  the  lady,  as  with  her  perfon. 

*  Don't  be  angry,  Tom,  but,   upon  my  honour, 

*  you   are  not  the  firft  young  fellow  llie  hath  de- 

*  bauched.  Her  reputation  is  in  no  danger,  believe 
<  me.' 

Though  Jones  had  no  reafon  to  imagine  the  lady 
to  have  been  of  the  veftal  kind  when  his  amour  be- 
gan ;  yet  as  he  was  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  town, 
and  had  very  little  acquaintance  in  it,  he  had  no 
knov/ledge  of  that  charader  which  is  vulgarly  called 
a  demirep ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  woman  who  intrigues 
with  every  man  flie  likes,  under  the  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  i  and  who,  though fome  over-nice 

ladies 
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ladies  will  not  be  feen  with  her,  is  viiited  (as  they 
term  it)  by  the  whole  town  ;  in  fhort,  whom  every 
bodv  knows  to  be  what  no  body  calls  her. 

When  he  found,  therefore,  that  Nightingale  was 
perfe6l]y  acquainted  with  his  intrigue,  and  began  to 
fufpeft,  that  fo  fcrupulous  a  delicacy  as  he  had  hither- 
to obferved,  was  not  quite  neceffary  on  the  occafion, 
he  gave  a  latitude  to  his  friend's  tongue,  and  defired. 
him  to  fpeak  plainly  what  he  kncv/,  or  had  ever 
heard  of  the  lady. 

Nightingale,  who,  in  many  other  inftances,  was  ra- 
ther too  effeminate  in  his  difpofition,  had  a  pretty 
ftrong  inclination  to  tittle-tattle.  He  had  no  fooner, 
therefore,  received  a  full  liberty  of  fpeaking  from 
Jones,  than  he  entered  upon  a  long  narrative  con- 
cerning the  lady  5  which,  as  it  contained  many  par- 
ticulars highly  to  her  difhonour,  we  have  too  great 
a  tendernefs  for  all  v/omen  of  condition  to  repeat. 
We  would  cautioufiy  avoid  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  future  commentators  on  our  works,  of  making 
any  malicious  application  ;  and  of  forcing  us  to  be, 
againil  our  will,  the  author  of  fcandal,  which  never 
entered  into  our  head. 

Jones  having  very  attentively  heard  all  that  Night- 
ingale had  to  fay,  fetched  a  deep  figh^  which  the 
other  obferving,  cried,    '  Heyday  !    why  thou  art 

*  not  in  love,  I  hope  !  Had  I  imagined  my  flories 
'  would  have  affefted  you,  I  promife  you  fliould  never 

*  have  heard  them.'  '  O  my  dear  friend !'  cries  Jones, 
^  I  am  fo  entangled  v/ith  this  v/oman,  that  I  know 
'  not  how  to  extricate  myfelf.     In  love  indeed  !   no, 

*  my  friend,  but  I  am  under  obligations  to  her,  and 

*  very  great  ones.  Since  you  know  fo  much,  I  will 
'  be  very  explicit  v/ith  you.  It  is  ov/ing  perliaps  lolely 
^  to  her,  that  I  have  not,  before  this,  wanted  a  bit  of 

*  bread.  How  can  I  poffibly  defcrt  fuch  a  woman  ? 
'  and  yet  I  muft  defcrt   her,    or  be  guilty  of  the 

*  blackeft  treachery  to  one,  who  deferves  infinitely 

*  better  of  me  than  Ihc  can  ;   a  woman,  my  Niglit- 

VoL.  VII.  Z  '  mgale, 
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*  ittgale,  for  whom  I  have  a  pafTion  which  few  can 

*  have  an  idea  of.     I  am  half  diftra6led  with  doubts 

*  how  to  a(5t.'    ^  And  is  this  other,  pray,  an  honour- 

*  ablemiftrefs?'  cries  Nightingale.  *  Honourable!' 
anfwered  Jones ;  '  no  breath  ever  yet  durll  fully  her 

*  reputation.      The   fweeteft:  air  is  not  purer,  the 

*  limpid  ftream  not  clearer  than  her  honour.  She  is 
*■  all  over,  both  in  mind  and  body,  confummate  per- 

*  feclion.  She  is  the  mod  beautiful  creature  in  the 
'  univerfe  ;  and  yet  flie  is  millrefs  of  fuch  noble, 
■'  elevated  qualities,  that  though  fhe  is  never  from  my 

*  thoughts,  I  fcarce  ever  think  of  her  beauty,  but 
'  when  I  fee  it.' — '  And  can  you,  my  good  friend/ 
cries  Nightingale,    '  with  fuch  an  engagement  as 

*  this  upon  your  hands,  hefitate  a  moment  about 

*  quitting  fuch  a — '  *^  Hold,'  faid  Jones,  '  no  more 
'  abufeofher;  I  deteft  the  thought  of  ingratitude.' 
'  Pooh  !'  anfwered  the  other,   '  you  are  not  the  firft 

*  upon  whom  flie  hath  conferred  obligations  of  this 

*  kind.  She  is  remarkably  liberal  where  fhe  likes; 
'  though,  let  me  tell  you,  her  favours  are  fo  pru- 

*  dently  beilpwed,  that  they  Ihould  rather  raife  a 

*  man's  vanity,  than  his  gratitude.'  In  fhort.  Night- 
ingale proceeded  fo  far  on  this  head,  and  told  his 
friend  fo  many  flories  of  the  lady,  which  he  fwore 
to  the  truth  of,  that  he  entirely  removed  all  efteem 
for  her  from  the  breaft  of  Jones ;  and  his  gratitude 
v/as  lejffened  in  proportion.  Indeed,  he  began  to  look 
on  all  the  favours  he  had  received,  rather  as  wages 
than  benefits,  which  depreciated  not  only  her,  but 
himfeif  too  in  his  own  conceit,  and  put  him  quite  oi>c 
of  humour  with  both.  From  this  difgull,  his  mind, 
by  a  natural  tranfition^,  turned  towards  Sophia  j  her 
virtue,  her  purity,  her  love  to  him,  her  lufFerings 
on  his  account,  filled  all  his  thoughts,  and  made  hjs 
commerce  with  lady  Bellafton  appear  ftill  more  odious. 
The  refult  of  all  was,  that  though  his  turning  himfeif 
out  of  her  fervice,  in  which  light  he  now  faw  his 
affair  with  her,  would  be  the  lofs  of  his  bread  i  yet 

he 
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he  determined  to  quit  her,  if  he  could  but  find  a 
handfome  pretence ;  which  being  communicated  to 
his  friend,  Nightingale  confidered  a  little,  and  then 
faid,  *  I  have  it,  my  boy  !  I  have  found  out  a  fure 

*  method ;  propofe  marriage  to  her,  and  I  would 
'  venture  hanging  upon  the  fuccefs.'  *  Marriage  1' 
cries  Jones.  ^  Ay,  propofe  marriage,'  anfwered 
Nightingale,  ^  and  flie  will  declare  off  in  a  mo- 
'  ment.     I  knew  a  young  fellow  whom  ihe  kept  for- 

*  merly,  who  made  the  offer  to  her  in  earnefl,  and 
'  was  prefently  turned  off  for  his  pains.' 

Jones  declared  he  could  not  venture  the  experi- 
ment. '  Perhaps,'  faid  he,  *  flie  may  be  lefs  fliock- 
'  ed  at  this  propofal  from  one  man  than  from  an- 

*  other.     And  if  flie  fhould  take  me  at  my  word, 

*  where  am  I  then  ?  caught  in  my  own  trap,  and 
'  undone  for  ever.'     '  No;'  anfwered  Nightingale, 

*  not  if  I  can  give  you  an  expedient,  by  v/hich  you 

*  may,  at  any  time,  get  out  of  the  trap.' *  What 

^  expedient  can  that  be?'  replied  Jones.  ^  This,' 
anfwered  Nightingale.     *  The  young  fellow  I  men- 

*  tioned,  who  is  one  of  the  moft  intimate  acquaint- 

*  ances  I  have  in  the  world,  is  fo  angry  with  her  for 

*  fome  ill  offices  fhe  hath  fnice  done  him,  that  I  am 

*  fure  he  would,  without  any  difficulty,  give  you  a 

*  fight  of  her  letters  ;  upon  which  you  may  decently 

*  break  with  her  j  and  declare  off  before  the  knot  is 

*  tied,  if  fhe  fhould  really  be  willing  to  tie  it,  which 

*  I  am  "convinced  fhe  will  not.' 

After  fome  hefitation,  Jones,  upon  the  flrength  of 
this  affurance>  confented ;  but  as  he  fworc  he  wanted 
the  confidence  to  propofe  the  matter  to  her  face,  lie 
wrote  the  following  letter,  which  Nightingale  dic- 
tated. 

'  Madam, 
'  I  am  extremely  concerned,  that,  by  an  unfortu- 
•/.  nate  engagement  abroad,  I  fliould  have  milled  rc- 
-*  ceiving  the  honotir  of  your  ladylhip's  commands 

Z  2  'th« 
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*  the  moment  they  came  ;  and  the  delay  which  I 
'  niufl  now  ilificr  of  vindicating  myfelf  to  your  lady- 
*^  fiiip,  greatly  adds  to  this  iiiisfortune.    O  iady  Bel- 

*  lafcon  !  what  a  terror  liave  I  been  in,  for  fear  your 

*  reputation  fliould  be  expofed  by  thefe  perverfe  acci- 

*  dents  !  There  is  one  only  way  to  fecure  it.  I 
'  need  not  iiame  what  that  is.     Only  permit  me  to 

*  fay,  that  as  your  honour  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my 
'  own ;  fo  my  Ible  ambition  is  to  have  the  glory  of 
'  laying  m.y  liberty  at  your  feetj    and  believe  me 

*  when  I  affure  you,  I  can  never  be  made  completely 

*  happy,  without   you   generoufly  beiiow  on  me  a 

*  legal  right  of  calling  you  mine  for  ever.     I  am, 

'  Madam, 

'  with  m.ofl  profound  refpe6b, 
^  your  ladyfliip's  moft  abliged, 
'  obedient  humble  fervant, 

Thomas  Jones, 

To  this  fhe  prefentiy  returned  the  following  anfwer: 

'  Sir, 
*  When  I  read  over  your  ferlous  epiftle,  I  could, 
'  from  its  coldnefs  and  formality,  have  fworn  that 
'  you  already  had  the    legal    right  you  mention ; 

*  nay,  that  we  had,  for  many  years,  compofed  that 

*  monfbrous  anim.al  a  Iiuiband  and  wife.  Do  you 
'  really  then  imagine  me  a  fool :  or  do  you  fancy 
'  yourfelf  capable  offo  entirely  perfuading  me  out  of 

*  my  fenfes,  that  I  Ihould  deliver  my  vv^hoie  fortune 

*  into  your  power,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  fup- 

*  port  your  pleafures  at  my  expence.  Are  thefe  the 
'  proofs  of  love  which  I  expe<5t€d  ?  Is  this  the  return 

*  for 
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c  for but  I  fcorn  to  upbraid  you,  and  am  in  great 

'  admiftition  of  your  profound  refpecl. 

'  P.  S.  I  am  prevented  from  revifing : Perhaps  I 

*  have  faid  more  than  I  meant.- Come  to  me  at 

'  eight  this  evening.' 

Jones,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  replied : 

«  Madam, 
'  It  is  impolTible  to  exprefs  how  much  I  am  fhocked 
'  at  the  fufpicion  you  entertain  of  me.   Can  ladv  Bel- 
^  lafton  have  conferred  favours  on  a  man  vidiom  Ihe 

*  could  believe  capable  of  lb  bafe  a  defign  ?  or  can 

*  Hie  treat  the  mod  iblemn  tie  of  love  with  contempt  ? 

*  Can  you  imagine.  Madam,   that  if  the  violence  of 

*  my  paffion,   in  an  unguarded  moment,  overcame 

*  the  tenderncfs  v/hich  I  have  for  your  honour,  I 
'  would  think  of  indulging  myfelf  in  the  continu- 
'  ance  of  an  intercourfe  v/nich  could  not  polfibly 
'  efcape  long  the  notice  of  the  world  ;  and  which, 
'  when  difcovered,  muil  prove  fo  fatal  to  your  repu- 

*  tation  ?  If  fuch  be  your  opinion  of  me,  I  mull 
'  pray  for  a  fudden  opportunity  of  returning  thofe 
'  pecuniary  obligations,  which  I  have  been  lb  unfor- 
'  tunate  to  receive  at  your  hands  j  and  for  thofe  of 
'  a  more  tender  kind,  I  fliall  ever  remain,  i^^c/  And 
fo  concluded  in  the  very  words  with  which  he  had 
concluded  the  former  letter. 

The  lady  anfwered  as  follows : 

'  I  fee  you  are  a  villain  ;  and  I  delpife  you  from 
'  my  foul.      If  you  come  here,  I  fliail  not  be  at- 

^  home.' 

Though  Jones  was  well  fatisfied  with  his  deliver- 
ance from  a  tiiraldom  which  thofe  who  have  ever  ex- 
perienced ir,  will,  I  apprehend,  allow  to  be  none  of 

Z  3  the 
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the  lighteil,  he  was  not,  however,  perfedlly  eafy  in 
his  mind.  There  was  in  this  fcheme  too  much  of 
f^ilkicy  tofatisfy  onewho  utterly  detefted  every  fpecies 
of  falfehQod  ordifhonefty  j  nor  would  he,  indeed,  have 
fubmitted  to  put  it  in  pradice,  had  he  not  been  in- 
volved in  a  diftrefsful  fituation,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  be  guilty  of  fome  difhonour,  either  to  the  one 
lady  or  the  other  ;  and  furely  the  reader  will  allow, 
that  every  good  principle,  as  well  as  love,  pleaded 
flrongly  in  favour  of  Sophia. 

Nightingale  highly  exulted  in  the  fuccefs  of  his 
ilratagem,  upon  which  he  received  many  thanks,  and 
much  applaufe  from  his  friend.  He  anfwered,  *  Dear 
<  Tom,  we  have  conferred  very  different  obligations 

*  on  each  other.  To  me  you  owe  the  regaining  your 

*  liberty ;  to  you  I  owe  the  lofs  of  mine.  But  if 
'  you  are  as  happy  in  the  one  inftance  as  I  am  in 
^  the  other,  I  promife  you,  we  are  the  two  happieft 

*  fellows  in  England.' 

The  two  gentlemen  were  now  fummoned  down 
to  dinner,  vv^here  Mrs.  Miller,  who  performed  her- 
felf  the  office  of  cook,  had  exerted  her  befl  talents, 
to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  her  daughter.  This 
joyful  circumfbance  fhe  afcribed  principally  to  the 
friendly  behaviour  of  Jones,  her  whole  foul  was  fired 
with  gratitude  towards  him,  and  all  her  looks,  words, 
and  actions,  were  fo  bufied  in  expreffing  it,  that  her 
daughter,  and  even  her  new  fon-in-law,  were  very 
little  the  objefts  of  her  confideration. 

Dinner  was  juft  ended  when  Mrs.  Miller  received 
a  letter;  but  as  we  have  had  letters  enough  in  this 
chapter,  we  Ihall  communicate  the  contents  in  our 
next. 
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CHAP.     X, 

Ccnjijiing  partly  of fcMs^  and  partly  of  ohjervations  upon 

them. 

THE  letter  then  which  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  from  Mr.  Allworthy, 
and  the  purport  of  it  was,  his  intention  to  come  im- 
mediately to  town,  with  his  nephew  Biifil,  and  a  de- 
fire  to  be  accommodated  with  his  ufual  lodgings, 
which  were  the  firft  floor  for  himfelf,  and  the  fecond 
for  his  nephew. 

The  cheerfulnefs  which  had  before  difplayed  itfelf 
in  the  countenance  of  the  poor  woman,  was  a  little 
clouded  on  this  occafion.  This  news  did  indeed  a 
good  deal  difconcert  her.  To  requite  fo  difinterefted 
a  match  with  her  daughter,  by  prefently  turning  her 
new  fon-in-law  out  of  doors,  appeared  to  her  very 
iinjuftifiable  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  tne  other,  flie 
could  fcarce  bear  the  thoughts  of  making  any  excufe 
to  Mr.  Allworthy,  after  all  the  obligations  received 
from  him,  for  depriving  him  of  lodgings  which 
were  indeed  ftriftly  his  due ;  for  that  gentleman,  in 
conferring;  all  his  numberlefs  benefits  on  others,  adled 
by  a  rule  diam.etrically  oppofite  to  what  is  praclifed 
by  moft  generous  people.  He  contrived,  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  to  hide  his  beneficence,  not  only  from  the 
world,  but  even  from  the  objed  of  it.  He  conftantly 
ufed  the  words  Lend  and  Pay,  inllead  of  Give  j  and 
by  every  other  method  he  could  invent,  always  lelTen- 
ed  with  his  tongue  the  favours  he  conferred,  while  he 
was  heaping  them  with  both  his. hands.  When  he 
fettled  the  annuity  of  50 1.  a  year  therefore  on 
Mrs.  Miller,  he  told  her,  *  it  was  in  confideration 
*  of  always  having  her  firft-fioor  when  he  was  in 
'  town  (which  he  fcarce  ever  intended  to  be),  but 
'  that  flie  might  let  it  at  any  other  time,  for  that  he 
^  would  always  fend  her  a  month's  v/afning.'     He 

Z  4  was 
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was  now,  howeverj  hurried  to  town  fo  fuddenly,  that 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  fuch  notice  ^  and 
this  hurry  probably  prevented  hinn,  when  he  wrote 
for  his  lodgings,  adding,  if  they  were  then  empty  ; 
for  he  would  mod  certainly  have  been  well  fatisfied 
to  have  relinquiPaed  them,  on  a  lefs  fufficient  excufe 
than  what  Mrs.  Miller  could  now  have  made.  . 

But  there  are  a  fort  of  perfons,  who,  as  Prior  ex- 
cellently well  remarks,  direft  their  condud  byfome- 
thins: 


Beyond  the  fix'd  and  fettled  rules 
Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  fchools. 
Beyond  the  letter  of  the  law. 


} 


To  thefe  it  is  fo  far  from  being  fufficient  that 
their  defence  would  acquit  them  at  the  Old-Bailey, 
that  they  are  not  even  contented,  though  confcience, 
the  fevereil  of  all  judges,  fliould  difcharge  themi. 
Nothing  fiiort  of  the  fair  and  honourable  will  fatisfy 
the  delicacy  of  their  minds  ;  and  if  any  of  their  ac- 
tions fall  Ihort  of  this  mark,  tliey  mope  and  pine, 
are  as  uneafy  and  reftlefs  as  a  murderer,  who  is  afraid 
of  a  ghofr,  or  of  the  hangman. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  one  of  thefe.    She  could  not  con- 
ceal her  uneafinefs  at  this  letters  with  the  contents  of 
which  fhe  had  no  fooner  acquainted  the  company, 
and  given  fome  hints  of  her  diftrefs,  than  Jones,  her 
good  angel,   prefently  relieved  her  anxiety.     *  As 
for  myfeir,  Madam,'  faid  he,   *  my  lodging  is  at 
your  fcrvice  at  a  m.oment's  warning  ;    and  Mr. 
Nightingale,   I  am  fure,   as  he  cannot  yet  prepare 
a  houfe  fit  to  receive  his  lady,  will  confent  to  return 
to  his  new  lodging,  v/hither  Mrs.  Nightingale  will 
certainly  confent  to  go.'     With  which  propofal 
both  hufnand  and  wife  inrcantly  agreed. 

The  reader  will  eafily  believe,  that  the  cheeks  of 
Tvirs.  Miller  began  again  to  glow  with  additional  gra- 
titude to  Jon.es  3  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult 
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cult  to  perfiiade  him,  that  Mr.  Jones  haviiig,  in  his 
laft  fpeech,  called  her  daughter  Mrs.  Nightingale 
(it  being  the  firft  tiine  that  agreeable  found  had  ever 
reached  her  ears),  gave  the  fond  mother  more  fatif- 
faftion,  and  warmed  her  heart  more  towards  Jones, 
than  his  having  difllpated  her  prefent  anxiety. 

The  next  day  was  then  appointed  for  the  removal 
of  the  new-married  couple,  and  of  Mr.  Jones,  v/ho 
was  likewife  to  be  provided  for  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
his  friend.  And  now  the  ferenity  of  the  company 
was  again  reftored,  and  they  paft  the  day  in  the 
iitmoft  cheerfulnefs,  all  except  Jones,  v/ho,  though 
he  outwardly  accompanied  the  reft  in  their  mirth, 
felt  many  a  bitter  pang  on  the  account  of  his  Sophia; 
which  were  not  a  little  heightened  by  thj  news  of 
Mr.  Blilii's  coming  to  town  (for  he  clearly  faw  the 
intention  of  his  journey),  and  what  greacly  aggra- 
vated his  concern  was,  that  Mrs.  Honour,  who  had 
promifcd  to  enquire  after  Sophia,  and  to  make  her  re- 
port to  him  early  the  next  evening,  had  difappointed 
him. 

In  the  fituation  that  he  and  his  miftrefs  were  in  at 
this  time,  there  were  fcarce  any  grounds  for  him  to 
hope,  that  he  ihould  hear  any  good  news  j  yet  he 
was  as  impatient  to  fee  Mrs.  Honour,  as  if  he  had 
expeded  fhe  would  bring  him  a  letter  with  an  affigna- 
tion  in  it  from  Sophia,  and  bore  the  difappointment 
as  ill.  Whether  this  impatience  arofe  from  that  na- 
tural weaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  which  makes  it 
defirous  to  know  the  worft,  and  renders  uncertaintv 
the  moft  intolerable  of  pains ;  or  whetlier  he  ftiil 
flattered  himfeif  with  fomc  fecret  hopes,  we  will  not 
determine.  But  that  it  might  be  the  hft,  whoevef 
has  loved  cannot  but  know.     For  of  all  the  powers 

i. 

exercifcd  by  this  pafTion  over  our  minds,  one  of  the 
moft  wonderful  is  that  of  fjpporting  hope  in  tliC 
midiliof  dcfpair.  Difficulties,  improbabilities,  nav, 
impoiribiiities  ?re  quite  overlooked  by  it ;  fo  tli-u  'o 
X  any 
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any  man  extremely  in  love,  may  be  applied  what 
Addifon  fays  of  Csefar, 

'  The  Alps,  and  Pyrena^ans,  fink  before  him  !' 

Yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  fame  paffion  will 
fometimes  make  mountains  of  molehills,  and  pro-" 
(^uce  defpair  in  the  midft  of  hope ;  but  thefe  cold 
fits  laft  not  long  in  good  conilitutions.  Which  tem- 
per Jones  was  now  in,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
guefs,  having  no  exa6l  information  about  it;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  he  had  fpent  tv/o  hours  in  ex- 
peftation,  when  being  unable  any  longer  to  conceal 
his  uneafinefs,  he  retired  to  his  room ;  where  his 
anxiety  had  almoft  made  him  frantic,  when  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  brought  him  from  Mrs.  Honour, 
with  which  we  Hi  all  prefent  the  reader  verbatim  & 
literatim. 

'SIR, 
*  I  fhud  fartenly  haf  kaled  on  you  a  cordin  too 

«  mi  prommifs  haddunt  itt  bin  that  liur  lafliipp  pre- 

*  vent  mee;  for  to  bee  fur.  Sir,, you  nofe  very  well 
'  that  evere  perfun  muft  luk  furft  at  ome,  and  far- 

*  tenly  fiich  anuther  offar  mite  not  ave  ever  hapned, 

<  fo  as  I  fhud  ave  bin  juiliy  to  blam,  had  I  not  ex- 
'  cepted  of  it  when  her  lafhipp  was  fo  veri  kind  as  to 
'  offar  to  mak  mee  hur  one  uman  without  mi  ever 

*  afkin  any  fuch  thing,  to  bee  fur  Ihee  is  won  of 
'  thee  beft  ladis  in  thee  wurld,  and  pepil  who  fafe 

*  to  the  kontrari  muft  bee  veri  wiket  pepil  in  thare 

*  harts.  To  bee  fur  if  ever  I  ave  fad  any  thing  of 
«  that  kine  it  as  bin  thru  ignorens,  and  I  am  hartili 

*  forri  for  it.     I  nofe  your  onur  to  be  a  genteelman 

*  of  more  onur  and  onefty,  if  I  ever  faid  ani  fuch 
«  thing,  to  repete  it  to  hurt  a  pore  fervant  that  as 
'  alwais  ad  thee  grateft  refpeft  in  thee  wurld  for  ure 
'  onur.  To  bee  fur  v/on  fliud  kepe  wons  tung  within 

<  wons  teeth,  for  no  boddi  nofe  what  may  happen; 
',  -  4  ,  '  ^"4 
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*  and  to  bee  fur  if  ani  boddi  ad  tolde  mee  yefter- 

*  day,  that  I  fhud  haf  bin  in  fo  gud  a  plafe  to  day, 

*  I  fluid  not  haf  beleeved  it;  for  to  bee  fur  I  never 
'  was  a  dremd  of  ani  fuch  thing,  nor  fhud  I  ever 

*  have  foft  after  ani  other  boddi's  plafe  :   but  as  her 

*  lafhipp  wafs  fo  kine  of  her  one  a  cord  too  give  it 

*  mee  without  afl<:in,  to  be  fur  Mrs.  Etoff  herfelf, 
'  nor  no  other  boddi  can  blam  mee  for  exceptin  fuch 

*  a  thing  when  it  fals  in  mi  waye.     I  beg  ure  onur 

*  not  too  menfliion  ani  thing  of  what  I  haf  fad,  for  I 

*  wifli  ure  onur  all  thee  gud  luk  in  thee  v/urld  ;  and 
'  I  don't  cueftion  butt  thatt  u  will  haf  Madam  Sofia 
'  in  the  end;  butt  afs  to  mifelf  ure  onur  nofe  I  kant 
'  bee  of  ani  farder  farvis  to  u  in  that  matar,  nou  bein 
'  under  thee  cumand  oJfFanuthar  parfon,  and  nott  mi 

*  one  miftrefs.  I  beggure  onur  to  faynothing  of  what 

*  paft,  and  belive  me  to  be,  Sir, 

'  Ure  onur's  umble  fervant 

*  To  cumand  till  deth, 

^  Honour  Blackmore.' 

Various  were  the  conjeftures  which  Jones  enter- 
tained on  this  ftep  of  lady  Bellalton  ;  who,  in  reality, 
had  little  farther  defign  than  to  fecure  within  her 
own  houfe  the  repofitory  of  a  fecret,  which  flie  chofe 
fhould  make  no  farther  progrefs  than  it  had  made 
already;  but  moftly,  flie  defircd  to  keep  it  from  the 
ears  of  Sophia ;  for  though  that  young  lady  was  al- 
moft  the  only  one  who  would  never  have  repeated  it 
again,  her  ladyfliip  could  not  perfuade  herfelf  of 
this ;  lince  as  fhe  now  hated  poor  Sophia  with  moll 
implacable  hatred,  fhe  conceived  a  reciprocal  hatred 
to  herfelf  to  be  lodged  in  the  tender  breaft  of  our 
heroine,  where  no  fuch  pafTion  had  ever  yet  found  an 
entrance. 

"While 
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While  Jones  was  terrifying  himfclf  with  the  appre- 
henfion  of  a  thoufand  dreadful  machinations,  and 
deep  political  defigns,  which  he  imagined  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  promotion  of  Honour,  Fortune, 
who  hitherto  feems  to  have  been  an  utter  enemy  to 
his  match  with  Sophia,  tried  a  new  method  to  put 
a  final  end  to  it,  by  throwing  a  temptation  in  his 
way,  which  in  his  prefent  defperate  fituation  it  feem- 
ed  unlikely  he  fhould  be  able  to  refill. 

CHAP.     XL 

Containing  curious ^  but  not  unprecedented  matter, 

THERE  was  a  lady,  one  Mrs.  Hunt,  who 
had  often  feen  Jones  at  the  houfe  where  he 
lodged,  being  intimately  acquainted  v/ith  the  women 
there,  and  indeed  a  very  great  friend  to  Mrs.  Miller. 
Her  age  was  about  thirty;  for  flie  owned  fix  and 
twenty ;  her  face  and  perfon  very  good,  only  inclin- 
ing a  little  too  much  to  be  fat.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried youpg  by  her  relations  to  an  old  Turkey-mer- 
chant, who  having  got  a  great  fortune,  had  left  off 
trade.  With  him  flie  lived  v/ithout  reproach,  but 
not  without  pain,  in  a  ftate  of  great  feli-denial,  for 
about  twelve  years ;  and  her  virtue  was  rev/arded 
by  his  dying  and  leaving  her  very  rich.  The  firil 
year  of  her  widowhood  was  juft  at  an  end,  and  fhe 
had  pail  it  in  a  good  deal  of  retirement,  feeing  only 
a  few  particular  friends,  and  dividing  her  time  be- 
tv/een  her  devotions  and  novels,  of  which  fhe  was 
always  extremely  fond.  Very  good  health,  a  very 
warm  conflitution,  and  a  good  deal  of  religion, 
made  it  abfoiutely  neceifary  for  her  to  m.arry  again  ; 
and  fhe  refolved  to  pleafe  herfelf  in  her  fecond  huf- 
band,  as  flie  had  done  her  friends  in  the  firft.  From 
her  the  following  billet  was  brought  to  Jones : 

*SIR, 
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'SIR, 
'  From  the  firft  day  I  faw  you,  I  doubt  my  eyes 
'  have  told  you  too  plainly,  that  you  were  not  indif- 

*  ferent  to  me  j   but  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  hand 

*  fliould  have  ever  avowed  it,  had  not  the  ladies  of 
'  the  family  where  you  are  lodged  given  me  fuch  a 

*  chara6ler  of  you,  and  told  me  fuch  proofs  of  your 

*  virtue  and  goodnefs,  as  convince  me  you  are  not 
'  only  the  moil  agreeable,   but  the  moft  worthy  of 

*  men.     I  have  alfo  the  fatisfadion  to  hear  from 
'  them,  that  neither  my  perfon,  underftanding^  or 

*  chara6ler,  are  difagreeable  to  you.  I  have  a  fortune 

*  fufficient  to  make  us  both  happy,  but  which  cannot 

*  make  me  fo  without  you.    In  thus  difpofmg  of  my- 

*  felf  I  know  I  fhall  incur  the  cenfure  of  the  world; 

*  but  if  I  did  not  love  you  more  than  I  fear  the 

*  world,  I  fhould  not  be  worthy  of  you.     One  only 

*  difficulty  flops  me:  I  am  informed  you  are  engag- 

*  ed  in  a  commerce  of  gallantry  with   a  woman  of 

*  fafhion.     If  you  think  it  worth  while  to  facrifice 
'  that  to  the  pofTeflion  of  me,  I  am  yours ;  if  not, 

*  forget  my  weaknefs,  and  let  this  remain  an  eternal 
'  fecret  between  you  and 

'  Arabella  Hunt.* 

At  the  reading  of  this,  Jones  was  put  into  a  vio- 
lent flutter.  His  fortune  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
the  fource  being  llopt  from  which  hitherto  he  had 
been  fupplied.  Of  uil  he  had  received  from  lady 
Beiiivllon  not  above  five  guineas  remained,  and  that 
very  morning  lie  had  been  dunned  by  a  tradefm.an 
for  twice  that  fum.  His  honourable  miflrefs  was  in 
tlie  hands  of  her  father,  and  he  had  fcarce  any 
hopes  ever  to  get  her  out  of  them  again.  To  be 
fubfifted  at  her  expence,  from  that  little  fortune  fhe 
had  independent  of  her  father,  went  much  againd 
the  delicacy  both  of  his  pride  and  his  love.  This 
lady's  fortune  would  have  been  exceeding  convenient 

to 
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to  him,  and  he  could  have  no  objection  to  her  in 
any  refpeft.  On  the  contrary,  he  liked  her  as  well 
as  he  did  any  woman  except  Sophia.  But  to  abandon 
Sophia,  and  marry  another,  that  was  impoiTible  ;  he 
could  not  think  of  it  upon  any  account.  Yet  why 
fhould  he  not,  fince  it  was  plain  fhe  could  not  be 
his  ?  Would  it  not  be  kinder  to  her,  than  to  continue 
her  longer  engaged  in  a  hoplefs  paflion  for  him  ? 
Ought  he  not  to  do  lb  in  friendHiip  to  her  ?  This 
notion  prevailed  fome  moments,  and  he  had  almoft 
determined  to  be  faife  to  her  from  a  high  point  of 
honour;  but  that  refinement  was  not  able  to  ftand 
very  long  againft  the  voice  of  nature,  which  cried  in 
his  heart,  that  fuch  friendfnip  was  treafon  to  love. 
At  laft  he  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  writ 
as  follows  to  Mrs.  Hunt: 

^  MADAM,  \ 

*  It  would  be  but  a  poor  return  to  the  favour  you 

*  have  done  me,  to  facrifice  any  gallantry  to  the  pof- 

*  feflion  of  you,  and  I  would  certainly  do  it,   though 

*  I  were  not  difengaged,  as  at  prefent  1  am,  from 

*  any  affair  of  that  kind.  But  I  fhould  not  be  ths 
'  honeft  man  you  think  me,  if  I  did  not  tell  you, 
'  that  my  affeftions  are  engaged  to  another,   who 

*  is  a  woman  of  virtue,   and  one  that  I  never   can 

*  leave,  though  it  is  probable  I  fnall  never  poffefs 
'  her.  God  forbid  that  in  return  of  your  kindnefs 
'  to  me,  I  fhould  do  you  fuch  an  injury,  as  to  give 
^  you  my  hand,  when  I  cannot  give  my  heart.    No  j 

*  I  had  much  rather  ftarve  than  be  guilty  of  that. 
'  Even  though  my  miilrefs  were  married  to  ano- 

*  ther,  I  would  not  marry  you  unlefs  my  heart  had 

*  entirely  effaced  all  imprefllons  of  her.  Be  affured 
'  that  your  fecret  was  not  more  fafe  in  your  own 
^  breati,  than  in  that  of 

*■  Your  m.oft  obliged,  and 

*  Grateful  humble  fervant, 

*  T.  JONES^ 

When 
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When  our  hero  had  finilhed  and  fent  this  letter, 
he  went  tohisfcrutore,  took  outMifs  Weftern's  muff, 
kifled  it  feveral  times,  and  then  ftrutted  Ibme  turns 
about  his  room,  with  more  fatisfaftion  of  mind  than 
ever  any  Iriihman  felt  in  carrying  off  a  fortune  of 
fifty  thoufand  pounds. 

CHAP.     XII. 

yf  dijcovery  made  by  Partridge. 

J  HILE  Jones  was  exulting  in  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  his  integrity.  Partridge  came  capering 
into  the  room,  as  was  his  cuftom  when  he  brought, 
or  fancied  he  brought,  any  good  tidings.  He  had 
been  difpatched  that  morning  by  his  mailer,  with 
orders  to  endeavour,  by  the  fervants  of  lady  Bellaf- 
ton,  or  by  any  other  means,  to  difcover  whither 
Sophia  had  been  conveyed ;  and  he  now  returned, 
and  with  a  joyful  countenance  told  our  hero,  that 
he  had  found  the  loll  bird.  *  I  have  feen,  Sir,'  fays 
lie,  '  Black  George,  the  gamekeeper,  who  is  one 

*  of  the  fervants  whom  the  'fquire   hath  brought 

*  with  him  to  town.  I  knew  him  prefently,  though 
'  I  have  not  feen  him  thefe  feveral  years;   but  you 

*  know.  Sir,  he  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  or  to  ufe 
'  a  purer  phrafe,   he  hath  a  moft  remarkable  beard, 

*  the  largeft  and  blacked:  I  everfaw.     It  was  Ibme 

*  time  however  before  Black  George  could  recolleft 
^  me.' — '  Well,  but  what  is  your  good  news  ?'  cries 
Jones,  *  What  do  you  know  of  my  Sophia  V 

'  You  fhall  know  prefently,  Sir,'  anfwered  Partridge, 

*  I  am  coming  to  it  as  fail:  as  I   can. — You  are  fo 

*  impatient.  Sir,  you  would  come  at  the  infinitive 
/  mood,  before  you  can  get  to  the  imperative.     As 

'  I  was  faying.  Sir,  it  was  fome  time  before  he  recol- 
^  lefbed  my  face.' — '^  Confound  your  face,'  cries 
Jones,  *  what  of  my  Sophia?' *  Nay,  Sir,'  an- 
fwered Partridge,  *  1  know  nothing  more  of  Madam 

*  Sophia, 
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*  Sophia,  than  what  I  am  going  to  teli  you ;  and  I 
'  fliould  have  told  you  all  before  this  if  you  had  not 
'  interrupted  mej  but  if  you  look  fo  angry  at  me, 
'  you  will  frighten  all  of  it  out  of  my  head,  or,  to  ule 
'  a  purer  phrafe,  out  of  my  memory.  I  never  faw 
'  you  look  fo  angry  fince  the  day  we  left  Upton, 

*  which  I  fliall  remember  if  I  was  to  live  a  thoufand 

'  years.' ^  Well,  pray  go  on  in  your  own  way,* 

faid  Jones,  *  you  are  refolved  to  make  me  mad  I 

*  find.'   '  Not  for  the  world,'  anfwered  Partridge,  *  I 

*  have  fuffered  enough  for  that  already  j  which,  as  I 

*  faid,   I  fliall  bear  in  my  remembrance  the  longed 

*  day  I  have  to  live.' — '  Well,  but  Black  George  ?' 
cries  Jones, — '^  Well,   Sir,  as  I  was  faying,  it  was 

*  a  long  time  before  he  could  recollect  me;   for  in- 

*  deed  I  am  very  much  altered  fmce  I  faw  him.  Ngk 
^  Jam  qualis  eram.    I  have  had  troubles  in  the  world, 

*  and  nothing  alters  a  man  fo  much  as  grief.    I  have 

*  heard  it  will  change  the  colour  of  a  man's  hair  in  a 
'^  night.     However,  at  iaft,  know  me  he  did,  that's 

*  fure  enough  3  for  we  are  both  of  an  age,  and 
'^  were  at  the  fame  charity-fchool.  George  v/as  a  great 
'  dunce,  but  no  matter  for  that  3  all  men  do  not 
'^  thrive  in  the  world  according  to  their  learning.     I 

*  am  fure  I  have  reafon  to  fay  fo ;   but  it  will  be  all 

*  one  a  thoufand  years  hence.     Well,  Sir, — where 

*  was  I? — — O — well,    we  no  fooner   knew  each 

*  other,  than,  after  many  hearty  fhakes  by  the  hand, 

*  we  agreed  to  go  to  an  alehoufe  and  taivC  a  pot,  and 

*  by  good  luck  the  beer  was  feme  of  the  beir  I  have 

*  met  with  fmce  I  have  been  in  tov/n.— Nov/,  Sir, 
'  I  am  coming  to  the  point  j  for  no  fooner  did  I  name 

*  you,  and  told  him  that  you  and  I  came  to  town 

*  tooether,  and  had  lived  together  ever  lince,  than 
'  he  called  for  another  pot,  andfwore  he  would  drink 

*  to  your  health  3   and  indeed  he  drank   your  health 

*  fo  heartily,  that  I  was  overjoyed  to  fee  there   was 

*  fo  much  gratitude  left  in  the  v/orid ;   and  after  we 

*  had  emptied  that  pot,  I  faid  I  would  be  my  pot 

'  too. 
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*  too,  and  fo  we  drank  another  to  you/  health  ;  and 

*  then  I  made  hafte  home  to  tell  you   ne  news.' 

'  What  news  ?'  cries  Jones,  '  you  have  not  men- 
'  tioned  a  word  of  my  Sophia!' — ^  Blefs  me  !  I  had 

*  like  to  have  forgot  that.  Indeed,  we  mentioned  a 
*.  great  deal  about   young  Madam  Weflern,    and 

*  George  told  me  all ;  that  Mr.  Blifil  is  coming  to 
^  town  in  order  to  be  married  to  her.     He  had  bell 

*  make  hafte  then,  fays  I,  or  fomebody  will  have 
^  her  before  he  comes ;    and  indeed,   fays  I,    Mr. 

*  Seagrim,  it  is  a  thoufand  pities  fomebody  fhould 
'  not  have  her  3  for  he  certainly  loves  her  above  all  the 

*  women  in  the  world.     I  would  have  both  you  and 

*  fhe  know  that  it  is  not  for  her  fortune  he  follows 
^  her;  for  I  can  affure  you  as  to  matter  of  that,  there 
*^  is  another  lady,  one  of  much  greater  quality  and 
^  fortune  than  flie  can  pretend  to,  who  is  fo  fond  of 

*  fomebody,  that  fhe  comes  after  him  day  and 
'^  night.' 

Here  Jones  fell  into  a  paflion  with  Partridge,  for 
having,  as  he  faid,  betrayed  him  ;  but  the  poor  fel- 
low anfwered,  he  had  mentioned  no  name  :  '  Be- 
'  lides.  Sir,'  faid  he,  *  I  can  affure  you,  George  is 
^  fincerely  your  friend,  and  willied  Mr.  Blinl  at  the 

*  devil  more  than  once ;  nay,  he  faid  he  would  do  any 
^  thing  in  his  power  upon  earth  to  ferve  you  ;  and  fa 
'  I  am  convinced  he  will. — Betray  you  indeed  !  whv, 
'  I  cjueftion  whether  you  have  a  better  friend  tJian 

*  George  upon  earth,    except  myfelf,  or  one  that 

*  would  go  fartiier  to  ferve  you.' 

*  Well,'  fays  Jones,  a  little  pacified,  'you  fay  this 

*  fellow,  who  I  believe  indeed  is  enough  inclined  to  ba 
'  my  friend,  lives  in  the  fame  houfe  with  Sophia  ?' 

*  In  the  fame  houfe  !'  anfwered  Partridge  ;  *  why, 

*  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  fervants  of  the  family,  and 

*  very  well  dreil  I  promife  you  he  is;  if  it  was  not 
'  for  his  black  beard,  you  would  hardly  know  him.' 

Vol.  VII.  A  a  <  One 
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*  One  fervice  then  at  lead  he  may  do  me,'  fays 
Jones  ;    *  fure  he  can  certainly  convey  a  letter  to  my 

*  Sophia.' 

'  You  have  hit  the  nail  aclunguem^'  cries  Partridge; 

*  How  came  I  not  to  thinI^:  of  it !  I  will  engage  he 
'  fhall  do  it  upon  the  very  firft  mentioning.' 

'  Well  then,'  faid  Jones,  *  do  you  leave  me  at 
*"  prefent,  and  I  will  write  a  letter  v/hich  you  fhall 
^  deliver  to  him  to-morrow  morning ;  for  I  fuppofe 
^  you  know  where  to  find  him.' 

'  Oyes,Sir,'  anfwered Partridge,  '  I  fhall  certainly 
^  find  him  again  j  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  The 
^  liquor  is  too  good  for  him  to  ftay  away  long.  I 
'  make  no  doubt  but  he  iviii  be  there  every  day  he 
'  feys  in  town.' 

*  So  you  don't  know  the  flreet  then  where  my 
'  Sophia  is  lodged  ?'  cries  Jones. 

*  Indeed,  Sir,  I  do,'  fays  Partridge. 

'  What  is  the  name  of  the  ftreet  ?''  cries  Jones. 
«  The  narnx,  Sir,  why  here,  Sir,  juil  by,'    an- 
fwered Partridge,   '  not  above  a  ftreet  or  two  ofi\ 

*  I  don't  indeed  know  the  very  name ;  for  as   he 

*  never  told  me,  if  I  had  afked,  you  know  it  might 

*  have  put  fome  fnfpicion  into  his  head.     No,  no, 

*  Sir,  let  me  alone  for  that.     I  am  too  cunning  for 
'  that,  I  promife  you.' 

'  Tho^j  art  moft  wonderfully  cunning  indeed/ 
replied  Jones ;  '  however,  I  will  write  to  my  charmer, 

*  fmce  I  believe  you  will  be  cunning  enough  to  find 
'  him  to-morrow  at  the  alehoufe.' 

And  now  having  difmiffed  the fagacious  Partridge, 
Mr.' Jones  fat  himfelf  down  to  write,  in  which  em- 
ployment we  fhall  leave  him  for  a  time.  And  here 
we  put  an  end  to  the  fifteenth  book. 
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t^ontaining  the  /pace  of  Jive  daysi, 

CHAP.     I, 

Of  prologues. 

IH  A  V  E  heard  of  a  dramatic  writer  who  ilfed  to 
fay,  he  would  rather  write  a  play  than  a  prologue  i 
in  like  manner,  I  think,  I  can  with  lefs  pains  write 
one  of  the  books  of  this  hiftory,  than  the  prefatory 
chapter  to  each  of  them. 

To  fay  the  truth,  I  believe  many  a  hearty  curfe 
hath  been  devoted  on  the  head  of  that  Author,  who 
firft  inftituted  the  method  of  prefixing  to  his  play 
that  portion  of  matter  which  is  called  the  prologue ; 
and  which  at  firft  was  part  of  the  piece  itfelf,  but  of 
latter  years  hath  had  ufually  fo  little  connexion  with 
the  drama  before  which  it  Hands,  that  the  prologue 
to  one  play  might  as  well  ferve  for  any  other.  Thofe 
indeedof  more  modern  date,  feem  all  to  be  written 
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on  the  fame  three  topics,  viz.  an  abufe  of  the  tafle 
of  the  town,  a  condemnation  of  all  contemporary 
Authors,  and  an  elogium  on  the  performance  jiift 
about  to  be  reprefented.  The  fentiments  in  all  thefe 
are  very  little  varied,  nor  is  it  pofTible  they  fhould  ; 
and  indeed  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  great  inven- 
tion of  Authors,  who  have  been  capable  of  finding 
fuch  various  phrafes  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing. 

In  like  manner  I  apprehend,  fome  future  hiltorian 
(if  any  one  fliall  do  me  the  honour  of  imitating 
my  manner)  v/ill,  after  much  fcratching  his  pate, 
beilow  fome  good  wifhes  on  my  memory,  for  hav- 
ing firll  eflablifned  thefe  feveral  initial  chapters ;  molt 
of  which,  like  modern  prologues,  iTiay  as  properly 
be  prefixed  to  any  other  book  in  this  hiftory  as  to 
that  which  they  introduce,  or  indeed  to  any  other 
hifbory  as  to  this. 

But  however  Authors  may  fufFer  by  either  of  thefe 
inventions,  the  reader  will  find  fuiiicient  emolument 
in  the  one,  as  the  fpedator  hath  long  found  in  the 
other, 

Firfl,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  prologue  ferves 
the  critic  for  an  opportunity  to  try  his  faculty  of 
MfTmg,  and  to  tune  his  catcall  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage ;  by  which  m.eans,  I  have  known  thofe  mufical 
inftruments  fo  well  prepared,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  play  in  full  concert  at  the  firft  rifmg  of  the 
curtain. 

The  fame  advantages  may  be  drawn  from  thefe 
chapters,  in  which  the  critic  will  be  always  fure  of 
meeting  with  fomething  that  may  ferve  as  a  whetflone 
to  his  noble  fpirit ;  fo  that  he  may  fall  with  a  more 
hungry  appetite  for  cenfure  on  the  hiftory  itfelf.  And 
here  his  fagacity  muft  make  it  needlefs  to  obfervc 
hov/  artfully  thefe  chapters  are  calculated  for  that  ex- 
cellent purpofe ;  for  in  thefe  we  have  always  taken 
care  to  interfperfe  fomewhat  of  the  four  or  acid  kind, 
in  order  to  Iharpen  and  ftimulate  the  faid  fpirit  ot 

criticifm. 

Again^ 
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Again,  the  indolent  reader,  as  v/ell  as  fpeflator, 
finds  great  advantage  from  both  thefe  j  for  as  they  are 
not  obliged  either  to  fee  the  one  or  read  the  others, 
and  both  the  play  and  the  book  are  thus  protrafted, 
by  the  former  they  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer 
allowed  them  to  fit  at  dinner,  and  by  the  latter  they 
have  the  advantage  of  beginning  to  read  at  the 
fourth  or  fifth  page  inftead  of  the  firfb,  a  matter  by 
no  means  of  trivial  confequence  to  perfons  who  read 
books  with  no  other  viev/  than  to  fay  they  have  read 
them,  a  more  general  motive  to  reading  than  is  com- 
monly imagined ;  and  from  v*'hich  not  only  law 
books,  and  good  books,  but  the  pages  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  of  Swift  and  Cervantes,  have  been  often 
turned  over. 

Many  other  are  the  emoluments  which  arife  from 
both  thefe,  but  they  are  for  the  mofl  part  fo  obvious, 
that  *rre  fhall  not  at  prefent  Hay  to  enumerate  them  j 
efpecially  fince  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  principal  merit 
of  both  the  prologue  and  the  preface  i%  that  they  be 
Hiort. 

CHAP.     II. 

Awhimjical  adventure  which  hefel  the  yq-Zire^  with  the 
difirejjed  fituation  of  Sophia. 

WE  muft  now  convey  the  reader  to  Mr.  Wef- 
tern's  lodgings,  which  were  in  Piccadilly, 
where  he  was  placed  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
landlord  at  the  Hercules  Pillars  at  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner ;  for  at  the  inn,  which  was  the  firfl:  he  faw  on  his 
arrival  in  town,  he  placed  his  horfes,  and  in  thofe 
lodgings,  which  were  the  firft  he  heard  of,  he  de- 
pofited  himfelf. 

Here  wiien  Sophia  alighted  from  the  hackney- 
coach,  which  brought  her  from  the  houfe  of  lady 
Bellafton,  Ihe  defired  to  retire  to  the  apartm.ent  pro- 
vided for  hcrj  to  which  her  father  very  readily  agreed, 
jind  whither  he  attended  her  himfelf.     A  Ihort  dia- 
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logue,  neither  very  material  nor  pleafant  to  relate 
minutely,  then  paffed  between  them,  in  which  h^ 
preiTed  her  vehemently  to  give  her  confent  to  the 
marriage  with  Blifil,  who,  as  he  acquainted  her,  was 
to  be  in  town  in  a  few  days  -,  but  inftead  of  com- 
plying, fhe  gave  a  more  peremptory  and  refolute  re- 
fufal  than  fhe  had  ever  done  before.  This  fo  incenfed 
her  father,  that  after  many  bitter  vows  that  he  would 
force  her  to  have  him  whether  fhe  would  or  no,  he 
departed  from  her  with  many  hard  words  and  curfcs, 
locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

While  Sophia  was  left  with  no  other  company 
than  what  attend  the  clofeft  ftate  prifoner,  namely, 
fire  and  candle,  the'fquire  fat  down  to  regale  himfelf 
over  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  his  parfon  and  the  land-: 
lord  of  the  Hercules  Pillars,  who,  as  the  'fquire  laid, 
would  make  an  excellent  third  man,  and  could  in- 
form them  of  the  news  of  the  town,  and  how  i^ffairs 
went ;  for  to  be  fure,  fays  he,  he  knows  a  great  deal 
fince  the  horfes  of  many  ot  the  quality  ftand  at  his 
houfe. 

In  this  agreeable  fociety  Mr.  Wellern  paffed  that 
evening  and  great  part  of  the  fucceeding  day,  during 
which  period  nothing  happened  of  fufficient  con- 
fequence  to  find  a  place  in  this  hiltory.  i^ll  this  time 
Sophia  pafTed  by  herfclf  ^  for  her  father  fwore  flie 
fhould  never  come  out  of  her  chamber  alive,  unlefs 
ihe  firil  confented  to  marry  Blifil ;  nor  did  he  ever 
fuffcr  the  door  to  be  unlocked,  unlefs  to  convey  hei- 
food,  on  ■which  occafions  he  always  attended  him- 
felf. 

The  feco.nd  morning  after  his  arrival,  while  he 
and  the  parfon  were  at  breakfaft  together  on  a  toaft 
and  tankard,  he  was  informed  that  a  gentleman  v/as 
|>elow  to  wait  on  him. 
.    *  A   gentleman  !'    quoth  the  Tquire,    '  who  the 

*  devil  can  he  be  ?    Do,   do£lor,  go  down  and  fee 
-  who  'tis.     Mr.  Blifil  can  hardly  be  come  to  town 

*  yer, — Go  down,  do,  and  know  what  his  bufinefs  is.' 

■    ■     ■  '         The 
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The  do6lor  returned  with  an  account  that  it  was 
a  very  well  dreft  man,  and  by  the  rib'oon  in  his  hat, 
he  took  him  for  an  officer  of  the  army  ;  that  he  faid 
he  had  fomc  particular  bufinefs,  which  he  could  de- 
liver to  none  but  I\Tr.  Weftern  himfeif. 

'An   officer!'  cries  the  'fquire,   '  what  can  any 

*  fuch  fellow  have  to  do  with  me  ?   If  he  v/ants  an 

*  order  for  bacrc-age -waggons,  I  am  no  iuftice  of 

*  peace  here,  nor  can  I  grant  a  warrant. I^etun 

*  come  up  then,  if  he  muil:  fpeak  to  me.' 

A  very  genteel  man  now  entered  the  room  ;  v/ho 
having  made  his  compliments  to  the  'fquire,  and 
defired  the  favour  of  being  alone  with  him,  delivered 
himfclf  as  follows  : 

"  Sir,  I  come  to  wait  upon  you  by  the  command 
'*  of  my  lord  Fellamar ;  but  with  a  very  different 
*'  meflage  from  what  I  fuppofe  you  expecl,  after 
*'  what  paffed  the  other  night." 

*  My  lord  who  ?'  cries  the  'fquire,  '  I  never  heard 
'  the  name  o'un.' 

'  His  lordfliip,'  faid  the  gentleman,  *■  is  willing  to 
^  impute  every  thing  to  the  effeft  of  liquor,  and  the 
'  moil  trifling  acknowledgment  of  that  kind  will  fet 
'  every  thing  right ;  for  as  he  hath  the  moft  violenc 
'  attachment  to  your  daughter,  you,  Sir,  are  the  laft 

*  perfon   upon   earth  from  whom   he  would  refent 

*  an  affront ;  and  happy  is  it  for  you  both  that  he 
'  hath  given  fuch  public  demonftrations  of  his  cou- 

*  rage,  as  to  be  able  to  put  up  an  affair  of  this  kind, 
'  without  danger  of  any  imputation  on  his  honour. 
'  All  he  defires  therefore,  is,  that  you  will  before  me 

*  make  fome  acknowledgment ;  the  flightefl:  in  the 

*  world  will  be  fufficient ;  and  he  intends  this  after- 

*  noon  to  pay  his  refpects  to  you,  in  order  to  obtain 

*  your  leave  of  vifiting  the  young  lady  on  the  foot- 
^  ing  of  a  lover.' 

'  I  don't  underftand  much  of  what  you  fay,  Sir,'- 
f^id  the  'fquire,  *  but  I  fuppofe,  by  what  you  talk 
(  about  my  daughter,  that  this  is  the  lord  which 
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*  mycoufin  lady  Bellafton  mentioned  to  me,  and  faid 

*  fomething  about  his  courting  my  daughter.     If  fo 

*  be,  that  how,  that  be  the  cafe — you  may  give  my 
^  fervice  to  his  lordfliip,  and  tell  un  the  girl  is  dif- 

*  pofed  of  already.' 

*  Perhaps,  Sir,'  faidthe  gentleman,  *  you  are  not 

*  fufficiently  apprized  of  the  greatnefs  of  this  offer. 
'  I  believe  fuch  a  perfon,  title,  and  fortune  would  be 

*  no  where  refufed.' 

'  Lookee,  Sir,'  anfwered  the  Tquire,  ^  to  be  very 
^  plain,  my  daughter  is  befpoke  already;   but  if  fhe 

*  was  not,  I  would  not  marry  her  to  a  lord  upon  any 
^  account 3  I  hate  all  lords;  they  are  a  parcel  of 

*  courtiers  and  Hanoverians,  and  I  will  have  nothing 

*  to  do  with  them.' 

'  Well,  Sir,'  faid  the  gentleman,  *  if  that  is  your 
'  refolution,  the  meffage  I  am  to  deliver  to  you  is, 
^  that  my  lord  defires  the  favour  of  your  company 

*  this  morning  in  Hyde  Park.' 

'  You  may  tell  my  lord,'  anfwered  the  'fquire, 

*  that  I  am  bufy  and  cannot  come.  I  have  enough 
*'  to  look  after  at  home,  and  can't  ftir  abroad  on  any 

*  account.' 

*  I  am  fure,  Sir,'   quoth  the  other,  ^  you  are  too 

*  much  a  gentleman  to  fend  fuch  a  meffage;  you  will 

*  nor,  I  am  convinced,  have  it  faid  of  you,  that 
^  after  having  affronted  a  noble  peer,  you  refufe  him 
^  fatisfadtion.  His  lordfhip  v/ouid  have  been  willing, 
'  from  his  great  regard  to  the  young  lady,  to  have 
*^  made  up  matters  in  another  way ;  but  unlefs  he  is 
'  to  look  on  you  as  a  father,  his  honour  v/ill  not 
^  fufter  his  putting  up  fuch  an  indignity  as  you  muft 

*  be  fenfibie  you  offered  him,' 

*  I  offered  him  !'  cries  the  'fquire  ;  '  it  is  a  d — n'd 

*  lie,  I  never  offered  him  any  thing.' 

Upon  thefe  words  the  gentleman  returned  a  very 
fliort  verbal  rebuke,  and  this  he  accompanied  at  the 
fame  time  with  fome  manual  remonftrances,  which 
no  fooner  reached  the  ears  of  Mr,  Wellern,  than 

that 
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that  worthy  'fquire  began  to  caper  ver)'  brifkly  about 
the  room,  bellowing  at  the  fame  time  with  all  his 
might,  as  if  defirous  to  fummon  a  greater  number 
of  fpedators  to  behold  his  agility. 

The  parfon,  who  had  left  great  part  of  the  tankard 
unfinifhedj  was  not  retired  far;  he  immediately  at- 
tended therefore  on  the  'fquire's  vociferation,  crying, 

*  Blefs  me  !  Sir,  what's  the  matter  ?' — '  Matter  !' 
quoth  the  'iquire,  '  here's  a  highwayman,  I  believe, 

*  who  wants  to  rob  and  murder  me — for  he  hath 
'  fallen  upon  me  with  that  ftick  there  in  his -hand, 
'  when  I  wifn  I  may  be  d — n'd  if  I  gid  un  the  leafl 

*  provocation.' 

'  How,  Sir,'  faid  the  caotain,  ^  did  you  not  tell 
'  me  I  ly'd  r' 

'  No,  as  I  hope  to  be  laved,  anfv/ered  the  'fquire. 
— *^  I  believe  I  might  fay,  "  'Twas  a  lye  that  I  had 
"  offered  any  affront  to  my  lord," —  '  but  I   never 

*  faid  the  word  you  lye. — I  underrtand  myfelf  better, 
'  and  you  might  have  underftood  yourfelf  better 

*  than  to  fall  upon  a  naked  man.  If  I  had  a  ftick  in 
'  my  hand,  you  would  not  have  dared  ftrike  me.  I'd 
'  have    knocked  thy  lantern  jaws  about  thy  ears. 

*  Come  down  into  yard  this  minute,   and  I'll  take  a 

*  bout  with  thee  atfingle  ftick  for  a  broken  head, 
'  that  I  will ;  or  I  will  go  into  naked  room  and  box 
'  thee  for  a  belly-full.     At  unt  half  a  man,  at  unt, 

*  I'm  fure.' 

The  captain,  with  fome  indignation,   replied,   *I 

*  fee,  Sir,  you  are  below  my  notice,  and  I  iliall  inform 
'  his  lordlhip  you  are  belov/  his. — I  am  lorry  I  have 

*  dirtied  my  fingers  with  you.' — At  wliich  words  he 
v/ithdrew,  the  parfon  interpofing  to  prevent  the  'fquire 
from  ftopping  him,  in  which  he  eafily  prevailed,  as 
tlie  other,  though  he  made  fome  efforts  for  the  pur- 
pofc,  did  not  feem  very  violently  bent  on  fuccefs. 
However,  when  the  captain  was  departed,  the  'fquire 
fent  many  curfes  and  fome  menaces  after  him  ;  but 
iiij  thefe  did  not  fct  out  from  his  lips  till  the  officer 

was 
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v/as  at  the  bottom  of  the  flairs,  and  grew  louder  and 
louder  as  he  was  more  and  more  remote,  they  did 
not  reach  his  ears,  or  at  lead  did  not  retard  his  de- 
parture. 

Poor  Sophia  however,  v/ho,  in  her  prifon,  heard 
all  her  father's  outcries  from  firft  to  laft,  began  now 
firfl  to  thunder  with  her  foot,  and  afterwards  to 
fcream  as  loudly  as  the  old  gentleman  himfelf  had 
done  before,  though  in  a  much  fweeter  voice.  Thefc 
fcreams  foon  filenced  the  'fquire,  and  turned  all  his 
confideration  towards  his  daughter,  v/hom  he  loved 
fo  tenderly,  that  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  any  harm 
happening  to  her,  threw  hun  prefencly  into  agonies  ; 
for  except  in  that  fmgle  infiiance  in  which  the  whole 
future  happinefs  of  her  life  was  concerned,  flie  was 
fovereign  miftrefs  of  his  inclinations. 

Having  ended  his  rage  againfl"  the  captain,  with 
fvvearing  he  would  take  the  lav/  of  him,  the  'fquire 
now  mounted  up  ftairs  to  Sophia,  whom,  as  loon  as 
he  had  unlocked  and  opened  the  door,  he  found  all 
pale  and  breathlefs.  The  moment  however  that  Ihe 
law  her  father,  Ihe  collected  all  her  fpirits,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  him  by  the  hand,  Ihe  cry'd  paflionately, 

*  O  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  almoft  frightned  to  death  ! 

*  I  hope  to  heaven  no  harm  hath  happened  to  you.' 
— *  No,  no,'  cries  the  'fquire,  '  no  great  harm.  The 
'  rafcal   hatli  not  hurt  me  much,  but  rat  me  if  I 

*  don't  ha  the  la  o'un.'     *  Pray,  dear  Sir,'  fays  fhe, 

*  tell  me  what's  the  matter,  who  is  iti  that  hath  in- 

*  fulted  you  ?'  *  I  don't  know  the  name  o'un,'  an- 
fwered  Wellern,   '  fome  officer  fellow  I  fuppofe  that 

*  we  are  to  pay  for  beating  us,  but  I'll  make  him 

*  pay  this  bout,    if  the  rafcal  hath  got  any  thing, 

*  which  I  fuppofe  he  hath  not.      For  thof  he  was 

*  dreft  out  fo  vine,  I  quefcion  whether  he  had  got  a 
'  voot  of  land  in  the  world.'  *  But,  dear  Sir,'  cries 
fhe,  ^  what  was  the  occafion  of  your  quarrel  r* 
^  What  fhould  it  be,  Sophy  ?'  anfwered  the  'fquire, 
'  but  about  you,   Sophy.     All  my  misfortunes  are 

*  about 
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about  yen  j  you  will  be  the  death  of  your  poor 
father  at  lafl.  Here's  a  varlet  of  a  lord,  the  Lord 
knows  who  forfooth  !  who  hath  taan  a  liking-  to 
you,  and  becaufe  I  would  not  gi  un  my  confent, 
he  fent  me  a  kallenge.  Come,  do  be  a  good  girl, 
Sophy,  and  put  an  end  to  all  your  lather's  troubles; 
come  do,  confent  to  ha  un  ;  he  will  be  in  town 
within  this  day  or  tv/o ;  do  but  promife  me  to  marry 
un  as  foon  as  he  comes,  and  you  v/ili  make  me  the 
happieft  man  in  the  world,  and  I  v/iil  make  yon 
the  happieft  woman  i  you  Ihall  have  the  fineft 
clothes  in  London,  and  the  fineft  jewels,  and  a 
coach  and  fix  at  your  command.  I  promfifed  All- 
worthy  already  to  give  up  haifmyeftate,  —  odrabbit 
it !  I  Ihould  hardly  ftick  at  giving  up  the  whole.* 
Will  my  pappa  be  fo  kind,'  fays  flie,  *  as  to  hear  me 
fpeak  ?'  —  *  Why  wout  afl^,  Sophy?'  cries  he, 
when  doft  know  I  had  rather  hear  thy  voice  than 
the  mufic  of  the  bell  pack  of  dogs  in  England. 
—  Hear  thee,  my  dear  little  girl  !  I  hope  I  fhall 
hear  thee  as  long  as  I  live;  for  if  I  was  ever  to  lofe 
that  pleafure,  I  would  not  gee  a  brafs  varden  to 
live  a  moment  longer.  Indeed,  Sophy,  you  do 
not  know  how  I  love  you,  indeed  you  don't,  or  you 
never  could  have  run  away  and  left  your  poor  fa- 
ther, who  hath  no  other  joy,  no  other  comfort 
upon  earth  but  his  little  Sophy.'  At  thefe  v/ords 
the  tears  flood  in  his  eyes  ;  and  Sophia  (with  the 
tears  ftreaming  from  hers),  anfwercd,   '  Indeed,  my 

*  dear  papa,  1  know  you  have  loved  mx  tenderly, 

*  and  lieaven  is  my  witjiefs  hov/  fmcerely  1   have 

*  returned  your  affedion  ;  nor  could  any  tiling  but 
^  an  apprehenfion  of  being  forced  into  tlie  arms  of 
'  this  man,   have  driven   me   to  run   from  a  father 

*  whom  I  love  fo  pafiionately,  that  I  would,  with 

*  pleafure,  facrifice  my  life  to  his  Iiappinefs  ;   nay, 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  reafon  mylelf  into  doing 

*  more,  and  had  almoft  worked  up  a  refolution  to 

*  pndure  the  moil  miferable  of  all  lives,  to  comply 

'  >vith 
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*  with  your  inclination.    It  was  that  rcPjlution  alone 

*  to  which  I  could  not  force  my  mind  j  nor  can  I 

*  ever.'  Here  the  'fquire  began  to  look  wild,  and 
the  foam  appeared  at  his  lips,  which  Sophia  obferv- 
ing,  begged  to  be  heard  out,  and  then  proceeded  : 

If  my  father's  life,  his  health,  or  any  real  happinefs 
of  his  was  at  {take,  here  {lands  your  refolved  daugh- 
ter, may  heaven  blall  me,  if  there  is  a  mifery  I 
would  not  fuffer  to  preferve  you. — No,  that  moft 
deteiled,  moil  lothfome  of  ail  lots  would  I  em- 
brace. I  would  give  m^y  hand  to  Blilii  for  your 
fake.' — *  I  tell  thee,  it  v/ill  pref.rve  me,'  anfwer^ 

the  father  ;  *  it  will  give  m.e  health,  happinefs,  life, 
every  thing. — Upon  my  foul  I  {hall  die  if  do{];  re- 
fufe  me  ;  I  fhall  break  my  heart,  I  fhall,  upon  my 
foul.' — '  Is  it  polTible,'  fays  fhe,  *  you  can  have 
Rich  a  defire  to  make  m&  miferable  ?'  *  I  tell  thee 
noa,'  anfwered  he  loudly,  *  d — n  me  if  there  is  a 
thing  upon  earth  I  v/ould  not  do  to  fee  thee  happy.' 

— '  And  will  not  my  dear  papa  allow  me  to  have  the 
lead  knowledge  of  v/hat  will  make  me  fo  ?  If  it 
be  true  that  happinefs  confi{ls  in  opinion  ,  what 
muft  be  my  condition,  when  I  fhall  think  myfelf 
the  moil  miferable  of  all  the  wretches  upon  earth  ?' 
Better  think  yourfelf  lb,'  faid  he,  *  than  know  it  by 
being  married  to  a  poor  baftardly  vagabond.'  *  If 
it  will  content  you.  Sir,'  faid  Sophia,  '  I  v/ill  give 
you  the  mo{l  folemn  promife  never  to  marry  him 
nor  any  other  while  my  papa  lives,  without  his  con- 
fent.  Let  mededica^te  my  whole  life  toyourfervice; 
let  me  be  again  your  poor  Sophy,  and  miy  whole 
bufinefs  and  pleafure  be,  as  it  hath  been,  to  pleafe 
and  divert  you,'     *  Lookee,  Sophy,'  anfwered  the 

fquire,  '  I  am  not  to  be  choufed  in  this  manner. 
Your  aunt  Wcftern  would  then  have  reafon  to  think 
me  the  fool  ilie  doth.  No,  no,  Sophy,  I'd  have  you 
to  know  I  have  a  got  more  wifdom,  and  know 
more  of  the  world  than  to  take  the  word  of  a 
woman  in  a  m.atter  where  a  man  is  concerned.* 

^  How 
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*  How,  Sir,    have  I  defcrved  this  v/ant  of  confi- 

*  dence  r'  laid  flie,  '  have  I  ever  broke  a  fingle  pro- 

*  mife  to  you  ?  or  have  I  ever  been  found  guilty  of 

*  a  falfehood  from  my  cradle  ?'  Lookee,  Sophy,'  cries 
he,  '  that's  neither  here  nor  there.    I  am  determined 

*  upon  this  match,  and  have  him  you  fliall,  d— n 
'  me  if  fhat  unt.  D — n  me'if  fhat  unt,  though  doit 
'  hang  thyfelf  the  next  morning.'  At  repeating 
which  words  he  clinched  his  hit,  knit  his  brows, 
bit  his  lips,  and  thundered  fo  loud,  that  the  poor 
afflicEled,  terrified  Sophia  funk  trembling  into  her 
chair,  and  had  rot  a  flood  of  tears  come  immedi- 
ately to  her  relief,  perhaps  worfe  had  followed. 

Weitern  beheld  the  deplorable  condition  of  his 
daughter  with  no  more  contrition  or  remorfe,  than 
the  turnkey  of  Newgate  feels  at  viewing  the  agonies 
of  a  tender  wife,  v/hen  taking  her  lail  farev/el  of 
her  condemned  hufband  ;  or  rather  he  looked  dov/n 
on  her  with  the  fame  emotions  which  arife  in  an 
honeil  fair  tradefman,  who  fees  his  debtor  dragged  to 
prilbn  for  lol.  which,  though  ajull  debt,  the  wretch 
is  wickedly  unable  to  pay.  Or,  to  hit  the  cafe  flill 
more  nearly,  he  felt  the  fame  com.punftion  with  a 
bawd,  when  fome  poor  innocent  whom  Ihe  hath  en- 
fnared  into  her  hands,  falls  into  fits  at  the  firft  pro- 
pofalof  v/hat  is  called  feeing  com.pany.  Indeed  this 
refemblance  would  be  exa£t,  was  it  not  that  the  bawd 
hath  an  intereft  in  what  {lie  doth,  and  the  father, 
though  perhaps  he  may  blindly  think  otherwife,  can^ 
in  reality,  have  none  in  urging  his  daughter  to  al- 
moft  an  equal  proftitution. 

In  this  condition  he  left  his  poor  Sophia,  and  de- 
parting with  a  very  vulgar  oblervation  on  the  eflcft 
of  tears,  he  locked  the  room,  and  returned  to  the 
parfon,  who  fiiid  every  thing  he  durft  in  behalf  of  the 
young  lady,  which,  though  perhaps  it  was  not  quite 
lb  much  as  his  duty  required,  yet  was  it  fufHcient 
to  throw  the  'fquire  into  a  violent  rage,  and  into 

many 
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many  indecent  reflections  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  which  we  have  too  great  an  honour  for  that 
facrcd  function  to  commit  to  paper. 

C  H  A  P.     IIL 

What  happened  to  Sophia  during  her  confinement, 

TT^HE  landlady  of  the  houfe  where  the 'fquire 
J^  lodged  had  begun  very  early  to  entertain  a 
flrange  opinion  of  her  guefts.  However,  as  flie  was 
informed  that  the  'fquire  was  a  man  of  a  vafi  for- 
tune, and  as  fhe  had  taken  care  to  exa6t  a  very  ex- 
traordinary price  for  her  rooms,  Ihe  did  not  think 
proper  to  give  any  offence  \  for  though  flie  was  not 
without  fome  concern  for  the  confinem.ent  of  poor 
Sophia,  of  whofe  great  fweetnefs  of  temper  and  affa- 
bility the  maid  of  the  houfe  had  made  fo  favourable 
a  report,  which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  'fquire's 
fervants,  yet  ilie  had  much  more  concern  for  her  own 
intereil,  than  to  provoke  onCj  whom,  as  llie  faid,  fhe 
perceived  to  be  a  very  haftifh  kind  of  a  gentleman; 

Though  Sophia  eat  but  little,  yet  fhe  v/as  re- 
gularly ferved  with  her  meals  j  indeed,  I  believe  if 
Ihe  had  liked  any  one  rarity,  that  the  'fquire,  how- 
ever angry,  would  have  fpared  neither  p:uns  nor  coft 
to  have  procured  it  for  her;  fmce,  however  ftrange 
it  may  appear  to  fome  of  my  readerSj  he  really  doated 
on  his  daughter,  and  to  give  her  any  kind  of  pleafure 
was  die  higheft  fatisfaftion  of  his  life. 

The  dinner  hour  being  arrived,  Black  George  car- 
ried her  up  a  pullet,  the  'fquire  himfelf  (for  he  had 
Iworn  not  to  part  with  the  key)  attending  the  door^ 
As  George  depofited  the  difii,  fome  com^pliments 
paffcd  between  him  and  Sophia  (for  he  had  not  feen 
iicr  fince  fhe  left  the  country,  and  flie  treated  every 
fervant  with  m^ore  refpe6l  than  fome  perfons  fhe>f7 
to  thofe  who  are  in  a  very  flight  degree  their  in- 
feriors) Sophia  would  have  had  him  take  the  pullet 

back. 
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back,  iaying,  fhe  could  not  eat ;  but  George  begged 
her  to  try,  and  particularly  recommended  to  her 
the  eggs,  of  which  he  faid  it  was  full. 

All  this  time  the  'fquire  was  v/airing  at  the  door  j 
but  George  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  malter, 
as  his  dmpioym.eni;  was  in  concerns  of  the  highefl 
nature,  namely,  about  the  game,  and  was  accultomed 
to  take  many  liberties.  He  had  officioufly  carried 
up  the  dinner,  being,  as  he  faid,  very  defirous  to  fee 
his  young  lady ;  he  made  therefore  no  fcruple  of 
keeping  his  mafter  (landing  above  ten  m.inutes,  while 
civilities  were  pafling  between  him  and  Sophia,  for 
which  he  received  only  a  good-humoured  rebuke  at 
the  door  when  he  returned. 

The  eggs  of  pullets,  partridges,  pheafants,  ^c, 
were,  as  George  well  knew,  the  mOil  favourite  dain- 
ties of  Sophia.  It-was  therefore  no  wonder,  that  he, 
who  waii  a  very  good-natured  fellow,  ihould  take  care 
to  fupply  her  with  this  kind  of  delicacy,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  fervants  in  the  houfe  were  afraid  fhe 
would  be  ftai^ved ;  for  flie  had  fcarce  fwaliowed  a 
fmgle  morfel  in  the  laft.  forty  hours. 

Though  vexation  hath  not  the  fame  eflecl  on  all 
perfons,  as  it  ufually  hath  on  a  v/idow,  whofe  appe- 
tite it  often  renders  fnarper  than  it  can  be  rendered 
by  the  air  on  Eanfted  Downs,  or  Salifbury  Plain ;  yet 
the  fublimeft  grief,  notwithlianding  what  fomiC  peo- 
ple may  fay  to  the  contrary,  will  cat  at  laft.  And 
Sophia  herfelf,  after  fome  little  conlideration,  begai> 
to  dilTefl  the  fowl,  which  flie  found  to  be  as  full  of 
eggs  as  George  had  reported  it. 

But  if  fhe  was  pleafed  with  thefe,  it  contained 
fomething  which  would  have  delighted  the  Royal 
Society  much  more ;  for  if  a  fowl  with  three  Icgi 
be  fo  invaluable  a  curiofity,  when  perhaps  time  hath 
produced  a  thoufand  fuch,  at  what  price  Ihall  we 
efteem  a  bird  which  fo  totally  contradi6ls  all  the 
laws  of  animal  oeconomy,  as  to  contain  a  letter  in 
its  belly  ?  Ovid  tells  us  of  a  flower  into  which  Hya- 

cinthus. 
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cintlius  was  metamorphofed,  that  bears  letters  on  its 
leaves,  which  Virgil  recommended  as  a  miracle  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  his  day;  but  no  age  nor  nation 
hath  ever  recorded  a  bird  with  a  letter  in  its  maw. 

But  though  a  miracle  of  this  kind  might  have 
engaged  all  the  Academies  des  Sciences  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  in  a  fruitlefs  enquiry ;  yet  the  reader,  by 
barely  recollefting  the  laft  dialogue  which  pafTcd  be- 
tween Meffieurs  Jones  and  Partridge,  will  be  very 
cafily  fatisfied  from  whence  this  letter  came,  and  how 
it  found  its  paflage  into  the  fowl. 

Sophia,  notwithilanding  her  long  fafc,  and  notv/ith- 
ftanding  her  favourite  diih  was  there  before  her,  no 
fooner  faw  the  letter  than  fhe  immediately  fnatched 
it  up,  tore  it  open,   and  read  as  follows  : 

'  Madam, 
'  Was  I  not  fenfible  to  whom  I  have  the  honour 

*  of  writing,  I  fliould  endeavour,  hov/ever  diificultj 

*  to  paint  the  horrors  of  my  mind,  at  the  account 
^  brought  me  by  Mrs.  Honour  j   but  as  tendernefs 

*  alone  can  have  any  true  idea  of  the  pangs  which 
•tendernefs  is  capable  of  feeling;  fo  can  this  moft 
'  amiable  quality  which  my  Sophia  poffefTes  in  the 
'  mofb  eminent  degree,  fufficiently  inform,  her  what 
^  her  Jones  m.uft  have  fufFered  on  this  melancholy 
«  occafion.     Is  there  a  circumftance  in  the  world 

*  which  can  heighten  my  agonies,  when  I  hear  of  any 

*  misfortune  v/hich  hath  befallen  you  ?  Surely  there 

*  is  one  only,  and  with  that  I  am  accuried.     It  is, 

*  my  Sophia,  the  dreadful  confideration  that  I  am 

*  myfelf  the  wretched  caufe.      Perhaps  I  here  do 

*  myfelf  too  much  honour,  but  none  v/ill  envy  me 

*  an  honour  which  cofts  me  fo  extremely  dear.    Par- 

*  don  me  this  prefumption,  and  pardon  me  a  greater 

*  ilill,  if  I  afk  you,  whether  my  advice,  my  affiftancej 

*  my  prefence,  my  abfence,  my  death,  or  my  tortures 
*■  can  bring  you  any  relief?  Can  the  moft  perfedt 
'  admiration,  the  moil  watchful  obiervance,  the  moft 

4  *  ardent 
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ardent  love,  the  moft  melting  tendernefs,  the  mofl 
refigncd  fubmiirion  to  your  will,  make  you  amends 
for  what  you  are  to  facrifice  to  my  happinefs  ?  If 
they  can,  fiy,  my  lovely  angel,  to  thofe  arms  which 
are  ever  open  to  receive  and  proteft  you  ;  and  to 
which,  whether  you  bring  yourlelf  alone,  or  the 
riches  of  the  v/orld  with  you,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  alternative  not  v/orth  regarding.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  wifdom  fhali  predominate,  and,  on  the 
moft  mature  refieftioji,  inform  you,  that  the  fa- 
crifice  is  too  great ;  and  if  there  be  no  way  left 
to  reconcile  your  father,  and  reftore  the  peace  of 
your  dear  mind,  but  by  abandoning  mc,  I  conjure 
you  drive  me  for  ever  from  your  thoughts,  exert 
your  refolution,  and  let  no  companion  for  my  fuf- 
ferings  bear  the  leaft  weight  in  that  ten.ier  bofom. 
Believe  me.  Madam,  I  i'o  fincerely  love  you  better 
than  myfelf,  that  my  great  and  principal  end  is 
your  happinefs.  My  firft  wifn  (why  would  not 
fortune  indulge  me  in  it  ?)  was,  and  pardon  me  if  I 
fay,  ftill  is,  to  fee  you  every  moment  the  happieft 
of  women;  my  fecond  wifn  is,  to  hear  you  are  fo; 
but  no  mifery  on  earth  can  equal  mine,  while  I 
think  you  owe  an  uneafy  moment  to  him  who  is, 

'  Madam, 

•^  In  every  fenfe,  and  to  every  purpofe, 

*  your  devoted, 

*  Tkoaias  Jones.' 

What  Sophia  laid,  or  did,  or  thought  upon  this 
letter,  how  often  (lie  read  it,  or  whether  more  than 
once,  fhall  all  be  left  to  our  reader's  imagination. 
The  anfwer  to  it  he  may  perhaps  fee  hereafter,  but 
not  at  prefent ;  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  that 

Vol.  VII.  B  b  Die 
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Ihe  did  not  now  write  any,  and  that  for  feveral  good 
caufcs,  one  of  v/hich  was  thio,  fnc  had  no  j^aper,  pen, 
nor  ink. 

In  the  evening,  while  Sophia  was  meditating  on 
the  letter  flie  had  received,  or  on  fomething  elfe,  a 
violent  noife  from  below  dilturbed  her  meditations. 
This  noife  was  no  other  than  a  round  bout  at  alter- 
cation between  tvv'o  perfons.  One  of  the  combat- 
ants, by  his  voice,  fne  immediately  diftinguifned  to 
be  her  father  ;  but  flie  did  not  fo  foon  difcover  the 
fhriller  pipes  to  belong  to  the  organ  of  her  aunt 
Weilern,  who  was  jufi;  arrived  in  town,  where  hav- 
ing, by  means  of  one  of  her  fervants,  who  ftopt  at 
the  Hercules  Pillars,  learnt  where  her  brother  lodged, 
flie  drove  direcStly  to  his  lodgings. 

We  Ihall  therefore  take  our  leave  at  prefent  of 
Sophia,  and  with  our  ufual  good-breeding,  attend  her 
ladyfnip. 

CHAP.     IV. 

/;/  which  Sophia  is  ddivered  frcm  her  confinement. 

THE  'fquire  and  the  parfon  (for  the  landlord 
^  was  now  otherwife  engag,ed)  were  fmcking 
their  pipes  together,  when  the  arrival  of  the  lady  was 
lirft  figniiied.  The  'fquire  no  fooner  heard  her  nairic, 
than  he  immediately  ran  down  to  ufher  her  up  ftairs  ,- 
forhe  v/as  a  great  obferver  of  fuch  ceremonials,  efpe- 
cially  to  his  fifter,  of  whom  he  ftood  more  in  awe 
than  of  any  other  human  creature,  though  he  never 
would  own  this,  nor  did  he  perhaps  know  it  him- 

raf. 

Mrs.  Weilern,  on  her  arrival  in  the  dining-room, 
having  flung  herfeif  into  a  chair,  began  thus  to 
.harangue  :    *  Well,  furcly,  na  one  ever  had  fuch  an 

*  intolerable  journey.     I  think  the  roads,  fince  fo 

*  many  turnpike  adls,  are  grown  worfe  than  ever. 
'  Lxi,  brother,  how  could  you  get  into  this  odious 

*  place  ? 
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place  ?  no  pcrfon  of  condition,  I  dare  fwear,  ever 
fet  foot  here  before.'     '  I  don't  know,'   cries  the 

fquire,  *  I  think  they  do  well  enough  j  it  was  land- 
lord recommended  them.  I  thought  as  he  knew 
moll  of  the  quality,  he  could  beft  fhew  me  where 
to  get  among  um.'  *  Weil,  and  where's  my 
niece  r'  Hiys  the  lady,  '  have  you  been  to  wait  upon 
lady  Bellafton  yet  ?'  *  Ay,  ay,'  cries  the  'fquire, 
your  niece  is  fafe  enough  ;  llie  is  up  ilairs  in 
chamber.'  '  How  !'  anfwered  the  lady,  '  is  my 
niece  in  this  houfc,  and  doth  Hie  not  know  of  my 
being  here  ?'     *  No,  no  body  can  well  get  to  her,' 

fays  the  'fquire,  '  for  Ihe  is  under  lock  and  key.  I 
have  her  fafe ;  I  vetched  her  from  my  lady  coufm 
the  firft  night  I  cam.e  to  town,  and  I  have  taken 
care  o'  her  ever  fince;  flie  is  as  fecure  as  a  iox  in  a 
bag,   I  promife  you.'     *  Good  heaven  !'  returned 

Mrs.  VVellern,  '  v/hat  do  I  hear!  I  thought  v/hat  a 
fine  piece  of  work  would  be  the  confequence  of 
my  confent  to  your  coming  to  town  yourfelf; 
nay,  it  was  indeed  your  own  headftrong  will,  nor 
can  I  charge  myfelf  with  having  ever  confented  to 
it.  Did  not  you  promife  me,  brother,  that  you 
would  take  none  of  thefe  headftrong  meafures  ? 
Was  it  not  by  thefe  headftrong  meafures  that  you 
forced  my  niece  to  run  away  from  you  in  the 
country  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  oblige  her  to  take 
fuch  another  ftep  ?'  *  Z ds  and  the  devil !'  cries 

the  'fquire,  daftiing  his  pipe  on  the  ground,  '  did 
ever  mortal  hear  the  like  ?  when  I  expected  you 
would  have  commended  me  for  all  I  Have  done, 
to  be  fallen  upon  in  tliis  manner!'  '  How  !  bro- 
ther,' laid  the  lady,  *  have  I  ever  given  you  the 
leaft  reafon  to  imagine  I  fliould  commend  you  for 
locking  up  your  daughter  ?  Have  I  not  often  told 
you,  that  women  in  a  free  country  are  not  to  be 
treated  with  fuch  arbitrary  power?  We  are  as  free 
as  the  men,  and  I  heartily  wifli  I  could  not  fay  wc 
deferve  that  freedom  better.  If  you  cxped:  I  fliould 

B  b  2  '  ftar 
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*  ftay  a  moment  longer  in  this  wretched  houfe,  or 

*  that  I  fbould  ever  own  you  again  as  my  relation, 
'  or  that  1  fliould  ever  trouble  myfelf  again  with  the 

*  affairs  of  your  family,  I  infill  upon  it,  that  my  niecc 
*^  befet  at  liberty  this  inftant,'  This  Ihe  fpoke  with 
fo  commanding  an  air,  {landing  with  her  back  to  the 
fire,  with  one  hand  behind  her,  and  a  pinch  of  fnuff 
in  the  other,  that  I  quellion  whether  Thaleftris  at 
the  head  of  her  Amazons  ever  made  a  more  tre- 
mendous figure.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  the 
poor  'fquire  was  not  proof  againft  the  awe  which  flie 
infpired.  '  There,'  he  cried,  throwing  down  the 
key,   *  there  it  is,  do  whatever  you  pleafe.      I  in- 

*  tended  only  to  have  kept  her  up  till  Blifil  came  to 
'  town,  which  can't  be  long ;  and  now  if  any  harm 

*  happens  in  the  mean  time,  remember  who  is  to  be 

*  blamed  for  it,' 

*  I  will  anfwer  it  with  my  life,'  cried  Mrs.Weflern,. 

*  but  I  fhall  not  intermeddle  at  all,  unlefs  upon  one 
'  condition,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  commit  the 

*  whole  entirely  to  my  care,  without  taking  any  one 
'  meafure  yourfelf,  unlefs  I  fhall  eventually  appoint 

*  you  to  a(^.  If  you  ratify  thefe  preliminaries,  bro- 
'  ther,  I  yet  will  endeavour  to  preferve  the  honour 

*  of  your  family  J  if  not,  I  Siall  continue  in  a  neutral 

*  itate.' 

*  I  pray  you,  good  Sir,'  laid  the  parfon,  '  per- 
'  mit  yourfelf  this  once  to  be  admoniflied  by  her 

*  ladylhip  ;  peradventure  by  communing  with  young 

*  Madam  Sophia,  fhe  v/ili  efTetft  more  than  you  have 

*  been  able  to  perpetrate   by  more  rigorous  mea- 

*  fares.'  '"     • 

'  What  doil  thee  open  upon  me  ?'  cries  the  'fquire, 
'  If  thee  dofl  begin  to  babble,  I  fhall  whip  thee  in 

*  prefently.' 

'  Fie,    brother,'     anfwered    the    lady,    ^  is  this 

*  language  to  a  clergyman?  Mr.  Supple  is  a  man  of 

*  fenfe^    and  gives  you  the  beft  advice ;    and  the 

*  whole  world,  I  believe,  will  concur  in  his  opinion; 

«  but 
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*  but  I  mud  tell  you  I  expedt  an  immediate  anfwer 

*  to  my  categorical  propolals.  Either  cede  your 
'  daughter  to  my.difporal,  or  take  her  vvholly  to  your 
'  own  furprizing  difcretion,   and  then  I  here,  before 

*  Mr.  Supple,  evacuate  tae  garrifon,  and  renounce 

*  you  and  your  faiTiily  for  ever.' 

*  I  pray  you  let  m.e  be  a  mediator,'  cries  the  par- 
fon,   *  let  me  fupplicate  you.' 

*  Why,  there  lies  the  key  on  the  table,'  cries  the 
'fquire.  '  She  may  take  un  up,  if  fhe  pleafes  ;  who 
'  hinders  her  ?' 

'  No,    brother,'  anfwered  tlie  lady,   '  I  inflfb  on 

*  the  fonr.ality  of  its  being  delivered  me,  with  a  full 

*  ratification  of  all  the  conceflions  Ripulated.' 

'  Why  then  I  will  deliver  it  to  you. — There  'tis,* 
cries  the  'fquire.     '  I  am  fure,  filler,  you  can't  ac- 

*  cule  me  of  ever  denying  to  trull  miy  daughter  to 
^  you.  She  hath  a  lived  wi'  you  a  whole  year  and 
'  muore  to  a  time,  v/ithout  my  ever  zeeing  her.' 

'  And  it  would  have  been  happy  for  her,'  anPvvered 
the  lady,  '  if  ihe  had  always  lived  with  me.  Nothing 

*  of  this  kind  would  have  happened  under  my 
^  eye.' 

*  Ay,  certainly,'  cries  he,  ^  I  only  am  to  blame.' 

*  Why,  you  are  to  blame,  brother,'  anfwered  fhe, 
^  I  have  been  often  obliged  to  tell  you  {o,  and  fhall 

*  always  be  obliged  to  tell  you  fo.     However,  I  hope 

*  you  will  now  amend,  and  gather fq much  experience 

*  from  paft  errors,  as  not  to  defeat  my  wifeft  ma- 
'  chinations  by  your  blunders.      Indeed,    brother, 

*  you  are  not  qualified  for  thefe  negociations.     All 

*  your  whole  fcheme  of  politics  is  wrong.  I  once 
'  more,  therefore,  infift,  that  you  do  not  intermeddle. 

*  Remember  only  what  is  pail.' 

*  Z ds  and   bl  — d,    filler,'  cries  the  'fquire, 

'  What  would  you  have  me  fay  ?  You  are  enough  to 

*  provoke  the  devil.' 

*  There  now,'  laid  flic,  *  jufl  according  to  the  old 
'  cuflom.     I  fee,  brother,  there  is  no  talking  to  you. 

B  b  3  M  will 
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*  I  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Supple,  who  is  a  man  offenfe, 

*  if  I   laid  any  thing  which  could  put  any  human 

*  creature  into  a  paflioni  but  you  are  fo  wrong-head- 

*  ed  every  way.' 

*  Let  me  beg  you,  Madam,'  faid  the  parfon,  *  not 
'  to  irritate  his  worlhip.' 

*  Irritate  him?'   faid  the  lady-, '  Sure  you  are 

'  as  great  a  foo-1  as  himfelf.     Well,  brother,   fince 

*  you  have  promifed  not  to  interfere,  I  will  once 
-  *  more    undertake   the  management  of  my  niece. 

*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  all  affairs  which  are  under 
'  the  direftions  of  men  !    The  head  of  one  woman 

*  is  worth  a  thoufand  of  yours.'  And  now  having 
fummoned  a  fer/ant  to  fhew  her  to  Sophia^  fhe  de- 
parted, bearing  the  key  with  her. 

She  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  'fquire  (having 
tirft  Ihut  the  door)  ejaculated  twenty  bitches,  and  as 
many  hearty  curfes  againft  her,  not  fparing  himfelf 
for  having  ever  thought  of  her  eftate  ;  but  added, 
'  Now  one  hath  been  a  flave  fo  long,  it  would  be  pity 
*^  to  lofe  it  at  taft,  for  want  of  holding  out  a  little 

*  longer.    The  bitch  can't  live  for  ever,  and  I  know 

*  I  am  down  for  it  upon  the  will.' 

The  parfon  greatly  comm.ended  this  refolution; 
and  now  the  'fquire  having  ordered  in  another  bottle, 
v/hich  was  his  ufual  method  when  any  thing  either 
pleafed  or  vexed  him,  did,  by  drinking  plentifully 
of  this  medicinal  julap,  fo  totally  wafh  av/ay  his 
choler,  that  his  temper  was  become  perfeftly  placid 
and  ferene,  when  Mrs  Weftern  returned  with  Sophia 
into  the  room.  The  young  lady  had  on  her  hat  and 
capuchin,  and  the  aunt  acquainted  Mr.  Weftern, 
'  that  Ihe  intended  to  take  her  niece  with  her  to  her 
'  own  lodgings  ;  for,  indeed,  brother,'  fays  fhe, 
'  thcfe  rooms  are  not  fit  to  receive  a  chriftian  foul 

*  m.' 

'  Very  well.   Madam,'   quoth  Weftern,    '  what- 

*  ever  you  pleafe.     The  girl  can  never  be  in  better 

*  hands  than  yours ;  and  the  parfon  here  can  do  me 

^  the 
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*  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  I  have  faid  fifty  times  behind 

*  your  back,  that  you  was  one  of  the  moft  fenfiblfe 

*  women  in  the  world.' 

*  To  this,'  cries  the  parfon,  *  I  am  ready  to  bear 
■^  teftimony.' 

'  Nay,    brother,'    fays   Mrs.  Weflcrn,    '  I  have 
'  always,  I'm  fure,  given  you  as  favourable  a  cha- 

*  racier.  You  muil  owii  you  have  a  little  too  miuch 
'  hailinefs  in  your  temper;  but  when  you  will  allow 

*  youiielf  time  to  reflect,  I  never  knew  a  man  more 

*  reafonable.' 

^  Why  then,  filler,  if  you  think  fo,'  faid  the  'fquire, 
*■  here's  your  good  health  vvirh  all  my  heart.    I  am  a 

*  little  palTionate  fometimes,  but  I  fcorn  to  bear  any 

*  malice.   Sophy,  do  you  be  a  good  girl,  and  do  every 

*  thing  your  aunt  orders  vou.' 

*  I  have  not  the  lead  doubt  of  her,'    anfwered 
Mrs.  Weftern.      '  She  hath  had  already  an  examiple 

*  before  her  eves,  in  the  behaviour  of  that  wretch 
'  her  coufm  Harriet,  who  ruined  herfelf  by  ne- 
*■  glecling  my  advice. —  O  brother,  what  think  you? 

*  You  was  hardly  gone   out  of  hearing,  when  you 

*  let  out  for  London,  when  who  fhould  arrive  but 
^  that  impudent  fellow  with  the  odious  Irifh  name — 

*  that  Fitzpatrick.     He  broke  in  abruptly  upon  me 

*  without  notice,  or  I  would  not  have  {ten  him. 
'  He  ran  on  a  long,    unintelligible  (lory  about  his 

*  wife,  to  which  he  forced  me  to  give  him  a  hcar- 

*  ing;  but  I  made  him  very  little  anfwer,  and  deli- 

*  vered  him  the  letter  from  his  wife,  which  I  bid  him 

*  anfwer  himfelf.     I  fuppofe  the  wretch  will  endea- 

*  vour  to  find  us  out ;   but  I  beg  you  will  not  fee 

*  her,  for  I  am  determined  I  will  not.' 

*  I  zee  her,'  anfwered  the  'fquire ;  '  you  need  not 

*  fear  me.     l']\  p-e  no  encouragement  to  fuch  un- 

*  dutiful  wenches.      It  is  well  for  the   fellow  her 

*  hufl-jand,  I  was  not  at  huome.     Od  rabbit  it,  he 

*  fliould  have  taken  a  dance  thru  the  horfe-pond, 

*  I  ^romife  un,   You  zee,  Sophy,  what  undutifulnefs 

B  b  4  '  brings 
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*  brings  volks  to.     You  have  an  example  in  your 

*  own  family.' 

'^  Brother,'  cries  the  aunt,  *  you  need  not  (hock 
Miiy  niece  by  fuch   odious  repetitions..    Why  will 

*  you  not  leave  every  thing  entirely  to  me  ?'  '  Well, 

*  well  J   I  wull,  I  wu'll,'  faid  th^e  Tquire. 

And  now  Mrs.  Wellern,  luckily  for  Sophia,  put 
an  end  to  the  converfation,  by  ordering  chairs  to  be 
called.  I  fay  luckily  ]  for  had  it  continued  much 
longer,  frelli  matter  of  difiention  would,  molt  pro- 
bably, have  arifen  between  the  brother  and  fifter ; 
between  whom  education  and  {c\  made  the  only  dif- 
ference ;  for  both  were  equally  violent,  and  equally 
poCitive  ;  they  had  both  a  vaft  afFedion  for  Sophia, 
and  both  a  fovcrcign  contempt  for  each  other. 

C  H  A  P.     V. 

In  'X'hich  Jones  rccei\):s  a  letter  from  Sophia,  a7td  go&s 
to  a  -play  with  Mrs.  Miller  and  Partridge. 

rf^FIE  arrival  of  Black  George  in  town,  and  the 
%.  good  offices  which  that  grateful  fellow  had 
promil'ed  to  do  for  his  old  benefactor,  greatly  com- 
forted Jones  in  the  midfb  of  all  the  anxiety  and  un- 
eafinefs  which  he  had  fuffered  on  the  account  of  So- 
phia; from  whom,  by  the  means  of  the  faid  George, 
he  received  the  following  anfwer  to  his  letter,  which 
Sophia,  to  v/hom  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  was 
reftored  with  her  liberty,  wrote  the  very  evening 
when  fhe  departed  from  her  confinement : 

<  S  I  R, 

*  As  I  do  not  doubt  your  fincerity  in  v/hat  you 

*  write,  you  will  be  pleafed  to  hear  that  fome  of  my 
^  affliclions  are  at  an  end,  by  the  arrival  of  my  aunt 

•  Weitern,  with  whom  1  am   at  prefent,    and  with 
^  whom  I  enjoy  all  the  liberty  I  can  defire.     One 

*  promife 
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promiie  my  aunt  hathinfifteci  on  my  making,  v/hich 
is,  that  I  will  not  fee  or  converfe  with  any  perfon 
without  her  knov/ledge  and  confent.  This  promife 
I  have  moil:  Iblemnly  given,  and  fhali  moft  in- 
violably keep  :  and  though  fhe  had  not  exprefsly 
forbidden  me  Vy'riring,  yet  that  mufl:  be  an  omifllon 
from  forgetfulnefs;  or  this,  perhaps,  is  included 
in  the  word  convernng.  However,  as  I  cannot 
but  confider  this  as  a  breach  of  her  generous  con- 
fidence in  my  honour,  you  cannot  exped:  that  I 
fhall,  after  this,  continue  to  write  myfelf,  or  to 
receive  letters,  witliout  her  knovv^ledge.  A  pro- 
mile  is  with  m.e  a  very  facred  thing,  and  to  be  ex- 
tended to  evei-y  thing  underllood  from  it,  as  well 
as  to  what,  is  exprefied  by  it  j  and  this  confide- 
ration  may  perhaps,  on  reflection,  afford  you  fome 
comfort,  But  why  fliould  I  mention  a  comfort  to 
you  of  this  kind  ?  For  though  there  is  one  thing 
in  which  I  can  never  comply  with  the  beft  of  fa- 
thers, yet  am  I  firmly  refolvcd  never  to  a6t  in  de- 
fiance of  him.,  or  to  take  any  ftep  of  confequence 
Vy'ithout  his  confent,  A  firm  perfuafion  of  this, 
miuft  teach  you  to  divert  your  thoughts  from  what 
fortune  hath  (perhaps)  made  impoflible.  This 
your  own  intereft  perfuades  you.  This  may  re- 
concile, I  hope,  Mr.  Allworthy  to  you  J  and  if  it 
will,  you  have  my  injunftions  to  purfue  it.  Ac- 
cidents have  laid  fome  obligations  on  me,  and  your 
good  intentions  probably  more.  Fortune  may, 
perhaps,  be  fometimes  kinder  to  us  both  than  at 
prefent.  Believe  this,  that  I  iliall  always  think  of 
you  as  I  think  you  defervc,  and  am, 

'SIR, 

*  Your  obliged  fervant, 

*  Sophia  Western.. 

*  I  charge 
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'  I  charge  you  write  to  me  no  more  — at  prefent 

*  at  leaft;   and  accept  this,  which  is  now  of  no  ier- 

*  vice  to  me,  which  I  know  you  muft  want,  and 
'  think  you  ov/e  the  trifie  only  to  that  fortune  by 

*  which  you  found  it*.' 

A  ?hild  who  hath  juft  learnt  his  letters,  wouldhave 
fpelt  this  letter  out  in  iefs  time  than  Jones  took  in 
reading  it.  The  fenfations  it  occafioned  were  a 
mixture  of  joy  and  grief;  fomewhat  like  what  divide 
the  mind  of  a  good  man,  when  he  perufes  the  will 
of  his  deceafed  friend,  in  which  a  large  legacy,  which  ' 
his  diilreffes  make  the  more  welcome,  is  bequeathed 
to  him.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  was  more 
pleafed  than  difpleafed ;  and  indeed  the  reader  may 
probably  wonder  that  he  was  difpleafed  at  all ;  but 
the  reader  is  not  quite  fo  m.uch  in  love  as  v/as  poor 
Jones;  and  love  is  a  difeafe,  which,  though  it  may 
in  fome  inftances  refem.ble  a  confumption  (v/hich 
it  fometim.es  caufes),  in  others  proceeds  in  direft  op- 
pofition  to  it,  and  particularly  in  this,  that  it  never 
flatters  itklf,  or  fees  any  one  fymptom  in  a  favour- 
able light. 

One  thing  gave  him  complete  fatisfaftion,  which 
wus,  that  his  miftrefs  had  regained  her  liberty,  and 
was  now  v/ith  a  lady  where  Ihe  mjght  at  leaft  afTure 
herfelf  of  a  decent  treatmeqt.  Another  comfortable 
circumftance,  was  the  reference  w^iich  fhe  made  to 
her  promjfc  of  never  miarrying  any  other  m.an  ;  for 
hov/ever  difintereited  he  might  imagine  his  pafTion, 
and  notwitliftanding  all  the  generous  overtures  made 
in  his  letter,  i  very  much  quefcion  whether  he  could 
have  heard  a, more  afiiicting  piece  of  news,  than  that 
Sophia  v/as  married  to  another,  though  the  match  had 
been  never  fo  great,  and  never  fo  likely  to  end  in  mak- 
ing her  completely  happy.  That  refined  degree  of 
Platonic  alfection  which  is  ablbiutely  detached  from 

*  M;:anin2,  pcrhap?,  the  bank- bilj  for  lool. 

the 
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the  fieih,  and  is  indeed  entirejy  and  purely  fpiritualy 
is  a  gift  confined  to  the.  female  part  of  the  creation ; 
manyof  whoiTi  I  have  heard  declare  (and  doubtlefs 
with  great  truth),  that  they  would,  vv^ith  the  utmoft 
readinefs,  refign  a  iover  to  a  rival,  when  fuch  re- 
fignation  was  proved  to  be  neceflary  for  the  tempo- 
ral interefi:  of  fuch  lover.  Hence,  therefore,  I  con- 
clude, that  this  affeftion  is  in  nature,  though  I  can- 
not pretend  to  fay  I  have  ever  feen  an  inltance  of 
it. 

Mr..  Jones  having  fpent  three  hours  in  reading  and 
kifiing  the  aforefaid  letter,  and  being,  at  lafl,  in  a 
flate  of  good  fpirits,  from  the  lafl:  mentioned  con- 
fiderations,  he  agreed  to  carry  an  appointment,  v/hich 
he  had  before  made,  into  execution.  This  was,  to  at- 
tend IVIrs.  Miller,  and  her  younger  daughter,  into 
the  gallery  at  the  playhoufc,  and  to  admit  Mr.  Par- 
tridge as  one  of  the  company.  For  as  Jones  had 
really  that  tafle  for  humour  which  many  affect,  he 
expefted  to  enjoy  much  entertainment  in  the  criti- 
cifms  of  Partridge  j  from  whom  he  expected  the 
fimple  dictates  of  nature,  unimproved  indeed,  but 
likewife  unadulterated  by  art. 

In  the  firft  row  then  of  the  firft  gallery  did  Mr. 
JoneSjjMrs.  Miller,  her  youngefh  daughter,  and  Par- 
tridge, take  their  places.  Partridge  immediately  de- 
clared, it  was  the  fineft  place  he  had  ever  been  in. 
When  the  firft  mufic  was  played,  he  faid,  '  It  was 

*  a  wonder  how  fo  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one 
'  time,  without  putting  one  another  out.'  While 
the  fellow  was  lighting  the  upper  candles,  he  cried 
out  to  Mrs.  Miller,    *  Look,    look,    Madam,  the 

*  very  picture  of  the  man  in  the  end  of  the  com- 

*  mon-prayer  book,  before  the  gunpowder-treafon 

*  fervice.'  Nor  could  he  help  oblerving,  with  a 
figh,  when  all  the  candles  were  lighted,  *  That  here 
'  v/ere  candles  enough  burnt  in  one  night,   to  keep 

*  an  honeitpoor  family  for  a  whole  twelvemonth.* 

As 
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As  focn  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet  Prince 
of  Denmark,  began,  Partridge  was  all  attention,  nor 
did  he  break  filence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghofb ; 
upon  which  he  aflced  Jones,  '  What  man  that  was  in 

*  the  ftrange  drcf:^  -,  fomething,'  faid  he,  *  like  what 
'  I  have  feen  in  a  pi6tnre-  Sure  it  is  not  arm.our, 
'  is  itr'  Jones  anfwered,  '  That  is  the  ghoft.'-  To 
which  Partridge  replied  with  a  fmile,  *  Perfuade  me 

*  to  that,  Sir,,  if  you  can.     Though  I  can't  fay  I 

*  ever  actually  faw  a  ghoft  in  my  life,  yet  I  am. 
'  certain  I  fliouid  know  one,  if  I  faw  him,  better 
'  than  that  comes  to.    No,  no,  Sir,  ghofts  don't  ap- 

*  pear  in  fuch  drelTes  as  that,  neither.'  In  this 
miftake  which  caufed  much  laughter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Partridge,  he  was  fuffered  to  continue, 
till  the  fcene  between  the  ghoft  and  Hamlet,  when 
Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick,  w^hich  he 
had  denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  fo  violent  a  trem- 
bling, that  his  knees  knocked  againft  each  other. 
Jones  aft:ed  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether 
he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  ftage  ?  '  O 
■*  la  !  Sir,'  faid  he,  '  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you 

*  told  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  thing ;  for  I 
'^  know  it  is  but  a  play.  And  if  it  was  really  a  ghoft, 

*  it  could  do  one  no  hapn  at  fuch  a  diftance,  and 

*  in  fo  much  company;  and  yet  if  I  was  frightened, 
^  I  am  not  the  only  perfon.'  '  Why,  who,'  cries 
Jones,  '  doft  thou  take  to  be  fuch  a  coward  here 

*  befides  thyfelf?'  '  Nay,  you  may  call  mie  cov/ard 

*  if  you  v/ili ;  but  if  that  little  man  there  upon  the 

*  ftage  is  not    frightened,    I    never   faw  any  man 

<  frightenci^  in  my  life.     Ay,  ay;  go  along  with 

*  you  !    Ay,  to  be  fure  !    Who's  fool  then  ?    Will 

*  you  ?  Lud  have  mercy  upon  fuch  fool-hardinefs  ! 

<  — Whatever  happens  it  is  good  enough  for  you. 

<  — — Follow  you  ?  rd   follow  the  devil  as  foon. 

*  Nay,  perhaps,  it  is  the  devil for  they  fay  he 

'  can  put  on  what  likenefs  he  pleafcs.  — Oh!  here 
?  he  is  again. No  f^;rther  !    No,  you  have  gone 

'  far 
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'  far  enough  already ;  farther  than  I'd  have  gone 

*  for  all  the  king's  dominions.'  Jones  otFered  to 
fpeak,  but  Partridge  cried,  '  Hufli,  hiifh,  dear  Sir, 

*  don't  you  hear  him  !'  And  during  the  whole 
fpeech  of  the  ghoft,  he  fat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly 
on  the  ghoic,  and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his 
mouth  open ;  the  fam.e  pafiions  which  fucceeded  each 
other  in  Hamlet,  fucceeding  likewife  in  him.. 

When  the  fcene  was  over,  Jones  laid,  *  Why/ 
Partridge,  you  exceed  my  expe6tations.  You  en- 
joy the  play  more  than  I  conceived  poflible.'  *  Nay, 
Sir,'  anfwered  Partridge,  '  if  you  are  not  afraid  of 
the  devil,  I  can't  help  it  j  but  to  be  fure,  it  is  na- 
tural to  be  furprized  at  fuch  things,  though  I  know 
there  is  nothing  in  them  :  not  that  it  was  the  ghoft 
that  furprized  me  neither  ;  fori  fliouid  have  known 
that  to  have  been  only  a  man  in  a  ftrange  drefs  ; 
but  when  I  law  the  little  man  lb  frightened  himfelf, 
it  was  that  which  took  hold  of  me.'  *  And  dofb 
thou  imagine  then,  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  *  that 
he  was  really  frightened  ?'  '  Nay,  Sir,'  laid  Par- 
tridge, '  did  not  you  yourfelf  obferve  afterwards, 
when  he  found  it  was  his  own  father's  fpirit,  and 
how  he  was  murdered  in  the  garden,  how  his  fear 
forfook  him  by  degrees,  and  he  was  ftruck  dumb 
with  forrow,  as  it  were,  juft  as  I  fhould  have  been, 
had  it  been  my  own  cafe. — But  hufli  1  O  la  !  what 

noife  is  that  ?  There  he  is  again. Well,  to  be 

certain,  though  I  know  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it, 

I  am  glad  I  am  not  down  yonder,  v/hcre  thofe  men 

are.'     Then  turning  his  eyes  again  upon  Hamlet, 

Ay,  you  may  draw  your  fword  ;  what  figriifies  a 

Ivvord  againil  the  power  of  the  devil  ?' 

During  the  fecond  adt.  Partridge  made  very  few 

remarks.     He  greatly  admired  the  finenefs  of  the 

drefles ;  nor  could  he  help  obferving  upon  the  king's 

countenance.    *  Well,'  laid  he,  '  how  people  mav  be 

*  deceived  by  faces?  Nulla  fides  frcnii  is,  I  find,  a 
'  true  faying.    Who  would  think,  by  lucking  in  the 

'  king's 
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*  king's  face,  that  he  had  ever  committed  a  murder?' 
He  then  enquired  after  the  ghoft;  but  Jones,  who 
intended  he  fhould  be  furprizcc'-,  gave  h.im  no  other 
fiitisfa6lion,  than  *  that  he  might  pofiibly  fee  him 
*'  again  foon,  and  in  a  flafa  of  fire.' 

Partridge  fat  in  fearful  expectation  of  this ;  and 
now,  when  the  ghoJt  made  his  next  appearance. 
Partridge  cried  out,  *  There,  Sir,  now;  what  fay 
'  you  now  ?  is  he  frightened  nov/  or  no  ?  As  much 
'  frightened  as  you  think  me,  and,  to  be  fure,  no 

*  body  can  help  fome  fears,  I  would  not  be  in  fo  bad 

*  a  condition  as  what's  his  name,  'fquire  Hamlet,  is 

*  there,  for  all  the  world.    Blefs  me  !  what's  becom.e 

*  of  the  fpirit  ?  As  I  am  a  living  foul,  I  thought  I 

*  fav/  him  fmk  into  the  earth.'     '  Indeed,  you  faw 

*  right,'  anfwered  Jones.  *  Well,  v/eii,'  cries  Par- 
tridge,  *  I  know  it  is  only  a  play;   and  befides,  if 

*  there  was  any  thing  in  all  this.  Madam  Miller 

*  would  not  laugh  fo ;  for  as  to  you,  Sir,  you  would 
'  not  be  afraid,  I  believe,  if  the  devil  was  here  in 

*  perfon. — There,  there  —  Ay,  no  v/onder  you  are  in 
'  fuch  a  palTion ;  fnake  the  vile  v/icked  wretch  to 
'  pieces.  If  fhe  was  my  own  mother  I  fhould  ferve 
<  her  fo.  To  be  fure,  all  duty  to  a  mother  is  for- 
'  felted  by  fuch  wicked  doings. Ay,  go  about 

*  your  bufmefs,  I  hate  the  fight  of  you.' 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  filent  till  the  play,  which 
Hamlet  introduces  before  the  king.  This  he  did  not 
at  firil  underftand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to  hiin ; 
but  he  no  fooner  entered  into  the  fpirit  of  it,  than  he 
began  to  blefs  himfelf  that  he  had  never  committed 
murder.   Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  he  afked  her, 

*  If  fhe  did  not  imagine  the  king  looked  as  if  he  was 

*  touched ;  though  he  is,'  faid  he,  ^  a   good  a6tor, 

*  and  doth  all  he  can  to  hide  it.    Well,  I  would  not 

*  have  fo  much  to  anfwer  for,  as  that  wicked  man 

*  there  hath,  to  fit  upon  a  much  higher  chair  than  he 

*  fits  upon. No  wonder  he  run  away;  for  your 

*  fake  I'll  never  truft  an  innocent  face. again.' 

The 
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The  grave-digging  Icene  next  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Partridge,  who  exprelled  niuch  furprize  at 
the  number  of  ikulls  thrown  upon  the  ftage.  To 
which  Jones  aniwered,  *  That  it  was  one  of  the  moft 

*  famous  burial-places  about  town.'     *  No  wonder 

*  then,'  cries  Partridge,  *  that  the  place  is  haunted. 

*  But  I  nfver  faw  in  my  life  a  worfe  grave-digger. 

*  I  had  a  fexton  when  I  v/as  clerk,  that  fliould  have 

*  dug  three  graves  while  he  is  digging  one.     The 

*  fellow  handles  a  fpade  as  if  it  was  the  firft  time  he 

*  had  ever  had  one  in  his  hand.     Ay,  ay,  you  may 

*  fing.  You  had  rather  fing  than  work,  I  believe.' 
— Upon  Hamlet's  taking  up  the  fliuli,  he  cried  out, 

*  Weil !  it  is  ftrans-e  to  fee  how  fearlefs  fome  men  arc : 

O 

*  I  never  could  bring  myfelf  to  touch  any  thing  be- 

*  longing  to  a  dead  man  on  any  account. He 

*  feemed  frightened  enough  too  at  the  glioft  I 
'  thought.     Nemo  Gmnibus  hcris  Ja-ptt .' 

Little  more  worth  remernbrino;  occurred  durino- 
the  play;  at  the  end  of  which  Jones  aflced  him, 
'  Which  of  the  players  he  iiad  liked  bell  V  To  this 
he  anfwcred,  with  fome  appearance  of  indignation  ac 
the  queition,   '  The  king  without  doubt.'    *  Indeed, 

*  Mr.  Partridge,'  fays  Mrs.  Miller,  '  you  are  not  of 
'  the  fame  opinion  with  the  town ;  for  they  are  all 

*  agreed,  that  Hamlet  is  afted  by  the  beft  player 
'  v/ho  ever  was  on  the  ftage.'  *  He  the  beil  player  !' 
cries  Partridge,  with  a  contemptuous  fneer,^  '  Why, 

*  I  could  acl  as  well  as  he  myfelf.     I  am  fure  if  I 

*  had  feen  a  ghoft,  I  fliould  liave  looked  in  the  very 

*  fame  manner,  and  done  juft  as  he  did.    And  then, 

*  to  be  fure,  in  that  fccnc,  as  you  called  it,  between 

*  him  and  his  mother,  where  you  told  me  he  aded 

*  fo   fine,  Vv'hy,  Lord  help  me,  any  man,    that  is 

*  any  good  man,  that  had  fuch  a  mother,  would  have 

*  done  exactly  the  fame.  I  know  you  are  only  jokino^ 
'  with  me;  but,  indeed.  Madam,  though  1  was  never 
'  at  a  play  in  London,  yet  I  have  fcen  a<fling  before 

*  in   the   country;    and  the  king  fcr  my  money ; 

5  *  He 
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*  he  fpcaks  ail  his  words  diftindlly,  half  as  loud' again 

*  as  the  other. — Any  body  may  fee  he  is  an  ador.* 

While  Mrs.  Miller  was  thus  engaged  in  conver- 
fation  with  Partridge,  a  lady  came  up  to  Mr.  Jones^ 
whom  he  immediately  knew  to  be  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 
She  laid,  ilie  had  feen  him  from  the  other  part  of  the 
gallery,  and  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  fpeaking 
to  him,  as  fhe  had  fomething  to  fay,  which  might 
be  of  great  fervice  to  himfcif.  She  then  acquainted 
him  with  her  lodgings,  and  made  him  an  appointment 
the  next  day  in  the  miorning ;  which,  upon  recol- 
leftion,  (lie  prefently  changed  to  the  afternoon;  at 
which  time  Jones  promifed  to  attend  her. 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  at  the  playhoufe ; 
where  Partridge  had  afforded  great  mirth,  not  only 
to  Jones  and  Mrs.  Miller,  but  to  all  who  fat  within 
hearing,  who  were  more  attentive  to  what  he  faid,  than 
to  any  thing  that  paffed  on  the  ftage. 

He  duril  not  go  to  bed  all  that  night,  for  fear  of 
the  ghofbj  and  for  many  nights  after  Iweated  two 
or  three  hours  before  he  went  to  deep  with  the  fame 
appr^henfions,  and  waked  feveral  times  in  great  hor- 
rors, crying  out,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  there 

*  it  is.' 

CHAP.     VI. 

In  which  the  hijiory  is  obliged  to  look  back, 

IT  is  almoll  impoffible  for  the  bed  parent  to  ob- 
ferve  an  exaft  impartiality  to  his  children,  even 
thouo-h  no  fuperior  merit  fliould  bias  his  affeftion ; 
but  lure  a  parent  can  hardly  be  blamed,  when  that 
fuperiority  determines  his  preference. 

As  I  regard  all  the  perfonages  of  this  hiftory  in  the 
lioht  of  my  children ;  fo  I  rnull  confefs  tiie  fame' 
inclination  ofpartiality  to  Sophia;  and  for  that  I  hope 
the  reader  will  allow  me  the  fame  excufe  from  the 
fuperiority  of  her  charader.   . 

This 
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This  extraordinary  tcndcrnefs  which  I  have  for  my 
heroinCj  never  fufFers  me  to  quit  her  any  long  time 
without  the  utmoll  relu6tance.  I  could  now,  there- 
fore, return  impatiently  to  enquire,  what  hath  hap- 
pened to  this  lovely  creature  fince  her  departure  from 
her  father's,  but  that  I  am  obliged  firft  to  pay  a  fhort 
vifit  to  Mr.  Blifil. 

Mr.  Weftern,  in  the  firft  confuPion  into  which  his 
mind  was  caft,  upon  the  fudden  news  he  received  of 
his  daughter,  and  in  the  firft  hurry  to  go  after  her, 
had  not  once  thought  of  fending  any  account  of  the 
difcovery  to  Blifil.  He  had  not  gone  far,  however j 
before  he  recoUedted  himfelf,  and  accordingly  ftopt 
at  the  very  firft  inn  he  came  to,  and  difpatched 
Jiway  a  meffenger  to  acquaint  Blifil  with  his  having 
found  Sophia,  and  with  his  firm  refolution  to  marry 
her  to  him  immediately,  if  he  would  come  up  after 
him  to  town. 

As  the  love  which  Blifil  had  for  Sophia  was  of  that 
violent  kind,  which  nothing  but  the  lofs  of  her  for- 
tune, or  fome  fuch  accident,  could  leffen,  his  incli- 
nation to  the  match  was  not  at  all  altered  by  her 
having  run  away,  though  he  was  obliged  to  lay  this 
to  his  own  account.  He  very  readily,  therefore, 
embraced  this  offer.  Indeed,  he  now  propofed  the 
gratification  of  a  very  ftrong  paiTion  befides  avarice, 
by  marrying  this  young  lady,  and  this  was  hatred  ; 
for  he  concluded  that  matrimony  afforded  an  equal 
opportunity  of  fatisfying  either  hatred  or  love ;  and 
this  opinion  is  very  probably  verified  by  much  expe- 
rience. To  fay  the  truth,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
ordinary  behaviour  of  married  perfons  to  each  other^ 
we  fiiall  perhaps  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  gene- 
rality feek  the  indulgence  of  the  former  pallion  only, 
in  their  union  of  every  thing  but  of  hearts. 

There  was  one  dlfHculty,  however,  in  his  way, 
and  this  arofe  from  Mr.  AUworthy.  Tiiat  good 
man,  when  he  found  by  the  departure  of  Sophia 
(for  neither  that,   nor  the  caufe  of  it,  could  be  con- 

VOL.  Vli.  C  Q  ccalcd 
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cealed  from  him),  the  great  averfion  wbicli  fhe  had 
for  his  nephew,  began  to  be  ferioufly  concerned  that 
he  had  been  deceived  into  carrying  matters  fo  far. 
He  by  no  means  concurred  with  the  opinion  of  thofe 
parents,  who-  think  it  as  immaterial  to  confult  the 
inclinations  of  their  children  in  the  affair  of  mar- 
riage, as  to  folicit  the  good  pleafure  of  their  fervants 
when  they  intend  to  take  a  journey;  and  who  are^ 
by  law  or  decency  at  leafb,  with-held  often  from 
ufing  abfolute  force.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  efleem- 
ed  the  inftitution  to  be  of  the  mod  facred  kind, 
he  thought  every  preparatory  caution  necelTary,  to 
preferve  it  holy  and  inviolate  ;  and  very  wifely  con- 
cluded, that  the  fureft  way  to  effe6t  this,  was  by 
laying  the  foundation  in  previous  afFeftion. 

Blifii  indeed  foon  cured  his  uncle  of  all  anger  on. 
the  fcore  of  deceit,  by  many  vows  and  proteftations 
that  he  had  been  deceived  himfelf,  with  which  the 
many  declarations  of  Weftern  very  well  tallied ;  but 
now  to  perfuade  Allworthy  to  confent  to  the  renew- 
ing his  addreffes,  v/as  a  matter  of  fuch  apparent 
difEculty,  that  the  very  appearance  was  fufficient  tO' 
have  deterred  a  lefs  enterprizing  genius ;  but  this 
young  gentleman  fo  v/ell  knew  his  own  talents^, 
that  nothing  within  the  province  of  cunning  feemed 
to  him  hard  to  be  atchieved. 

Here  then  he  reprefented  the  violence  of  his  ov/n' 
affeflion,  and  the  hopes  of  fubduing  averfion  in  the 
lady  by  perfeverance.  He  begged  that,  in  an  affai'F 
on  which  depended  ail  his  future  repofe,  he  might  at 
ieaft  be  ar  liberty  to  try  all  fair  means  for  fuccefs. 
Heaven  forbid,  he  faid,  that  he  Ihould  ever  think  of 
prevailing  by  any  other  than  the  moft  gentle  me- 
thods! *  Bcfides,  Sir,'  faid  he,  *  if  they  fail,  you  may 
'  then  (which  will  be  furely  time  enough)  deny 
'  your  confent,'  He  urged  the  great  and  eager  defire 
v/hich  Mr.  Weftern  had  for  the  match;  and  laftly,  he 
made  great  life  of  the  name  of  Jones,  to  whom  he 
imputed  all  that  had  happened  j  and  from  whom, 

he 
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he  faid,  to  preferve  fo  valuable  a  young  lady,  was 
even  an  a6t  of  charity. 

Ail  thefe  arguments  were  v/ellfeconded  by  Thwac- 
kum,  who  dwelt  a  little  ftronger  on  the  authority  of 
parents  than  Mr.  Blifil  himfelf  had  done.  He 
afcribed  the  meafures  which  Mr.  Blifil  was  defirous 
to  take,  to  chriflian  nnotives ;  '  and  though,'  fays 
he,  ^  the  good  young  gentleman  hath  mentioned 
^  charity  laft,  I  am  almoft  convinced,  it  is  his  firll 
*  and  principal  confideration.* 

Square,  poffibly,  had  he  been  prefent,  would  have 
fung  to  the  fame  tune,  though  in  a  different  key, 
and  would  have  difcovered  much  moral  fitnefs  in  the 
proceeding ;  but  he  was  now  gone  to  Bath  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health. 

AUworthy,  though  not  without  relu6lance,  at  laft 
yielded  to  the  defires  of  his  nephew.  He  faid,  he 
would  accompany  him  to  London,  where  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  ufe  every  honeft  endeavour  to  gain 
the  lady:  '  But  I  declare,'  faid  he,  *^  I  will  never 
'  give  my  confent  to  any  abfolute  force  being  put 
'  on  her  inclinations,  nor  fhall  you  ever  have  her, 
'  unlefs  Ihe  can  be  brought  freely  to  compliance.' 

Thus  did  the  affe6bion  of  AUworthy  for  his 
nephew  betray  the  fuperior  underftanding  to  be 
triumphed  over  by  the  inferior;  and  thus  is  the 
prudence  of  the  beft  of  heads  often  defeated,  by  the 
tenderncfs  of  the  beft  of  hearts. 

Blifil  having  obtained  this  unhoped  for  acquiefcence 
in  his  uncle,  reftcd  not  till  he  carried  his  purpofe 
into  execution.  And  as  no  immediate  bufinefs  re- 
quired Mr.  AUworthy's  prefence  in  the  country,  and 
little  preparation  is  neceffary  to  men  for  a  journey, 
they  fet  out  the  very  next  day,  and  arrived  in  town 
that  evening,  when  Mr.  Jones,  as  we  have  feen,  was 
diverting  himfelf  with  Partridge,   at  the  play. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Blifil  waited  on 
Mr.  Wellern,  by  whom  he  was  moft  kindly  and  gra- 
cioully  received,  and  from  whom  he  had  every  poffible 

C  c  a  ailurancc 
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aflurance  (perhaps  more  than  was  pofTible)  that  he 
fhouldveryfhortlybe  as  happy  as  Sophia  could  make 
hun  ;  nor  would  the  'fquh'e  luffer  the  young  gentle- 
man to  return  to  his  uncle,  till  he  had,  almoil  againft 
his  will,  carried  him  to  his  filler. 


CHAP.     VII. 

In  which  Mr.  y^t^^rwpays  a  viftt  to  his  ftfiery  in  com-- 
■pany  with  Mr.  BlifiL 

RS.  Wefbern  was  reading  a  lefture  on  pru- 
"^J  dence,  and  matrimonial  politics,  to  her  niece, 
when  her  brother  and  Blifil  broke  in  with  lefs  cere- 
miony  than  the  lav/s  of  vifiting  require.  Sophia  no 
fooner  law  Blifil,  than  fhe  turned  pale,  and  almoft 
loft  the  ufe  of  ali-hef  faculties ;  but  her  aunt,  on  the 
contrary,  waxed  red,  and  having  all  her  faculties  at 
command,  began  to  exert  her  tongue  on  the  'fquire. 

*  Brother,'   faid  Ihe,   '  I  am   aftoniihed  at  your 
*■  behaviour^  will  you  never  learn  any  regard  to  de- 

*  corum  ?  Will  you  ftill  look  upon  every  apartment 
'  as  your  own,  or  as  belonging  to  one  of  your  coun- 
*■  try  tenants  ?  Do  you  think  yourfelf  at  liberty  to 
«  invade  the  privacies  of  women  of  condition,  without 

<  the  leaft  decency  or  notice  ?' -^  Why,  what  a 

«  pox  !   is  the  matter  now?'  quoth  the  'fquire,   *  one 

<  would  think  I  had  caught  you  at' — '  None  of  your 
.'  brutality.  Sir,  I  befeech  you,'  anfwered  Hie. 

*  You  have  furprized  my  poor  niece  fo,  that   fhe 

*  can  hardly,   I  fee,    fupport  herfelf. Go,    my 

«  dear,  retire,  and  endeavour  to  recruit  your  fpirits  ; 
«  for  I  fee  you  have  occafion.'  At  which  words, 
Sophia,  who  never  received  a  more  welcome  com- 
mand, haftily  withdrew. 

*  To  be  fure,  fifter,'  cries  the  'fquire,  '  you  are 
'  mad,  when  I  have  brought  Mr.  Blifil  here  to  court 

*  her,  to  force  her  away,' 

4  *  ^"1"^? 
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*  Sure,  brother,'  fays  fhe,  *  you  are  worfe  than 
'  mad,  when  you  know  in  what  fituation  alEFairs  are, 

f  to 1  am  fure,  I  afk  Mr.  Blifil  pardon,  but 

'  he  knows  very  well  to  whom  to   impute  fo  dif- 

*  agreeable  a  reception.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
'  fure,  I  fhall  always  be  very  glad  to  fee  Mr.  Blifil ; 

*  but  his  own  good  ienfc  would  not  have  fuffered 

*  him  to  proceed  fo  abruptly,  had  you  not  com- 
'  pelled  him  to  it.' 

Blifil  bowed  and  Hammered,  and  looked  like  a 
fool ;  but  Weftern,  without  giving  him  time  to  form 
a  fpeech  for  the  purpofe,  anfwered,  ^  Well,  well,  I 
'  am  to  blame  if  you  will,  I  always  am,  certainly ; 
'  but  come,  let  the  girl  be  fetched  back  again,  or 

'  let  Mr.  Blifil  go  to  her Fle's  come  up  on  pur- 

'  pofe,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lo;i  ' 

'  Brother,'  cries  Mrs.  Weftern,  '  Mr,  Blifil,  I  am 
'  confident,  underftands  himfelf  better  thai  to  think 

*  of  feeing  my  niece  any  more  this  mornh^^  after 

*  what  hath  happened.  Women  are  of  a  nice  con- 
'  texture  -,  and  our  fpirits,  when  difordered,  are  not 

*  to  be  recompofed  in  a  moment.  Had  you  fufi^ered 
'  Mr.  Blifil  to  have  fent  his  compliments  to  m^y  niece, 
'  and  to  have  dcfired  the  favour  of  waiting  on  her 
^  in  the  afternoon,  I  fhould  poffibly  have  prevailed 
'  on  her  to  have  feen  him ;  but  now  I  defpair  of 
'  bringing  about  any  fuch  matter.' 

*  I  am  very  forry.  Madam,'  cried  Blifil,  '  that 
'  Mr.  Weftern's  extraordinary  kindnefs  to  me,  which 
'  I  can  never  enough  acknowledge,  fhould  have  oc- 

*  cafioned '  '  Indeed,  Sir,'  faid  ilie,  interrupting 

him,  *  you  need  make  no  apologies,  we  all  know 
'  my  brother  fo  well.' 

*  I  don't  care  what  any  body  knows  of  me,'  an- 
fwered the  'fquire, *  but  when  muft  he  come  to 

*  fee  her  ?  for  confider,  I  tell  you,  he  is  come  up 

*  on  purpofe,  and  fo  is  AUworthy.'  *  Brother,* 
faid  flie,  *  whatever  meffage  Mr.  Blifil  thinks  proper 
^  to  fend  to  my  niece,  Ihall  be  delivered  to  her;  and 

C  c  3  *  1  fup- 
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*  I  fuppofe,  fhe  will  want  no  inllrudlions  to  make  a 

*  proper  r.nfvver.  I  am  convinced  fhe  will  not  refufc 
'  to  fee  Mr.  Blifil  at  a  proper  time.'—'  The  devil  {he 

*  won't,'  anfwered  the  'Iquire.  —  ^Odfbub! — Don't 

*  we  know, — I  fay  nothing,   but  fome  volk  are  wifer 

*  than  all  the  world. If  I  might  have  had  my 

*  will,    fhe  had  not  run  away  before :  and  now  I 

*  expedl  to  hear  every  moment  flie  is  guonc  again. 

*  For  as  great  a  fool  as  fome  volk  think  me,  I  know 

*  very  well  fhe  hates '  '  No  matter  brother,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Wefhern,    *  I  will  not  hear  my  niece 

*  abufed.  It  is  a  refleftion  on  my  family.  She  is 
^  an  honour  to  it ;  and  flie  will  be  an  honour  to  it, 

*  I  promife  you.  I  will  pawn  my  whole  reputation 
•[  in  the  world  on  her  condu6t. 1  Ihall  be  glad  to 

*  fee  you,  brother,  in  the  afternoon  j  for  I  have 
'  fomewhat  of  importance  to  mention  to  you. 

*  At  prefent  Mr.  Blifil,  as  well  as  you,  muil  excufe 

*  me  ;  for  I  am  in  hafte  to  drefs.' — ^^  Well  but,'  faid 
the  'fquire,  '  do  appoint  a  time.'——'  Indeed,'  faid 

fhe,  '  I  can  appoint  no  time. 1  tell  you  I  will  fee 

^  you  in  the  afternoon.' *  What  the  devil  would 

'  you  have  me  do  ?'  cries  the  'fquire,  turning  to 
Blifil,  '  I  can  no  more  turn  her,  than  a  beagle  can 
«  turn  an  old  hare.     Perhaps  fhe  will  be  in  a  better 

*  humour  in  the  afternoon.' — '  I  am  condemned,  I 
'  fee.  Sir,  to  misfortune,'  anfwered  Blifil,  ^  but  I 

'  fhall  always  own  my  obligations  to  you.' He 

then  took  a  ceremonious  leave  of  Mrs.  Weflern, 
who  was  altogether  as  ceremonious  on  her  part; 
and  then  they  departed,  the  'fquire  muttering  to 
himfelf  with  an  oath,  that  Blifil  Hiould  fee  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  afternoon. 

If  Mr.  Weftern  was  little  pleafed  with  this  inter- 
view, Blifil  was  lefs.  As  to  the  former,  he  imputed 
the  whole  behaviour  of  his  fifber  to  her  humour 
Only,  and  to  her  diflatisfaftion  at  the  omiffion  of 
ceremony  in  the  vifit ;  but  Blifil  faw  a  little  deeper 
into  things.    He  fufpe6ted  fomewhat  of  more  con- 

fequence^ 
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fequence,  from  two  or  three  words  which  droptfrom 
the  lady  ;  andj  to  fay  the  truth,  he  fufpefted  right, 
as  will  appear  when  I  have  unfolded  the  feveral 
matters  which  will  be  contained  in  the  following 
chapter. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

Schemes  of  lady  Bellafton/br  the  ruin  i?/"  Jones. 

LOVE  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  the  mind  of 
lord  Fellamar,  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  rude 
hands  of  Mr.  Weftern.  In  the  heat  of  refentment 
he  had  indeed  given  a  commiffion  to  captain  Eg- 
glane,  which  the  captain  had  far  exceeded  in  the  ex- 
ecution i  nor  had  it  been  executed  at  all,  had  his 
lordfhip  been  able  to  find  the  captain  after  he  had 
feen  lady  Bellafcon,  which  was  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  after  he  had  received  the  affront ,  but  fo 
induilrious  was  the  captain  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
duty,  that  having  after  long  enquiry  found  out  the 
'fquire's  lodgings  very  late  in  the  evening,  he  fat  up 
all  night  at  a  tavern,  that  he  might  not  mifs  the 
Tquire  in  the  morning,  and  by  that  means  miffed  the 
revocation  which  my  lord  had  fent  to  his  lodgings. 
In  the  afternoon  then  next  after  the  intended  rape 
of  Sophia,  his  lordHiip,  as  we  have  faid,  made  a  vifit 
to  lady  Bellafton,  who  laid  open  fo  much  of  the 
character  of  the  'fquire,  that  his  lordlhip  plainly  faw 
the  abfurdity  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  taking  any 
offence  at  his  words,  efpecially  as  he  had  thofe  ho- 
nourable defigns  on  his  daughter.  He  then  unbo- 
fomed  the  violence  of  his  paffion  to  lady  Bellafton, 
who  readily  undertook  thecaufe,  and  encouraged  him 
with  certain  affurance  of  a  moll  favourable  reception 
from  all  the  elders  of  the  family,  and  from  the  father 
himfelf  when  he  fliould  be  lober,  and  fhould  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  offer  made  to  his 
daughter.     The  only  danger,  Ihe  faid,  lay  in  the 

C  c  4  fellow 
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fellow  fhe  had  formerly  mentioned,  who,  though  a 
beggar  and  a  vagabond,  had,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
fhe  knew  not  what,  procured  himfelf  tolerable  clothe?, 
andpaffedfor  a  gentleman.  '  Now,'  fays  flie,  *  as  I 
'  have,  for  the  fake  of  my  coufin,  made  it  my  bufi- 
^  nefs  to  enquire  after  this  fellow,  I  have  luckily 

*  found  out  his  lodgings ;'  with  which  fhe  then 
acquainted  his  lordihip.  *  I  am  thinking,  my  lord,' 
added  fhe  *  (for  this  fellov/  is   too   mean   for  your 

*  perfonal  rcfentment),  whether  it  would  not  be  pof- 

*  lible  for  your  lordihip  tp  contrive  fome  method  of 

*  having  him  preffed  and  fent  on  board  a  fhip. 
'  Neither  law  nor  confcience  forbid  this  projeft: 

*  for  th^  fellow,  I  promife  you,  however  well  dreft, 

*  is  but  a  vagabond,   and  as  proper  as  any  fellow  in 

*  the  ftreets  to  be  preffed  into  the  fervice ;  and  as 
'  for  the  confcientious  part,  furely  the  prefervation 

*  of  a  young  lady  from  fuch  ruin  is  a  moft  me- 

*  ritorious  a£l ;     nay,    with  regard   to  the  fellow 

*  himfelf,  unlefs  he  could  fucceed  (which  heaven 
f  forbid)  with  my  coufin,  it  may  probably  be  the 

*  means  of  preferving  him  from  the  gallows,  and 

*  perhaps  may  make  his  fortune  in  an  honeft  way.' 

Lord  Fellarnar  very  heartily  thanked  her  ladylliip, 
for  the  part  which  Ihe  was  pleafed  to  take  in  the 
affair,  uDon  the  fuccefs  of  which  his  whole  future 
happinefs  entirely  depended.  He  faid,  he  faw  at 
prefent  no  objeftion  to  the  preffmg  fcheme,  and 
would  confider  of  putting  it  in  execution.  He  then 
moft  earneftly  recommended  to  her  ladyjfhip,  to  do 
him  the  honour  of  immxcdiately  mentioning  his  pro- 
pofals  to  the  family ;  to  whom,  he  faid,  he  offered 
a  carte  hlayiche^  and  would  fettle  his  fortune  in  almoft 
any  manner  they  fhould  require.  And  after  utter- 
ing many  ecftacies  and  raptures  concerning  Sophia, 
jie  took  his  leave  and  departed,  but  not  before  he 
had  received  the  ftrongeft  charge  to  beware  of  JoneSj 
and  to  lofe  no  time  in  fecuring  his  perfon  where  he 

fhoulcl 
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lliouid  no  longer  be  in  a  capacity  of  making  any 
attennpts  to  the  ruin  of  the  young  lady. 

The  moment  Mrs.  Weftern  was  arrived  at  her 
lodgings,  a  card  was  difpatched  with  her  compli- 
ments to  lady  Bellafton  ;  who  no  fooner  received  it, 
than  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  flie  flew  to  her 
coufin,  rejoiced  at  this  fair  opportunity,  which  be- 
yond her  hopes  offered  itfelf :  for  flie  was  much  better 
pleafed  with  the  profpeft  of  making  the  propofais 
to  a  woman  of  fenfe,  and  who  knew  the  world,  than 
to  a  gentleman  whom  fhe  honoured  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Hottentot ;  thoiigh  indeed  from  him  fhe 
apprehended  no  danger  of  a  refufal. 

The  two  ladies  being  met,  after  very  fhort  pre-^ 
vious  ceremonials,  fell  to  bufmefs,  which  was  indeed 
almoft  as  foon  concluded  as  begun ;  for  Mrs.  Weftern 
no  fooner  heard  the  name  of  lord  Fellamar  than  her 
cheeks  glowed  with  pleafure;  but  when  fhe  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  eagcrnefs  of  his  paffion,  the  ear- 
neftnefs  of  his  propofais,  and  tlie  generofity  of  his 
offer,  Hie  declared  her  full  fatisfaftion  in  the  mofl 
explicit  terms. 

In  the  progrefs  of  their  converfation,  their  dif- 
courfe  turned  to  Jones,  and  both  coufins  very 
pathetically  lamented  the  unfortunate  attachment 
which  both  agreed  Sophia  had  to  that  young  fellow; 
and  Mrs.  Weftern  entirely  attributed  it  to  the  folly 
of  her  brother's  management.  She  concluded  how- 
ever at  laft,  with  declaring  her  confidence  in  the 
good  underilanding  of  her  niece,  who,  though  Ihe 
would  not  give  up  her  affeftion  in  favour  of  Bliiil, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  fays  flie,  foon  be  prevailed  upon 
to  facrifice  a  fimple  inclination  to  the  addreftes  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  who  brings  her  both  a  title  and  a 
large  eftate  :   '  For,  indeed,'  added  fhe,  '  I  mull  do 

*  Sophy  the  juftice  to  confefs,  this  Blifil  is  but  a 

*  hideous  kind  of  fellow,  as  you  k.iow,  Bellafton, 

*  all  country  gentlemen  are,  and  hath  nothing  but 

*  his  fortune  to  recon-imend  him.' 

*Nay, 
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'  Nay/  faid  I'ady  Bellaltonj  *  I  don't  then  (o  much 

*  wonder  at  my  coufin  ;  for  I  promife  you,  this  Jones 

*  is  a  very  agreeable  fellow,  and  hath  one  virtue, 
'  which  the  men  fay  h  a  great  recommendation  to 

'.  us.    What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Weftern 1  fhall 

'  certainly  make  you  laugh ;  nay,  I  can  hardly  tell 
^  you  myfelf  for  laughing Will  you  believe  that 

*  the  fellow  hath  had  the  aifurance  to  make  love  to 
'  me  ?    But  if  you  fhould  be  inclined  to  difbclieve 

*  it,  here  is  evidence  enough,  his  own  hand-writing, 

*  I  affure  you.'  She  then  delivered  her  coufm  the 
letter  with  the  propofals  of  marriage,  which,  if  the 
reader  hath  a  defire  to  fee,  he  will  find  already  on 
record  in  the  XVth  book  of  this  hiftory. 

*  Upon  my  v.-ord,  I  am  aftonillied,'  faid  Mrs. 
Weftern,  *  this  is  indeed  a  mafter-piece  of  affurance. 

*  With  your  leave,  I  may  pofilbiy  make  fome  ufe  of 

*  this  letter."  '  You  have  my  full  liberty,'  cries 
lady  Bellafton,   *  to  apply  it  to  what  purpofe  you 

*  pleafe.     However,  I  would  not  have  it  fhewn  tp 

*  any  but  Mifs  Weftern,  nor  to  her  unlefs  you  find 

*  occafion.'      *  Well,    and  how  did    you  ufe  the 

*  fellow  ?'  returned  Mrs.  Weftern.  *  Not  as  a 
'  huft^and,'    faid  the  lady,   *  I  am  not  married,   I 

*  promife  you,  my  dear.    You  know,  Mrs.  Weftern, 

*  I  have  tried  the  comforts  once  alreaciy ;  and  once 

*  I  think  is  enough  for  any  reafonable  woman.' 

This  letter  lady  Bellafton  thought  would  certainly 
turn  the  balance  againft  Jones  in  the  mind  of  Sophia, 
apd  fhe  was  emboldened  to  give  it  up,  partly  by  her 
hopes  of  having  him  inftantly  difpatched  out  of  the 
way,  and  partly  by  having  fecured  the  evidence  of 
Honour,  who,  upon  founding  her,  fne  faw  fufficient 
reafon  to  imagine,  was  prepared  to  teftify  whatever 
fhe  pleafed. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  wonder  why  lady  Bel- 
lafton, who  m  her  heart  hated  Sophia,  ftiould  be  fo. 
defirous  of  promoting  a  match,  which  was  fo  much  to 
the  intereft  of  the  young  lady.   Now,  I  would  defire 
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fuch  readers  to  look  carefully  into  human  nature, 
page  almoft  the  laft,  and  there  he  will  find  in  fcarce 
legible  characters,  that  women,  notwithilanding  the 
prepoilerous  behaviour  of  mothers,  aunts,  &c.  in 
matrimonial  matters,  do  in  reality  think  it  fo  great 
a  misfortune  to  have  their  inclinations  in  love  thwart- 
ed, that  they  imagine,  they  oi:ght  never  to  carry  en- 
mity higher  than  upon  thele  difappointments  j  again, 
he  will  find  it  written  much  about  the  fame  place, 
that  a  woman  who  hath  once  been  pleafed  with  the 
polfeffion  of  a  man,  will  go  above  halfway  to  the 
flevi],  to  prevent  any  other  v.oman  from  enjoying 
the  fam.e. 

If  he  will  not  be  contented  with  thefe  reafons,  I 
freely  confefs  I  fee  no  other  motive  to  the  actions  of 
that  lady,  unlefs  we  will  conceive  fne  was  bribed  by 
lord  Fellamar,  which  for  m.y  ov/n  part  I  fee  no  caufe 
to  fufpedt. 

Now  this  was  the  affair  which  Mrs.  Weftern  was 
preparing  to  introduce  to  Sophia,  by  fome  prefatory 
difcourfe  on  the  folly  of  love,  and  on  the  wifdom  of 
legal  proflitution  for  hire,  when  her  brother  andBlifil 
broke  abruptly  in  upon  her  j  and  hence  arofe  all  that 
coldnefs  in  her  behaviour  to  Blifil,  which,  though  the 
'fquire,  as  was  ufual  with  him,  imputed  to  a  wrong 
caufe,  infufed  into  Blifil  himfelf  (he  being  a  much 
more  cunning  man)  a  fufpicion  of  the  real  truth. 

CHAP.     IX. 

///  zvhich  Jones  pays  a  vifit.  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrlck. 

TH  E  reader  may  now  perhaps  be  pleafed  to 
return  with  us  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  attended  on  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  j  but 
before  we  relate  the  converfation  which  now  pail, 
it  may  be  proper,  according  to  our  method,  to  re- 
turn a  little  back,  and  to  account  for  fo  great  an  al- 
teration of  behaviour  in  this  lady,  that  from  chang- 
ing: 
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ing  her  lodging  principally  to  avoid  Mr.  Jones,  fhe 
had  now  induftrioufly,  as  hath  been  feen,  fought  this 
interview. 

And  here  we  fhall  need  only  to  refort  to  what  hap- 
pened the  preceding  day,  when  hearing  from  lady 
Bellafton,  that  Mr.  Weftern  was  arrived  in  town, 
fhe  went  to  pay  her  duty  to  him,  at  his  lodgings 
at  Piccadilly,  where  fhe  was  received  with  many 
fcurvy  compellations  too  coarfe  to  be  repeated,  and 
was  even  threatened  to  be  kicked  out  of  doors.  From 
hence  an  old  fervant  of  her  aunt  Weftern,  with  whom 
fhe  was  well  acquainted,  conduced  her  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  that  lady,  who  treated  her  not  more  kindly, 
but  more  politely;  or,  to  fay  the  truth,  with  rudenefs 
in  another  way.  in  fhort,  fhe  returned  from  both, 
plainly  convinced  not  only  that  her  fcheme  of  re- 
conciliation had  proved  abortive,  but  that  fhe  muft 
for  ever  give  over  all  thoughts  of  bringing  it  about 
by  any  means  whatever.  From  this  moment  defire 
of  revenge  only  filled  her  mind  ;  and  in  this  temper 
meeting  Jones  at  the  play,  an  opportunity  feemed  to 
her  to  occur  of  effefting  this  purpofe. 

The  reader  muft  remember,  that  hewas  acquainted 
by  Mrs.  Fitpatrick,  in  the  account  flie  gave  of  her 
own  ftory,  with  the  fondnefs  Mrs.  Weftern  had  for- 
merly fhewn  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at  Bath,  from  the 
difappointment  of  which,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  derived 
the  great  bitternefs  her  aunt  had  expreffed  toward 
her.  She  had  therefore  no  doubt  but  that  the  good 
lady  would  as  eafily  liften  to  the  addreffes  of  Mr. 
Jones,  as  fhe  had  before  done  to  the  other  ;  for  the 
fuperiority  of  charms  was  clearly  on  the  lide  of  Mr. 
Jones ;  and  the  advance  which  her  aunt  had  fince 
made  in  age,  flie  concluded  (how  juftly  I  will  not 
fay),  was  an  argument  rather  in  favour  of  her  project 
than  againft  it. 

Therefore,  when  Jones  attended,  after  a  previous 
declaration  of  her  deftre  of  ferving  him,  arifing,  as 
ihe  faid,  from  a  iirm  affurance  how  much  fhe  ftiould 

by 
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by  fo  doing  oblige  Sophia ;  and  after  fome  excufes 
for  her  former  difappointnnent,  and  after  acquainting 
Mr.  Jones  in  whofe  cuftody  his  millrefs  was,  of  which 
fhe  thought  him  ignorant  ^  fhe  very  explicitly  men- 
tioned her  fcheme  to  him,  and  advifed  him  to  make 
Jham  addrefies  to  the  older  lady,  in  order  to  procure 
an  eafy  accefs  to  the  younger,  informing  him  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  fuccefs  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had 
formerly  owed  to  the  very  fame  ftratagem. 

Mr.  Jones  expreffed  great  gratitude  to  the  lady  for 
the  kind  intentions  towards  him  which  fhe  had  ex- 
preffed, and  indeed  teftified,  by  this  propofal  ;  but 
befides  intimating  fome  diffidence  of  fuccefs  from  the 
lady's  knowledge  of  his  love  to  her  niece,  which  had 
not  been  her  cafe  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  he 
faid,  he  was  afraid  Mifs  Weftern  would  never  agree 
to  an  impofition  of  this  kind,  as  well  from  her  utter 
detellation  of  all  fallacy,  as  from  her  avowed  duty 
to  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  a  little  nettled  at  this ;  and 
indeed,  if  it  may  not  be  called  a  lapfe  of  the  tongue, 
it  was  a  fmall  deviation  from  poiitenefs  in  Jones,;  and 
into  which  he  fcarce  would  have  fallen,  had  not  the 
delight  he  felt  in  praifing  Sophia,  hurried  him  out 
of  all  refiedtion;  for  this  commendation  of  one  coufin 
was  more  than  a  tacit  rebuke  on  tlie  other. 

*  Indeed,  Sir,'  anfv/ered  the  lady,  with  fome 
warmth,  '  I  cannot  think  there  is  any  thing  eafier 
'  than  to  cheat  an  old  woman  with  a  profeffion  of 

*  love,  v/hen  her  complexion  is  amorous  ;  and 
'  though  flie  is  my  aunt,   I  mull  fay  there  never 

*  was  a  more  liquorifli  one  than  her  ladylliip.  Can't 
'  you    pretend   that   the  defpair  of   poffeffing  her 

*  niece,  from  her  being  promifed  to  Blifil,  has  made 

*  you  turn  your  thoughts  towards  her  ?  As  to  my 
'  coufin  Sophia,  I  can't  imagine  her  to  be  fuch  a 
'  fnnpleton  as  to  have  the  lealt  fcruple  on  fuch  an 

*  account,  or  to  conceive  any  harm  in  punifhing  one 

*  of  thcj'c  haggs  for  the  many  mifchicfs  tlicy  bring 

**  *  upon 
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'  upon  families,  by  their  tragi-comic  paflions  ;  for 
'  which  I  think  it  is  pity  they  are  not  punifhable  by 
^  law.    I  had  no  fuch  fcruple  myfelf ;  and  yet  I  hope 

*  my  coufin  Sophia  will  not  think  it  an  affi-ont  when 
'  I  fay  fhe  cannot  detcf^  every  real  fpecies  of  falfchood 

*  more  than  her  con  fin  Fitz'patrick.     To  my  aunt 

*  indeed  I  pretend  no  duty,  nor  doth  fhe  deferve  any. 
'  However,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  advice,  and  if 
'  you  decline  purfuing  it,  I  lliall  have  the  lefs  opinion 

*  of  your  underftanding, — that's  all.' 

Jones  nov/  clearly  faw  the  error  he  had  committed, 
and  exerted  his  utmoil  power  to  rediify  it ;  but  he 
only  faultered  and  fluttered  into  nonfenfe  and  con- 
tradiction. To  fay  the  truth,  it  is  often  fafer  to  abide 
by  the  confequences  of  the  firft  blunder,  than  to 
endeavour  to  reftify  it ;  for  by  fuch  endeavours,  we 
generally  plunge  deeper  inftead  of  extric?.ting  our- 
ielves  J  and  fev/  perfons  will  on  fuch  cccafions  have 
the  good  nature,  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  difplayed 
to  Jones,  by  faying,  with  a  fmile,  *  You  need  atr- 

*  tempt  no  more  excufes  -,  for  I  can  eafily  forgive  a 

*  real  lover,  whatever  is  the  effed  of  fondnefs  for  his 
'  miftrefs.' 

She  then  renewed  her  propofal,  and  very  fervently 
recommended  it,  omitting  no  argument  which  her 
invention  could  fuggeft  on  the  fubjeft;  for  Hie  was 
fo  violently  incenfed  againft  her  aunt,  that  fcarce 
any  thing  was  capable  of  affording  her  equal  pleafure 
with  expofing  her;  and  like  a  true  woman,  ihe 
would  fee  no  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  a  fa- 
vourite fcheme. 

Jones  however perfifted  in  declining  the  undertak- 
ing, which  had  not  indeed  the  leaft  probability  of 
fucccfs.  He  eafily  perceived  the  motives  which 
induced  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  to  be  fo  eager  in  preffing 
her  advice.  He  laid,  he  would  not  deny  the  tender 
and  paiTionate  regard  he  had  for  Sophia;  but  was  fo 
confcious  of  the  inequality  of  their  fituations,  that 
he  could  never  flatter  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  ho|)e  that  fo 
4  divine 
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divine  a  young  lady  wonld  condefcend  to  think  on  fo 
unworthy  a  man  ;  nay,  he  protefled,  he  could  fcarce 
bring  himfelf  to  wilh  fhe  fhould.  He  concluded 
with  a  profelTion  of  generous  fentiments,  which  we 
have  not  at  prefent  leifure  to  infert. 

There  are  fome  fine  women  (for  I  dare  not  here 
fpeak  in  too  general  terms)  with  whom  felf  is  fo  pre- 
domiriant,  that  they  never  detach  it  from  any  fubje6l; 
and  as  vanity  is  with  than  a  ruling  principle,  they 
are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  whatever  praife  they  meet  with; 
and, .  though  the  property  of  others,  convey  it  to 
their  own  ufe.  In  the  company  of  thefe  ladies  it  is 
impoflible  to  fay  any  thing  handfome  of  another 
woman,  which  they  will  not  apply  to  themfelves ; 
nay,  they  often  improve  the  praife  they  feize;  as  for 
inftance,  if  her  beauty,  her  v/it,  her  gentility,  her 
good-humour  defervefo  much  commendation,  what 
do  I  deferve  who  pofTefs  thofe  qualities  in  fo  much 
more  eminent  a  degree  ? 

To  thefe  ladies  a  man  often  recommends  himfelf 
while  he  is  commending  another  woman  ;  and  v/hile 
he  is  exprefling  ardour  and  generous  fentiments  for 
his  miftrefsj  they  are  confidering  what  a  charming 
lover  this  m.an  would  make  to  them,  who  can  feel  all 
this  tendernefs  for  an  inferior  degree  of  merit.  Of 
this,  fbrange  as  it  may  feem,  I  have  {cen  many  in- 
ftances  befides  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  to  whom  all  this. 
really  happened,  and  v/ho  now  began  to  feel  a  fome- 
what  for  Mr.  Jones,  the  fymptoms  of  which  fhe 
much  fooner  underitood  than  poor  Sophia  had  for- 
merly done. 

To  fay  the  truth,  perfefl  beauty  in  both  fexes  is 
a  more  irrefidible  objed  than  it  is  generally  thought; 
for  notwithdanding  fome  of  us  are  contented  with 
more  homely  lots,  and  learn  by  rote  (as  children  are 
to  repeat  what  gives  them  no  idea)  to  defpife  outfide, 
and  to  value  more  folid  charms ;  yet  I  have  always 
obferved  at  the  approach  of  conllimmare  beauty, 
that  thefe  more  folid  charms  only  Ihine  with  that 

kind 
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kind  of  luftre  which  the  ftars  have  after  the  rifing 
of  the  fun. 

When  Jones  had  finiilied  his  exclamations,  many 
of  which  would  have  become  the  m.outh  of  Oroon- 
dates  himfelf,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  heaved  a  deep  figh, 
and  taking  her  eyes  off  from  Jones,  on  whom  they 
had  been  fome  time  fixed,  and  dropping  them  on  the 
ground,  Ihe  cried,  *  Indeed,  Mr.  Jones,  I  pity  you  j 

*  but  it  is  the  curfe  of  Rich  tendernefs  to  be  thrown 
'  away  on  thofe  who  are  infenfible  of  it.     I  know 

*  my  coufin  better  than  you,  Mr.  Jones,  and  I  muft 

*  fay,  any  woman  who  makes  no  return  to  fuch  a 

*  pallion,  and  fuch  a  perfon,  is  unworthy  of  both.' 

*  Sure,  Madam,'  fiid  Jones,  *^you  can't  mean 
< '  'Mean  I'  cries  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  *  I  know  not 

*  v/hat  I  mean  ;  there  is  fomething,  I  think,  in  true 

*  tendernefs  bewitching;  few  women  ever  meet  with 

*  it  in  men,  and  fewer  ftili  know  how  to  value  it 

*  when  they  do.      I   never  heard  fuch  truly  noble 

*  fentiments,  and  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,,  but  you  force 

*  one  to  believe  you.     Sure  fhe  muft  be  the  moft 
«  contemptible  of  women  who  can  overlook  fuch 

merit.' 

The  manner  and  look  with  which  all  this  was 
•fpoke,  infufed  a  fufpicion  into  Jones,  which  we  don't 
care  to  convey  in  dired  words  to  the  reader.  Inftead 
of  making  any  aniwer,  he  faid,  '  I  am  afraid,  Ma- 
'  dam,  I  have  made  too  tirefome  avifitj'  and  offered 
to  take  his  leave. 

*  Not  at  all.  Sir,'  anfwered  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
fc— — .  '  Indeed  I  pity  you,  Mr.  Jones ;  indeed  I  do  : 
«  but  if  you  are  going,  confider  of  the  fcheme  I  have 
'  mentioned.     I  am  convinced  you  will  approve  it, 

'  and  let  me  fee  you  again  as  foon  as  you  can. 

*■  To-morrow  morning  if  you  will,  or  at  leaft  fome 
'  time  to-morrow.     I  iliall  be  at  home  all  day.' 

Jones  then,  after  many  expreffions  of  thanks,  very 
refpeftfuliy  retired ;  nor  could  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  for- 
bear making  him  a  prefent  of  a  look  at  parting,  by 

which 
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which  if  he  had  underflood  nothing,  he  muft  have 
had  no  underftanding  in  the  language  of  the  eyes. 
In  reality,  it  confirmed  his  refolution  of  returning  to 
her  no  more;  for  faulty  as  he  hath  hitherto  appeared 
in  this  hiftory,  his  whole  thoughts  were  now  fo  con- 
fined to  his  Sophia,  that  I  believe  no  woman  upon 
earth  could  have  now  drawn  him  into  an  a<5l  of  in- 
conftancy. 

Fortune  however,  who  was  not  his  friend,  re- 
folved,  as  he  intended  to  give  her  no  fecond  oppor- 
tunity, to  make  the  beil  of  this ;  and  accordingly 
produced  the  tragical  incident  which  we  are  now  in 
forrowful  notes  to  record. 


CHAP.     X. 

The  cGnJequence  of  the  preceding  vifit. 

1%  R.  Fitzpatrick  having  received  the  letter  be 
'J^  fore-mentioned,  from  Mrs.  Weftern,  and 
being  by  that  means  acquainted  with  the  place  to 
which  his  wife  was  retired,  returned  direftly  to 
Bath,  and  thence  the  day  after  fet  forward  to 
I  ..on don. 

The  reader  hath  been  already  often  informed  of 
tlie  jealous  temper  of  this  gentleman.  He  may  like- 
v/ife  be  pleafcd  to  remember  the  fufpicion  which  he 
had  conceived  of  Jones  at  Upton,  upon  his  finding 
him  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Waters ;  and  though 
fufHcient  reafons  had  afterwards  appeared  entirely  to 
clear  up  that  fufpicion,  yet  nov/  the  reading  fo  hand- 
fome  a  chara6ler  of  Mr.  Jones  from  his  wife,  caufed 
him  to  reflect,  that  fhe  likewife  was  in  the  inn  at  the 
fame  time,  and  jumbled  together  fuch  a  confufionof 
Circumflances  in  a  head  which  was  naturally  none  of 
the  cleared,  that  the  whole  produced  that  green-eyed 
monfier  mentioned  by  Shakefpeare  in  his  tragedv  of 
Othello. 

Vol.  VII.  D  d  And 
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And  now  as  he  was  enquiring  in  the  flreet  after 
his  wife,  and  had  juft  received  direftions  to  the 
door,  unfortunately  Mr.  Jones  was  ilTuing  fromt 
it. 

Fitzpatrick  did  not  yet  recolledl  the  face  of  Jones; 
however,  feeing  a  young  well-drefled  fellow  coming 
from  his  wife,  he  made  dire6tly  up  to  him,  and  afl<:ed 
him  what  he  had  been  doing  in  that  houfe  ?  '  for  I 

*  am  fure,'  fiid  he,  '  you  muft  have  been  in  it,  as  I 

*  faw  you  come  out  of  it.' 

Jones  anfwered  very  modeftly,  '  That  he  had  been 

*  vifitingalady  there.'  To  which  Fitzpatrick  replied, 
'^  What  bufinefs  have  you  with  the  lady  r'  Upon 
which  Jones,  who  now  perfeflly  remembered  the 
voice,  features,  and  indeed  coat,  of  the  gentleman, 
cried  out. '  Ha,  my  good  friend  !  give  me  your 

*  hand ;  I  ]  Jpe  there  is  no  ill  blood  remaining  be- 
'  tween  us,  upon  a  fmall  miftake  which  happened 

*  fo  long  ago.' 

*  Upon  my  foul,  Sir,'  faid  Fitzpatrick,  *  I  don't 
'  know  your  name  nor  your  face.'  '  Indeed,  Sir,' 
fiid  Jones,  '  neither  have  I  the  pieafure  of  knowing 
'  your  name,    but  your  face  I  very  well  remember 

<  to  have  feen   before,    at  Upton,  where  a  foolifh 

*  quarrel  happened  between  us,  v/hich,  if  it  is  not 
'  made  up  yet,  we  will  now  make  up  over  x 
'  bottle.' 

*  At  Upton  !'   cried  the  other. — 'Ha  !    upon  my 

*  foul,  I  believe  your  name  is  Jones.'  '  Indeed,' 
anfwered  he,  Mt'is.' — 'O!  upon  my  foul,'  cries 
Fitzpatrick,  *  you  are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to 
c  meet. —  Upon  my  foul  I  v/ili  drink  a  bottle  with 
'  you   prefently  ;    but  firft  I  will  give  you  a  great 

*  knock  over  the  pate.  There  is  for  you,  you 
'  rafcal.     Upon  my  foul,  if  you  do  not  give  me  fa- 

<  tisfaj3:ion  for  that  blow,  I  will  give  you  another/ 
And  then  drawing  his  fword  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture 
of  defence,  which  was  the  only  fcience  he  under- 
Hood. 

I  Jones 
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Jones  was  a  little  ftaggered  by  the  blow  which 
came  fomewhat  unexpeiledly ;  but  prefently  re- 
covering himfelf  he  alfo  drew,  and  though  he  un- 
derftood  nothing  of  fencing,  preft  on  fo  boldly  upon 
Fitzpatrick,  that  he  beat  down  his  guard,  and  fheathed 
one  half  of  his  fword  in  the  body  of  the  faid  gentle- 
man, who  had  no  fooner  received  it,  than  he  ftept 
backwards,  dropt  the  point  of  his  fword,  and  lean- 
ing upon  it,  cried,  ^  I  have  fatisfadlion  enough :  I 

*  am  a  dead  man.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  cries  Jones,  *  but  whatever  be  the 

*  confequence,  you  muft  be  fenfible  you  have  drawn 
'  it  upon  yourfelf.'  At  this  inilant  a  number  of  fel- 
lows rufhed  in  and  feized  Jones,  who  told  them,  he 
fhould  make  no  refiftance,  and  begged  fome  of  them 
at  leaft  would  take  care  of  the  wounded  gentle- 
man. 

*^  Ay,'  cries  one  of  the  fellows,  ^  the  wounded 
^  gentleman  will  be  taken  care  enough  of;  for  I 

*  luppofe  he  hath  not  many  hours  to  live.  As  for 
'  you.  Sir,  you  have  a  month  at  leaft  good  yet.' 
^  D— n  me  Jack,'  fiiid  another,  '  he  hath  prevented 

*  his  voyage  ;  he's  bound  to  another  port  now ;' 
and  many  other  fuch  jefts  was  our  poor  Jones  made 
the  fubjeift  of,  by  thefe  fellows,  who  were  indeed  the 
gang  employed  by  lord  Fellamar,  and  had  dogged 
him  into  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  waiting  for 
him  at  the  corner  of  the  ftreet  when  this  unfortunate  • 
accident  happened. 

The  officer  who  commanded  this  gang  very  wifely 
concluded,  that  his  bufmcfs  was  now  to  deliver  his 
prifoner  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  Fie 
ordered  him  therefore  to  be  carried  to  a  public  houfe, 
where  having  fent  for  a  conilable,  he  delivered  him 
to  his  cultody. 

The  conftable  feeing  Mr.  Jones  very  well  drefl:, 

and  hearing  that  the  accident  had  happened  in  a  duel, 

treated   his  prifoner  with  great  civility,   and,  at  his 

rcqueit,  difpatchcd  a  mefienger  to  enquire  after  the 

D  d   1  wounded 
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wounded  gentleman,  who  was  now  at  a  tavern  under 
the  furgeon's  hands.  The  report  brought  back  was, 
that  the  wound  was  certainly  nnortal,  and  there  were 
no  hopes  of  life.  Upon  which  the  conftable  informed 
Jones,  that  he  mult  go  before  a  juftice.  He  an- 
Iwered,  *  Wherever  you  pleaie  :  I  am  indifferent  as 

*  to  what   happens  to  me  ;    for  though  I  am  con- 

*  vinced  I  am  not  guilty  of  murder  in  the  eye  of  the 

*  law,  yet  theweight  of  blood  I  find  intolerable  upon 
'  my  mind.' 

Jones  was  now  conducted  before  the  juftice,  where 
the  furgeon  who  dreffed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  appeared, 
and  depofed,  that  he  believed  the  wound  to  be  mor- 
tal ;  upon  which  the  prifoner  was  committed  to  the 
Gatehoufe.  It  was  very  late  at  night,  fo  that  Jones 
y/ould  not  fend  for  Partridge  till  the  next  miOrning ; 
and  as  he  never  fliut  his  eyes  till  feven,  fo  it  was 
near  twelve  before  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  greatly 
frightened  at  not  hearing  from  his  mafter  fo  long, 
received  a  mxffage,  which  almoil  deprived  him  of  his 
being,  when  he  heard  it. 

He  went  to  the  Gatehoufe  with  tremblino;  knees 
and  a  beating  heart,  and  vv^as  no  fooner  arrived  in 
the  prefence  of  Jones,  than  he  lamented  the  mif- 
fortune  that  had  befallen  him,  with  many  tears, 
looking  all  the  while  fi-equently  about  him  in  great 
terjor ;  for  as  the  news  now  arrived  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick was  dead,  the  poor  fellow  apprehended  every 
minute  that  his  ghoft  would  enter  the  room.  At 
laft,  he  delivered  him.  a  letter,  which  he  had  like  to 
have  forgot,  and  which  came  from  Sophia  by  the 
hands  of  Black  George. 

Jones  prefently  difpatched  every  one  out  of  the 
room,  and  having  eagerly  broke  open  the  letter,  read 
as  follows  : 

*  You  owe  the  hearing  from  me  again  to  an  ac- 

*  cident  which  I  own  furprizes  me.  My  aunt  hath 
'  juft  now  fiiewn  me  a  letter  from  you  to  lady  Bel- 

*  lailon. 
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*  lafion,  which  contains  a  propofal  of  marriage.     I 
'  am  convinced  it  is  your  own  hand;  and  what  more 

*  fiirprizes  me,  is,  that  it  is  dated  at  the  very  time 

*  when  you  would  have  me  imagine  you  was  under 

*  fuch  concern  on  my  account. 1  leave  you  to 

*  comment  on  this  fa6t.     All  I  defire  is,  that  your 
^  nam.e  may  never  more  be  mentioned  to 

'  S.  W.' 

Of  the  prefent  fituation  of  Mr.  Jones's  mind,  and 
of  the  pangs  with  which  he  was  nov/  tormented,  we 
cannot  give  the  reader  a  better  idea,  than  by  faying, 
his  mifery  was  fuch,  that  even  Thwackum  would 
almoft  have  pitied  him.  But  bad  as  it  is,  we  fliall  at 
prefent  leave  him  in  it,  as  his  good  genius  (if  he  really 
had  any)  feems  to  have  done.  And  here  we  put  an 
f  nd  to  the  fixteenth  book  of  our  hiftory. 
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Containing  three  days. 

C  H  A  P.     I. 

Containing  a  -portion  of  introduSiory  writing. 

J  HEN  a  comic  writer  hath  made  his  principal 
charadlers  as  happy  as  he  can  ;  or  when  a 
tragic  writer  hath  brought  them  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  human  mifery,  they  both  conclude  their  buli- 
nefs  to  be  done^  and  that  their  work  is  come  to  a 
period. 

Had  we  been  of  the  tragic  complexion,  the  reader 
muft  now  allow  we  were  very  nearly  arrived  at  this 
period,  fmce  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  devil,  or 
any  of  his  reprefentatives  on  earth,  to  have  contrived 
much  greater  torments  for  poor  Jones,  than  thofe  in 
which  we  left  him  in  the  laft  chapter  ;  and  as  for 
Sophia,  a  good-natured  woman  would  hardly  wifh 
more  uncafinefs  to  a  rival,  than  what  Pac  mull  at 

prefent 
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prefent  be  fuppofedto  feel.  What  then  remains  to 
complete  the  tragedy  but  a  murder  or  two,  and  a  few 
moral  fentences.  * 

But  to  bring  our  favourites  out  of  their  prefent 
anguifh  and  diitrefs,  and  to  land  them  at  lall  on  the 
Ihore  of  happinefs,  feems  a  much  harder  tafkj  a  tafk 
indeed  fo  hard,  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  execute 
-t.  In  regard  to  Sophia,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  we  fliall  fomcwhere  or  other  provide  a  good 
hufband  for  her  in  the  end,  either  Biifil,  or  my  lord, 
or  fomebody  elfe  ;  but  as  to  poor  Jones,  fuch  are  the 
calamities  in  which  he  is  at  prefent  involved,  owing 
to  his  imprudence,  by  which  if  a  man  doth  not  be- 
come felon  to  the  world,  he  is  at  leaft  a  Felo  de/e ; 
fo  deftitute  is  he  now  of  friends,  and  fo  perfecuted 
by  enemies,  that  we  almoft  defpair  of  bringing  him 
to  any  good ;  and  if  our  reader  delights  m  feeing 
executions,  I  think  he  ought  not  to  lofe  any  time  in 
taking  a  firft  row  at  Tyburn. 

This  I  faithfully  promife,  that  notv.ithftanding  any 
affeftion,  which  we  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  for  this 
rogue,  whom  we  have  unfortunately  made  our  hero, 
we  will  lend  him  none  of  that  fupernatural  alTiftance 
with  v/hich  we  are  entruiled,  upon  condition  that  we 
ufe  it  only  on  very  important  occafions.  If  he  doth 
not  therefore  find  fome  natural  means  of  fairly  ex- 
tricating himfelf  from  all  his  diilreileG,  we  will  do 
no  violence  to  the  truth  and  dignity  of  hiftorv  for 
his  fake;  for  we  had  rather  relaie  tiiat  he  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn  (which  may  very  probably  be  the  cafe), 
than  forfeit  our  integrity,  or  fnock  the  faith  of  our 
reader. 

In  this  the  ancients  had  a  great  advantage  over  tlie 
moderns.  Their  mythology,  which  was  at  that  time 
more  firmly  believed  by  the  vulgar  than  any  religion 
is  at  prefent,  gave  them  alv/ays  an  opportunity  ot' de- 
livering a  favourite  hero.  Their  deities  were  always 
ready  at  the  writer's  elbow,  to  execute  any  of  his 
purpofesi  and  thf  more  extraordinary  the  invention 

P  d  4  wasj 
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was,  the  greater  was  the  furprize  and  delight  of  the 
credulous  reader.  Thofe  writers  could  with  greater 
eafe  have  conveyed  a  hero  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, nay  from  one  world  to  another,  and  have 
brought  him  back  again,  than  a  poor  circumfcribed 
modern  can  deliver  him  from  a  gaol. 

The  Arabians  and  P^rfians  had  an  equal  advan- 
tage in  writing  their  tales  from  the  Genii  and  Fairies, 
which  they  believe  in  as  an  article  of  their  faith, 
Kpon  the  authority  of  the  Koran  itfelf.  But  we  have 
none  of  thefe  helps.  To  natural  m.eans  alone  are  we 
confined ;  let  us  try  therefore  what  by  thefe  means 
may  be  done  for  poor  Jones  ;  though,  to  confefs  the 
truth,  fometbing  whifpers  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  doth 
not  yet  know  the  worft  of  his  fortune ;  and  that  a 
more  fhocking  piece  of  news  than  any  he  hath  yet 
heard,  remains  for  him  in  the  unopened  leaves  of 
fate. 

CHAP.     II. 

'J'he  generous  and  grateful  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Miller. 

R.  Ailworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller  were  iuft  fat 
down  to  breakfaft,  when  Blifil,  who  had  gone 
out  very  early  that  morning,  returned  to  make  one 
of  the  company. 

He  had  not  been  long  feated  before  he  began  as 
follows  :   '  Good  Lord !  my  dear  uncle,  what  do  you 

*  think  hath  happened  ?  I  vow  I  am  afraid  of  telling 
^  it  you,  fof  fear  of  fhocking  you  with  the  remem- 
^  brance  of  ever  having  fhev/n  any  kindnefs  to  fuch 

*  a  villain.'  '  What  is  the  matter,  child,'  laid  the 
uncle,  ^  I  fear  I  have  fhewn  kindnefs  in  my  life  to 

*  the  unworthy  more  than  once.  But  charity  doth 
'  not  adopt  the  vices  of  its  objefts.'  *  O,  Sir!' 
returned  Blifil,  '  it  is  not  without  the  fecret  direftion 

*  of  Providence  that  you  mention  the  word  adoption, 
^  Your  adopted  ion.  Sir,  that  Jones,  that  wretcb 

*  wholly 
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*  whom  you  nourifhed  in  your  bofom,  hath  proved 
'  one  of  the  greateft  villains  upon  earth.'      '  By  all 

*  that's  facred  'tis  falfe,'  cries  Mrs.  Miller.  *  Mr. 
'  Jones  is  no  villain.     He  is  one  of   the  v/orthieft 

*  creatures  breathing  ;  and  if  any  other  perfon  had 
'  called  him  villain,  I  would  have  thrown  all  this 

*  boiling  water  in  his  face.'  Mr.  Aliworthy  looked 
very  much  amazed  at  this  behaviour.  But  fbe  did 
not  give  h!m  leave  to  fpeak,  before  turning  to  him, 
Ihe  cried,   '  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me; 

*  I  would  not  offend  you.   Sir,  for  the  world;   but 

*  indeed  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  him   called  fo.* 

*  I  mull  own,  Madam,'  faid  Aliworthy  very  gravely, 

*  I  am  a  little  furprized  to  hear  you  lb  warmly  de- 
'  fend  a  fellov/  you  do  not  know.'     *  O  !  I  do  knoAV 

*  him,  Mr.  Aliworthy,'  faid  Ihe,   '  indeed  I  do;   I 

*  fhould  be  the  mofb  ungrateful  of  all  wretches  if  I 

*  denied  it.    O  !   he  hath  preferved  me  and  my  little 

*  family ;  we  have  all  reafon  to  blefs  him  while  we 

*  live. And  I  pray  heaven  to   blefs  him,    and 

*  turn  the  hearts  of  his  malicious  enemies.  I  know, 
^  I  find,  I  lee  he  hath  fuch.'     '  You  furprize  me, 

*  Madam,  ftill  more,'  faid  Aliworthy,  *  fure  you  muft 
^  mean  fome  other.    It  is  impoffible  you  fhould  have 

*  any  fuch  obligations  to  the  man  my  nephew  men- 

*  tions.'  *  Too  furely,'  anf\v'*red  fhe,  *  I  have  ob- 
'  ligations  to  him  of  the  greate'fl  and  tendereft  kind 

*  He  hath  been  the  preferver  of  me  and  mine. 

*  Believe  me.    Sir,   he  hath   been   abufed,  grofsly 

*  abufed   to  you  ;  I  know  he  hath,  or  you,  whom 

*  I  know  to  be  all  goodnefs  and  honour,  would  not, 

*  after  the  many  kind    and  tender  things  I   have 

*  heard  you   fay  of  this  poor  helpkfs  child,  have 

*  fo  difdainfully  called  him  fclknv.  Indeed,  m^y  befl 
^  of  friends,  he  deferves  a  kinder  appellation  from 
'  you,  had  you  heard  the  good,  the  kind,  the  grateful 
'  things  which  I  have  heard  him  utter  of  you.  He 
'  never  mentions  your  name  but  with  a  fort  of  ado- 

*  ration.     In  this  very  room  I  have  fcen  him  on  his 

*  knees. 
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*  knees,  imploring  all  the  blefTings  of  heaven  upon 

*  your  head.     I  do  not  love  tnat  child  there  better 

*  than  he  loves  you.' 

*  I  Tee,  Sir,  now,'  faid  Blifil,  with  one  of  thofe 
grinning  fneers  with  which  the  devil  marks  his  befl 
beloved,    *  Mrs.  Miller  really  doth  know  him.     I 

*  fuppofe  you  will  find  flie  is   not  the  only  one  of 

*  your  acquaintance  to  whom  he  hath  expofed  you. 

*  As  for  my  character,  I  perceive  by  fome  hints  fhe 

*  hath  thrown  out,  he  hath  been  very  free  with  it, 

*  but  I  forgive  him.'     *  And  the  Lord  forgive  you, 

*  Sir,'  fays  Mrs.  Miller,  *  we  have  all  fins  enough  to 

*  Hand  in  need  of  his  forgivenefs.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Miller,'  faid  Allworthy, 
'  I  do  not  take  this  behaviour  of  yours  to  my  nephew, 

*  kindly  j   and  I  do  affure  you,   as  any  refletlions 

*  which  you  caft  upon  him  muft  come  only  from 

*  that  wickedeft  of  men,  they  would  only  ferve,  if 

*  that  were  poiTible,    to  heighten   my  refentment 

*  againfl  him  :  for  I  muft  tell  you,  Mrs.  Miller,  the 

*  young  man  who  now  ftands  before  you,  hath  ever 

*  been  the  warmeft  advocate  for  the  ungrateful  wretch 
'  whofe  caufe  you  efpoufe.    This,  I  think,  when  you 

*  hear  it  from  my  own  mouth,  will  make  you  wonder 

*  at  fo  much  bafenefs  and  ingratitude.' 

'  You  are  deceived.  Sir,'  anfwered  Mrs.  Miller, 

*  if  they  were  the  laiC  words  which  were  to  ifliie 

*  from  my  lips,  I  would  fay  you  were  deceived ; 

*  and  I  once  more  repeat  it,  the  Lord  forgive  thofe 
'  who  have  deceived  you.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay 
'  the  young  man  is  without  faults  -,  but  they  are  all 
« the  faults  of  wiidnefs  and  of  youth  ;  faults  which 
'  he  may,  nay,  which  I  am  certain  he  will  relinquifh, 

*  and  if  he  fhould  not,  they  are  vaftly  overbalanced 
«  by  one  of  the  moll  humane,  tender,  honeft  hearts 

*  that  ever  man  was  bleft  with.' 

'  Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,'  faid  Allworthy,  '  had  this 
«  been  related  of  you,  I  fhould  not  have  believed  it.' 
'  Indeed,  Sir,'  anfwered  fhe,  '  you  will  believe  every 

*  thing 
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?  thing  I  have  faid,  I  am  fure  you  will ;  and  when 
'  you  have  heard  the  ftory  which  I  fhall  tell  you 
'  (fori  will  tell  you  all),  you  will  be  lb  far  from  being 
'  offended,  that  you  will  own  (I  know  your  juftice  fo 
'  well)  that  I  muft  have  been  the  moft  defpicable  and 
'  moft  ungrateful  of  wretches,  if  I  had  afted  any 

*  other  part  than  I  have.' 

'  Well,  Madam,'  faid  Allworthy,  '  I  fliall  be  very 

*  glad  to  hear  any  good  excufe  for  a  behaviour  which, 
'  I  muft  confefs,  I  think  wants  an  excufe.  And  now, 

*  Madam,  will  you  be  pleafed  to  let  my  nephew 

*  proceed  in   his  ftory  without  interruption.     He 

*  would  not  have  introduced  a  matter  of  flight  con- 
'  fequence  with  fuch  a  preface.  Perhaps  even  this 
'  ftory  will  cure  you  of  your  miftake.' 

Mrs.  Miller  gave  tokens  of  fubmiflion,  and  then 
Mr.  Blifil  began  thus  :   '  I  am  fure,  Sir,  if  you  don't 

*  think  proper  to  refent  the  ill  ufage  of  Mrs.  Miller, 

*  I  ftiall  eafily  forgive  what  alFecfts  me  only.  I  think 
^  your  goodnefs  hath  not  deferved  this  indignity  at 
'  her  hands.'  *  Well,  child,'  faid  Allworthy,  '  but 
^  what  is  this  new  inftance  ?  What  hath  he  done  of 

*  late  ?'  *  What  ?'  cries  Blifil,   *  notwithftanding  all 

*  Mrs.  Miller  hath  faid,  I  am  very  forry  to  relate, 

*  and  what  you  fhould  never  have  heard  from  me, 
'  had  it  not  been  a  matter  impoflible  to  conceal  from 
'  the  whole  world.     In  fhort,   he  hath  killed  a  man; 

*  I  will  not  fay  murdered, — for  perhaps  it  may  not 

*  be  fo  conftrued  in  law,  and  I  hope  the  beft  for  his 

*  fake.' 

Allworthy  looked  lliocked,  and  bleffed  iiimfelf; 
and  then  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  he  cried,   '  Well, 

*  Madam,  what  fay  you  now  ?' 

*  Why,  I  fay.  Sir,'  anfwered  flie,  *  that  I  never 
^  was  more  concerned  at  any  thing  in  my  life  ;  but, 
^  if  the  fa6t  be  true,  I  am  convinced  the  man,  who- 

*  ever  he  is,  was  in  fault.     Heaven  knows  there  are 

*  many  villains  in  this  town,  who  make  it  their 
^  buHncfs  to  provoke  young  gentlemen.     Nothing 

*  but 
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*  but  the  greateft  provocation  could  have  tempte4 

*  him  ;  for  of  all  the  gentlemen  I  ever  had  in  my 
'  houfcj  I  never  faw  one  fo  gentle,  or  fo  fweet-tem- 

*  pered.  He  was  beloved  by  every  one  in  the  houfe^ 

*  and  every  one  who  came  near  it.' 

While  fhewas  thus  running  on,  aviolent  knocking 
at  the  door  interrupted  their  converfation,  and  pre- 
vented her  from  proceeding  further,  or  from  receiving 
any  anfwer  :  for  as  fhe  concluded  this  was  a  vifitor 
to  Mr.  AUworthy,  fhe  haftily  retired,  taking  with  her 
her  little  girl,  whofe  eyes  were  all  over  blubbered  at 
the  melancholy  news  fhe  heard  of  Jones,  who  ufed  to 
call  her  his  little  wife,  and  not  only  gave  her  many 
playthings,  but  fpent  whole  hours  in  playing  vv'ith 
her  hjmfelf. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  pleafed  with  thefe 
minute  circumflances,  in  relating  of  which  we  follow 
the  example  of  Plutarch,  one  of  the  beft  of  our 
brother  hiftorians ;  and  others  to  whom  they  may 
appear  trivial,  will,  we  hope,  at  leafl  pardon  them, 
as  we  are  never  prolix  on  fuch  occafions. 

CHAP.     III. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Weftern,   with  Jome  matters  con- 
cerning the  -paternal  authority, 

RS.  Miller  had  not  long  left  the  room,  when 
Mr.  Weftern  entered  ;  but  not  before  a  fm.all 
v/rangling  bout  had  pafTed  between  him  and  his 
chairmen ;  for  the  fellows  who  had  taken  up  their 
burden  at  the  Hercules  Pillars,  had  conceived  no 
hopes  of  having  any  future  good  cuftomer  in  the 
'fquire ;  and  they  were  moreover  farther  encouraged 
by  his  generofity  (for  he  had  given  them  of  his  own 
accord  fixpence  more  than  their  fare)  ;  they  there- 
fore very  boldly  demanded  another  fhilling,  which  fo 
provoked  the  'fquire,  that  he  not  only  bellowed  many 
hearty  curfes  on  them  at  the  door/  but  ictained  his 
2  anger 
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anger  after  he  came  into  the  room  ;  fwearing  that  all 
the  Londoners  were  like  the  court,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  plundering  country  gentlemen.   *  D — n 

*  me,'  fays  he,  '  if  I  won't  walk  in  the  rain  rather 
'  than  get   into  one  of  their  hand-barrows  again. 

*  They  have  jolted  mc  more  in  a  mile  than  Brown 

*  Befs  would  in  a  long  fox  chace.' 

When  his  wrath  on  this  occafion  v/as  a  little  ap- 
peafed,  he  refumed  the  fame  pafTionate  tone  on  ano- 
ther.    *  There,'  fays  he,  *  there  is  fine  bufmefs  for- 

*  wards  now.     The  hounds  have  changed  at  laft, 

*  and  when  we  imagined  we  had  a  fox  to  deal  with, 

*  od-rat-it,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  badger  at  lafl.' 

*  Pray,    miy  good    neighbour,'    faid  AiKvorthy, 

*  drop  your  metaphors,  and  fpeak  a  little  plainer/ 

*  Why  then,'  fays  the  'fquire,  ^  to  tell  you  plainly, 

*  we  have  been  all  this  time  afraid  of  a  fon  of  a 
'  whore,  of  a  baftard  of  fom.ebody's,  I  don't  know 

*  who's,  not  I And  now  here  is  a  confounded 

*  fon  of  a  whore  of  a  lord,   who  may  be  a  baftard 

*  too  for  what  I  know  or  care,  for  he  jfhall   never 

*  have  a  daughter  of  mine  by  my  confent.  Thev 
*'  have  beggared  the  nation,  but  they  lliall  never 

*  beggar  me.  My  land  fhall  never  be  fent  over  to 
'  Hanover.* 

*  You  furprize  me  much,  my  good  friend,'  faid 
Allworthy.  *  Why,  zounds!  I  am  furp.rized  myfclf,' 
anfwercd  the  'fquire,   *  I  went  to  zee  filler  Weftcrn 

*  laft  night,  according  to  her  own  appointment,  and 

*  there  I  was  had  into  a  whole  roomfull  of  women.  — 

*  There  was  my  lady  coufm  Ecllafton,  and  my  lady 

*  Betty,    and  my  lady  Catharine,    and  my  lady   I 

*  don't  know  v/lio  ;  d— n  me  if  ever  you  catch  me 
'among  fuch  a  kennel  of  hoop -petticoat  b-i^-s. 
'  D — n  me,  I'd  ratbicr  be  run  by  my  own  dogs,  as 
'  one  Afton  was,  that  the  llory  book  fays  was  turned 

*  into  a  hare ;  and  his  own  dogs  killed  un,   and  eat 

*  un.  Od-rabbet-it,  no  mortal  was  ever  run  in  fuch 
'  a  manner]  if  I  dogged  one  way,  one  had  me,  if 

*  i  oft  ere  J 
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*  I  offered  to  clap  back,  another  fnapped  me.  O  ! 
'  certainly  one  of  the  greateft  naatches  in  England,' 
fays  one  coiifin  (here  he  attempted  to  mimic  them); 

*  A  very  advantageous  offer  indeed,'  cries  another 
coufin,  '  (for  you  muft  know  they  be  all  my  coufins 
'  thof  I  never  zeed  half  oum  before.')  "  Surely," 
fays  that  fat  a— fe  b — ,  my  lady  Bellafton,  "  Coufin, 
**  you  mull  be  out  of  your  wits  to  think  of  refufing 
"  fuch  an  offer." 

*  Now  I  begin  to  underfland,'  fays  Allworthy, 
'  fome  perfon  hath  made  propofals  to  Mifs  Weftern, 

*  which  the  ladies  of  the  family  approve,  but  is  not 

*  to  your  liking.' 

'My  liking!'    faid  Weftern,    '  how  the   devil 

*  fhould  it  ?    I  tell  you  it  is  a  lord,  and  thofe  are 

*  always  volks  whom  you  know  I  always  refolved  to 

*  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Did  unt  I  refufe  a  matter 
'  of  vorty  years  purchafe  now  for  a  bit  of  land,  which 
^  one  oum  had  a  mind  to  put  into  a  park,  only  becaufe 

*  I  would   have  no  dealings  with  lords,    and  dofl 

*  think  I  would  marry  my  daughter  zu  ^     Befides, 

*  ben't  I  engaged  to  you,  and  did  I  ever  go  off  any 

*  bargain  when  I  had  promifed?' 

'  As  to  that  point,  neighbour,'  faid  Allworthy, 

*  I  entirely  releafe  you  from  any  engagement.  No 
'  contract  can  be  binding  between  parties  v/ho  have 

*  not  a  full  power  to  make  it  at  the  time,  nor  ever 

*  afterwards  acquire  the  power  of  fulfilling  it.* 

'  Siud  1  then,'    anfwered  Weftern,   *  I  tell  you  I 

*  have  power,  and  I  will  fulfil  it.     Come  along  with 

*  me  diredtly  to  Doftors  Commons,   I  will  get  a 

*  licence ;   and  I  will  go  to  lifter  and  take  away  the 

*  wench  by  force,  and  fhe  fhall  ha  un,  or  I  will  lock 

*  her  up  and  keep  her  upon  bread  and  water  as  long 

*  as  ftie  lives.' 

'  Mr.  Weftern,'    faid  Allworthy,    '  ftiall  I  beg 
«  you  will  hear  my  full  fentiments  on  this  matter  ?' 

*  Hear  thee  !    ay  to  be  fure,   I  will,'  anfwered  he. 

*  Why  then,  Sir,'  cries  Allworthy,  *  I  can  truly  fay, 

*  without 
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without  a  compliment  either  to  you  or  the  young 
lady,  that  when  this  match  was  propofed,  I  em- 
braced it  very  readily  and  heartily,  from  my  regard 
to  you  both.  An  alliance  between  two  families  fo 
nearly  neighbours,  and  between  whom  there  had 
always  exifted  fo  mutual  an  intercourfe  and  good 
harmony,  I  thought  a  moll  defirable  event  j  and 
with  regard  to  the  young  lady,  not  only  the  con- 
current opinion  of  all  who  knew  her,  but  my  own 
obfervation  aflured  me,  that  fhe  would  be  an  in- 
ellimable  treafure  to  a  good  huiband.  I  Ihall  fay 
nothing  of  her  perfonal  qualifications,  which  cer- 
tainly are  admirable;  her  good-nature,  her  cha- 
ritable difpofition,  hermodefty,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  panegyric  :  but  Ihe  hath  one  quality 
which  exifted  in  a  high  degree  in  that  beft  of  wo- 
men, who  is  now  one  of  the  firft  of  angels,  which, 
as  it  is  not  of  a  glaring  kind,  more  commonly 
efcapes  obfervation;  fo  little  indeed  it  is  remarked, 
that  I  want  a  word  to  exprefs  it.  I  muft  ufe  nega- 
tives on  this  occafion.  I  never  heard  any  thing  of 
pertnefs,  or  what  is  called  repartee  out  of  her 
mouth ;  no  pretence  to  wit,  much  lefs  to  that  kind 
of  wifdom,  which  is  the  refult  only  of  great  learn- 
ing and  experience ;  the  affedtation  of  which,  in 
a  young  woman,  is  as  abfurd  as  any  of  the  af- 
fectations of  an  ape.  No  dictatorial  fentiments, 
no  judicial  opinions,  no  profound  criticifms. 
Whenever  I  have  feen  her  in  the  company  of  men, 
fhe  hath  been  ail  attention,  with  the  modeft)^  of  a 
learner,  not  the  forwardnefs  of  a  teacher.  You'll 
pardon  me  for  it,  but  I  once,  to  try  her  only,  de- 
fired  her  opinion  on  a  point  which  was  controverted 
between  Mr.  Thwackum  and  Mr.  Square.  Ta 
which  Ihe  anfwered  with  mucii  fweetnefs,  "  You 
'  will  pardon  me,  good  Mr.  Allworthy,  I  am  fure 
'  you  cannot  in  earneft  think  me  capable  of  decid- 
^  ing  any  point  in  which  two  fuch  gentlemen  dif- 
*  agree."      Thwackum    and   Square,     who    botli 

*  alike 
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*  alike  thought  themfelves  fure  of  a  favourable  dc- 

*  cifion,  feconded  my  reqiiell.     She  anfwered  with 

*  the  fame  good  hnmoiir,  '^  I  mufl  abfolutely  be 
"  excufcd  ;  for  I  will  aflTont  neither  fo  much,  as  to 
"  give  my  judgment  on  his  fide."  Indeed,  fhe 
^  always  fliewed  the  higheil  deference  to  the  under-' 

*  ftandings  of  men  ;  a  quality  abfolutely  effential  to 

*  the  making  a  good  wife.  I  fhall  only  add,  that 
'  as  fhe  is  moft  apparently  void  of  ail  affectation,  this 

*  deference  muft  be  certainly  real.' 

Here  Blifil  fighed  bitterly  j  upon  which  Weftern, 
whofe  eyes  were  full  of  tears  at  the  praife  of  Sophia, 
blubbered  out,  '  Don't  be  chicken-hearted,  forfhat 

*  ha  her,  d n  m.c,  fhat  ha  her,  if  Ihe  v/as  twenty 

*  times  as  good.' 

*  Remember  your  promife.  Sir,'  cried  Allworthy, 
«  I  was  not  to  be  interrupted.'  *  Well,  fhat  unt,' 
ani'wered  the  'fquire,  '  I  won't  Ipeak  another  word.' 

*  Now,  my  good  friend,'  continued  Allworthy, 
I  have  dwelt  fo  long  on  the  merit  of  this  young 
lady,  partly  as  I  really  am  in  love  with  her  cha- 
rafter,  and  partly  that  fortune  (for  the  match  in 
that  light  is  really  advantageous  on  my  nephew's 
fide)  might  not  be  imagined  to  be  my  principal 
view  in  having  fo  eagerly  embraced  the  propofal. 
Indeed,  I  heartily  wilhed  to  receive  lb  great  a  jev/el 
ini:o  my  family  ;  but  though  I  miay  wifh  for  many 
good  things,  I  would  not  therefore  fteal  them,  or 
be  guilty  of  any  violence  orinjuflice  to  pofTefs  my- 
[cli'  of  them.  Now  to  force  a  woman  into  a  mar- 
riage contrary  to  her  confent  or  approbation,  is  an 
ad  of  fuch  injuftice  and  opprefTion,  that  I  wifh 
the  laws  of  our  country  could  reftrain  it  3  but  a 
^ood  confcience  is  never  lawlefs  in  the  worft  re- 
gulated  ftate,  and  will  provide  thole  laws  for  it- 
ielf,  which  the  negleft  of  legiflators  hath  forgot- 
ten to  fupply.  This  is  furely  a  cafe  of  that  kind'j 
for  is  it  not  cruel,  nay  imipious,  to  force  a  woman 
into  that  ftate  againfl  her  wilU  for  her  behaviour  in 

'  which 
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*  which  fhe  is  to  be  accountable  to  the  higheft  and 

*  moft  dreadful  court  of  judicature,   and  to  anfwer 

*  at  the  peril  of  her  foul  ?  To  difcharge  the  matri- 

*  monial  duties  in  an  adequate  manner  is  no  eafy 
'  tafk;  and  fhall  we  lay  this  burthen  upon  a  woman, 

*  while  we  at  tiie  fame  time  deprive  her  of  all  that 

*  alTiftance  which  may  enable  her  to  undergo  it  ? 

*  Shall  we  tear  her  very  heart  from  her,  while  we 
^  enjoin  her  duties  to  which  a  whole  heart  is  fcarce 

*  equal  ?  I  muft  fpeak  very  plainly  here,  I  think  pa- 

*  rents  who  aft  in  this  manner  are  acceffaries  to  all 

*  the  guilt  which  their  children  afterwards  incur,  and 

*  of  courfe  muft,   before  a  juft  judge,  exped  to  par- 

*  take  of  their  punifhment ;  but  if  they  could  avoid 
'  this,  good  heaven  !  is  there  a  foul  who  can  bear  the 
'  thouo;ht  of  havingr  contributed  to  the  damnation 
'  of  his  child  ? 

*  For  thefe  reafons,  my  beft  neighbour,  as  I  fee  the 

*  inclinations  of  this  young  lady  are  moft  unhappily 

*  averfe  to  my  nephew,  I  muft  decline  any  further 
"•'  thoughts  of  the  honour  you  intended  him,  though 
'  I  afTure  you  I  Hiall  always  retain  the  moft  grateful 

*  fenfe  of  it.' 

*  Well,  Sir,'  faidWeftern  (the  froth  burftlng  forth 
from  his  lips  the  moment  they  were  uncorked),  *  you 
^  cannot  fay  but  I  have  heard  you  out,  and  now  I 
^  expedt  you'll  hear  me  ;  and  if  I  don't  anfwer  every 

*  word  on't,  why  then  I'll  confent  to  gee  the  matter 

*  up.     Firft  then,  I  defire  you  to  anfwer  me  one 

*  queftion,  Did  not  I  beget  her?  did  not  I  beget 
'  her  ?  anfwer  me  that.  They  fay  indeed,  it  is  a 
^  wife  father  that  knows  his  ow^n  child;  but  I  am 
^  fure  I  have  the  beft  title  to  her,   for  I  bred  her  up. 

*  But  I  believe  you  will  allow  me  to  be  her  father, 
^  and  if  I  be,  am  I  not  to  govern  my  own  child  ?  I 
*^  afk  you  that,  am  I  not  to  govern  my  own  child  .^ 
'  and  if  I  am  to  govern  her  in  other  matters,  furely 

*  I  am  to  govern  her  in  this  which  concerns  her 

*  moft.    And  what  am  I  defiring  all  this  while  ?  Am 

Vol.  VII,  E  c  'I  de- 
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'  I  defiring  her  to  do  any  thing  for  me  ?  to  giye  me 
'  any  thing  ? — Zu  much  on  t'other  fide,  that  I  am 
'  only  defiring  her  to  take  away  half  my  efteate  now, 

*  and  t'other  half  when  I  die.     Well,  and  what  is 

*  it  all  vor  ?    Why  is  unt  to  make  her  happy  ?  It's 

*  enough  to  make  one  mad  ta  hear  volks  talk  ;  if  I 

*  was  going   to  miarry  myfeif,  then  fhe  would  ha 

*  reafon  to  cry  and  to  blubber  j  but,  on  the  con- 

*  trary,  han't  I  offered  to  bind  down  my  land  in  zuch 
'  a  manner,  that  I  could  not  marry  if  I  would,  zeeing 

*  as  narro'  woman  upon  earth  would  ha  me.    What 

*  the  devil  in  hell  can  I  do  more  ?  I  contribute  to 
«  her  damnation  ! — Zounds  !  I'd  zee  all  the  world 

*  d — n'd  bevore  her  little  vinger  fhould  be   hurt. 

*  Indeed,  Mr.  Aliworthy,  you  muft  excufe  me,  but 

*  I  am  furprized  to  hear  you  talk  in  zuch  a  manner, 
*■  and  I  muft  fay,  take  it  how  you  will,,  that  I  thought 

*  you  had  more  fenle.' 

Aliworthy  refented  this  refle6tion  only  with  afmile  j 
nor  could  he,,  if  he  would  have  endeavoured  it,  have 
conveyed  into  that  fmile  any  mixture  of  malice  or 
contempt.  His  fmiles  at  folly  were  indeed  fuch  as 
we  may  fuppofe  the  angels  beftow  on  the  abfurdities 
of  mankind. 

Bliril  now  defired  to  be  permitted  to  fpeak  a  few 
words.     ^  As  to  ufing  any  violence  on  the  young 

*  lady,  I  am  furc  I  fhail  never  confent  to  it.  My 
*"  confciencc  will  not  permit  me  to  ufe  violence  on 

*  any  one,  m.uch  lefs  on  a  lady  for  whom,,  however 
<  cruel  file  is  to  me,  I  fhall  always  preferve  the  pureft 
«  and  fincereft  affection ;  but  yet  I  have  read,  that 
'  women  are  feldom  proof  againftperleverance.  Why 
'^  may  I  not  hope  then  by  fuch  perfeverance  at  laft 
^  to  gain  thofe  inclinations,  in  which  for  the  future 

*  I  Ihall,  perhaps,  have  no  rival  ?  for  as  for  this 

*  lord,  Mr.  Weftern  is  fo  kind  to  prefer  me  to  him  ; 
^  and  fure,  Siryyou  will  not  deny  but  that  a  parent 

*  hath  at  leaft  a  aegative  voice  in  thefe  matters ;  nar,, 

*  I  have  heard  this  very  young  lady  herfeif  fay  fo 

. '  more 
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more  than  once,  and  declare,  that  fhe  thought 
children  inexcufable  who  married  in  direft  oppo- 
fition  to  the  will  of  their  parents.  Befides,  though 
the  other  ladies  of  the  family  feem  to  favour  the 
pretenfions  of  my  lord,  I  do  not  find  the  lady  her- 
felf  is  inclined  to  give  him  any  countenance;  alas  I 
I  am  too  well  aiTured  ihe  is  not;  I  am  too  fenfible 
that  wickedell  of  men  remains  uppermofl  in  hef 
heart.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  fo  he  doesj'  cries  Weftern. 

*  But  furely,'  fays  Blifil,  *  when  fhe  hears  of  this 
murder  which  he  hath  committed,  if  the  law  fhould 
fpare  his  life ' 

*  What's  thatr'  cries  Weflern,  '  murder  !  hath  he 
committed  a  murder,  and  is  there  any  hopes  of 
feeino-  him  hangred? Tol  de  rol,  tol  lol  de  rol." 

Here  he  fell  a  finging  and  capering  about  the  room. 

'  Child,'  fays  Allworthy,  '  this  unhappy  pafiioa 
of  yours  diftreifes  me  beyond  meafure.  I  heartily 
pity  you,  and  would  do  every  fair  thing  to  promote 
your  fuccefs/ 

'  I  defn-e  no  more,*  cries  Blifil,  ^  I  am  convinced 
my  dear  uncle  hath  a  better  opinion  of  me  than 
to  think  that  I  myfelf  would  accept  of  more.' 

*  Lookee,'  fays  Allworthy,  *  you  have  my  leave 

to  write,  to  vifit,  if  fhe  v/iil  permit  it, but  I 

infift  on  no  thoughts  of  violence.  I  will  have  no 
confinement,  nothing  of  that  kind  attempted.' 

*  Well,  well,'  cries  the  fquire,  *  nothing  of  that 
kind  fliall  be  attempted  j  we  will  try  a  little  lonp-er 
v^hat  fair  means  will  efleft ;  and  if  this  fellovy'  be 
but  lianged  out  of  tJie  way — Tol  lol  de  rol.  I 
never  heard  better  news  in  my  life;  I  warrant  every 
thing  goes  to  my  mind, — Do,  prithee,  dear  All- 
worthy,  come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Hercules 
Pillars  :  I  have  befpoke  a  fhoulder  of  mutton 
roailed,  and  a  fpare-rib  of  pork,  and  a  fowl  and 
egg-fauce.  There  will  be  nobody  but  ourfelves, 
unlefs  we  have  a  mind  to  have  the  landlord ;  for 

E  €  2  M  have 
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*  I  have  fent  parfon  Supple  down   to  Bafingftoke 

*  after  my  tobacco-box,  which  I  left  at  an  inn  there,. 
^  and  I  would  not  lofe  it  for  the  world  ;  for  it  is  an 

*  old  acquaintance  of  above  twenty  years  fcanding. 
*■  I  can  tell  you  landlord  is  a  vaft  comical  bitch,  you 
'  will  like  un  hugely.' 

Mr.  Allworthy  at  laft  agreed  to  this  invitationy 
and  foon  after  the  Tquire  went  off,  finging  and  ca- 
pering at  the  hopes  of  feeing  the  Ipeedy  tragical  end 
of  poor  Jones. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Allworthy  refumed  the 
aforefaid  fubjeft  with  much  gravity.  He  told  his 
nephew,  '  He  wifhed  with  all  his  heart  he  would  en- 

*  deavour  to  conquer  a  paffion,  in  which  I  cannot,' 
jtays  he,  *  flatter  you  with  any  hopes  of  fucceeding, 

*  It  is  certainly  a  vulgar  error,  that  averfion  in  a 

*  woman  may  be  conquered  by  perfeverance.  In- 
'  difference  may,  perhaps^  fometimes  yield  to  it;  but 
"  the  ufual  triumphs  gained  by  perfeverance  in  a 
'  lover,  are  over  caprice,  prudence,  affe6tation,  and 

*  often  an  exorbitant  degree  of  levity,  which  excites 

*  women,  not  overwarm  in  their  conftitutions,  to 
'  indulge  their  vanity  by  prolonging  the  time  of 

*  courtlliip,  even  when  they  are  well-enough  pleafed 

*  with  the  obje<5t,  and  refolve  (if  they  ever  relblve  at 

*  all)  to  make  him  a  very  pitiful  amends  in  the  end, 

*  But  a  fixed  diQike,  as  I  am  afraid  this  is,  will  rather 
'  gather  ftrength,  than  be  conquered  by  time.  Be- 
"  fides,  my  dear,  I  have  another  apprehenfion  which 

*  you  mutt  excufe.  I  am  afraid  this  paffion  which 
'  you  have  for  this  fine  young  creature,  hath  her 

*  beautiful  perfon  too  much  for  its  objeft,  and  is 
"  unworthy  of  the  name  of  that  love,  which  is  the 

*  only  foundation  of  matrimonial  felicity.  To  ad- 
"  mire,  to  like,  and  to  long  for  the  poffeffion  of  a 
'■  beautiful  woman,  without  any  regard  to  her  fenti- 

*  ments  towards  us,  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  natural ;  but 
^  love,  I  believe,  is  the  child  of  love  only ;  at  leaft, 

*  I  am  pretty  confident,  that  to  love  the  creature 

*  who 
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*  who  we  are  afliired  hates  us,    is    not  in  human 
^  nature.  Examine  your  heart,  therefore,  thoroughly, 

*  my  good  boy,  and  if,  upon  examination,  you  have 
'  but  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  this  kind,  I  am  fure  your 

*  own  virtue  and  religion  will  impel  you  to  drive 

*  fo  vicious  a  pafTion  from  your  heart,  and  your  good 

*  fenfe  will  foon  enable  you  to  do  it  without  pain.' 

The  reader  may  pretty  v/ell  guefs  Blifil's  anfwer; 
but  if  he  fhould  be  at  a  lofs,  we  are  not  at  pre- 
fent,  at  ieifure  to  fatisfy  him,  as  our  hiftory  now 
haftens  on  to  matters  of  higher  importance,  and  we 
can  no  longer  bear  to  be  abfent  from  Sophia. 

CHAP.     IV. 

y^fj  extracrdinary  Jcene  betiueen  Sophia  mid  her  aunt. 

TH  E  lowing  heifer,  and  the  bleating  ewe  in 
herds  and  flocks,  may  ramble  fafe  and  unre- 
garded through  the  paftures.  Thefe  are,  indeed, 
hereafter  doomed  to  be  the  prey  of  man  ;  yet  many 
years  are  they  fufFered  to  enjoy  their  liberty  un- 
difturbed.  But  if  a  plump  doe  be  difcovered  to  have 
cfcaped  from  the  foreft,  and  to  repofe  herfelf  in  fome 
field  or  grove,  the  whole  parifh  is  prefently  alarmed, 
every  man  is  ready  to  fet  his  dogs  after  her  ;  and  if 
(he  is  preferved  from  the  reft  by  the  good  'fquire,  it 
is  only  that  he  may  fecure  her  for  his  own  eating, 

I  have  often  confidered  a  very  fine  young  woman 
of  fortune  and  fafliion,  when  firft  found  ftraycd  from 
the  pale  of  her  nurfery,  to  be  in  pretty  much  the 
fame  fituation  v/ith  this  doe.  The  town  is  immedi- 
ately in  an  uproar,  flie  is  hunted  from  park  to  play, 
from  court  to  ailembly,  from  affenibly  to  her  own 
chamber,  and  rarely  efcapes  a  fmgle  feafon  from  the 
jaws  of  fome  devourer  or  other;  for  if  her  friends 
proteft  her  from  fome,  it  is  only  to  deliver  her  over 
to  one  of  their  own  chufmg,  often  more  difagreeable 
to  her  than  any  of  the  reft;  while  whole  herds  or 
E  e  3  flocks 
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flocks  of  other  women  fecurely,  and  fcarce  regarded, 
traverfe  the  park,  the  play,  the  opera,  and  the  alTem- 
bly;  and  though,  for  the  moll  part  at  leafb,  they  are 
at  laft  devoured,  yet  for  a  long  time  do  they  wantoq, 
in  liberty,  without  dlflurbance  or  controul. 

Of  all  thefe  paragons,  none  ever  tafted  more  of 
this  perfecution  than  poor  Sophia.  Her  ill  ftars  were 
not  contented  v/ith  all  that  ihe  had  fujffered  on  ac- 
count of  Blifil,  they  nov/  raifcd  her  another  purfuer^ 
who  feemed  likely  to  torment  her  no  lefs  than  the 
other  had  done.  For  though  her  aunt  was  lefs  violent, 
fhe  was  no  lefs  affiduous  in  teaming  her,  than  her 
father  had  been  before, 

The  fervants  were  no  fooner  departed  after  dinner, 
than  Mrs.  Weftern,  who  had  opened  the  matter  to 
Sophia,  informed  her,  *  That  fhe  expefted  his  lord- 

*  fhip  that  very  afternoon,  and  intended  to  take  the 

*  firft  opportunity  of  leaving  her  alone  with  him."* 

*  |f  you  do,  Madam,'  anfvvered  Sophia,  with  fome 
fpirit,  '  I  Ihall  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  leaving 

*  him  by  himfelf.*  *  Hew!  Madam!'  cries  the 
aunts  *  is  this  the  return  you  make  me  for  my 
'  kindnefs,  in  relieving  you  from  your  confinement 

*  at  your  father's  ?'  '  You  know,  Madam,'  faid  So- 
phia, '^  the  caufe  of  that  confinement  was  a  refufal  to 
*=  comply  with  my  father,  in  accepting  a  man  I  de- 
'  tefted ;  and  will  my  dear  aunt,  who  hath  relieved  me 

*  from  that  diftrefs,  involve  me  in  another  equally 
^  bad  ?'  '  And  do  you  think  then.  Madam,'  anfvvered 
Mrs.  Weitern,  <  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
^  my  lord  Feliamar  and  Mr.  Blifil  ?'  *  Very  little,  in 
^  my  opinion,'    cries  Sophia ;    '  and  if  I  rnufl  be 

*  condemned  to  one,  I  would  certainly  have  the 

*  merit  of  facrificing  myfelf  to  my  father's  pleafure.' 
^  Therj  my  pleafure,  I  hnd,'  faid  the  aunt,  *  hath 
?  very  little  weight  with  you  j  but  that  confideration 
f  {hall  not  move  me.  1  adt  from  nobler  motives. 
f  The  view  of  aggrandizing  my  family,  of  ennobling 
f  yourfelf,  is  what  I  proceed  upon.     Have  you  no 

'  fenfe 
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fenfe  of  ambition  ?  Are  there  no  charms  in  the 
thoughts  of  having  a  coronet  on  your  coach  ?* 
None,  upon  my  honour,'  faid  Sophia.  '  A  pin- 
culliion  upon  my  coach  would  plcafe  me  jult  as 
well.'  *  Never  mention  honour,'  cries  the  aunt. 
It  becomes  not  the  mouth  of  fuch  a  wretch.  I  am 
forry,  niece,  you  force  me  to  ufe  thefe  words ; 
but  I  cannot  bear  your  groveling  temper ;  you 
have  none  of  the  blood  of  the  Wefterns  in  you. 
But  however  mean  and  bafe  your  own  ideas  are, 
you  fhall  bring  no  imputation  on  mine.  I  will 
never  fuffer  the  world  to  fay  of  me,  that  I  encou- 
raged you  in  refufing  one  of  the  beft  matches  in 
England  ;  a  match  which,  befides  its  advantage  in 
fortune,  would  do  honour  to  almofl  any  family, 
and  hath  indeed,  in  title,  the  advantage  of  ours.' 
Surely,'  fays  Sophia,  '  I  am  born  deiicient,  and 
have  not  the  fenfes  with  which  other  people  arc 
bleffed  ;  there  mud  be  ccrtainiy  fome  fenfe  which 
can  relifh  the  delights  of  found  and  fhow,  which 
I  have  not;  for  furely mankind  would  not  labour 
fo  much,  nor  facrifice  fo  much  for  the  obtaining, 
nor  would  they  be  fo  elate  and  proud  with  polfefi- 
ing,  what  appeared  to  t'nem,  as  it  doth  to  me,  the 
moft  infigniticant  of  all  trifles.' 
*  No,  no,  Mifs ;'  cries  the  aunt ;  '  you  are  boni 
with  as  many  fenfes  as  other  people  ;  but  I  afiiire 
you,  you  are  not  born  with  a  fufficient  under(tand- 
ing  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  or  to  expofe  my  conduct 
to  the  world,  fo  I  declare  thus  to  you  upon  my 
word,  and  you  know,  I  believe,  how  fixed  my 
refolutions  are,  unlefs  you  agree  to  fee  his  lordihip 
this  afternoon,  I  will,  with  my  own  hands,  deliver 
you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  brother,  and  will 
never  henceforth  interfere  with  you,  nor  fee  your 
face  again.'  Sophia  ftood  a  few  moments  filent 
after  this  fpeech,  which  was  uttered  in  a  moll  angry 
and  peremptory  tone  ;  and  then  burfling  into  tears, 
ihc  cried,  ^  Do  with  me.  Madam,  whatever  you 
E  e  4  *  plcafe  j 
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pleafe ;  I  am  the  moft  mifcrable  undone  wretch 
upon  earth ;  if  my  dear  aunt  forfakes  fne,  where 
fhall  I  look  for  a  proteftor  ?' — ^  My  dear  niece/ 

Cries  fhe,  '  you  will  have  a  very  good  prote(51:or  in 
his  Icrdfhip ;  a  proteftor  whom  nothing  but  x 
hankering  after  that  vile  fellow  Jones  can  make 
you  decline.'  *  Indeed,  Madam,'  faid  Sophia,  'you 
wrong  me.  How  can  you  imagine,  after  what  you 
have  fliewn  me,  if  I  had  ever  any  fuch  thoughts, 
that  I  fhould  not  banifh  them  for  ever.  Jf  it  will 
fatisfy  you,  I  will  receive  the  facrament  upon  it, 
never  to  fee  his  face  again.' — *  But  child,  dear 
child,'  faid  the  aunt,  *  be  reafonable  ;  can  you  in- 
vent a  fmgle  objedcion  ?* '  I  have  already,  I 

think,  told  you   a  fufficient  objeftion,'   anfwered 

Sophia. — -  *  What,'  cries  the  aunt;  *  I  remember 
none.'  *  Sure,  Madam,'  faid  Sophia,  *  I  told  you  he 
had  ufed  me  in  the  rudeft  and  vileft  manner.'  *  In- 
deed, child,'  anfwered  fhe,   *  I  never  heard  you, 

or  did  not  underitand  you  : But  w^hat  do  you 

mean  by  this  rude  vile  manner  ?'  '  Indeed,  Ma- 
dam,' faid  Sophia,  *  I  am  almoft  ailiamcd  to  tell 
you.  He  caught  me  in  his  arms,  pulled  me 
down  upon  the  fettee,  and  thruft  his  hand  into  my 
bofom,  and  kiffed  it  with  fuch  violence,  that  I  have 
the  mark  upon  my  left  breaft  at  this  moment.' — 
Indeed!'  faid  Mrs.  Weftern.  *  Yes,  indeed^.  Ma- 
dam,' anfwered  Sophia  ;  *  my  father  luckily  came 
in  at  that  inllant,  or  heaven  knov/s  what  rudenefs 
he  intended  to  have  proceeded  to.'  *  I  am  aftpnifli- 
ed  and  confounded,'  cries  the  aunt.  *  No  woman 
of  the  name  of  Weftern  hath  been  ever  treated  fo, 
fince  we.v/ere  a  family.  I  would  have  torn  the 
eyes  of  a  prince  out,  if  he  had  attempted  fuch 
freedoms  with  me.  It  is  impoffible  ;  fure,  Sophia, 
you  muft  invent  this  to  raife  my  indignation  againft 
him.'  *  I  hope.  Madam,'  faid  Sophia,  *  you  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  me,  to  imagine  me  capable 
of  telling  an  untruth.     Upon  my  foul,  it  is  true/ 

'  I  Ihould 
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I  Ihould  have  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart  had  I  been 
prefent,*  returned  the  aunt.  *  Yet  furely  he  could 
have  no  difhonourable  defign  ;  it  is  impoflTible  ( 
he  durft  not :  befides,  his  propofals  fhew  he  had 
not }  for  they  are  not  only  honourable  but  generous. 
I  don't  know  ;  the  age  allows  too  great  freedoms. 
A  diftant  falute  is  all  I  would  have  allowed  before 
the  ceremony.  I  have  had  lovers  formerly,  not 
fo  long  ago  neither;  feveral  lovers,  though  I  never 
would  confent  to  marriage,  and  I  never  encouraged 
the  leaft  freedom.  It  is  a  foolilli  cuftom,  and  what 
I  never  would  agree  to.  No  man  kiffed  more  of 
me  than  my  cheek.  It  is  as  much  as  one  can  bring 
one's  felf  to  give  lips  up  to  a  hufband ;  and,  indeed, 
could  I  ever  have  been  perfuaded  to  marry,  I  be- 
lieve I  fliould  not  have  foon  been  brought  to  endure 
fo  much.'     ^  You  will  pardon  me,  dear  Madam,' 

"aid  Sophia.  '  If  I  make  one  obfervation  :  You  own 
you  have  had  many  lovers,  and  the  world  knows 
ii',  even  if  you  fliould  deny  it.  You  refufed  them 
all,  and  I  am  convinced  one  coronet  at  leaft  among 
them.'  *  You  fay  true,  dear  Sophy,'  anfwered  fhe  ; 
I  had  once  the  offer  of  a  title.'     *  Why  then,' 

faid  Sophia,  *  will  you  not  fuffer  me  to  refufe  this 
once  ?'  *  It  is  true,  child,'  faid  flie,  '  I  have  refufed 
the  offer  of  a  title i  but  it  was  not  fo  good  an  offer; 

that  is,  not  fo  very,  very  good  an  offer.' *  Yes, 

Madam,'  faid  Sophia  ;  *  but  you  have  had  very 
great  propofals  from  men  of  vafl  fortunes.  It  was 
r;ot  the  firft,  nor  the  fecond,  nor  the  third  advan- 
tageous match  that  offered  itfelf.'  *  I  own  it  was 
not,'  faid  Ihc.  *  Well,  Madam,'  continued  Sophia, 
and  why  may  not  I  expe<fl  to  have  a  fecond  perhaps 
better  than  this  ?  You  are  now  but  a  young  woman, 
and  I  am  convinced  would  not  promife  to  yield  to 
the  firft  lover  of  fortune,  nay,  or  of  title  too.  I 
am  a  very  young  woman,  and  fure  I  need  not 
defpair.'     '  Well,  my  dear,  dear  Sophy,'  cries  the 

3.unt,  '  what  would  you  have  me  fay?'    *  Why,  I 

*  oaly 
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'  only  beg  that  I  may  not  be  left  alonC;,  at  leaft  this 

*  evenings   grant  me  that,  and  I  will  fubmit,  if  you 

*  think,   after  what  is  paft,  I  ought  to  fee  him  in 

*  your  company.'  *  Well,  I  will  grant  it,'  cries  the 
aunt.      *  Sophy,    you  know  I  love  you,    and  can 

*  deny  you  nothing.  You  know  the  eafmefs  of  my 
'  nature ;  I  have  not  always  been  fo  eafy.  I  have 
'  been  formerly  thought  cruel ;  by  the  men  I  mean. 
<  I  was  called  the  cruel  Parthenifia.     I  have  broke 

*  many  a  window  that  has  had  vedes  to  the  cruel 

*  Partheniffa  on  it.  Sophy,  I  was  never  fo  handfome 
'  as  you,  and  yet  I  had  fomething  of  you  formerly. 

*  I  am  a  little  altered.  Kingdoms  and  ilates,  asTully 
«  Cicero  fays  in  his  epiftles,  undergo  alterations,  and 
'  fo  muft  the  human  form.'  Thus  run  fhe  on  for 
near  half  an  hour  upon  herfelf,  and  her  conquefts, 
and  her  cruelty,  till  the  arrival  of  my  lord,  who, 
after  a  moft  tedious  vifit,  during  which  Mrs.Weftern 
never  once  offered  to  leave  the  room,  retired,  not 
much  more  fatisfied  with  the  aunt  than  with  the 
niece.  For  Sophia  had  brought  her  aunt  into  fo 
excellent  a  temper,  thatlhe  confented  to  almoft  every 
thinfT  her  niece  faid;  and  agreed,  that  a  little  diitant 
behaviour  might  not  be  improper  to  fo  forward  a 
lover. 

Thus  Sophia,  by  a  little  well  directed  flattery,  for 
which  furely  none  will  blame  her,  obtained  a  little 
eafe  for  herfelf,  and,  at  leaft,  put  off  the  evil  day. 
And  now  we  have  feen  our  heroine  in  a  better  fitua- 
tion  than  (he  hath  been  for  a  long  time  before,  we 
will  look  a  little  after  Mr.  Jones,  whom  we  left  in 
the  moft  deplorable  fituation  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. 
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CHAP.     V. 

,Mrs.  Miller  and  Mr.  Nightingale  vifit  Jones  in  the 

^rifon. 

WHEN  Mr.  Allworthy  and  his  nephew  went 
to  meet  Mr.  Weftern,  Mrs.  Miller  let  for- 
vvards  to  her  fon-in-la\v's  lodgings,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  accident  which  had  befallen  his 
friend  Jones;  but  he  had  known  it  long  before  from 
Partridge  (for  Jones,  when  he  left  Mrs.  Miller,  had 
been  furnilhed  with  a  room  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
Mr.  Nightingale).  The  good  woman  found  her 
daughter  under  great  affliction  on  account  of  Mr. 
Jones,  whom  having  comforted  as  well  as  flie  could, 
ilie  fet  forwards  to  the  Gatehoufe,  where  llie  heard 
he  was,  and  where  Mr.  Nightingale  was  arrived 
before  her. 

The  firmnefs  and  conflancy  of  a  true  friend  is  a 
circumilancefo  extremely  delightful  toperlbns  in  any 
kind  of  diitrefs,  that  the  diftrefs  itfelf,  if  it  be  on^ 
temporary,  and  admits  of  relief,  is  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  bringing  this  comfort  with  it.  Nor  are 
mftances  of  this  kind  fo  rare,  as  fome  fuperficial  and 
inaccurate  obfervers  have  reported.  To  fay  the  truth, 
want  of  compaiTion  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  our 
general  faults.  The  black  ingredient  which  foub 
our  dilpofition  is  envy.  Hence  our  eye  is  feldom, 
I  am  afraid,  turned  upward  to  thole  who  are  mani- 
feftly  greater,  better,  wifer,  or  happier  than  ourfelves, 
without  fome  degree  of  malignity  ;  while  we  com- 
monly look  downwards  on  the  mean  and  mifcrablc, 
with  fuiiicient  benevolence  and  pity.  In  fad,  I  have 
remarked,  that  mod  of  the  defefts  which  have  dif- 
covcred  themfelves  in  the  friendfhips  within  my 
obfervation,  have  arifen  from  envy  only  ;  a  helliih 
vice  i  and  yet  oae  from  which  \  haye  known  very 

few 
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few  abfolutel7  exempt.  But  enough  of  a  fubjedi: 
which,  if  purfued,  would  lead  me  too  far. 

Whether  it  was  that  fortune  was  apprehenfive  left 
J-ones  fl-iould  fink  under  the  weight  of  his  adverfity, 
and  that  Ihe  migiit  thus  lofe  any  future  opportunity 
of  tormenting  him  ;  or  whether  fhe  really  abated 
fomewhat  of  her  ftverizy  tov/ards  him,  fhe  feemed  a 
little  to  relax  her  periecution,  by  fending  him  the 
company  of  two  fuch  faithful  friends,  and  what  is 
perhaps  more  rare,  a  faithful  fervant.  For  Partridge, 
though  he  had  many  imperfeftions,  wanted  not  fide- 
lity J  and  though  fear  would  not  fufFer  him  to  be 
hanged  for  his  mafter,  yet  the  world,  I  believe,  could 
not  have  bribed  him  to  dcfert  his  caufe. 

While  Jones  was  exprefiing  great  fatisfadion  in 
the  prefence  of  his  friends.  Partridge  brought  an 
account,  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  ftiil  alive,  though 
■the  furgeon  declared  that  he  had  very  little  hopes. 
Upon  which  Jones  fetching  a  deep  figh,  Nightingale 
laid  to  him  ;  '  My  dear  Tom,  why  fliould  you  affli6t 

*  yourfelf  fo  upon  an  accident,  which,  whatever  be 

*  the  confequcnce,  can  be  attended  with  no  danger 

*  to  vou,   and  in  which  your  confcience  cannot  ac- 

*  rule  you  of  having  been  in  the  leaft  to  blame.  If 
"  the  fellow  fliould  die,  what  have  you  done  more 

*  than  taken  away  the  life  of  a  ruffian  in  your  own 
'  defence  ?  So  will  the  coroner's  inqueft  certainly  find 

*  it  J  and  then  you  will  be  eafily  admitted  to  bail  j 
'  and  though  you  muft  undergo  the  form  of  a  trial, 

*  yet  it  is  a  trial  which  many  men  would  ftand  for 

*  you  for  a  Ihiliing.'  '  Come,  come,  Mr.  Jones,' 
fays  Mrs.  Miller,  '  cheer  yourfelf  up.  I  knew  you 
'  could  not  be  the  aggreflfor,  and  fo  I  told  Mr.  All- 

*  worthy,  and  fo  he  Ihall  acknowledge  too  before  I 

*  have  done  with  him.' 

Jones  gravely  anfwered,  '  That  whatever  might 

*  be  his  fate,   he  fhould  always  lament  the  having 

*  fbed  the  blood  of  one  of  his  fellow-creatures,   as 

*  one  of  the  higheft  misfortunes  which  could  have 

*  befallen 
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'  befallen  him.      But  I  have  another  misfortune  of 

*  the  tendered  kind. O!  Mrs.  Milkr,  I  have  loft 

*  what  I  held  moft  dear  upon  earth.'     *  That  mufb 

*  be  a  miftrefs,'  faid  Mrs.  Miller,  *  but  come,  come; 

*  I  know  more  than  you  imagine;'  (for  indeed  Par- 
tridge had  blabbed  all)    '  and  I  have  heard  more 

*  than  you  know.    Matters  go  better,  I  promife  you, 

*  than  you  think ;  and  I  would  not  give  Blifil  fix- 

*  pence  for  all  the  chance  which  he  hath  of  the  lady.* 

'  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  indeed,'  anfwered  Jones, 

*  you  are  an  entire  ftranger  to  the  caufe  of  my  grief. 

*  If  you  was  acquainted  with  the  llory,  you  would 

*  allow  my  cafe  admitted  of  no  comfort.     I  appre- 

*  hend  no  danger  from  Blifil.    I  have  undone  mylelf.' 

*  Don't  defpair,'  replied  Mrs.  Miller;   *  you  know 

*  not  what  a  woman  can  do,  and  if  any  thing  be  in 

*  my  power,  I  promife  you  I  will  do  it  to  ferve  you. 
'  It  is  my  duty.  My  fon,  my  dear  Mr.  Nightingale, 

*  who  is  fo  kind  to  tell  me  he  hath  obligations  to  you 

*  on  the  fame  account,  knows  it  is  my  duty.     Shall 

*  I  go  to  the  lady  myfelf  ?    I  will  fay  any  thing  to 

*  her  you  would  have  me  fay.' 

*  Thou  beft  of  women,'   cries  Jones,  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  '  talk  not  of  obligations  to  me ; 

*  but,  as  you  have  been  fo  kind  to  mention  it,  there 

*  is  a  favour  which,  perhaps,  may  be  in  your  power. 

*  I  fee  you  are  acquainted  with  the  lady    (how  you 

*  came  by  your  information  I  know  not),  who  Hts 

*  indeed  very  near  my  heart.     If  you  could  contrive 

*  to  deliver  this  (giving  her  a  paper  from  his  pocket), 

*  I  fhall  for  ever  acknowledge  your  goodneis.' 

*  Give  it  me,'  faid  Mrs,  Miller.     '  If  I  fee  it  not 

*  in  her  own  poffcfllon  before  I  fleep,  may  my  next 

*  fleep  be  my  laft.  Comfort  yourfelf,  my  good  young 

*  man ;  be  wife  enough  to  take  warning  from  pall 

*  follies,  and  I  warrant  all  fhall  be  well,  and  I  Ihall 

*  yet  fee  you  happy  with  the  molt  charming  young 

*  lady  in  the  world ;  for  I  fo  hear  from  every  one 
^fhe  is.' 

*  Believe 
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*  Believe  me,  Madam,'   faid  he,  '  I  do  not  fpeak 

*  the  common  cant  of  one  in  my  unhappy  fituation. 

*  Before  this  dreadful  accident  happened,  I  had  re- 
*^  folved  to  quit  a  life  of  which  I  was  become  fenfible 

*  of  the  wickednefs  as  well  as  folly.     I  do  aflTure  you, 

*  notwithftanding  the   difturbancef?  I  have  unfortu- 

*  nately  occafioned  in  your  houfe,  forwhich  I  heartily 

*  afl<:  your  pardon,  I  am  not  an  abandoned  profligate. 

*  Though  I  have  been  hurried  into  vices,  I  do  not 

*  approve  a  vicious  charafter ;   nor  will  I  ever,  from 

*  this  moment,  deferve  it.* 

Mrs.  Miller  exprelTed  great  fatisfaftion  in  thefe 
declarations,  in  the  fincerity  of  which  flie  averred  Ihe 
had  an  entire  faith  ;  and  now,  the  remainder  of  the 
converfation  paft  in  the  joint  attempts  of  that  good 
woman  and  Mr.  Nightingale,  to  cheer  the  dejedted 
fpirits  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  which  they  fo  far  fucceeded, 
as  to  leave  him  much  better  comforted  and  fatisfied 
than  they  found  him  ;  to  which  happy  alteration 
nothing  fo  much  contributed  as  the  kind  undertaking 
of  Mrs.  Miller,  to  deliver  his  letter  to  Sophia,  which 
he  defpaired  of  finding  any  means  to  accomplifh  ; 
for  when  Black  George  produced  the  lafl  from  So- 
phia, he  informed  Partridge,  that  Ihe  had  ftri(5lly 
charged  him,  on  pain  of  having  it  communicated 
to  her  father,  not  to  bring  her  any  anfwer.  He  was 
moreover  not  a  little  pleafed,  to  find  he  had  fo  warm 
an  advocate  to  Mr.  Allworthy  himfelf  in  this  good 
woman,  who  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  worthieft 
creatures  in  the  world. 

After  about  an  hour's  vifit  from  the  lady  (for 
Nightingale  had  been  with  him  much  longer),  they 
both  took  their  leave,  promifing  to  return  to  him 
foon  ;  during  which,  Mrs.  Miller  faid,  fhe  hoped  to 
bring  him  fome  good  news  from  his  miftrefs,  and 
Mr.  Nightingale  promifed  to  enquire  into  the  Hate  of 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  wound,  and  likev/ife  to  find  out 
fome  of  the  perfons  who  were  prcfent  at  the  ren- 
counter. 

3  The 
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The  former  of  thefe  went  diredly  in  qiieft  of 
Sophia,  whither  we  likewife  fhall  now  attend  her. 

CHAP.     VI. 

In  iDhich  Mrs.  ISAWXtr  pays  a  vifit  to  Sophia. 

CCESS  to  the  young  lady  was  by  no  means 
difficult ;  for  as  i^h&  lived  now  on  a  perfect 
friendly  footing  with  her  aunt,  flie  was  at  full  liberty 
to  receive  what  vifitants  fhe  pleafed. 

Sophia  was  dreffing,  v/hen  fhe  was  acquainted  that 
there  was  a  gentlewoman  belov/  to  wait  on  her.  As 
fhe  was  neither  afraid,  nor  aihamed,  to  fee  any  of  her 
own  fex,  Mrs.  Mill'er  was  immediately  admitted. 

Curt'fies  and  the  ufual  ceremonials  between  womert 
who  are  ftrangers  to  each  other,  being  pad,  Sophia 
faid,  *  I  have  not  the  pleafure  to  know  you,  Madam. '^ 

*  No,  Madam,'  anfwcred  Mrs.  Miller,  *  and  I  muil 

*  beg  pardon  for  intruding  upon  you.    But  when  you 

*  know  what  has  induced  me  to  give  you  this  trou- 

*  ble,  I  hope—-——'  ^  Pray,  what  is  your  bulinefs, 
^  Madam  ?'  faid  Sophia,  with  a  little  emotion.  *  Ma- 

*  dam,  we  are  not  alone,'  replied  Mrs.  Miller,  in  a 
low  voice.     '  Go  out,  Betty,'  faid  Sophia. 

When  Betty  was  departed,  Mrs.  Miller  faid,  '  I 

*  was  defired.  Madam,  by  a  very  unhappy  young 

*  gentleman,  to  deliver  you  this  letter.'  Sophia 
changed  colour  when  flie  law  the  direction,  well 
knowing  the  hand,  and  after  fome  hefitation,  laid, 
— '  I  could  not  conceive.  Madam,  from  your  ap- 
^  pearance,  that  your  bufincfs  had  been  of  fuch  a 
^  nature. — Whomever  you  brought  this  letter  from, 

*  I  fnall  not  open  it.     I  fliould  be  forry  to  entertain 

*  an  unjufl  fufpicion  of  any  one  ;    but  you  are  an 

*  utter  Itranger  to  me.' 

*  If  you  will  have  patience.  Madam,'  anfwered 
Mrs.  Miller,   *  I  will  acquaint  you  who  I  am,   and 

*  how  I  came  by  that  letter.*     *  I  have  no  curiofity, 

'  Miidain, 
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*  Madam,  to  know  any  thing;'  cries  Sophia,  *  but 

*  I  mud  infift  on  your  delivering  that  letter  back  td 

*  the  perfon  who  gave  it  you.' 

Mrs.  Miller  then  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  in  the 
moft  pafTionate  terms,  implored  her  compaffion  ;  to 
which  Sophia  anfwered :   '  Sure,  Madam,  it  is  fur- 

*  prizing  you  fhould  be  fo  very  ftrongly  interefted  in 

*  the  behalf  of  this  perfon.       I  would  not  think, 

*  Madam,—'  '  No,  Madam,'  fays  Mrs.  Miller,  *  you 

*  jfhall  not  think  any  thing  but  the  truth.     I  will  tell 

*  you  all,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  am  in- 
'  terefted.       He  is   the  beft-natured  creature  that 

'  ever  was  born.' She  then  began  and  related  the 

ftory  of  Mr.  Henderfon. — -After  this  fhe  cried, 

*  This,  Madam,  this  is  his  goodnefs ;  but  I  have 
'  much  more  tender  obligations  to  him.     He  hath 

'  preferved  my  child.' Here,  after  fhedding  fome 

tears,  fhe  related  every  thing  concerning  that  fa6t, 
fupprefiing  only  thofe  circumflances  which  would 
have  moft  refiefled  on  her  daughter,  and  concluded 
with  faying,   *  Now,  Madam,  you  fhall  judge  whe- 

*  ther  I  can  ever  do  enough  for  fo  kind,  fo  good,  fo 

*  generous  a  young  man  j  and  fure  he  is  the  belt 

*  and  worthieft  of  all  human  beings.' 

The  alterations  in  the  countenance  of  Sophia  had 
hitherto  been  chiefly  to  her  difadvantage,  and  had 
inclined  her  complexion  to  too  great  palenefs  ;  but 
fhe  now  waxed  redder,  if  pofTible,  than  vermilion, 
and  cried,  '  I  know  not  what  to  fay ;  certainly  what 

*  arifes  from  gratitude  cannot  be  blamed But 

*  what  fervice  can  my  reading  this  letter  do  your 

*  friend,  fince  I  am  refolved  never '  Mrs.  Miller 

fell  again  to  her  intreaties,  and  begged  to  be  for- 
given, but  fhe  could  not,  flie  laid,  carry  it  back. 

*  Well,  Madam,'   fays  Sophia,   '  I  cannot  help  it, 

*  if  you  will  force  it  upon  me. — Certainly  you  may 

*  leave  it  whether  I  will  or  no.'  What  Sophia  meant, 
or  whether  fhe  meant  any  thing,  I  will  not  pre- 
fume  to  determine  J  but  Mrs,  Miller  a6lually  under- 

ftood 
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ftood  this  as  a  hint,  and  prclcntly  laying  the  letter 
down  on  the  table,  took  her  leave,  having  firll 
begged  permifiion  to  wait  again  on  Sophia  -,  which 
requeit  had  ne'ther  afTent  nor  denial. 

The  letter  lay  upon  the  table  no  longer  than  till 
Mrs.  Miller  was  out  of  fight;  for  then  Sophia  opened 
and  read  it. 

This  letter  did  very  little  fervice  to  his  Caufe  ;  for 
it  confifted  of  little  more  than  confelTions  of  his 
own  unv/orthinefs,  and  bitter  lamentations  ofdefpair, 
together  with  the  inoft  folemn  proteftations  of  his 
unalterable  fidelity  to  Sophia,  of  which,  he  faid,  he 
hoped  to  convince  her,  if  he  had  ever  more  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  her  prcfence  ;  and  that 
he  could  account  for  the  letter  to  lady  Bellafton,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  though  it  would  not  entitle  him 
to  her  forgivenefs,  he  hoped  at  leaft  to  obtain  it  from 
her  mercy.  And  concluded  with  vowing,  that  no- 
thing was  ever  lefs  in  his  thoughts  than  to  marry 
lady  Bellafton. 

Though  Sophia  read  the  letter  twice  over  with 
great  attention,  his  meaning  ftill  remained  a  riddle 
to  her  ;  nor  could  her  invention  fuggeft  to  her  any 
means  to  excufe  Jones.  She  certainly  remained  very 
angry  with  him,  though  indeed  lady  Bellafbon  took 
up  fo  much  of  her  refentment,  that  her  gentle  mind 
had  but  little  left  to  beftov/  on  any  other  perfon. 

That  lady  was  mojl  unluckily  to  dine  this  very 
day  with  her  aunt  Weftern,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
they  were  all  three,  by  appointment,  to  go  together 
to  the  opera,  and  thence  to  lady  Thomas  Hatchet's 
drum.  Sophia  would  have  gladly  been  excufed  from 
all,  but  file  would  notdifoblige  her  aunt  j  and  as  to  the 
arts  of  counterfeiting  illnefs,  flie  was  fo  entirely  a 
ftranger  to  them,  tluit  it  never  once  entered  into  her 
head.  When  Ihe  was  dreft,  therefore,  down  fhe  went, 
refolved  to  encounter  all  the  horrors  of  the  dav, 
and  a  moftdifagreeable  one  it  proved  j  for  lady  Bel- 
lafton took  every  opportunity  very  civilly  and  flily 

Vol.  VII.  F  f ■  to 
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to  infult  her  ;  to  all  which  her  deje6bion  of  fpirits 
difabled  her  from  making  any  return  j  and  indeed, 
to  confefs  the  truth,  fhe  was  at  the  very  beft  but  an- 
indifferent  miftrefs  of  repartee. 

Another  misfortune  which  befel  poor  Sophia,  was 
Che  company  of  lord  Fellamar,  whom  flie  met  at  the 
opera,  and  who  attended  her  to  the  drum.  And 
though  both  places  were  too  public  to  admit  of  any 
particularities,  and  flie  was  farther  relieved  by  the 
mufic  at  the  one  place,  and  by  the  cards  at  the  other, 
fhe  could  not  however  enjoy  herfelf  in  his  company  j 
for  there  is  fomething  of  delicacy  in  women,  which 
will  not  fuffer  th«m  to  be  even  cafy  in  the  prefence 
of  a  man  whom  they  know  to  have  pretenfions  to 
them,  which  they  are  difinclined  to  favour. 

Having  in  this  chapter  twice  mentioned  a  drum^ 
a.  word  which  our  pofterity,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
«nderftand  in  the  fenfe  it  is  here  applied,,  we  (hall, 
notwithftanding  our  prefent  hafte,  ftop  a  moment  to 
defcribe  the  entertainment  here  meant,  and  the  rather 
as  we  can  in  a  moment  defcribe  it. 

A  drum  then,  is  an  affembly  of  well- d  re  fled  pcr- 
fons  of  both  fexes,  mofl  of  whom  play  at  cards^ 
and  the  reft  do  nothing  at  all ;  while  the  miftrefs  of 
the  houfe  performs  the  part  of  the  landlady  at  an  inn, 
and  like  the  landlady  of  an  inn  prides  herfelf  in  the 
number  of  lier  guefts,-  though  Ihe  doth  not  always, 
like  her,,  get  any  thing  by  it.,- 

No  wonder  then,  as  fo  much  fpirits  muft  be  re-' 
quired  to  fupport  any  vivacity  in  thefe  fcenes  of  dul- 
ncfs,  that  we  hear  perfons  of  fa&ion  eternally  com- 
plaining of  the  want  of  them  j  a  complaint  confined 
entirely  to  upper  life.  How  infupportabk  muft  we 
imagine  this  round  of  im.pertinehce  to  have  been  to- 
Sophia  at  this  time ;  how  difficult  muft  Ihe  have 
found  it  to  force  the  appearance  of  gaiety  into  her 
.looks,  when  her  mind  diilated  nothing  but  the  ten-- 
dereft  forrow,  and  when  every  thought  was  charged' 
with  tormenting  ideas. 

Night 
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Night  however,  atlaft,  reftored  her  to  her  pillow, 
where  we  will  leave  her  to  Tooth  her  melancholy  at 
ieaft,  though  incapable  we  fear  of  relt,  and  fhail 
purfue  our  hiftory,  which  fomething  whifpers  us^  is 
Jiow  arrived  at  the  eve  of  fome  great  event. 


C  H  A  P.     VII. 

J  patheticfce}u  heiweenA-fr.  A\\\NOVl\\y  a',id  Airs. 'hViYitt. 

R  S.  Miller  had  a  long  difcourfe  with  Mr. 
AUworthy,  at  his  return  from  dinner,  in 
which  flie  acquainted  him  with  Jones's  having  un- 
fortunately loft  all  which  he  was  pleafed  to  beftow  on 
him  at  their  feparation  ;  and  with  the  dintelTes  to 
which  that  lofs  had  fubjeded  him  ;  of  all  which  (he 
had  received  a  full  account  from  the  faitliful  retailer 
Partridge.  She  then  explained  the  obligations  fhe 
had  to  Jones;  not  that  llie  was  entirely  explicit  with 
regard  to  her  daughter ;  for  though  llie  had  the  ut- 
moft  confidence  in  Mr.  AUworthy,  and  though  there 
could  be  no  hopes  of  keeping  an  affair  fecretj  which 
was  unhappily  known  to  more  than  half  a  dozen, 
yet  (lie  could  not  prevail  with  herfelf  to  mention  thofe 
circumftances  which  retlefted  moft  on  the  chaftity 
of  poor  Nancy  ;  but  fmothercd  that  part  of  her  evi- 
dence as  cautiouQy  as  it  llie  had  been  before  ajudge, 
and  the  girl  was  now  on  her  trial  for  the  murder  of 
a  baftard. 

AUworthy  faid,  There  were  few  charaders  fo  ab- 
folutely  vicious  as  not  to  have  the  Ieaft  mixture  of 
good  in  them.  ^  However,*  fays  he,  '  I  cannot 
'  deny  but  that  you  had  fome  obligations  to  the  fel- 

*  low,  bad  as  he  is,  and  I  fhall  therefore  excufe  what 

*  hath  paft  already,  but  muft  infill:  you  never  mention 

*  liis  name  to  me  more  -,  for  I  promife  you,   it  was 

*  upon  the  fuUeft  and  plaincft  evidence  that  I  re- 
'  folved  to  take  tlie  mcafures  I  have  taken.'    '  Well, 

*  Sir,'   fays  flie,  '  I  make  not  the  Ieaft  doubt,   but 

F  f  2  *  time 
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*  time  will  fhew  all  matters  in  their  true  and  natural 

*  colours,  and  that  you  will  be  convinced  this  poor 

*  young  man  deferves  better  of  you  than  fome  other 

*  folks  that  fhall  be  namelefs.' 

*  Madam,'    cries  Allworthy,  a  little  rufBed,  '  I 
'  will  not  hear  any  refle6tions  on  my  nephew  ;  and 

*  if  ever  you  fay  a  w^ord  more  of  that  kind,  I  will 

*  depart  from  your  houfe  that  infbant.     He  is  the 
'  worthieft  and  beil  of  men  -,  and  I  once  more  repeat 

*  it  to  you,  he  hath  carried  his  friendfliip  to  this  man 

*  to  a  blameable  length,  by  too  long  concealing  fa6ls 

*  of  the  blackefb  die.    The  ingratitude  of  the  v/retch 
'  to  this  good  young  man  is  v/hat  I  moft  refent;  for, 

*  Madam,   I  have  the  greateft  reafon  to-  imagine  he 

*  had  laid  a  plot  to  fupplant  my  nephew  in  my  fa- 

*  vour,  and  to  have  difinherited  him/ 

*  I  am  fure.  Sir,'  anfwered  Mrs.  Miller,  a  little 
frightened  (for  though  Mr.  Allworthy  had  the  ut- 
moft  fweetnefs  and  benevolence  in  his  fmiles,  he  had 
great  terror  in  his  frowns),    *  I  fhall  never  fpeak 

<  againft  any  gentleman  you  are  pleafed  to  think 

*  well  of.     I  am  fure,  Sir,  fuch  behaviour  would 

*  very  little  become  me,  efpecialiy  when  the  gentle- 
'  rnan  is  your  nearell  relation  ;   but.  Sir,  you  miuft 

*  not  be  angry  with  me,  you-  mull  not  indeed,  for 

*  my  good  willies  to  this  poor  wretch.     Sure  I  may 

*  call  him  fo  now,  though  once  you  would  have  been 

*  angry  with  me,  if  I  had  fpoke  of  him  with  the 
«  leail  difrefpeft.     How  often  have  I  heard  you  call 

*  him  your  Ion  ?     How  often  have  you  prattled  to- 
'  me  of  him,  with  all  the  fondnefs  of  a  parent  ?" 

<  Nay,  Sir,  I   cannot  forget   the  many  tender  ex- 

<  prelTions,  the  many  good  things  you  have  told  me 

*  of  his  beauty,  and  his  parts,  and  his  virtues  -,   of 

*  his  good-nature  and  generofity. — I  am  lure.  Sir, 

*  I  cannot  forget  them,  for  I  find  them  all   true.- 
«  I  have  experienced  them  in  my  own  caufe.     They 

<  have  preferved  my  family.     You  muft  pardon  my 
«  tears.  Sir,  indeed  you  mull,  when  I  confider  the 

^  cruel 
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•'  cruel  reverfe  of  fortune  which  this  poor  youth,  to 

*  whom  I  am  fo  much  obliged,  hath  fuffcred ;  when 

*  I  conlider  the  lofs  of  your  favour,  which  I  know 
'  he  valued  more  than  his  life,   I  muft,   I  muft  la- 

*  ment  him.     If  you  had  a  dagger  in  your  hand, 

*  ready  to  plunge  into  my  heart,  I  muft  lament  the 
■^  mifery  of  one  whom  you  have  loved,  and  I  fhall 
'  ever  love.' 

AUworthy  was  pretty  much  moved  with  this  fpeech, 
ibut  it  feemed  not  to  be  with  anger;  for  after  a  fhorc 
filence,  taking  Mrs.  Miller  by  the  hand,  he  faid  very 
afFeftionately  to  her :  '  Come,  Madam,  let  us  con- 
'  fider  a  little  about  your  daughter.    I  cannot  blame 

*  you  for  rejoicing  in  a  match  which  promifes  to  be 
^  advantageous  to  her,  but  you  know  this  advan- 
*^  tage,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends  on  the  father's 

*  reconciliation.   I  know  Mr.  Nightingale  very  well, 

*  and  have  formerly  had  concerns  with  him  i  J  will 
'  make  him  a  vifir,  and  endeavour  to  ferve  ^u  in 

*  this  matter.     I  believe  he  is  a  worldly  man  ;  but 

*  as  this  is  an  only  foR,  and  the  thing,  is  now  irretriev- 

*  able,  perhaps  he  may  in  time  be  brought  to  realbn. 

*  I  promife  you  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you.' 

Many  were  the  acknowledgments  which  the  poor 
woman  made  to  AUworthy  for  this  kind  and  gene- 
rous offer,  nor  could  fhe  refrain  from  taking  this 
occafion  again  to  exprefs  her  gratitude  towards  Jones, 

*  to  whom,'  laid  flie,  ^  I  owe  the  opportunity  of 
'  giving  you,  Sir,  this  prefent  trouble.'  AUworthy 
gently  ttopped  her  j  but  he  was  too  good  a  man 
tobc  really  offended  with  the  effetts  of  fo  noble  a 
principle  as  now  aftuated  Mrs.  Miller;  and  indeed, 
had  not  this  new  affair  inflamed  his  former  anger 
againft  Jones,  it  is  poffible  he  might  have  been  a  little 
foftened  towards  him,  by  the  report  of  an  adlion 
which  malice  itfclf  could  not  have  derived  from  an 
evil  motive. 

Mr.  AUworthy  and  Mrs  Miller  had  been  above 

an  hour  together,  when  their  converfition  was  put  an 

F  f  3  end 
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end  to,  by  the  arrival  of  Blifil,  and  another  perfon, 
which  other  pcrlbn  was  no  lefs  than  Mr.  Dowling, 
the  attorney,  who  was  now  become  a  great  favourite 
with  Mr.  Blifil,  and  whom  Mr.  Allworthy,  at  the 
defire  of  his  nephew,  had  made  his  fl:ev/ard  ;  and 
had  likewife  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Weftern, 
from  whom  the  attorney  received  a  promife  of  being 
promoted  to  the  fame  ofhce  upon  the  firft  vacancy ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  was  employed  in  tranfadting 
fome  affairs  which  the  'fquire  then  had  in  London 
in  relation  to  a  mortgage. 

This  was  the  principal  affair  which  then  brought 
Mr.  Dowling  to  town  j  therefore  he  took  the  fame 
opportunity  to  charge  himfelf  with  fome  money  for 
Mr.  Allworthy,  and  to  make  a  report  to  him  of  fome 
other  bufinefs;'  in  all  which,  at  it  was  of  much  too 
dull  a  nature  to  find  any  place  in  this  hillory,  we  will 
leave  the  uncle,  nephew,  and  their  lawyer  concerned| 
and  refort  to  other  matters. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

{Containing  various  matters, 

EFORE  we  return  to  Mr.  Jones,  we  will  take 
one  more  view  of  Sophia. 
Though  that  young  lady  had  brought  her  aunt  intq 
great  goo4  humour  by  thofc  foothing  methods, which 
we  have  before  related,  fhe  had  not  brought  her  in 
the  leail  to  abate  of  her  zeal  for  the  match  with  lord 
Fellamar.  This  zeal  was  now  inflamed  by  lady 
Bellafton,  who  had  told  her  the  preceding  evening, 
that  fne  was  well  fatisfied  from  the  conduft  of  Sophia, 
and  from  her  carriage  to  his  lordihip,  that  all  delays 
would  be  dangerous,  and  that  the  only  way  to  fuc- 
ceed,  was  to  prefs  the  match  forward  with  fuch 
r.ipidity,  that  the  young  lady  fliould  have  no  time  tq 
refieft,  and  be  obliged  to  confent,  while  Ihe  fcarce 
knew  v/hat  ilie  did.     in  which  manner,  flie  faid,  one 

half 
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ihalf  of  the  marriages  among  people  ofcondition  were 
•brought  about.  A  faft  very  probably  true,  and  to 
■whichlfuppofe  is  owing  the  mutual  tendernefs  which 
afterwards  exifts  among  fo  many  happy  couples. 

A  hint  of  the  fame  kind  was  given  by  the  fame 
-lady  to  lord  Fellamar  -,  and  both  thefe  fo  readily  em- 
braced the  advice.,  that  the  very  next  day  was,  at 
Jiis  lordfliip's  requeft,  appointed  by  Mrs.Weflern  for 
^  private  interview  between  the  young  parties.  This 
was  communicated  to  Sophia  by  her  aunt,  and  in- 
fifted  upon  in  fuch  high  terms,  that,  after  having 
urged  every  thing  fhe  poiTibly  could  invent  againft 
it,  without  th€  leaft  effeft,  Hie  at  laft  agreed  to  give 
the  higheft  inftance  of  complaifance which  ajjy  yo.ung 
lady  can  give,  and  confented  to  fee  his  lordiH.ip.. 

As  converiations  of  this  kind  afford  no  gr-eaj:  en- 
tertainment, we  fhall  be  exciifed  from  reciting  th^e 
whole  that  pail  at  this  interview ;  in  which,,  after  his 
lordfhip  had  made  many  declarations  of  the  moft 
pure  and  ard<;nt  paflion,  to  the  filent,  blufhing  So- 
phia; fhe  at  laft  colkfted  all  the  fpirits  fhc  could 
raife,  and  with  a  trembling  low  voice,  faid,  *  My 

*  lord,  you  muft  be  yourfelf  confcious  whether  your 

*  former  behaviour  to  me  hath  been  confiftent  with 
•*  the  profefTions  you  now  make,'  *  Is  there,*  an- 
fwered  he,  '  no  way  by  which  I  can  atone  for  mad- 

*  nefs  ?  what  I  did,  I  am  afraid,  muft  have  too  plain- 

*  ly  convinced  you,  that  the  violence  of  love  had  de- 

*  prived  me  of  my  fenfes.'  *  Indeed,  my  lord,'  faid 
fhe,  '  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  me  a  proof  of  an 

*  affection  which  I  much  rather  willi  to  encourage, 

*  and  to  which  I  ftiould  think  myfelf  more  beholden.' 
'  Name  it.  Madam,'   faid  my  lord,  very  warmly. — 

*  My  lord,'  fays  ftie,  looking  down  upon  her  fan, 
*■  I  know  you  muft  be  fenfible  how  uneafy  this  pre- 

*  tended  paffion  of  yours  hath  made  me.' '  Can 

*  you  be  fo  cruel  to  call  it  pretended  ?'    fays  he. 

*  Yes,  my  lord,'  anfwcred  Sophia,  '  all  profeffions 
*■  of  love  to  thofe  whoni  we  perfccutc,  are  moft  in- 

F  f  4  *  fulting 
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*  fulting  pretences.     This  purfuit  of  yours  is  to  me 

*  a  moft  cruel  perfecution  ;  niiy,  it  is  taking  a  moft 
<  ungenerous  advantage  of  my  unhappy  fituation.* 

*  Moll  lovely,  mofl  adorable  charmer,  do  not  ac- 

*  cufe  me,'  cries  he,  ^  of  taking  an  ungenerous  ad- 

*  vantage,  v/hile  I  have  no  thoughts   but  what  are 

*  directed  to  your  honour  and  intereft,  and  while  I 

*  have  no  view,  no  hope,  no  ambition,  but  to  throw 

*  myfelf,  honour,  fortune,  every  thing  at  your  feet.' 

*  My  lord,'  fays  fhe,  *  it  is  that  fortune,  and  thofe 

*  honours,  which  gaye  you  the  advantage  of  which 

*  I  complain.     Thefe  are  the  charms  which  have  fe- 

*  duced  my  relations,  but  to  me  they  are  things  in- 
'  different.    If  your  lordfhip  will  merit  my  gratitude, 

*  there  is  but  one  way.' '  Pardon  me,  divine 

*  creature,'  faid  he,  there  can  be  none.     All  I  can 

*  do  for  you  is  fo  much  your  due,  and  v/ill  give  me 
'  fo  much  pleafure,  that  there  is  no  room  for  your 

*  gratitude.' — '  Indeed,    my   lord,'     anfwered  Ihe, 

*  you  may  obtain  my  gratitude,  my  good  opinion, 
'  every  kind  thought  and  willi  which  it  is   ia   my 

*  power  to  beftow  j  nay,  you  m.iiy  obtain  them  with 
'  eafe  ;  for  fure  to  a  generous  mind  it  muft  be  eafy 
'  to  grant  my  requeft.  Let  me  befeech  you  then, 
'  to  ceafe  a  purfuit,  in  which  you  can  never  have 

*  any  fuccefs..    For  your  own  fake  as  well  as  mine, 

*  I  entreat  this  favour  ;    for  fure  you  are  too  nobi? 

*  to   have   any  pleafure  in  tormenting  an  unhappy 

*  creature.     "What  can  your  lordfhip  propofe   but 

*  uneafincfs  to  yourfelf,  by  a  perfeyerance,  which, 

*  upon  my  honour,  uporl  my  foul,  cannot,  fhall  not 

*  prevail  vvith  me,  whatever  diftreiles  you  may  drive 
^  me  to.'  Kcre  my  lord  fetched  a  deep  figh,  and 
then  faid, — *  Is  it  then,  Madam,   that  I  am  fo  un- 

*  happy  to  be  the  obie6l  of  your  dillike  and  fcorn ; 

*  of.will  you  pardon  me  if  I  fufpeifl  there  is  fome 
'  other  ?'— Here  he  hefitated,  and  Sophia  anfwered 
With  fome  fpirit,  '  My  lord,  I|hall  not  be  accountable 

*  to  you  for  the   reafons  of  my   condu6l.      I  aqi 

"    '  obligecj 
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'  obliged  to  your  lordfhip  for  the  generous  offer 
'  you  have  made  ;  I  own  it  is  beyond  either  my 
'  deferts  or  expeftations ;  yet  I  hope,  my  lord,  you 
'  will  not  infill  on  my  reafons,  when  I   declare  I 

*  cannot  accept  it.'  Lord  Fellamar  returned  much 
to  this,  which  we  do  not  perfedly  underftand,  and' 
perhaps  it  could  not  all  be  flriftiy  reconciled  either 
to  fenfe  or  grammar  j  but  he  concluded  his  ranting 
ipeech  with  faying,  '  That  if  fhe  had  pre-engaged 
f  herfelf  to   any   gentleman,    however  unhappy   ic 

*  would  make  him,  he  iliould  think  himfelf  bound 
'  in  honour  to  defift.'  Perhaps  my  lord  laid  too 
much  emphafis  on  the  v;ord  gentleman  ;  for  we  can- 
not elfe  well  account  for  the  indignation  with  which 
he  infpired Sophia,  who,  in  her  anfwer,  feemed  great- 
ly to  refent  fome  affront  he  had  given  her. 

While  flie  was  fpeaking,  with  her  voice  more  raifed 
than  ufual,  Mrs.  Weftern  came  into  the  room,  the 
fire  glaring  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  flames  burfting 
from  her  ey»s.     '  I    am  afhamed,'  fays  fhe,  '  my 

*  lord,  of  the  reception  which  you  have  met  with. 
'  I  affure  your  lordfhip  we  are  all  fenfible  of  the 
'  honour  done  us ;  and  I  mufl  tell  you,  Mifs  Weftern, 

*  the  family  expecls  a  different  behaviour  from  you.* 
Here  my  lord  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  young 
lady,  but  to  no  purpofe  s  the  aunt  proceeded  till 
Sophia  pulled  out  her  handkerchief,  threw  herfelf 
into  a  chair,  and  burft  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears. 

The  remainder  of  the  converfation  between  Mrs. 
Weftern  and  his  lordfliip,  till  the  latter  withdrew, 
confifted  of  bitter  lamentations  on  his  fide,  and  on 
hers  of  the  ftrongeft  affurances  that  her  niece  fhould 
and  would  confent  to  all  he  wifhed.     *  Indeed,  my 

*  lord,'  lays  flie,  *  the  girl  hath  had  a  foolilh  edu- 

*  cation,  neither  adapted  to  her  fortune  nor  her  fa- 

*  mily.    Her  father,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  is  to  blame 

*  for  every  thing.       The   girl   liath  filly   country 

*  notions  of  bafhfulncfs.     Nothing  clfe,  my  lord, 
f  upon  my  honour^  I  am  convinced  ilie  hath  a  good 

'  undcr-i 
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'  underftanding  at  the  bottom,  and  will  be  brought 
'  to  reafon.' 

This  lafl  fpeech  was  made  in  the  abfence  of  So- 
phia ;  for  fhe  had  fome  rime  before  left  the  room, 
with  more  appearance  of  paffion  than  ihe  had  ever 
jfhcwn  on  any  occafion  ;  and  now  his  lordfhip,  after 
many  exprefllons  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Weftern,  many 
ardent  profelfions  of  padion  which  nothing  could 
conquer,  and  many  affurances  of  perfeverance,  which 
Mrs.  Weftern  highly  encouraged,  took  his  leave  for 
this  time. 

Before  we  relate  what  now  paffed  between  Mrs. 
Weftern  and  Sophia,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
an  unfortunate  accident  which  had  happened,  and 
which  had  occafioned  the  return  of  Mrs.  Weftern 
with  fo  much  fury,  as  we  have  feen. 

The  reader  then  muft  know,  that  the  maid  who 
at  prefent  attended  on  Sophia,  was  recommended 
by  lady  Bellafton,  with  whom  flie  had  lived  for  fome 
time  in  the  capacity  of  a  comb-brufh;  fhe  was  a  very 
fenfibie  girl,  and  had  received  the  ftricteftinftruftions 
to  watch  her  young  lady  very  carefully.  Thefe  in- 
ftruclions,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  v/ere  communicated 
to  her  by  Mrs.  Honour,  into  whole  favour  lady  Bel- 
lafton had  nowfo  ingratiated  herfelf,  that  the  violent 
affeftion  vv^hich  the  good  waiting-woman  had  for- 
merly borne  to  Sophia,  was  entirely  obliterated  by 
that  great  attachment  which  fhe  had  to  her  new 
miftrefs- 

Now  when  Mrs.  Miller  was  departed,  Betty  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  girl),  returning  to  her 
young  lady,  found  her  very  attentively  engaged  in 
reading  a  long  letter,  and  the  viftble  emotions  which 
fhe  betrayed  on  that  occafion,  might  have  well  ac- 
counted for  fome  fufpicions  which  the  girl  enter- 
tained ;  but  indeed  they  had  yet  a  ftronger  founda- 
tion, for  flie  had  overheard  the  whole  fcene  which 
pafled  between  Sophia  and  Mrs,  Miller. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.Weftern  was  acquainted  with  all  this  matter 
by  Betty,  who,  after  receiving  many  commendations, 
and  fome  rewards  for  her  fidelity,  was  ordered,  that 
if  the  woman  who  brought  the  letter,  came  again, 
Ihe  Ihould  introduce  her  to  Mrs.  Weftern  hcrfelf. 

Unluckily  Mrs.  Miller  returned  at  the  very  time 
when  Sophia  was  engaged  with  his  lordfliip.  Betty, 
according  to  order,  fent  her  direftly  to  the  aunt ; 
who  being  miftrefs  of  fo  many  circumilances  relating 
to  what  had  paffed  the  day  before,  eafily  impofed 
upon  the  poor  woman  to  believe  that  Sophia  had 
communicated  the  whole  affair;  and  fo  pumped 
every  thing  out  of  her  which  llie  knew,  relating 
to  the  letter,  and  relating  to  Jones. 

This  poor  creature  might  indeed  be  called  fimpli- 
city  itfelt".  She  was  one  of  that  order  of  mortals, 
who  are  apt  to  believe  every  thing  which  is  laid  to 
them  ;  to  whom  nature  hath  neither  indulged  the 
pfFenfive  nor  dcfenfive  weapons  of  deceit,  and  who 
are  confequently  liable  to  be  impol'ed  upon  by  any 
one,  who  will  only  be  at  the  expence  of  a  little 
falfehood  for  that  purpofc.  Mrs.  Weflern  having 
drained  Mrs.  Miller  of  all  fhe  knew,  which  indeed 
Twas  but  little,  but  which  was  fufficient  to  make  the 
aunt  fufpeft  a  great  deal,  difmiffed  her  with  aifur- 
ances  that  Sophia  would  not  fee  her,  that  {he  would 
fend  no  anfwer  to  the  letter,  nor  ever  receive  an- 
other j  nor  did  fhe  luffer  her  to  depart  without  a 
handfome  le6lure  on  the  merits  of  an  office,  to  which 
file  could  afford  no  better  name  than  that  of  pro- 

curefs. This  difcovery  had  greatly  difcompofed 

her  temper,  when  coming  into  the  apartment  next 
to  that  in  which  the  lovers  were,  fhe  overheard  So- 
phia very  warmly  protefling  againfl  his  lordlhip's 
addreffes.  At  which  the  r^ge  already  kindled,  burfV 
forth,  and  (he  ruflied  in  ujwn  her  niece  in  a  moll 
furious  manner,  as  we  have  already  defcribed,  to- 
gether with  what  paft  at  that  time  till  his  lordfhip's 
sieparture. 

<jl  No 
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No  fooncr  was  lord  Fellamar  gone,  than  Mrs. 
Weftern  returned  to  Sophia,  whom  fhe  upbraided 
in  the  moft  bitter  terms,  for  the  ill  ufe  Ihe  had  made 
of  the  confidence  repofed  in  her ;  and  for  her  trea- 
chery in  converfing  with  a  man  with  whom  Ihe  had 
offered  but  the  day  before  to  bind  herfelf  in  the  moft 
folemn  oath,  never  more  to  have  any  converfation. 
Sophia  protefted  ftie  had  maintained  no  fuch  con- 
verfation. '  Hov/,  how !  Mifs  Weftern,'  faid  the 
aunt,  *  will  you  deny  your  receiving  a  letter  from 

*  him  yefterday  ?'  *  A  letter.  Madam!'  anfv/ered 
Sophia,  fomewhat  furprized.  *  It  is  not  very  well 
^  bred,  Mifs,'  replies  the  aunt,  '  to  repeat  my  words. 

*  I  fay  a  letter,  and  I  infift  upon  your  {hewing  it  me 
'  immediately,'   '  I  fcorn  a  lie.  Madam,'  faid  Sophia, 

*  I  did  receive  a  letter,  but  it  was  without  my  defire, 

*  and  indeed  I  may  fay  againfh  my  confent.'  '  Indeed, 
'  indeed,   Mifs,'   cries  the  aunt,  *  you  ought  to  be 

*  afhamedof  ov/ning  you  had  received  it  at  all ;   but 

*  where  is  the  letter  ?  for  I  will  fee  it.' 

To  this  peremptory  demand,  Sophia  paufed  fome 
time  before  ihe  returned  an  anfwer ;  and  at  laft  only 
excufcd  herfelf  by  declaring  fhe  had  not  the  letter 
in  her  pocket,  which  was  indeed  true  ;  upon  which 
her  aunt  lofmg  all  manner  of  patience,  afked  her 
niece  this  fliort  queftion,  whether  fhe  would  refolve 
to  marry  lord  Fellamar,  or  no  ?  to  which  fhe  received 
the  ftrongeft  negative.  Mrs.  Weftern  then  replied 
with  an  oath,  or  fomething  very 'like  one,  that  fhe 
would  early  the  next  morning  deliver  her  back  into 
her  father's  hand. 

Sophia  then  began  to  reafon  v/ith  her  aunt  in  the 
following  manner:   'Why,  Madam,  muft  I  of  ne- 

*  ceflity  be  forced  to  marry  at  ail  ?  Confider  how 
'  cruel  you  would  have  thought  it  in  your  own  cafe, 

*  and  how  much  kinder  your  parents  were  in  leav- 

*  ing  you  to  your  libeity.     What  have  I  done  to  for- 

*  feit  this  liberty  ?    I  will  never  niarry  contrary  to 

*  my  father's  confent,  nor  without  afking  yours — — 

*  And 
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*  And  when  I  afk  the  confent  of  either  improperly, 

*  it  will   be  then  time  enough  to  force  Ibme  other 

*  marriage  upon  me.'  '  Can  I  bear  to  hear  this/ 
cries  Mrs.  Weftern,   *  from  a  girl  who  hath  now  a 

*  letter  from  a  murderer  in  her  pocket  ?'     *  I  have 

*  no  fuch  letter,  I  promife  you/  anfwered  Sophia; 
'  and  if  he  be  a  murderer,  he  will  foon  be  in  no 
'  condition  to   give  you  any  further  difturbance.' 

*  How,  Mifs  Weftern,'  laid  the  aunt,  '  have  you 
'  the  affurance  to  Ipeak  of  him  in  this  manner,  to 

*  own  your  affection  for  fuch  a  villain  to  my  face  !' 
'  Sure,  Madam,'  faid  Sophia,  *  you  put  a  very 
'  ftrange  conftru6lion   on   my  words.*      *  Indeed, 

*  Mifs  Weftern,'  cries  the  lady,  *  I  fhall  not  bear 
'  this  ufage ;    you  have  learnt  of  your  father  this 

*  manner  of  treating  me ;  he  hath  taught  you  to 

*  give  me  the  lie.     He  hath  totally  ruined  you  by 

*  his  falfe  fyftem  of  education ;  and  pleafe  hearven 
'  he  fhall  have  the  comfort  of  its  fruits  j  for  once 

*  more  I  declare  to  you,  that  to-morrow  morning  I 

*  will  carry  you  back.    I  will  withdraw  all  my  forces 

*  from  the  field,   and  remain  henceforth,  like  the 

*  wife  king  of  Pruflia,  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  neutrality, 

*  You   are  both  too  wife  to  be  regulated  by  my 

*  meafures ;  fo  prepare  yourfelf,  for  to-morrow  morn- 
'  ing  you  fhall  evacuate  this  houfe.' 

Sophia  remonftrated  all  fhe  could  ;  but  her  aunt 
was  deaf  to  all  flie  faid.  In  this  refolution  therefore 
we  muft  at  prefent  leave  her,  as  there  feem  to  be  no 
hopes  of  bringing  her  to  change  it. 

C  H  A  t>.     IX. 

fVhat  happened  to  Mr.  Jones  ///  the  pri/on. 

MR.  Jones  paft  above  twenty-four  melancholy 
hours  by  liimfelf,  unlefs  wlien  relieved  by  the 
company  of  Partridge,  before  Mr.  Nightingale  re- 
turned i  not  that  this  wortliy  young  man  had  de- 

fcrtcd 
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ferted  or  forgot  his  friend  -,  for  indeed,  he  had  been 
much  the  grcaLefc  part  of  the  time  employed  in  his 
fervice. 

He  had  heard  upon  enquiry,  that  the  only  perfons 
who  had  feen  the  beginning  of  the  unfortunate  ren- 
counter, were  a  crew  belonging  to  a  man  of  war, 
which  then  lay  atDeptford.  To  Deptford  therefore 
he  went  in  fearch  of  this  crew,  where  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  men  he  fought  after,  were  all  gone 
aihore.  He  then  traced  them  from  place  to  place, 
till  at  lad  he  found  two  of  them  drinking  together, 
with  a  third  perfon,  at  a  hedge-tavern,  near  Al- 
derfgate. 

Nightingale  defired  to  fpeak  with  Jones  by  him- 
felf(  for  Partridge  was  in  the  room  when  he  came  in). 
As  foon  as  they  were  alone.  Nightingale  taking 
Jones  by  the  hand,  cried,  *  Come,  my  brave  friend, 
'  be  not  too  much  dejefted  at  what  I  am  going  to 

*  tell  you 1  am  forry  I  am  the  meflenger  of  bad 

'  news ;    but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you.'     *  I 

*  guefs  already  what  that  bad  news  is,'  cries  Jones. 

*  The  poor  gentleman  then   is  dead.' •*  I  hope 

'  not,'  anfwered  Nightingale.     *  He  was  alive  this 

*  morning  ;    though  I  will  not  flatter  you  ;    I  fear 
'  from  the  accounts  I  could  get,  that  his  wound  is 

*  mortal.     But  if  the  affair  be  exaftly  as  you  told  it, 

*  your  own  remorfe  would  be  all  you  have  realbn  to 

*  apprehend,  let  what  would  happen  j    but  forgive 

*  me,  my  dear  Tom,  if  I  entreat  you   to  make  the 
'  worfl:  of  your  ftory  to  your  friends.    If  you  difguife 

*  any  thing  to  us,   you  will  only  be  an  enemy  to 

*  yourfelf. 

*  AVhat  reafon,  my  dear  Jack,  have  I  ever  given 

*  you,'  faid  Jones,  *  to  flab  me  with  lb  cruel  a  fuf- 

*  picion  ?'  Have  patience,'  cries  Nightingale,  *  and 
«  I  will  tell  you  all.     After  the  moft  diligent  enquiry 

*  I  could  make,  I  at  laft  met  with  two  of  the  fellows 

*  who  were  prefent  at  this  unhappy  accident,  and  I 

*  am  lorry  to  fay,  they  do  not  relate  the  ftory  fo 

*  much 
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'  much  in  your  favour  as  you  yourfelf  have  told  it.' 
'  Why,  what  do  they  fay  ?'    cries  Jones,  ^  Indeed 

*  what  I  am  forry  to  repeat,  as  I  am  afraid  of  the 
'  confequence  of  it  to  you.  They  fay,  that  they  were 

*  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  overhear  any  words  that 

*  pafled  between  you ;  but  they  both  agree  that  the 

*  firft  blow  was  given  by  you.'  '  Then,  upon  my 
'  foul,'  anfwcred  Jones,   '  they  injure  me.     He  not 

*  only  ftruck  me  firft,  but  ftruck  me  without  the  leaft 

*  provocation.  What  fhould  induce  thofe  villains  to 
'  accufe  me  falfely  ?'  *^  Nay,  that  I  cannot  guefs,'  faid 
Nightingale,  *^  and  if  you  yourfelf,  and  I,  v/ho  am  fo 

*  heartily  your  friend,  cannot  conceive  a  reafon  why 
'  they  fhould  belie  you,  what  reafon  will  an  indiffe- 

*  rent  court  of  juftice  be  able  to  aflign,  why  they 

*  fliould  not  believe  them  ?    I  repeated  the  quellion 

*  to  them  feveral  times,  and  fo  did  another  gentle- 

*  man  who  was  prefent,  who,  I   believe,   is  a  fea- 

*  faring  man,  and  who  really  acted  a  very  friendly 

*  part  by  you  ;   for  he  begged  them  often  to  con- 

*  fider,  that  there  was  the  life  of  a  man  in  the  cafe  ; 

*  and  afl-ccd  them  over  and  over,  if  they  were  certain ; 

*  to  which  they  both  anfwered,  that  they  were,  and 

*  would   abide  by  their  evidence  upon  oath.     For 

*  heaven's  fake,  my  dear  friend>  recoUefc  yourfelf; 
'  for  if  this  iliould  appear  to  be  the  faft,   it  will  be 

*  your  bufmefs  to  think  in  time  of  making  the  beft 

*  oi   your  intereft'.     I   would  not  lliock  you  -,    but 

*  you  know,  I  believe,  the  feverity  of  the  law,  what- 

*  ever  verbal  provocations  may  have  been  given  you.*^ 

*  Alas!  my  friend,'  cries  Jones,  *  what  intereft  hath 
^  fuch  a  wretch  as  I  ?  Bcfides,  do  you  think  I  would 

*  even  wifh  to  live  with  tiie  reputation  of  a  mur- 

*  derer  ?  If  I  had  any  friends  (as  alas  !  I  have  none)^ 

*  could  I  ha,ve  the  confidence  to  folicit  them  to  fpeak 

*  in  the  behalf  of  a  man  condemned  for  the  blackeft 

*  crime  in  human  nature  ?  Believe  me,    I  have  no 

*  fuch  hopei    but  I  have  fome  reliance  on  a  throne 

*  ftill 
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*  ftill  greatly  fuperior  j    which  will,   I  am  certain^ 

*  afford  me  all  the  prote6lion  I  merit/ 

He  then  concluded  with  many  folemn  and  vehe- 
ment proteftations  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  at  firft 
aflerted. 

The  faith  of  Nightingale  was  now  again  ftag- 
gered,  and  began  to  incline  to  credit  his  friend,  when 
Mrs.  Miller  appeared,  and  made  a  forrowful  report 
of  the  fuccefs  of  her  embaffy  j  which  when  Jones 
had  heard,  he  cried  out  moft  heroically,   *  Well, 

*  my  friend,  I  am  now  indifferent  as  to  what  fhall 
'  happen,  at  lead  with  regard  to  my  life  j  and  if  it 
'  be  the  will  of  heaven  that  I  fhall  make  an  atone- 

*  ment  with  that  for  the  blood  I  have  fpilt,  I  hope 

*  the  Divine  Goodnefs  will  one  day  fuffer  my  honour 

*  to  be  cleared,  and  that  the  words  of  a  dying  man, 

*  at  leaft,  will  be  believed,  fo  far  as  to  juftify  his 
'  character.' 

A  very  mournful  fcene  now  paft  between  the  pri- 
foner  and  his  friends,  at  which,  as  few  readers  would 
have  been  pleafed  to  be  prefent,  fo  few,  I  believe, 
will  defire  to  hear  it  particularly  related.  We  will, 
therefore,  pafs  on  to  the  entrance  of  the  turnkey, 
^vho  acquainted  Jones,  that  there  was  a  lady  without 
who  defired  to  fpeak  with  him,  when  he  v/as  at  lei- 
fure. 

Jones  declared  his  furprize  at  this  meffage.  He 
faid,    *  He  knew  no  lady  in  the  world  whom  he 

*  could  poffibly  expedt  to  fee  there.*  However,  as 
he  faw  no  reafon  to  decline  feeing  any  perfon,  Mrs. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Nightingale  prefently  took  their 
leave,  and  he  gave  orders  to  have  the  lady  admitted. 

If  Jones  was  furprized  at  the  news  of  a  vifit  from 
a  lady,  how  greatly  was  he  aftonifhed  when  he  difco- 
veredthis  lady  to  be  no  other  than  Mrs, Waters!  In 
this  aftonifhment  then  we  fliall  leave  him  a  while,  in 
order  to  cure  the  furprize  of  the  reader,  who  will 
likewife,  probably,  not  a  little  wonder  at  the  arrival 
of  this  lady. 

Who 
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Who  this  Mrs.  Waters  was,  the  reader  pretty  well 
knows;  what  fhe  was,  he  mull  be  perfedlly  fatisfied. 
He  will  therefore  be  pleafed  to  remember,  that  this 
lady  departed  from  Upton  in  the  fame  coach  with 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  other  Irifh  gentleman,  and 
in  their  company  travelled  to  Bath. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  ofBce  in  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  at  that  time  vacant,  namely,  that  of  a 
wife;  for  the  lady  who  had  lately  filled  that  office  had 
refigned,  or  at  leall  deferted  her  duty.  Mr.  Fitzpa- 
trick therefore  having  thoroughly  examined  Mrs. 
Waters  on  the  road,  found  her  extremely  fit  for  the 
place,  which,  on  their  arrival  at  Bath,  he  prefentiy 
conferred  upon  her,  and  fnGy  without  any  fcruple,  ac- 
cepted. As  hufband  and  wife  this  gentleman  and 
lady  continued  together  all  the  time  they  ftayed  at 
Bath,  and  as  hufband  and  wife  they  arrived  together 
in  town. 

Whether  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  fo  wife  a  man  as  nee 
to  part  with  one  good  thing  till  he  had  fccured  an- 
other, which  he  had  at  prefent  only  a  profpeCl;  of 
regaining;  or  whether  Mrs.  Waters  had  fo  well 
difcharged  her  office,  that  he  intended  ftill  to  retain 
her  as  principal,  and  to  make  his  wife  (as  is  often  the 
cafe)  only  her  deputy,  I  will  not  fay;  but  certain  it 
is,  he  never  mentioned  his  wife  to  her,  never  com- 
municated to  her  the  letter  given  him  by  Mrs.  Wef- 
tern,  nor  ever  once  hinted  his  purpofe  of  repofTeiTing 
his  v/ife ;  much  lefs  did  he  ever  mention  the  name  of 
Jones.  For  though  he  intended  to  fight  with  him 
wherever  he  met  him,  he  did  not  imitate  thofc  pru- 
dent perfons  who  think  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  fiftcr,  or 
fometimes  a  v;hole  family,  the  fafeft  feconds  on  thefe 
occafions.  The  firll  account  therefore  which  flie  had 
of  all  this,  was  delivered  to  her  from  his  lips,  after 
he  was  brought  home  from  the  tavern  where  liis 
wound  had  been  dreft. 

As  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  however,  had  not  the  clcarefl 

way  of  telling  a  ftory  at  any  time,  and  was  now. 

Vol.  VII.  G  g  perhaps. 
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perhaps,  a  little  more  confufed  than  ufual,  it  was 
lometime  before  fhe  diicoveied  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  given  him  this  wound  was  the  very  fanie 
perfon  from  whom  her  heart  had  received  a  wound, 
which,  though  not  of  a  mortal  kind,  was  yet  fo  deep 
that  it  had  left  a  confiderable  fear  behind  it.  But  no 
fooner  was  flie  acquainted  that  Mr.  Jones  himfelfwas 
the  man  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Gatehoufe 
for  this  fuppofed  murder,  than  Ihe  took  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  committing  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  the  care 
of  his  nurfe,  and  haftened  av/ay  to  vifit  the  con- 
queror. 

She  now  entered  the  room  with  an  air  of  gaiety, 
which  received  an  immediate  check  from  the  melan- 
choly afpecl  of  poor  Jones,  who  ftarted  and  blefTed 
himfelf  when  he  faw  her.     Upon  which  fhe  laid, 

*  Nay,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  furprize  ;  I  believe 
'  you  did  not  expeft  to  fee  me ;  for  few  gentlemen 

*  are  troubled  here  w^ith  vifits  from  any  lady,  unlefs 

*  a  wife.    You  fee  the  power  you  have  over  me,  Mr. 

*  Jones.  Indeed,  I  little  thought  when  we  parted 
'  at  Upton,  that  our  next  meeting  would  have  been 

*  in  fuch  a  place.'     '  Indeed,  Madam,'  fays  Jones, 

*  I  muft  look  upon  this  vifit  as  kind  -,  few  will  follovv^ 

*  the  miferable,  efpecially to  fuchdifmal  habitations,' 

*  I  proteft,  Mr.  Jones,'  fays  fhe,  *  I  can  hardly  per- 

*  fuade  myfelf  you  are  the  fame  agreeable  fellov/  I 
'  faw  at  Upton.    Why,  your  face  is  more  miferable 

*  than  any  dungeon  in  the  univerfe.     What  can  be 

*  the  matter  with  you  V  *  I  thought,  Madam^'  faid 
Jones,  '  as  you  knew  of  my  being  here,  you  knew 

*  the  unhappy  reafon.'    ^  Pugh,'  fays  fhe,  ^  you  have 

*  pinked  a  man  in  a  duel,  that's  all.'  Jones  exprefl 
fome  indignation  at  this  levity,  and  fpoke  with  the 
utmoll  contrition  for  what  had  happened.  To  which 
Die   anfwered,  *  Well  then,  Sir,  if  you  take  it  fo 

*  much  to  heart,  I  v/iU  relieve  you  j  the  gentleman 
'  is  not  dead ;  and,   I  am  pretty  confident,  is  in  no 

*  danger  of  dying.     The  furgeon  indeed  tvho  firft 

*  dreffed 
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*  drefled  him  was  ayoungfellov/,  andfeemeddenrous 

*  of  reprelenting  his  cale  to  be  as  bad  as  pofTible, 

*  that  he  might  have  the  m.ore  honour  from  curing 
^  him  ;   but  the  king's  furgeon  hath  feen  him  fmce, 

*  and  lays,  tinlefs  from  a  fever,  of  v/hich  there  are 
*■  at  preient  no  fymptoms,  he  apprehends  not  the 
^  leait  danger  of  life.'  Jones  Ihewed  great  fatisfac- 
tioii  in  his  countenance  at  this  report;  upon  which 
flie  afhrmed  the  truth  of  it,  adding,    <  By  the  moft 

*  extraordinary  accident  in  the  world  I  lodge  at  the 

*  fame  houfe ;  and  hare  fden  the  gentleman ;  and  I 
'^  promife  you  he  doth  you  juflice,  and  fays,  What- 
^  ever  be  the  cenfequence,  that  he  was  entirely  the 

*  aggreffor,  and  that  you  v/as  not  in  the  Icail  to 

*  blame.' 

Jones  expreffed  the  litmofl  fatisfaclion  at  the  ac- 
count which  Mrs.  Waters  brought  him.  He  then 
informed  her  of  many  things  which  fhe  y/ell  knew 
before,  as  who  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was,  tlie  occafion  of 
his  refentment,  &c.  He  likewife  told  her  feveral 
facts  of  which  fhe  was  ignorant,  as  the  adventure  of 
the  muff,  and  other  particulars,  concealing  only  the 
name  of  Sophia.  He  then  lamented  the  follies  and 
vices  of  which  he  had  been  guilty ;  every  one  of 
which,  he  faid,  had  been  attended  with  fuch  ill  con- 
fequences,  that  he  Hiould  be  Unpardonable  if  he  did 
not  take  warning,  and  quit  thofe  vicious  courfes  for 
the  future.  He  laftly  concluded  with  alluring  her 
bf  his  refolution  to  fin  no  more,  left  a  v/orfe  thing 
fhould  happen  to  him. 

Mrs.  Waters  with  great  pleafantry  ridiculed  all 
this,  as  the  effedts  of  low  fpirits  and  confinement. 
She  repeated  fomc  witticifms  about  the  devil  when 
he  was  fick,  and  told  him,  *  She  doubted  not  but 

*  fhortly  to  fee  him  at  liberty,  and  as  lively  a  fellow 
'  as  ever;   and  then,'  fays  fne,  '  I  don't  queftion  but 

*  your  confcience  will  be  fafely  delivered  of  all  thefe 

*  qualms  that  it  is  now  fo  fick  in  breeding.' 

G  g  a  NJanv 
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Many  more  things  of  this  kind  flie  uttered,  fome- 
of  which  it  would  do  her  no  great  honour,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome  readers,  to  remember ;  nor  are  wc 
quite  certain  but  that  thx  anfwers  made  by  Jone.v 
would  be  treated  with  ridicule  by  others.  We  fhall 
therefore  fupprefs  the  reft  of  this  converfation,  and 
only  obferve,  that  it  ended  at  laft  with  perfe6t  inno- 
cence, and  much  more  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  Jones 
than  of  the  lady ;  for  the  former  v/as  greatly  tranf- 
ported  with  the  news  fne  had  brought  him ;  but 
the  latter  v/as  not  altogether  fo  pleafed  with  the  peni- 
tential behaviour  of  a  man,,  v/hom  fne  had,  at  her  liril 
in-terview,  conceived  a  very  different  opinion  of  from 
what  fhe  now  entertained  of  him.. 

Thus  the  melancholy  occafioned  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Nightingale  was  pretty  well  effaced  j  but  the 
dejeftion  into  which'  Mrs.  Miller  had  thrown  him 
fcill  continued.  The  account  llie  gave,  fo  well  tallied 
with  the  words  of  Sophia  herfelf  in  her  letter,  that 
he  made  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  fhe  had  difclofed 
his  letter  to  her  aunt,  and  had  taken  a  fixed  refolu- 
tion  to  abandon  him.  The  torments  this  thought 
gave  him.,  were  to  be  equalled  only  by  a  piece  of 
news  which  fortune  yet  had  in  fbore  for  him,  and 
which  we  ihali  communicate  in  the  fecond  chapter 
af  the  enfuing  book. 
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'Ccntaining  al out  fix  days, 

CHAP.     L 

u^  farced  to  the  Reader. 

T  "JT  7  E  are  now,  reader,  arrived  at  the  lafl  ftagc 
V  V  of  our  long  journey.  As  we  have  therefore 
travelled  together  through  fo  many  pages,  let  us 
behave  to  one  another  like  fellow -travellers  in  aftage- 
coach,  who  have  paffed  feveral  days  in  the  company 
of  each  other;  and  who,  notwithftanding  any  bicker- 
ings or  little  animofities  which  may  have  occurred  on 
the  road,  generally  make  all  up  at  lad,  and  mount, 
for  the  lafl  time,  into  their  vehicle  with  chcerfulnefs 
and  good-humour  ;  fince  after  this  one  ftage,  it  may 
poffibly  happen  to  us,  as  it  commonly  happens  to 
them,  never  to  meet  more. 

As  I  have  here  taken  up  this  fimile,  give  me  leave 
to  carry  it  a  little  farther.    I  intend  then  in  this  lall 

G  g  3  book 
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book  to  imitate  the  good  company  I  have  mentioned 
in  their  laft  journey.     Now  it  is  well  known,  that . 
all  jokes  and  raillery  are  at  this  tim.e  laid  afide ; 
whatever  characters  any  of  the  pafTengers  have  for 
the  jefl-fake  perfonated  on  the  road,  are  now  thrown 
off,  and  the  converfation  is  ufually  plain  and  ferious. 
In  the  fame  manner,    if  I  have  now  and  then,   in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  indulged  any  pleafantry  for 
thy  entertainment,  1  Ihall  here  lay  it  down.     The 
variety  of  matter,   indeed,  v/hich  1  fhali  be  obliged 
to  cram  into  this  book,  will  afibrd  no  room  for  any 
of  thofe  ludicrous  obfervations  which  I  have  elfe- 
v/nere  made,   aud  which  nriy  fornetimes,  perhaps, 
have  prevented  thee  from  taking  a  nap  when  ic  was 
beginning  to  ileal  upon  thee.    In  this  laft  book  thou 
wilt  find  nothing  (or  at  moft  very  little)  of  that 
nature.  All  will  be  plain  narrative  only;  and,  indeedj 
when  thou  haft  perufed  the  many  great  events  which 
this  book  will  produce,  thou  wilt  think  the  number 
cf  pages  contained  in  it,  fcarce  fufticient  to  tell  the 
{lory. 

x\nd  noAv,  m.y  friend,  I  take  this  opportunity  (as 
I  fhali  have  no  other)  of  heartily  v/ilhing  thee  well. 
If  I  have  been  an  entertaining  comipanion  to  thee, 
I  proniife  thee  it  is  what  I  have  defired.     If  in  any 
thing  I  have  offended,  it  was  really  v/ithout  any  in- 
tention.    Some  things  perhaps  here  faid  may  have 
hit  thee  or  thy  friends ;  but  I  do  moft  folemnly  de- 
clare they  were  not  pointed  at  thee  or  them.     I 
queftion  not  but  thou  haft  been  told,  among  other 
ftories  of  me,  that  thou  waft  to  travel  with  a  very 
fcurrilous  fellow;  but  whoever  told  thee  fo,  did  me 
an  injury.     No  man  detefts  and  defpifes  fcurriiity 
more  than  myfelf ;   nor  hath  any  man  more  realon ; 
for  none  hath  ever  been  treated  with  more  :  and  what 
is  a  very  fevere  fate,  I  have  had  fome  of  the  abufive 
writings  of  thofe  very  men  fathered  upon  me,  who, 
in  other  of  their  works,  have  abufed  me  themfelves 
with  the  utmoft  virulence.. 

All 
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All  thefe  v/orks,  however,  I  am  well  convinced, 
will  be  dead  long  before  this  page  Ihail  offer  itrdf  to 
thy  perufal ;  for,  however  fhort  the  period  may  be 
of  my  own  performances,  they  will  m.oft  probably 
outlive  their  own  innrm  Author,  and  the  weekly 
productions  of  his  abufive  cotemporaries. 

CHAP.     II. 

Conlaining  a  very  tragical  incident. 

J"  HILE  Jones  was  employed  in  thofe  un- 
pleafant  meditations,  v/ith  which  we  left  him 
tormenting  himfelf.  Partridge  came  Humbling  into 
the  room  v/ith  his  face  paler  than  afh^s,  his  eyes 
fixed  in  his  head,  his  hair  ftanding  an  end,  and 
every  limb  trembling.  In  fliort,  he  looked  as  he 
would  have  done  had  he  feen  a  fpe(5tie,  or  had  he  in- 
deed been  a  fpeclre  himfelf. 

Jones,  who  was  little  fubjeft  to  fear,  could  not 
avoid  being  fomewhat  fhocked  with  this  fudden  ap- 
pearance. He  did  indeed  himfelf  change  colour,  and 
his  voice  a  little  faultered,  while  he  afked  him.  What 
was  the  matter  ? 

*  I  hope.  Sir,'  faid  Partridge,  '  you  will  not  be 
'  angry  with  me.  Indeed  I  did  not  liilen,  but  I  was 
'  obliged  to  flay  in  the  outward  room.  I  am  fure 
'  I  wifh  I  had  been  a  hundred  miles  off,  rather  than 

*  have  heard  what  I  have  heard.'  *  Why,  what  is 
^  the  matter?*  faid  Jones,  *  The  matter.  Sir?  O 
'  good  heaven  !'  anfwered  Partridge,  *  was  that  wo- 

*  man  who  is  juft  gone  out,  the  woman  who  was  with 
^  you  at  Upton  ?'   '  She  was,  Partridge,'  cries  Jones. 

*  And  did  you  really,  Sir,  go  to  bed  with  that  wo- 
'  man  ?'  faid  he  trembling — '  I  am  afraid  what  pad 
^  between  us,  is  no  fecret,'  faid  Jones. — *  Nay,  but 

*  pray,  Sir,  for  heaven's  fake,  Sir,  anfwerme,'  cries 

Partridge.     *  You   know  I  did,'  cries  Jones. 

^  Wliy  then,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  fouj, 

G  g  4  *  and 
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*  and  forgive  you,'  cries  Fai  tridge  ;    '  but  as  fure  as 

*  I  ftand  here  alive,  you  have  been  a-bed  v.-ith  your 

*  own  mother.' 

Upon  thefe  v/ords,  Jones  became  in  a  moment  a 
greater  pidure  of  horror  than  Partridge  him.felf.  He 
v/as  indeed,  for  fome  time,  ftruck  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment, and  both  flood  ftra-ing  v/ildly  at  each  other. 
At  lafc  his  words  found  way,  and  in  an  interrupted 
voice  he  faid. '  How  !  How^ !  What's  this  you 

*  tell  mer'  *  Nay,  Sir,'  cries  Partridge,  ^  I  have  not 
'  breath  enough  left  to  tell  you  now — but  what  I 

*  have  faid  is  molt  certainly  true. That  woman 

'  v/ho  nov/  went  out  is  your  own  mother.  How  un- 
Mucky  was  it  for  you.  Sir,  that  I  did  not  happen  to 

*  fee  her  at  that  time,  to  have  prevented  it  ?  Sure  the 

*  devii  himifelf  muil  have  contrived  to  bring  about 
'  this  wickednels.' 

.  '  Sure,'  cries  Jones, '  fortune  will  never  have  done 
'  with  me,  till  fiie  hath  driven  me  to  diftradlion.  But 
""  why  do  I  blam^e  fortune  ?   I  am  myfelf  the  caufe  of 

*  all  my  miifery.     All  the  dreadful  mifchiefs  which 

*  have  befallen  me,  are  the  confequences  only  of 

*  my  ow^n  folly  and  vice.     What  thou  haft  told  me, 

*  Partridge,  hath  almoft  deprived  me  of  my  fenfes  ! 

*  And  was  Mrs.  Waters  then — —But  why  do  I  aft:  ? 
'  For  thou  muft  certainly  know  her If  thou  haft 

*  any  afteftion  for  me ;  nay,  if  thou  haft  any  pity, 
^  let  me  befeech  thee  to  fetch  this  miferabie  woman 

*  back  again  to  me.     O  good  heavens  !  Inceft-— — 

*  with  a  mother!  To  what  am  I  referved  ?'  He  then 
fell  into  the  moft  violent  and  frantic  agonies  of  grief 
and  defpair,-  in  which  Partridge  declared  he  would 
Qot  leave  him ;  but  at  laft  having  vented  the  firft 
torrent  of  paftion,  he  came  a  little  to  himfelf  j  and 
then  having  acquainted  Partridge,  that  he  would  find 
this  v/retched  woman  in  the  fame  houfe  v/here  the 
wounded  gentlemian  was  lodged,  he  difpatched  him 
in  queft  of  her. 

If 
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If  the  reader  will  plealc  to  refrefh  his  memory, 
by  turning  to  the  fcene  at  Upton,  in  the  ninth  book, 
he  will  be  apt  to  admire  the  many  ftrange  accidents 
which  unfortunatelyprevented  any  interview  between 
Partridge  and  Mrs.  Waters,  when  Hie  fpent  a  whole 
day  there  with  Mr.  Jones.  Inllances  of  this  kind 
we  rpay  frequently  obferve  in  life,  where  the  greateft 
events  are  produced  by  a  nice  train  of  little  circum- 
ilances  ;  and  more  than  one  example  of  this  may  be 
difcovered  by  the  accurate  eye,  in  this  our  hiftory. 

After  a  fruitlels  fearch  of  tv/o  or  three  hours. 
Partridge  returned  back  to  his  miafter,  without  hav- 
ing feen  Mrs.  Waters.  Jones,  who  was  in  a  ftate  of 
defperation  at  his  delay,  was  almoft  raving  mad  when 
he  brought  him  this  account.  He  was  not  lonp- 
hov/ever  in  this  condition,  before  he  received  the 
followin?^;  letter  : 

'SIR, 

'  O  I  N  C  E  I  left  you,  I  have  feen  a  gentleman, 
'  ^  from  whom  I  have  learnt  fomething  concern- 

*  ing  ycu  v/hich  greatly  furprizes  and  alredls  me; 

*  but  as  I  b.ave  not  at  prefent  leifure  to  communicate 

*  a  matter  of  fuch  high  im.portance,  you  muft  fufpcnd 
'  your  curiofity  till  our  next  meeting,  which  fliall  be 
'  the  firft  moment  I  am  able  to  fee  you.     O  Mr. 

*  Jones  !   little  did  I  think,  when  I  pail  that  happy 

*  day  at  Upton,  the  reticdion  upon  which  is  like  to 

*  embitter  all  my  future  life,  v/ho  it  was.  to  whom  I 
'  owed  fuch  perfeft  happinefs.  Believe  me  to  be  ever 
/  linceixly  your  unfortunate, 

*  J.  Waters. 

*  P.  S.     I  would  have  you  comfort  yourfelf  as 
'  much  as  poffible ;    for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  in  no 

*  manner  of  danger;  fo  that  whatever  other  grievous 

*  crimes  you  may  have  to  repent  of,  the   guilt  of 
^  blood  is  not  among  the  number.' 

Jones 
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Jones  having  received  the  letter,  let  it  drop  (for 
he  was  unable  to  hold  it,  and  indeed  had  icarce  the 
life  of  anyone  of  his  faculties).  Partridge  took  it  up, 
and  having  received  confent  byfdence,  read  it  like- 
wile;  nor  had  it  upon  him  a  lefs  fenfible  effect.  The 
pencil,  and  not  the  pen,  fhould  defcribe  the  horrors 
which  appeared  in  both  their  countenances.  While 
they  both  remained  fpeechiefs,  the  turnkey  entered 
the  room,  and  without  taking  any  notice  of  v/hat 
fufficiently  difcovered  itfelf  in  the  faces  of  theni 
both,  acquainted  Jones  that  a  man  without  defired 
to  fpeak  v/ith  him.  This  perfon  was  prefently  in- 
troduced, and  was  no  other  than  Black  George. 

As  fights  of  horror  were  not  fo  ufual  to  George  as 
they  were  to  the  turnkey,  he  inftantly  faw  the  great 
diforder  v/hich  appeared  in  the  face  of  Jones.  This 
he  imputed  to  the  accident  that  had  happened, 
which  was  reported  in  the  very  worft  light  in  Mr, 
Weftcrn's  family ;  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
gentleman  was  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  was  in  a  fair 
v/ay  of  coming  to  a  fhameful  end.  A  thought  which 
gave  him  much  uneafinefs  j  for  George  was  of  a 
compairionaiedifpofition,andnotwithiLandingafmall 
breach  of  friendlliip  which  he  had  been  over-tempted 
ro  com.mic,  v/as,  in  the  main,  not  infenfible  of  the 
obligations  he  had  formerly  received  from  Mr.  Jones, 

The  poor  feUo\y  therefore  fcarce  refrained  from  a 
tear  at  the  prefent  fight.  He  told  Jones,  he  was 
heartily  forry  for  his  misfortunes,  and  begged  him  to 
confider,  if  he  could  be  of  any  manner  of  fervice. 

*  Perhaps,  Sir,'  faid  he,  '  you  may  want  a  little 
'  matter  cf  money  upon  this  occaiion ;  if  you  do, 

*  Sir,  what  little  1  have  is  heartily  at  your  fervice.' 

Jones  fliook  him  very  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
gave  him  many  thanks  for  the  kind  offer  he  had 
made  ;  but  anlVvered,  *  He  had  not  the  leaft  wantof 

*  that  kind.'  Upon  which  George  began  to  prefs  his 
fervices  more  eagerly  than  before.  Jones  again 
thanked  him^  vrith  aflurances  that  he  wanted  nothing 

which 
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which  was  in  the  power  of  any  man  living  to  give. 
^  Come,  coQie,  my  good  mafter,'  anfwered  George, 

*  do  not  take  the  matter  fo  much  ro  heart.  Things 
^  may  end  better  than  you  imagine  ;  to  be  fiire  you 
'  ant  the  firft  gentleman  who  hath  killed  a  man,  and 

*  yet  come  off.'  *  You  are  wide  of  the  matter, 
^  George,*  faid  Partridge,   ^  the  gentleman  is  not 

*  dead,  nor  like  to  die.  Don't  difturb  my  mafter, 
^  at  prefent,  for  he  is  troubled  about  a  matter  in 
'  which  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  him  any  good.' 

*  You  don't   know  v/hat  I  may  be  able  to  do,  Mr. 

*  Partridge,'  anfwered  George,'  if  his  concern  is  about 
^  my  young  lady,    I   have  fome   news  to  tell  my 

*  mafter.' *  What  do  you  fay,  Mr.  George  ?' 

cried  Jones,  '■  Hath  any  thing  lately  happened  in 
*■  which  my  Sophia  is  concerned  ?  My  Sophia  !  How 

*  dares  fuch  a  wretch  as  I  m.ention  herfoprophanely.' 

■ '  I  hope  fhe  will  be  yours  yet,'  anfv/ered  George. 

— *  Why,  yes,   Sir,  I   have  fomething  to  tell  you 

*  about  her.  Madam  Weftern  hath  juft  brought 
^  Madam  Sophia  home,  and  there  hath  been  a  ter- 

*  rible  to  do.  I  could  not  polnbly  learn  the  very 
'  right  of  it  5   but  my  mafter  he  hath  been  in  a  vaft 

*  big  paffion,  and  fo  was  Madam  Weftern,    and  I 

*  hearcl  her  fayj,  as  fhe  went  out  of  doors  into  her 

*  chair^,  thatfne  would  never  fet  her  foot  in  mafter's 

*  houfe  again.    I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  not 

*  I,  but  every  thing  was  very  quiet  when  I  came 

*  out ;  but  Robin,  Vvho  waited  at  fupper,  faid  he  had 
^  never  feen  the  'fquirc  for  a  long  while  in  fuch  good 

*  humour  with  young  Madam  -,    that  he  killed  her 

*  feveral  times,  and  fwore  fhe  fhould  be  her  own 

*  miftrefs,  and  he  never  would  think  of  confining::  her 

*  any  more.     I  thought  this  news  would  pleafe  you, 

*  and  fo  I  flipped  out,  though  it  was  fo  latc»,  to  in- 
*■  form  you  of  it.'  Mr.  Jones  allured  George  that 
it  did  greatly  pleafe  him ;  for  though  he  fliould  never 
more  prefume  to  lift  his  eyes  towards  that  incom- 
parable creature,  nothins;  could  fo  much  relieve  his 

niilery 
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mifery  as  the  fatisfaction  he  iliould  alv/ays  have  in 
hearing  of  her  welfare. 

The  reft  of  the  convcrfation  which  panid  at  the 
vifit,  is  not  important  enough  to  be  here  related. 
The  reader  will  therefore  forgive  113  this  abrupt 
breaking  ofF,  and  be  pieafed  to  hear  hovv^  this  great 
gocd-v/iil  of  the  Tquire  towards  his  daughter  was 
brought  about. 

Mrs.  Weftern,  on  her  firft  arrival  at  her  brother's 
lodging,  began  to  fet  forth  tlie  great  honours  and 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  family  by  the 
match  with  lord  Fellamar,  which  her  niece  had  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  j  in  which refufal,  when  the  'fquire  took 
the  part  of  his  daughter,  flie  fell  immediately  into 
the  m.Oil  violent  palTion,  and  fo  irritated  and  pro- 
voked the  'fquire,  that  neither  his  patience  nor  his 
prudence  could  bear  it  any  longer;  upon  which  there 
enfued  between  them  both  fo  w^arm  a  bout  at  alterca- 
tion, that  perhaps  the  regions  of  Billingfgate  never 
eauallcd  it.  In  the  heat  of  this  fcolding,  Mrs.  Wefcern 
departed,  and  had  confequentiynoleiiure  to  acquaint 
her  brother  with  the  letter  which  Sophia  received, 
which  might  have  poffibly  produced  ill  cfFefts  ;  but, 
to  fay  truth,  I  believe  it  never  once  occurred  to  her 
memory  at  this  time. 

When  Mrs.  Weftern  was  gone,  Sophia,  who  had 
been  hitherto  filent,  as  well  indeed  from  necefTity 
as  inclination,  began  to  return  the  compliment  which 
her  father  had  made  her,  in  taking  her  part  againfh 
her  aunt,  by  taking  his  likewife  againft  the  lady. 
This  was  the  firft  tim.e  of  her  lb  doing,  and  it  v/as 
in  the  higheft  degree  acceptable  to  the  'fquire.  Again, 
he  remembered  that  Mr.  Aihvorthy  had  infilled  on 
an  entire  relinquifnment  of  all  violent  means ;  and 
indeed,  as  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  Jones  would 
be  hanged,  he  did  not  in  the  ieafi;  quellion  fijcceeding 
with  his  daughter  by  fair  means ;  he  now  therefore 
once  more  gave  a  ioofe  to  his  natural  fondnefs  for 
her,  which  had  fnch  an  efTccl  on  the  dutiful,  grate- 

fiiL 
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ful,  render  and  afte6lionate  heart  of  Sophia,  that  had 
her  honour  given  to  Jones,  and  fonnething  elfe  per- 
haps in  which  he  was  concerned,  been  removed,  I 
invich  doubt  Y/hether  fhe  would  not  have  facrificed 
herfelf  to  a  man  (he  did  not  like,  to  have  obliged  her 
father.  She  promifed  him,  fiie  v/ould  make  it  the 
v/hole  bufinefs  of  her  life  to  oblige  him,  and  v/ould 
never  marry  any  man  againft  his  confent ;  which 
brought  the  old  man  fo  near  to  his  higheft  happinels, 
that  he  v/as  refolved  to  take  the  other  ftep,  and  went 
to  bed  completely  drunk. 

CHAP.     III. 

Allworthy  v(^ts  old  Nightingale  ;  with  a  firange  dif~ 
covery  that  he  7nade  on  that  occaficn. 


THE  morning  after  thefe  things  had  happened, 
Mr.  Allworthy  went  according  to  his  promifc 
to  vifitold  Nightingale,  with  whom  his  authority  was 
io  great,  that  after  having  fat  with  him  three  hours, 
he  at  laft  prevailed  with  him  to  confent  to  fee  his  fon. 

Here  an  accident  happened  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kindj  one  indeed  of  thofe  ftrange  chances,  whence 
very  good  and  grave  men  have  concluded  that  Pro- 
vidence often  interpofes  in  the  difcovery  of  the  mofl 
fecrct  villany,  in  order  to  caution  men  from  quitting 
the  paths  of  lioncfty,  however  warily  they  tread  in 
thofe  of  vice. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  at  his  entrance  into  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale's, faw  Black  George;  he  took  no  notice  of  him, 
nor  did  Black  George  imagine  he  had  perceived  him. 

However,  when  their  ccnverfation  on  the  principal 
point  was  over,  Allworthy  an<:cdNightingale, Whether 
he  knew  one  George  Scagrim,  and  upon  what  bufinefs 
he  came  to  his  houfe  ?  *  Yes,'  anfwered  Nightingale, 
'  I  know  him  very  well,  and  a  moll  extraordinary 
*  feliov/  he  is,  who,  in  thefe  days,  hath  been  able  to 
'  hoard  up  500I.  from  renting  a  vcrv  llnall  eilate  of 

'  jol. 
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'  30I.  a  year.'    *  And  is  this  the-  ftory  which  he  hath 

*  told  you  ?'  cries  Allworthy.     *  Nay,  it  is  trilci  t 

*  promife  you,'   faid  Nightingale,  *  for  I  have  the 

*  money  now  in  my  own  hands,   in  five  bank  bills^ 

*  which  I  am  to  lay  out  either  in  a  mortgage,  or  in 

*  fome  purchafe  in  the  North  of  England.'  The 
Bank  bills  were  no  fooner  produced  at  Allworthy's 
denre,  than  he  bleffcd  himfclf  at  the  flrangenefs  of 
the  difcovery.  He  prefently  told  Nightingale,  that 
thefe  Bank  bills  were  formerly  his,  and  then  ac- 
quainted him  Y/ith  the  whole  •affair.  As  there  are  no 
men  who  complain  more  of  the  frauds  of  bufinefs 
than  highwaymen,  gameflers,  and  other  thieves  of 
that  kind;  fo  there  are  none  who  lb  bittlerly  exclaim 
againftthe  frauds  of  gameflers,  &c.  as  ufurers,  bro- 
kers, and  other  thieves  of  this  kind  ;  whether  it  be 
that  the  one  way  of  cheating  is  a  difcountenance  or 
refie6tion  upon  the  other,  or  that  money,  which  is 
the  common  miftrefs  of  all  cheats,  m.akes  them  re- 
gard each  other  in  the  light  of  rivals  ;  but  Nightin- 
gale no  fooner  heard  the  ftory^  than  he  exclaimed 
againft  the  fellow  in  terms  much  fevercr  than  the 
jullice  and  honefty  of  Allworthy  had  bellowed  on 
him^ 

Allworthy  defired  Nightingale  to  retain  both  the 
money  and  the  fecret  till  he  fhould  hear  farther  from 
himi;  and  if  he  fhould  in  the  mean  time  fee  the  fel- 
low, that  he  would  not  take  the  leafl  notice  to  him 
of  the  difcovery  which  he  had  made.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  lodgingSj  where  he  found  Mrs.  Miller 
in  a  very  dejed:ed  condition,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fonnation  fhe  had  received  from  herfon-in-law.  Mr. 
Allworthy,  with  great  cheerfulnefs,  told  her,  that  he 
had  much  good  news  to  com.municate  ;  and  with 
little  further  preflice,  acquainted  her,  that  he  had 
brought  Mr.  Nightingale  to  confent  to  fee  his  fon, 
and  did  not  in  the  leaft  doubt  to  effed  a  perfedt  re- 
conciliation betv/een  them  ;  though  he  found  the 
father  more  foured  by  another  accident  of  the  fame 

kind;^ 
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kind,  v/hich  had  happened  in  his  family.  He  then 
mentioned  the  running  away  of  the  uncle's  daughter, 
whicli  he  had  been  told  by  the  old  gentleman,  and 
which  Mrs.  Miller,  and  her  ibn-in-iaw,  did  not  yet 
know. 

The  reader  may  fuppofe  Mrs.  Miller  received  this 
account  with  great  thankfulnefs  and  no  lefs  pleafure ; 
but  fo  uncommon  was  her  friendship  to  Jones,  that 
J  am  not  certain  whether  the  uneafmefs  flie  futfered 
for  his  fake,  did  not  overbalance  her  fatisfaftion  at 
hearing  a  piece  of  news  tending  fo  much  to  the 
happinefs  of  her  own  family  ;  nor  whether  even  this 
very  news,  as  it  reminded  her  of  the  obligations  fhe 
had  to  Jones,  did  not  hurt  as  well  as  plcafe  her; 
when  her  grateful  heart  faid  to  her,  '  While  my  own 

*  family  is  happy,  how  miferable  is  the  poor  creature^ 

*  to  whofe  generofity  we  owe  the  beginning  of  all 

*  this  happinefs  !' 

AUworthy  having  left  her  a  little  while  to  chew  the 
cud  (if  I  may  ufe  that  exprefiion)  on  thcfe  tirfb  tid- 
ings, told  her,  he  hadflili  iomeching  more  to  impart, 
v.'hich  he  believedwould  give  her  pleafure.  *  I  think,' 
faid  he,   *  I  have  difcovered  a  pretty  confiderable 

*  treafure  belonging  to  the  young  gentlenian,  your 

*  friend ;  but  perhaps,  indeed,  his  prefent  fituation 

*  may  be  fuch,  that  it  will  be  of  no  fervice  to  him..' 
The  latter  part  of  the  fpeech  gave  Mrs.  Miller  to 
underftand  who  was  meant,  and  Hie  anfwered  with  a 
figh,  '  I  hope  not.  Sir.'  *  I  hope  fo  too,'  cries  All- 
worthy,   '  v/ith  all  my  heart  -,  but  my  nephew  told 

*  me  this  morning,  he  had  heard  a  very  bad  account 

*  of  the  affair.' *  Good  heaven!  Sir,'  faid  fhe — 

'  Well,  I  mud  not  fpeak,  and  yet  it  is  certainly  very 

*  hard  to  be  obliged  to  hold  one's  tongue  when  one 

*  hears.' *  Madam,'  faid  AUworthy,  ^  you  may 

*  fay  whatever  you  pleafe,  you  know  me  too  well  to 

*  think  I  have  a  prejudice  againil  any  one  j  and  as  for 

*  that  young  man,  I  alfure  you  I  Ihould  be  heartily 

*  pleafed  to  find  he  could  acquit  Jiimfelf  of  every 


S  *  thing. 
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*  thing,  and  particularly  of  this  fad  affair.  You  can 
'  teftify  the  aftcftion  I  have  formerly  borne  him. 

*  The  world,  I  know,  ccnfiired  me  for  loving  hiin 
'  fo  much.     I  did  not  withdraw  that  affcilion  from 

*  him  without  thinking  I  had  the  juflefb  caufe.     Bc- 

*  lieve  me,  Mrs.  Miller,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  find  I 
'  have  been  miftaken.'  Mrs.  Miller  was  going 
ea^-erly  to  reply,  when  a  fcrvant  acquainted  her, 
that  a  gentleman  without  defired  to  fpeak  with  her 
immediately.  AUworthy  then  enquired  for  his  ne- 
phew, and  was  told  that  he  had  been  for  fome  time 
in  his  room  with  the  gentleman  who  ufed  to  come 
to  him,  and  whom  Mr.  AUworthy  guelTing  rightly 
to  be  Mr.  Dowling,  he  defired  prefently  to  fpeak 
with  him. 

When  Dowling  attended,  AUworthy  put  the  cafe 
of  the  Bank  notes  to  him,  without  mentioning  any 
name,  and  aflced  in  what  manner  fuch  a  perfon 
mif^ht  be  puniihed.  To  which  Dowling  anfwered,  he 
thought  he  might  be  indided  on  the  Black  ACt ;  but 
faid,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  fome  nicety,  it  would  be 
proper  to  go  to  counfel.  He  faid  he  was  to  attend 
counfel  prefently  upon  an  affair  of  Mr.  Weftern's, 
and  if  Mr.  AUworthy  pleafed  he  would  lay  the  cafe 
before  them.  This  was  agreed  to;  and  then  Mrs. 
Miller  opening  the  door,  cried,  '  I  aflc  pardon,.!  did 

*  not  know  you  had  company;'  but  AUworthy  defired 
her  to  come  in,  faying  he  had  finifhed  his  bufincfs. 
Upon  which  Mr.Dowlingwithdrew,  and  Mrs.  Miller 
introduced  Mr.  Nightingale  the  younger,  to  return 
thanks  for  the  great  kindnefs  done  him  by  All- 
worthy;  but  fhe  had  fcarce  patience  to  let  the  young 
gentleman  finifhhisfpeech  before  Ihe  interrupted  him, 
faying,  '  O  Sir  1  Mr.  Nightingale  brings  great  news 

*  about  poor  Mr.  Jones ;    he  hath  been  to  fee  the 

*  wounded  gentleman,    who  is  out  of  all  danger  of 

*  death,  and  what   is  more,    declares  he   fell  upon 

*  poor  Mr.  Jones  himfelf,  and  beat  him.    I  am  fure, 

*  Sir,  you  would  not  have  Mr.  Jones  be  a  coward. 

'If 
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*  If  I  was  a  man  myfelf,  I  am  fure  if  any  man  was 
'  to  ftrike  me,  I  fhould  draw  my  fword.     Do  pray, 

*  my  dear,  tell  Mr.  AUworthy,  tell  him  all  your- 
'  felf.'  Nightingale  then  confirmed  what  Mrs.  Mil- 
•ler  had  faid  ;  and  concluded  with  many  handfome 
things  of  Jones,  who  was,  he  faid,  one  of  the  befl- 
natured  fellows  in  the  world,  and  not  in  the  lead 
inclined  to  be  quarrelfome.  Here  Nightingale  was 
going  to  ceafe,  when  Mrs.  Miller  again  begged  him 
to  relate  all  the  many  dutiful  exprelTions  he  had  heard 
him  rnake  ufe  of  towards  Mr.  Allworthy.     '  To  fay 

*  the  utmoft  good  of  Mr.  AUworthy,'  cries  Night- 
ingale, '  is  doing  no  more  than  ftrictjuftice,  and  can 

*  have  no  merit  in\  it ;  but  indeed  I  muft  fay,  no 
'  man  can  be  more  fenfible  of  the  obligations  he  hath 

*  to  fo  good  a  man,  than  is  poor  Jones.    Indeed,  Sir, 

*  I  am  convinced  tiie  weight  of  your  difpleafure  is 
'  the  heaviell  burthen  he  lies  under.  He  hath  often 
'  lamented  it  to  me,  and  hath  as  often  proteiled  in 
•*  the  moll  foiemn  manner  he  hath  never  been  in- 
'  tentionally  guilty  of  any  offence  towards  you  j  nay, 

*  he  hath  fworn  he  would  rather  die  a  thoul'and  deaths 
^  than  he  v/ould  have  his  confcience  upbraid  him 
'with  one  diirefpe6tful,  ungrateful,  or  undutiful 
'  thought  towards  you.  But  I  afk  pardon,  Sir,  I  am 
'  afraid  I  prefume  to  intermeddle  too  far  in  fo  tender 

*  a  point.'     *  You  have  fpoke  no  more  than  what  a 

*  chriftian  ought,',  cries  Mrs.  Miller.    '■  Indeed,  Mr. 

*  Nightingale,'    anfwered  AUworthy,    '  I   applaud 

*  your  generous  friendfliip,  and  I  wilh  he  may  merit 

*  it  of  you.     I  confcfs  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  report 

*  you  bring  from  this  unfortunate  gentleman  j  and  if 
'  that  matter  lliould  turn  out  to  be  as  you  reprefent 
'  it  (and  indeed  I  doubt  nothing  of  what  you  i^iy),  I 
"  may  periiaps,  in  time,  be  brought  to  think  better 

*  than  lately  I  have  ot  tliis  young  man;  for  this  good 
'  gentlewoman  here,  nay,  all  who  know  me,  can  wit- 

*  nefs  that  I  loved  him  as  dearly  as  if  he  had  been  mv 
*■  own  fon.    Indeed,  I  have  confidercd  him  as  a  child 

Vol.  VII.  H  h  '  fent 
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*  fent  by  fortune  to  my  care.  I  ftili  remember  the 
'  innocent,  the  helplefs  fitiiation  in  which  I  found 

*  him.     I  feel  the  tender  preffure  of  his  little  hands 

*  at  this  moment. He  was  my  darling,   indeed 

*  he  was-.'  At  which  words  he  ceafed,  and  the  tears 
ftood  in  his  eyes. 

As  the  anfwer  which  Mrs.  Miller  made  may  lead 
us  into  frefh  matters,  we  will  here  flop  to  account 
for  the  vifible  alteration  in  Mr.  AUworthy's  mind, 
and  the  abatement  of  his  anger  to  Jones.  Revolu- 
tions of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  do  frequently  occur  in 
hiftories  and  dramatic  writers,  for  no  other  reafon 
than  becaufe  the  hiftory  or  play  draws  to  a  conclu- 
fion,  and  are  juftilied  by  authority  of  Authors  ^  yet 
though  we  infill  upon  as  much  authority  as  any  Au- 
thor whatever,  we  Ihali  ufe  this  power  very  fparingly, 
and  never  but  v/hen  v/e  are  driven  to  it  by  necedity, 
which  we  do  not  at  prefent  forefee  will  happen  in 
this  work. 

This  alteration  then  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ailworthy 
was  occafioned  by  a  letter  he  had  juil  received  trom 
Mr.  Square,  and  which  we  fhall  give  the  reader  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.     IV. 

Confaining  two  letters  in  very  different  fiyles. 

*'  My  worthy  friend,  ' 

"  I  Informed  you  in  my  laft,  that  I  was  forbidden 
«'  I  the  ufe  of  the  v/aters,  as  they  v*'cre  found  by 
««  experience  rather  to  increafe  than  leffen  the  fymp- 
*'  toms  of  my  diflemper.  I  mull  now  acquaint  you 
*<  with  a  piece  of  news,  which,  I  believe,  will  afSi6t 
"  mry  friends  more  than  it  hath  af!li6led  me.  Dr. 
**  Harrington  and  Dr.  Brewfler  have  informed  me, 
*'  that  there  is  no  hopes  of  my  recovery. 

"  I  have 
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"  I  have  fomewhere  read,  that  the  great  life  of 
philofophy  is  to  learn  to  die.  I  will  not  there- 
fore fo  far  difgrace  mine,  as  to  fiiew  any  furprize 
at  receiving  a  ieffon  which  I  muft  be  thought  to 
have  fo  long  lludied.  Yet,  to  fay  the  truth,  one 
page  of  the  Gofpel  teaches  this  leflbn  better  than 
all  the  volumes  of  ancient  or  modern  philofophers. 
The  affurance  it  gives  us  of  another  life  is  a  much 
ftr©nger  fupport  to  a  good  mind,  thin  all  the  con- 
folations  that  are  drawn  from  the  necefiicy  of  na- 
ture, the  emptinefs  or  fatiety  of  our  enjoyments 
here,  or  any  other  topic  of  thofe  declamations 
which  are  fometimes  capable  of  arming  our  minds 
with  a  ftubborn  patience  in  bearing  the  ti.oughts  of 
death ;  but  never  of  railing  them  to  a  real  con- 
tempt of  it,  and  much  lefs  of  making  us  think  it 
is  a  real  good.  I  would  not  here  be  underftood 
to  throw  the  horrid  cenfure  of  atheifm,  or  even  the 
abfolute  denial  of  immortality,  on  all  who  are 
called  philofophers.  Many  of  that  fe6b,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern,  have,  from  the  light  of  rcafon, 
difcovered  fome  hopes  of  a  future  ftate  -,  bur,  in 
reality,  that  light  was  fo  faint  and  glimmering, 
and  the  hopc-s  were  fo  uncertain  and  precarious, 
that  it  may  be  juftly  doubted  on  which  hde  their 
belief  turned.  Plato  himfelf  concludes  his  Phasdon 
with  declaring,  that  his  bell  arguments  amount 
only  to  raife  a  probability  ;  and  Cicero  himfelf 
feems  rather  to  profefs  an  inclination  to  believe, 
than  any  a6lual  belief  in  the  doftrines  of  im- 
mortality. As  to  myielf,  to  be  very  fincere  with 
you,  I  never  was  much  in  earneit  in  this  faith, 
till  I  was  in  earnell:  a  chriilian. 
"  You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  latter  exprefiion  ; 
but  I  afliirc  you  it  hath  not  been  till  very  hitelv, 
that  I  could,  with  truth,  call  myfelf  fo.  The 
pride  of  philofophy  had  intoxicated  my  reafon, 
and  the  fublimeil  of  all  wifdom  appeared  to  me, 
as  it  did  to  the  Greeks  of  old,  to  be  foolilhnefs. 
H  h  2  *'  God 
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*^  God  hath  however  been  fo  gracious  to  fhew'me 
*'  my  error  in  time,  and  to  bring  me  into  the  way  of 
'^  truth,  before  I  funk  into  utter  darknefs  for  ever. 

"  I  find  myfelf  beginning  to  grow  v/eak,  I  fhall 
*^  therefore  haften  to  the  main  purpofe  of  this 
*^  letter. 

"  When  I  refled  on  the  actions  of  my  pad  life, 
*'  I  know  of  nothing  which  fits  heavier  upon  my 
**  confcience,  than  the  injuflice  I  have  been  guilty 
"  of  to  that  poor  wretch  your  adopted  fon.  I  have 
*'  indeed  not  only  connived  at  the  villany  of  others, 
*'  but  been  myfelf  active  in  injuftice  towards  him. 
*'  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  when  I  tell  you  on 
*'  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  he  hath  been  bafely  in- 
*' jured.  As  to  the  principal  fact,  upon  the  mifre- 
*'  prefentationofwhichyoudifcardedhim,Ifolemnly 
''  afTure  you  he  is  innocent.  \Vhen  you  lay  upon 
"  your  fuppoled  deathbed,  he  was  the  only  perfon 
*'  in  the  houfe  who  teftified  any  real  concern  ;  and 
**  what  happened  afterwards  arofe  from  the  wildnefs 
"  of  his  joy  on  your  recovery  j  and,  I  am  forry  to 
"  fay  it,  from  the  bafenefs  of  another  perfon  (but 
**  it  is  my  defire  to  juftify  the  innocent,  and  to  accufe 
"  none).  Believe  me,  my  friend,  this  young  man 
"  hath  the  noblefb  generofity  of  heart,  the  moft 
"•■'  perfe6l  capacity  for  friendfhip,  the  higheft  in- 
**  tegrity,  and  indeed  every  virtue  which  can  en- 
*'  noble  a  man.  He  hath  Ibme  faults,  but  am.ong 
"  them  is  not  to  be  numbered  the  leaft  want  of  duty 
"  or  gratitude  towards  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
*'  fatisfied  v/henyou  difmiffed  him  from  your  houfe, 
"  his  heart  bled  for  you  more  than  for  himfelf. 

"  Worldly  motives  were  the  wicked  and  bafe  rea- 
*'  fons  of  my  concealing  this  from  you  fo  long  :  to 
"  reveal  it  now  I  can  have  no  inducement  but  the 
**  defire  of  fcrving  the  caufe  of  truth,  of  doing  right 
*'  to  the  innocent,  and  of  making  all  the  amends 
**  in  my  power  for  a  paft  offence.  I  hope  this  de- 
"  claration  thererbre  v/ill  have  the  effect  defired,  and 

"  will 
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"  will  reflore  this  deferving  young  man  to  your  fa- 
*^  vour ;  the  hearing  of  which,  while  I  am  yet  alive, 
*'  will  afford  the  utrnoft  confolation  to, 

"SIR, 

*^  Your  moft  obliged, 

"  obedient  humble  fervant, 

"  Thomas  Square." 

The  reader  will,  after  this,  fcarce  wonder  at  the 
revolution  fo  vifibly  appearing  in  Mr.  Allworthy, 
notwithftanding  he  received  from  Thwackum,  by  the 
fame  poft,  another  letter  of  a  very  different  kind, 
which  wc  fhail  here  add,  as  it  may  poffibly  be  the 
lail  time  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  the  name 
of  that  gentleman. 

^S  I  R, 

'  I  AM  not  at  all  furprized  at  hearing  from  yout 
^  worthy  nephew  a  freili  inilance  of  the   viliany  of 

*  Mr.  Square,  the  atheift's  young  pupil.   I  fhall  not 

*  wonder  at  any  murders  he  may  commit ;    and  I 
'  heartily  pray  that  your  own  blood  may  not  feal  up 

*  his  final  commitment  to  the  place  of  wailing  and 

*  gnafhing  of  teeth. 

*  Though  you  cannot  want  fufRcient  calls  to  re- 

*  pentance  for  the  many  unwarrantable  weakneffes 

*  exemplified  in  your  behaviour  to  this  wretch,  fa 
'  much  to  the  prejudice  of  your  own  lawful  family, 

*  and  of  your  charafter.     1  fay,   though  thefe  may 

*  fufficiently  be  fuppofed  to  prick  and  goad  your 
'  confcience  at  this  feafon  ;   I  Ihould  yet  be  wanting 

*  to  my  duty,  if  I  fpared  to  give  you  fome  admonition 

*  in  order  to  bring  you  to  a  due  (cnf^^  of  your  errors. 

*  I  tlierefore  pray  you  ferioully  to  confider  the  judg- 

li  h  3  ♦  incnt 
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*  ment  which  is  likely  to  overtake  this  wicked  vil- 

*  lain  J   and  let  it  ferve  at  Icaft  as  a  warning  to  you, 

*  that  you  may  not  for  the  future  defpife  the  advice 

*  of  one  who  is  fo  indefatigable  in  his  prayers  for 

*  your  welfare. 

*  Had    not    my  hand    been   withheld  from  due 

*  corre(5tion,  I  had  fcourged  much  of  this  diabolical 

*  fpirit  out  of  a  boy,   of  whom  from  nis  infancy  I 
^  difcovered  the  devil  had  taken  fuch  entire  pofieflionj 

*  but  refleftions  of  this  kind  now  come  too  late. 

*  I  am  forry  you  have  given  away  the  living  of 
^  Wefterton  fo  haftily,      I  fhould  have  applied  on 

*  that   occafion  earlier,  had  I   thought  you  would 

*  not  have  acquainted  me  previous  to  the  difpofi- 

'  tion. Your  objeftion  to  pluralities  is  being 

^  righteous  over-much.     If  there  were  any  crime  in 

*  the  praftice,  fo  many  godly  men  would  nor  agree 
'  to  it.     If  the  vicar  of  Aldergrove  fliould  die  (as 

*  we  hear  he  is  in  a  declining  way),  I  hope  you  will 
^  think  of  me,  fmce  I  am  certain  you  muft  be  con- 

*  vinced  of   my  moft  fmcere  attachment   to  your 

*  higheil  welfare.  A  welfare  to  which  all  worldly 
'  confiderations  are  as  trifling  as  the  fmall  tithes 
^  mentioned  in  fcripture  are,  when  compared  to  the 
'  weighty  matters  of  the  law. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Your  faithful  humble  feryant, 

*  Roger  Thwackum.' 

This  was  the  firft  tiiTie  Thwackum  ever  wrote  in 
this  authoritative  ftyle  to  Allwortliy,  and  of  this  he 
Jiad  afterwards  fufRcient  reafon  to  repent,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  who  miftake  the  higheft  degree  of 
goodi-efs  for  the  loweft  degree  of  weaknefs.  All- 
worthy  had  indeed  never  liked  this  man.  He  knew 
>  ir:  to  be  proud  and  ill-natured  i  he  alio  knew  that 

his 
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his  divinity  itfelf  was  tindured  with  his  temper,  and 
fuch  as  in  many  refpefts  he  himfelf  did  by  no  means 
approve ;  but  he  was  at  the  fame  time  an  excellent 
fcholar,  and  mod  indefatigable  in  teaching  the  two 
lads.  Add  to  this,  the  ftrift  feverity  of  his  life  and 
manners,  an  iinimpeached  honefty,  and  a  mod  de* 
vout  attachment  to  religion.  So  that  upon  the  whole, 
though  AUworthy  did  not  efbeem  nor  love  the  man, 
yet  he  could  never  bring  himfelf  to  part  with  a  tutor 
to  the  boys,  who  was,  both  by  learning  and  induilrv, 
extremely  well  qualified  for  his  office;  and  he  hoped, 
that  as  they  were  bred  up  in  his  own  houfe,  and  under 
his  own  eye,  he  iliould  be  able  to  correct  whatever 
was  wrong  in  Thwackum's  inftrudiions. 

CHAP.     V. 

In  which  the  hljlory  is  continued, 

1^  [^  R.  AUworthy,  in  his  lail  fpeech,  had  recol^ 
J  V 1  lefted  fome  tender  ideas  concerning  Jones, 
wliich  had  brought  tears  into  the  good  man's  eyes. 
This  Mrs.  Miller  obferving,  faid,   *  Yes,  yes.  Sir, 

*  your  goodnefs  to  this  poor  young  man  is  known, 
^  notwithftanding  all  your  care  to  conceal  it  j    but 

*  there  is  not  a  fingle  fyllable  of  truth  in  what  thofe 
'  villains  faid.  Mr.  Nightingale  hath  now  difcovered 

*  the  whole  matter.    It  feems  thefe  fellows  were  em- 

*  ployed  by  a  lord,  who  is  a  rival  of  poor  Mr.  Jones, 

*  to    have   prelled    him    on    board  a  fliip. 1 

*  allure  them  I  don't  know  who  tlicy  will  prefs  next. 
'  Mr.  Niditinoale  here  hath  feen  the  officer  himfelf, 

*  who  is  a  very  pretty  gentleman,   and  hath  told 

*  him  all,  and  is  very  forry  for  what  he  undertook, 
'  which  he  would  never  have  done,  had  he  known 

*  Mr.  Jones  to  have  been  a  gentleman  \  but  he  was 
'  told  that  he  was  a  common  iVrolling  vagabond.' 

AUworthy  ilared  at  all  this,  and  declared  he  was  x 

ftranger  to  every  word  (he  fiid.   '  Yes,  Sir,'  anfwered 

H  h  4  ihe. 
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fhe,  *  I  believe  you  are. It  is  a  very  different 

*  ftory,  I  believe,  from  what  thofe  fellows  told  the 

*  lawyer.' 

*  What  lawyer.  Madam  ?  Vv'hat  is  it  yoii  mean  ?' 
faid  Allworthy.  '  Nay,  nay,'  faid  Hic,  '  this  is  fo 
*-  like  you  to  deny  your  own  goodnefs  j  but  Mr. 
'  Nightingale  here  faw  him.'  '  Sawwhom,  Madam  ?' 
anfwered  he.  *  Why,  your  lawyer,  Sir,'  faid  llie, 
'  that  you  fo  kindly  fent  to  enquire  into  the  affair.' 

*  I  am.  liiiil  in  the  dark,  upon  my  honour,'  faid  Ail- 
worthy.  '  Why  then  do  you  tell  him,  my  dear  Sir,' 
cries  flie.     '  Indeed,  Sir,'  faid  Nightingale,   'I  did 

*  fee  that  very  lawyer  who  went  from  you  when  I 
*■  came  into  .the  room,  at  zin  alehoufe  in  Alderfgate^ 
'  in  company  v/ith  two  of  the  fellows  who  were  em- 

*  ployed  by  lord  Feilamar  to  prefs  Mr.  Jones,  and 

*  who  were  by  that  means  prefent  at  the  unhappy 

*  rencounter  between  him  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.'     '  I 
*'  ov/n.  Sir,'  laid  Mrs.  Miller,  '  v/hen  I  faw  this  gc 
^  tleman  come  into  the  room  to  you,   I  told  Mr 

*  Nightingale  that  I  apprehended  you  had  fent  him 
^  thither  to  enquire  into  the  affair.'  Allworthy 
fhewed  marks  of  ailonilhment  in  his  countenance  at 
this  news,  and  was  indeed  for  two  or  three  minutes 
llruck  dumb  by  it.  At  laft,  addrefllng  himfelf  to 
Mr.  Nightingale,  he  faid,  '  I  muft  confefs  myfelf, 

*  Sir,  more  furprized  at  what  you  tell  me,  than  I 

*  have  ever  been  before  at  any  thing  in  my  v/hole 

*  life.     Are  you  certain   this  was  the  gentleman  r' 

*  I  am  mod  certain,'  anfwered  Nightingale.  '  At 
'  Aldcrfgate  ?'  cries  Allworthy.     *  And  was  you  in 

*  company  with  this  lawyer  and  the  two  fellows?' — 

*  I  was  Sir,'    faid  the  other,    '  v-ery  near  half  an 

'  hour.' '  Well,  Sir,'    faid  Allworthy,   '  and  i^n 

'  what  manner  did  the  lawyer  behave  ?  did  you  hear 
.'  all  that  pail  betv/een  him  and  the  fellows  ?'  '  No, 
^  Sir,'  anfwered  Nightingale,   *  they  had  been  to- 

*  gether  before  I  came.— In  my  prefence  the  lawyer 

*  faid  little  J  but  after  1  had  fcveral  times  examined 

'  the 
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*  the  fellows,  who  perfifled  in  a  ftory  diredtly  con- 

*  traiy  to  what  I  had  heard  from  Mr.  Jones,  and 
^  v/hich  I  find  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  a  rank  falfe- 

*  hood ;  the  lawyer  then  defired  the  fellows  to  fay 

*  nothing  but  what  was  the  truth,  and  leemed  to 
'  fpeak  fo  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  when 

*  I  faw  the  fame  perfon  with  you,  I  concluded  your 
'  goodnefs  had  prompted  you  to  fend  him  thither.' — 

*  And  did  you  not  fend  him  thither?'  fays  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler.—* Indeed  i  did  not/  anfv/ered  Allwortliy^  'nor 

*  did  I  know  he  had  gone  on  fuch  an  err;ind  till  this 

*  moment.'  —  '  I  fee  it  all !'  faid  Mrs.  Miller,  'upon 
'  my  foul,  I  fee  it  all !  No  wonder  they  have  been 
'  clofeted  fo  clofe  lately.     Son  Nightingale,  let  me 

'  beg  you  run  for  thefe  fellows  immediately find 

'  them  out  if  they  are  above  ground.    I  will  go  my- 

'  felf.' 'Dear  Madam,'  faid  Aliworthy,  '  be  pa- 

'  tient,  and  do  m.e  the  favour  to  fend  a  fervant  up- 

*  flairs  to  call  Mr.  Dowling  hither,  if  he  be  in  the 
'  houfe,  or  if  not,  Mr.  Blifil.'  Mrs.  Miller  went 
out  muttering  fometliing  to  herfelf,  and  prefently' 
returned  with  an  anfwer,  '  That  Mr.  Dowling  was 
'  gone ;  but  that  the  t'other,  as  flie  called  him,  was 
'  coming.' 

Aliworthy  was  of  a  cooler  difpofition  than  the  good 
woman,  whofe  fpirits  were  all  up  in  arms  in  the  caufc 
of  her  friend.  Fie  was  not  however  without  fomc 
fufpicions  which  were  near  akin  to  hers.  When  Blifil 
came  into  the  room,  he  afked  him  with  a  very  fe- 
rious  countenance,  and  with  a  lefs  friendly  look  than 
he  had  ever  before  given  him,  '  Whether  he  knew 
'  any  thing  of  Mr.  Dowling's  having  feen  any  of  the 
'  perfons  who  were  prefent  at  the  duel  between  Jones 
"*  and  another  gentleman  ?' 

There  is  nothing  fo  dangerous  as  a  queftion  which 
comes  by  furprize  on  a  man,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to 
conceal  truth,  or  to  defend  falfchood.  Forwhich  rea- 
fon  thofe  worthy  perfonages,  whofe  noble  ofhce  it  is 
to  lave  the  lives  of  their  fellovz-creatures  at  the  Old- 

•     Bailey, 
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Bailey,  take  the  utmofl  care,  by  frequent  previous 
examination,  to  divine  every  queflion  which  may 
be  afked  their  clients  on  the  day  of  trial^  that  they 
may  be  fupplied  with  proper  and  ready  anfwers, 
which  the  moil  fertile  invention  cannot  fupply  in 
an  inftant.  Befides,  the  fudden  and  violent  im- 
pulfe  on  the  blood,  occafioned  by  thefe  furprizes, 
caufes  frequently  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  coun- 
tenance, that  the  man  is  obliged  to  give  evi- 
dence againil  himfelf.  And  fuch  indeed  were  the 
alterations  which  the  countenance  of  Blifil  under- 
went from  this  fudden  quefiion,  that  we  can  fcarce 
blame  the  eagernefs  of  Mrs,  Miller,  who  immedi- 
ately cried  out,  'Guilty,  upon  my  honour!  guilty, 

*  upon  my  foul !' 

Mr.  AUworthy  fharply  rebuked  her  for  this  impe- 
tuofity ;  and  then  turning  to  Blifil,  who  feemed 
finking  into  the  earth,    he  faid,    '  Why  do  you 

*  hefitate.  Sir,  at  giving  me  an  anfwer  ?  You 
'  certainly  mull  have  employed  liim  j  for  he  would 
'  not,  of  his  own  accord,  I  believe,  have  under- 
^  taken  fuch  an  errand,  and  efpecially  without  ac- 

*  quainting  me.' 

^Blifil  then  anfwered,  *  I  own,  Sir,  I  have  been 
^  guilty  of  an  offence,  yet  may  I  hope  your  par- 
€  3on  ?' *  My  pardon,'  faid  Allv/orthy  very  an- 
grily,   c  Nay,  Sir,'  aniwered  Blifil,  '  I  knew  you 

*  would  be  oflx^nded ;  yet  furely  my  dear  uncle  will 
?  forgive  the  effecls  of  the  moft  amiable  of  human 
^  weakneffes.  CompaJTion  for  thofe  who  do  not  de- 
^  ferve  it,  I  own  is  a  crime ;  and  yet  it  is  a  crime 
?  from  which  you  yourfelf  are  nor  entirely  free.  I 
f  know  I  have  been  guilty  of  it  in  more  than  one 
^  infcance  to  this  very  pcrfon  ;  and  I  v/ill  own  I  did 
*■  fend  Mr.  Dowling,  not  on  a  vain  and  fruitiefs  en- 

*  quiry,  but  to  difcover  the  witneffes,  and  to  en- 
<  deavour  to  foften  their  evidence.     This,  Sir,  is 

*  the  truth ;  which,  though  I  intended  to  conceal 
^  from  you,  I  will  not  deny.' 

'  I  COH' 
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*  I  confefs/  ftiid  Nightingale,  *  this  is  the  light 
^  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  from  the  gentleman's 
^  behaviour.' 

*  Now,  Madam,'  faid  AHworthy,  ^  I  believe  you 
'  will  once  in  your  life  own  you  have  entertained  a 

*  wrong  fufpicion,   and  are  not  fo  angry  with  my 

*  nephew  as  you  was.' 

Mrs.  Miller  was  filent ;  for  though  ihe  could  not 
fo  haftily  be  plcafed  with  Biifil,  whom  fhe  looked 
upon  to  have  been  tlie  ruin  of  Jones,  yet  in  this  par- 
ticular inllance  he  had  impofed  upon  her  as  well  as 
upon  the  reil ;  fo  entirely  had  the  devil  ftood  his 
friend.  And  indeed,  I  look  upon  the  vulgar  ob- 
fervation,  "  That  the  devil  ofcen  deferts  his  friends, 
"  and  leaves  them  in  the  lurch,"  to  be  a  great  abufe 
on  that  gentleman's  character,  Perhaps  he  may 
fometimes  defert  thofe  who  are  only  his  cup  ac- 
quaintance;  or  v/ho,  at  moil,  are  but  half  his  j  but 
he  generally  (lands  by  thofe  who  are  thoroughly  his 
fervants,  and  helps  them  off  in  all  extremities,  till 
their  bargain  expires. 

As  a  conquered  rebellion  flrengthens  a  govern- 
ment, or  as  health  is  more  perfectly  eftablilhed  by  re- 
covery fi'om  fome  difeafes;  fo  anger,  when  removed, 
often  gives  new  life  to  affeclion.  This  was  the  cafe 
of  Mr.  Allworthy ;  for  Blihl  having  wiped  off  the 
greater  fufpicion,  the  leffer,  which  had  been  raifed  by 
Square's  letter,  funk  of  courfe,  and  was  forgotten  ; 
andThwackum,  with  whom  lie  was  greatly  offended, 
bore  alone  all  the  refiedtions  which  Square  had  call 
on  the  enemies  of  Jones. 

As  for  that  young  man,  the  refentmcnt  of  Mr.  All-- 
worthy  began  more  and  more  to  abate  towards  him. 
He  told  Blif.l,  '  He  did  not  only  forgive  the  extra- 
'  ordinary  efforts  of  his  good-nature,  but  would  give 
*  him  the  pleafure  ot  following  his  example.*  I'Jien 
turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  with  a  fmile  which  would  have 
become  an  angel,  he  cried,  '  What  f  ly  you,  Madam  ? 
«  fhall  v.c  take  a  hackney- coach,  and  all  of  us  to- 

*  ;;ether 
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*  gether  pay  a  vifit  to  your  friend  ?  I  promife  you 

*  it  is  not  the  firft  vifit  I  have  made  in  a  prilbn.' 

Every  reader,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to  anfwer 
for  the  worthy  woman  j  but  they  muft  have  a  great 
deal  of  good-nature,  and  be  v/ell  acquainted  with 
friendship,  who  can  feel  what  fhe  felt  on  this  occafion. 
Few,  I  hope,  are  capable  of  feeling  what  nowpaft  in 
the  mind  of  Blifil  j  but  thofe  who  are,  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  raife  any  ob- 
jeftion  to  this  vifit.  Fortune,  however,  or  the  gen- 
tleman lately  mentioned  above,  fkood  his  friend,  and 
prevented  his  undergoing  fo  great  afhocki  for  at  the 
very  inftant  when  the  coach  was  fentfor,  Partridge  ar- 
rived, and  having  called  Mrs.  Miller  from  the  com- 
pany, acquainted  her  with  the  dreadful  accident 
lately  come  to  light ;  and  hearing  Mr.  Alhvorthy's 
intention,  begged  iier  to  find  feme  means  of  Hopping 
him  :    '  For,'  fays  he,   *  the  matter  muft  at  ail  ha- 

*  zards  be  kept  a  fecret  from  him  ;   and  if  he  fhould 

*  now  go,  he  will  find  Mr.  Jones,  and  his  mother, 
*■  who  arrived  jufi:  as  I  left  him,  lamenting  over  one 

*  another  the  horrid  crime  they  have  ignorantlycom- 
'  mitted/ 

The  poor  woman,  who  was  almoft  deprived  of  her 
fenfes  at  his  dreadful  news,  was  never  lefs  capable  of 
invention  than  at  prefent.  However,  as  women  are 
much  readier  at  this  than  men,  fhe  bethought  her- 
felf  of  an  excufe,  and  returning  to  Allworthy,  faid, '  I 

*  am  fure.  Sir,  you  v/ill  be  furprized  at  hearing  any 

*  obje6lion  from  me  to  the  kind  propofal  you  juft 

*  now  made  i  and  yet  I  am  afraid  of  the  confequence 

*  of  it,  if  carried  immediately  into  execution.    You 

*  muft  imagine.  Sir,  that  all  the  calamities  W-hich 

*  have  lately  befallen  this  poor  young  fellow,  muft 
'  have  thrown  him  into  the  loweft  dejettion  of  Ipirits ; 
'  and  now.  Sir,  ftiould  we  all  on  a  fudden  fling  him 

*  into  fuch  a  violent  fit  of  joy,  as  I  know  your  pre- 
«  fence  will  occafion^  it  may^,  I  am  afraid,  produce 

*  fome 
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*  fome  fatal  mifchief,  efpecially  as  his  fervant,  who  is 
'  without,  tells  me  he  is  very  far  from  being  well.' 

*  Is  his  fervant  without?'  cries  AUworthy  ;   *  pray 

*  call  him  hither.  I  will  afli  him  fome  queftions  con- 

*  cerning  his  mafter.' 

Partridge  was  at  firft  afraid  to  appear  before  Mr. 
AUworthy  5  but  was  at  length  perfuaded,  after  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  had  often  heard  his  whole  fhory  from 
his  own  mouth,  had  promifed  to  introduce  him. 

AUworthy  recollefted  Partridge  the  moment  he 
came  into  the  room,  though  many  years  had  pafTed 
fince  he  had  feen  him.  Mrs.  Miller  therefore  might 
have  fpared  here  a  formal  oration,  in  which  indeed 
fhe  was  fomething  prolix;  for  the  reader,  I  believe, 
may  have  obferved  already,  tliat  the  good  v/oman, 
among  other  things,  had  a  tongue  always  ready  for 
the  fervice  of  her  friends. 

*  And  are  you,'  faid  AUworthy  to  Partridge,   '  the 

*  fervant  of  Mr.  Jones  ?'  '  I  can't  fay.  Sir,'  anfwered 
he,  '  that  I  am  regularly  a  fervant,  but  I  live  with 

*  him,  an't  pleafe  your  honour  at  prefent.    Nonjum 
'  qualis  ei'am,  as  your  honour  very  well  knows.* 

Mr.  AUworthy  then  aflsied  him  many  queftions  con- 
cerning Jones,  as  to  his  health,  and  other  matters ; 
to  all  which  Partridge  anlwered,  without  having  the 
leaft  regard  to  what  was,  but  confidered  only  what 
he  would  have  things  appear;  for  a  ftridl  adherence 
to  truth  was  not  among  the  articles  of  this  honeft 
fellow's  morality,  or  his  religion. 

During  this  ciialoguc  Mr.  Nightingale  tool? his 
leave,  and  prefently  after  Mrs.  Miller  left  the  room, 
when  AUworthy  likewife  difpatched  Blifil ;  for  he 
imagined  that  Partridge,  when  alone  with  him,  would 
be  more  explicit  than  before  company.  They  were 
no  fooner  left  in  private  together,  than  AUworthy  be- 
gan as  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.     VI . 

In  'uohich  the  hiftory  is  farther  continued, 

'OURE,  friend,'   fald  the  good  man,    '^  you  are 

*  \^  the  ftrangeiiof  all  human  beings.  Not  only  to 
«  have  fuffered  as  you  have  formerly,  for  obllinately 
'  perfifting  in  a  falfehoodj  but  toperriil  in  ic  thus  to 

*  the  lail,  and  to  pafs  thus  upon  the  world  for  a  fer- 

*  vant  of  your  own  fon  ?  What  intereft  can  you  have 

*  in  all  this  ?  What  can  be  your  motive  ?' 

*  I  fee.  Sir,'  faid  Partridge,  falling  down  npon  his 
knees,  *  that  your  honour  is  prepofleHed  againft  mCj 

*  and  refolved  not  to  believe  any  thing   I  fay,  and 

*  therefore  v/hat  figniiies  my  proteftations  ?   but  yet 

*  there  is  one  above  who  knows  that  I  am  not  the 

*  father  of  this  young  man.' 

*  Hovv'  ?'  faid  AUwordiy,  '  will  you  yet  deny  what 
'  you  was  formerly  convidled  of  upon  fuch  unan- 
'  fwerabie,  fuch  manifcil  evidence  ?    Nay,  what  a 

*  confirmation  is  your  being  nov/found  with  this  very 

*  man,  of  allv/hich  twenty  years  ago  appeared  againft 

*  you.  I  thought  you  had  left  the  country  ;  nay,  I 
'  thought  you  had  been  long  fmce  dead.  — In  what 

*  manner  did  you  know  any  thing  of  this  young m.an  ? 

*  Where  did  you  meet  with  him,  uniefs  you  had  kept 

*  fome  correfpondence  together  ?  Do  not  deny  this  ; 

*  for  I  promife  you  it  will  greatly  raife  your  fon  in 

*  my  opinion,  to  iind  that  he  hath  fuch  a  fenfe  of 
'  filial  duty,  as  privately  to  fupport  his  father  for  fo 

*  many  years.' 

*  If  your  honour  will  have  patience  to  hear  me,' 
faid  Partridge,  '  I  will  tell  you  all.' — Being  bid  go 
on,  he  proceeded  thus  :  '  When  your  honour  con- 
«  ceived  that  difpleafure  againft  me,  it  ended  in  my 
^  ruin  foon  after;  for  I  loft  my  little  fchool ;   and  the 

*  minifter,  thinking  I  fuppofe  it  would  be  agreeable 

*  to  your  honour,  turned  mc  out  from  the  office  of 

'  clerk} 
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clerk  J  fo  that  I  had  nothing  to  trull  to  but  the 
barber's  Ihop,  which,  in  a  country  place  like  that, 
is  a  poor  livelihood  -,  and  when  my  wife  died  (for 
till  that  time  I  received  a  penfion  of  12I.  a  year 
from  an  unknown  hand,  which  indeed  I  believe 
was  your  honour's  own,  for  no  body  that  ever  I 
heard  of  doth  thefe  things  befides)  but  as  I  was 
faying,  when  fhe  died,  this  penfion  forfook  me  ;  fo 
that  now  as  I  owed  two  or  three  fmall  debts,  which 
began  to  be  troublefome  to  me,  particularly  *  one 
which  an  attorney  brought  up  by  lav/-charges  from 
15s.  to  near  30I.  and  as  1  found  all  my  ufual 
means  of  living  had  forfook  me,  I  packed  up  my 
little  all  as  well  as  I  could,  and  went  off. 
'  The  firft  place  I  came  to  was  Salifbury,  where  I 
got  into  the  fervice  of  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  law,  and  one  of  the  beft  gentlemen  that  ever  I 
knew,  for  he  was  not  only  good  to  me,  but  I  know 
a  thoufand  good  and  charitable  afts  which  he  did 
while  I  ft  aid  with  him ;  and  I  have  known  him  of- 
ten refufe  bufinefs,  becaufe  it  was  paultry  and  op- 
preflive.' — *  You  need  not  be  fo  particular,'  laid 
Allworthy ;  *  I  know  this  gentleman,  and  a  very 
v/orthy  man  he  is,  and  an  honour  to  his  profef- 

fion.' *  Well,  Sir,'  continued  Partridge,  *from 

hence  I  removed  to  Lymington,  where  I  was  above 
three  years  in  the  fervice  of  another  lawyer,  who 
was  likewife  a  very  good  fort  of  a  man,  and  to  be 
fure  one  of  the  merrieil  gentlemen  in  England. 
Well,  Sir,  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  I  fct  up  a 
little  fchool,  and  was  likely  to  do  v/ell  again,  had 

*  This  is  a  fa£t  which  I  knew  happen  to  a  poor  clcrp^yman  in 
DoiTernurc,  by  the  viilany  of"  an  attorney,  who  not  conicnieJ 
with  the  exorbitant  co.ls  to  which  the  poor  man  was  put  by  a 
fingle  adion,  brought  afcciwj.rds  another  iiiliiion  on  thejudirmcnt, 
as  it  was  called.  A  method  frequently  ufed  to  oppre/j;  the  poor, 
and  bring  money  into  the  pockets  ci  attari.ies,  to  the  grc.a  fcau- 
dal  of  the  law,  of  the  natiuji,  <>{  chrilliai.i:/,  and  :-ven  of  humau 
nature  itfclf. 

1  «  it 
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it  not  been  for  a  moft  unlucky  accident.  Here  I 
kept  a  pig;  and  one  day,  as  ill  fortune  would  have 
it,  this  pig  broke  out,  and  cad  a  trefpafs,  I  think 
they  call  it,  in  a  garden  belonging  to  one  of  my 
neighbours,  v/ho  was  a  proud,  revengeful  man, 
and  employed  a  lav/yer,  one — one — I  can't  think 
of  his  name;  but  he  fent  for  a  writ  againft  me,  and 
had  me  to  Size.  When  I  came  there.  Lord  of 
mercy  upon  me — to  hear  what  the  counfellors  faid. 
There  was  one  that  told  my  lord  a  parcel  of  the 
confoundedeft  lies  about  me  ;  he  faid,  thati  ufed  to 
drive  my  hogs  into  other  folks  gardens,  and  a  great 
deal  more ;  and  at  laft  he  faid.  He  hoped  I  had  at 
laft  brought  my  hogs  to  a  fair  market.  To  be  fure, 
one  would  have  thought,  that  inftead  of  being 
owner  only  of  one  poor  little  pig,  I  had  been  the 
greatefV  hog-merchant  in  England.  Well — '  *^Pray,' 
laid  Aihvorthy,  *  do  not  be  fo  particular.  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  your  fon  yet.'  '  O  it  was  a  great 
many  years,'  anfwered  Partridge,  '  before  I  faw 

my  fon,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  call  him. 1  went 

over  to  Ireland  after  this,  andtauglitfchool  at  Cork, 
(for  that  one  fuit  ruined  me  again,  and  I  lay  feven 
years  in  Winchefier  gaol.)' *  Well,'  faid  All- 
worthy,  ^  pafs  that  over  till  your  return  to  England.' 
— '  Then,  Sir,'  faid  he,  '  it  was  about  half  a  year 

*  ago  that  I  landed  at  Briftol,  where  I  ftaid  fomc  timiC, 
'  and  not  finding  it  do  there,  and  hearing  of  a  place 

*  between  that  and  Gloucefter,  wliere  the  barber  was 
'  juft  dead,  I  went  thither,  and  there  I  had  been 
«  about  two  months,  v/hen  Mr.  Jones  came  thither.' 
He  then  gave  Aihvorthy  a  very  particular  account  of 
their  nril  meeting,  and  ot  every  thing  as  well  as  he 
could  remember,  which  had  happened  from  that  day  to 
this ;  frequently  interlarding  his  ilory  with  panegyrics 
on  Jones,  and  not  forgetting  to  infinuate  the  great 
love  and  refpeic  which  he  had  for  AUworthy.  He 
concluded  with  faying^  '  Now,  Sir,  I  have  told  your 

*  honour  the  w^hoie  truth.'     And  then  repeated  a 

moft 
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moft  folemn  proteftation,  '  That  he  was  no  more  the 

*  father  of  Jones  than  of  the  pope  of  Rome;'  and 
imprecated  the  moft  bitter  curfes  on  his  head,  if  he 
did  not  fpeak  truth. 

'  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  matter  ?'  cries  All- 
worthy.     ^  For  what  piirpoie  fhould  you  fo  ftrongly 

*  deny  a  facl,  which  I  think  it  would  be  rather  your 

*  intereft  to  own?' — '  Nay,  Sir,'  anfwered  Partridge 
(for  he  could  hold  no  longer),  '  if  your  honour  will 

*  not  believe  me,  you  are  like  foon  to  have  fatif- 

*  faftion  enough.      I  wifh   you  had  miftaken  the 

*  mother  of  this  young  man,  as  well  as  you  have 

*  his   father.' And    now  being   afked  what   he 

meant,  with  all  the  fymptom.s  of  liorror,  both  in  his 
voice  and  countenance,  iie  told  Aihvorthy  the  whole 
ftory,  which  he  had  a  little  before  exprefled  fuch 
defire  to  Mrs.  Miller  to  conceal  from  him. 

Allworthy  was  almoft  as  much  fhocked  at  this  dif- 
covery  as  Partridge  himfelf  had  been  while  he  related 
it.     '  Good  heavens  !*  fays  he,  *  in  what  miferable 

*  diftrelTes  do  vice  and  imprudence  involve  men  ! 

*  How  much  beyond  our  defigns  are  the  effects  of 
'  wickednefs  fometimes  carried!'  He  had  fcarce  ut- 
tered thefe  words,  when  Mrs.  Waters  came  haftily 
and  abruptly  into  the  room.  Partridge  no  fooner  faw 
her,  than  he  cried,   *  Here,  Sir,  here  is  the  very  wo- 

*  man  hcrfelf.     This   is  the  unfortunate  mother  of 

*  Mr.  Jones ;  I  am  furc  llie  will  acquit  me  before 
'  your  honour. — Pray,  Madam, ' 

Mrs.  Waters,  v/ithout  paying  any  regard  to  what 
Partridge  laid,  and  almoft  without  taking  any  notice 
of  him,  advanced  to  Mr.  Allwortliy.     '  I  believe, 

*  Sir,  it  is  fo  long  fmce  I  had  the  lionour  of  feeing 

*  you,  that  you  do  not  recollect  me.' '  Indeed,' 

anfwered  Allworthy,  *  you  are  fo  very  much  altered, 

*  on  many  accounts,  that  had  not  this  man  already 

*  acquainted  me  who  you  are,  I  fliould  not  have 

*  immediately  called  you  to  my  remembrance.  Have 

*  you.  Madam,  any  particular  bufinefs  which  brings 

Vol.  VII.  I  i  *  you 
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'  you  to  me  ?' — Allworthy  fpoke  this  with  great  re- 
ierve ;  for  the  reader  may  eafily  believe  he  was 
not  well  pleafed  with  the  conduft  of  this  lady  -,  nei- 
ther with  what  he  had  formerly  heard,  nor  with  what 
Partridy;e  now  delivered. 

Mrs.  Waters  anfwered, '  Indeed,  Sir,  I  have 

^-  very  particular  bufinefs  with  you  ;  and  it  is  fuch 

*  as  I  can  impart  only  to  yourfelf. 1  mull  defire 

'  therefore  the  favour  of  a  word  with  you  alone ;. 
'  for  I  afTure  you  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  of  the 

*  ut-moft  importance.* 

Partridge  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  but  be- 
fore he  went,  he  begged  the  lady  to  fatiify  Mr. 
AUwoithy  that  he  was  perfeftly  innocent.  To  which 
fhc' anfwered, — *  You  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
^  fion,  Sir^  I  Ihall  fatisfy  Mr..  Allworthy  very  per- 

*  feftly  of  that  matter.' 

Then  Partridge  wididrev/,  and  that  pafl  between 
Mr.  Aiiworthy  and  Mrs.  Vv'aters  which  is  written  in 
the  next- chapter-.. 

CHAP.     VI. 

Continuation  of  the  hiftory, 

"R  /|  RS.  Waters  remaining  a  few  moments  filent, 
j  VJ.  Mr,  Allworthy  could  not  refrain  from  faying, 
'  I  amforry.  Madam,  to  perceive,  by  what  I  havefince 

*  heard,  that  you  have  made  fo  very  ill  a  ufe " 

'  Mr.  Allworthy,' fays  fhe,  interrupting  him,  *  I  know' 
^  I  have  faults,  but  ingratitude  to  you  is  not  one  of^ 

*  them.     I  never  can  nor  Ihall  forget  your  goodnefs, 

*  which  I  ov/n  I  have  very  little  deferved ;  but  be 

*  pleafed  to  wave  all  upbraiding  me  at  prefent,  as  I 

*  have  fo  important  an  affair  to  communicate  to  you 

*  concerning  this  young  man,  to  whom  you  have- 
i*  given  my  maiden  name  of  Jones.' 

*  Have  I  then,' faid  Aiiworthy,  *ignorantlypunifn- 
^  ed  an  innocent  man,  in  the  perfgn  of  tjim  who  hath- 

*juft 
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*  jiift  hk  us  ?  Was  he  not  the  father  of  the  child  :' 
— *  Indeed  he  \vas  not,'  iaid  Mrs.  Waters.  *  Yo'j 
'  may  be  pieafed  to  rei7ief3iber.  Sir,  I  formerly  told 

*  you,  you  fliould  one  day  know ;  and  I  acknowledge 
^  myfelf  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  cruel  neglect,  in 
'  not  having  difcovered  it  to  you  before.     Indeed,  I 

*  littleknevy  hownecelfaryitv/as.' — *  Well,  Madam,' 
f-iid  Ailworthy,  '  be  pleafcd  to  proceed/     *  You 

*  mull  remember,   Sir,'  faid  ilie,   ^  a  young  fellov/, 

*  whofe  name  was  Summer.'  *  Very  well,'  cries  All- 
Worthy,   *  he  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  of  grean 

*  learning  and  virtue,  for  v>^hom  I  had  the  higheft 

*  friendihip.'    *  So  it  appeared,  Sir,'  anfwered  fhe  ; 

*  for  I  believe  you  bred  the  young  man   up,   and 

*  maintained  him  at  the  Univerfity ;  where,  I  think, 

*  he  had  finifhed  hisftudies,  when  he  came  to  refide 

*  at  your  houfe ;  a  finer  man,  I  muft  fayj  the  fua 

*  never  fhone  upon;  for,  befides  tlie  handfomeft  per- 
^  fon  I  ever  law,  he  was  fo  genteel,  and  had  lb  much 

*  wit  and  good  breeding*'  *  Poor  gentleman,*  faid 
Ailworthy,  *  he  was  indeed  untimely  fnatched  away; 

*  and  little  did  I  think  he  had  any  hns  of  this  kind  to 
^  anfwer  for ;  for  I  plainly  perceive  you  are  goinpr 

*  to  tell  me  he  was  the  father  of  your  child.' 

^  Indeed,  Sir/  anfv/eredfhe,  Miewasnot.'  ^Howr' 
fiiid  Ailworthy,  '  to  what  then  tends  all  this  preface  ?* 

*  To  a  ftory,  Sir,*  fiid  fliCj  '^v/hioK  I  am  concerned 

*  falls  to  my  lot  td  unfold  to  you. — O,  Sir!  prepare  to 

*  hear  fom.ething  which  -vviil  furprizeyou,  will  grieve 

*  you.'    '  Speak,'  faid  Allworchyi  ^  I  am  confcious  of 

*  no  crime,  and  cannot  be  afraid  to  hear.' — *  Sir/ 
faid   fhe,    *  that    Mr.  Summer,    the  fon  of  your 

*  friend,  educated  at  your  expence,  vv'ho,  after  living 

*  a  year  in  the  houfe  as  if  he  had  been  your  own  fon, 

*  died  there  of  the  fmall-pox,  was  tenderly  lamented 

*  by  you,   and  buried  as  if  he  had  been  your  own  ; 

*  that  Summer,  Sir,  was  the  father  of  this  child.' 

^  How  r  faid  Ailworthy,  '  you  contradiit  yourfelf.' 
— '  Tiiat  I  do  not.'  anfwered  Ihc,   '  he  was  indeed 

I  i  '2  '  the 
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*  the  father  of  this  child,  but  not  by  me.'  '  Take 
'  care,  Madam,'  faid  Allworthy,  *  do  not,  to  fhiiii- 
'  the  imputation  of  any  crime,  be  guilty  of  falfehood. 

*  Remem.bcr  there  is  one  from  whom  you  can  conceal 

*  nothing,  and  before  whofe  tribunal  falfehood  wili 

*  only  aggravate  your  guilt.*  '  Indeed,  Sir,'  fays  (he, 

*  I  am  not  his  mother ;   nor  would  I  now  think  my- 

*  felf  fo  for  the  world.'  *  I  know  your  reafon,'  faid 
Allworthy,  ^  and  Ihall  rejoice  as  much  as  you  to 

*  find  it  otherwife  j  yet  you  mud  remember,  you 
'  yourfelf  confeft  it  before  me.' — '  So  far  what  I 

*  confeft,'  faid  (he,  ^  was  true,  thatthefe  hands  con- 

*  veyed  the  infant  to  your  bed  ;  conveyed  it  thither 

*  at  the  command  of  its  mother ;   at  her  commands 

*  I  afterwards  owned  it,  and  thought  myfelf,  by  her 
'  generofity,  nobly  rewarded,  both  for  my  fecrecy 

*  and  my  Ihame/  '  Who  could  this  woman  be  ?' 
faid  Allworthy.  *  Indeed,  I  tremble  to  name  her,' 
anfwered  Mrs.  Waters.  '  By  all  this  preparation  I 
'  am  toguefs  thatfhe  was  a  relation  of  mine,'  cried 
he.  '  lydeed,  Hie  was  a  near  one.'  At  which  words 
Allworthy  ftarted,  and  Ihe  continued — '  You  had  a 
*■  Sifter,  Sir,'^ — 'Afifter!'  repeated  he,  looking  aghaft. 
^  As  there  is  truth  in  heaven,'  cries  flie,   '  your 

*  fifter  was  the  mother  of  that  child  you  found  bc- 

*  tween  your  flieets.'  ^  Can  it  be  poffible  ?'  cries 
he,  '  good  heavens  !' — '  Have  patience,  Sir,'  faid 
Mrs.  Waters,   '  and  I  will  unfold  to  you  the  whole 

*  ftory.  Juft  after  your  departure  for  London,  Mifs 
*■  Bridget  came  one  day  to  the  houfe  of  my  mother, 
'  She  was  pleafed  to  fay,  fhe  had  heard  an  extraordi- 

*  nary  character  of  me,  for  my  learning  and  fuperior 

*  underftanding  to  all  the  young  women  there,  fo 

*  fhe  was  pleafed  to  fay.     She  then  bid  me  come  to 

*  her  to  the  great  houfe ;  v/here  when  I  attended, 

*  fhe  employed  me  to  read  to  her.  She  expreffed 
^  great  fatisfaction  in  my  reading,  fhewed  great kind- 

*  nefs  to  iViC,    and  made  me    many  prefents.     At 

*  laft  fhe  began  to  catechife  me  on  the  fubjed  of 

*  fecrecy. 
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fccrecy,  to  which  I  gave  her  fuch  fatisfa<5lory  an- 
Iwers,  that,  at  iaft,  having  locked  the  door  of  her 
room,  fhe  took  me  into  her  clofer,  and  then  lock- 
ing that  door  likewile,  fliefaidj  flie  Ihould  convince 
me  of  the  vaft  reliance  fhe  had  on  my  integrity,  by 
communicating  a  fecret  in  which  her  honour,  and 
confequently  her  life,  was  concerned.  Shen  then 
ftopt,  and  after  a  filence  of  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  Ihe  often  wiped  her  eyes,  fhe  enquired  of 
me,,  if  I  thought  my  mjothcr  might  fafely  be  con- 
fided in.  i  anfwered,  I  would  ftake  my  life  on  her 
fidelity.  She  then  imparted  to  me  the  great  fecret 
which  laboured  in  her  breaft,  and  which,  I  believe, 
was  delivered  with  mor-e  pains  than  fhe  afterwards 
liiffered  in  child-birth.  It  was  then  contrived, 
that  my  miOther  and  myfelf  only  fnould  attend  at 
the  time,  and  that  Mrs.  Wilkins  fhould  be  fcnt  out 
of  the  way,  as  flie  accordingly  was,  to  the  very 
furtheft  partof  Dorfetfhire,  to  enquire  the  character 
of  a  fervant ;  for  the  lady  had  turned  away  her 
own  maid  near  three  months  before  j' during  all 
which  time  I  ofliciated  about  her  perfon  upon  trial, 
as  Ihc  laid,  though,  as  fhe  afterwards  declared, 
I  was  ROt  fufHcientiy  handy  for  the  place.  This, 
and  many  other  fuch  things  which  Ihe  ufed  to  fay 
of  me,  were  all  thrown  out  to  prevent  any  fufpicion 
which  Wilkins  might  hereafter  have,  when  I  was 
to  own  the  child  ;  for  fiie  thought  it  could  never  be 
believed  Ihe  would  venture  to  hurt  a  young  woman 
with  whom  fhe  had  intrufled  fuch  a  fecret.  You 
may  be  allured,  Sir,  I  was  well  paid  for  all  thefe 
affronts,  which,  together  with  being  informed  with 
the  occafion  of  them,  very  well  contented  me. 
Indeed,  the  lady  had  a  greater  fufpicion  of  Mrs. 
Wilkins  than  of  any  other  perlbn  ;  not  that  fhe 
had  the  leafb  averfion  to  the  gentlewoman,  but  fhe 
thought  her  incapable  of  keeping  a  fecret,  efpeci- 
ally  from  you,  Sir  :  for  I  have  often  heard  Mifs 
Bridget  fay,  that  if  Mrs.  Wilkins  had  committed 
I  i   ^  *  a  niurder 
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*  a  murder,  fhe  believed  Ihc  woVild  acquaint  you 

*  with  it,  .  At  lail  rlie  expected  day  came,  and  Mrs. 

*  Wjlivins,  who  had  been  kept  a  week  in  readinels^ 

*  and  put  off  from  time  to  time,  upon  fome  pre- 
■^  tence  or  other,  that  fhe  might  not  return  too  fooUj 
'  was  difpatched.  Then  the  child  was  born,  in  tliC 
'  prefence  only  of  myfelf  and  my  mother,  and  wa^i 

*  by  my  mother  conveyed  to  her  own  lioul'e,  where 

*  it  was  privately  kept  by  her  till  the  evening  of 
'  your  return,  when  I,    by  the  command  of  Mifs 

*  Bridget,  conveye4„it  into  the  bed  where  you  found 
'  it.     And  all  fufpicions  were  afterwards  laid  afleep 

*  by  the  artful  conduvSi;  of  your  filler,  in  pretending 

*  ill-will  to  the  boy,  and  that  any  regard  fhe  fhev/ed 

*  him  ^Yas  out  of  mere  complaifance  to  you.' 

Mrs.  V/aters  then  made  m.any  proteftations  of  the 
truth    of   this    ftory,    and    concluded    by   faying, 

*  Thus,  Sir,  you  have  at  laft  difcovcred  your  ne- 
'  phew  i   for  fo  I  am  lure  you  will  hereafter  think 

*  him,  and  I  queflion  not  but  he  will  be  both  an 
•■■  honour  and  a  comfort  to  you  under  that  appella- 

*  tion.' 

'  I  need  not,  Madam,'  faid  Allworthy,  '  expref-? 
'  my  aftonifl:im,ent  at  what  you  have  told  me-;  and 
^  yet  furely  you  would  not,  and  could  not,  have  put 

*  together  fo  many  circumftances  to  evidence  an  un- 
'  truth.  I  confefs,  1  recolkft  fame  pafTages  relating 
'  to  that  Summ.er,  which  formerly  gave  m.e  a  con- 

*  ceit  that  rny  fifter  had  fome  liking  to.  him.  I 
f  mentioned  it  to  her;  for  I  had  fuch  a  regard  to, 
-  the  young  man,  as  well  on  his  own  accoiint,  as 

*  on  his  father's,  that  I  fiiould  willingly  have  con- 

*  fenred  to  a  match  between  them ;  but  fhe  expreil 
^  the  higheft  difdain  of  my  unkind  fufpicion,  as 
'  flie  called  it ;  fo  that  I  never  fpoke  more  on  the 

*  fubjeft.     Good  heavens !   Well !  the  Lord  difpo- 

*  feth  ail  thinsrs. Yet  fure  it  v;as  a  mod  uniufti- 

*  fiable  condu6l    in    m>y  fi.ler  to  carry  this  fecret 

*  v/ith  her  out  of  the  world.'     *  I  promife  you.  Sir,* 

fliid 
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faid  Mrs.  Waters,  *  flie  always  profcft  a  contrary 
•^  intention,  and  frequently  told  me,  fhe  intended 
'  one  day  to  communicate  it  to  you.  Sjie  faid  indeed;, 
'  ilie  was  highly  rejoiced  that  her  plot  ]iad  fucceeded 

*  {o  wellj  and  that  you  had  of  youj-  .own  accord 
'  taken  fuch  a  fancy  to  the  child,  that  it  was  yet 
^  unnecelfary  to  make  any  exprefs  declaration.  Oh  J 
'  Sir,  had  that  lady  lived  to  have  feen  this  poojr 
■'  young  man   turned    like  a  vagabond  from  youjF 

*  houfe  J  nay,  Sir,  could  fhe  have  lived  to  hear  that 
^  you  had  yourfelf  employed  a  lawyer  to  profecute 

*  him  for  a  murder  of  which  he  was  not  guilty 

*  Forgive  me,  Mr.  All  worthy,  I  muil  fiiy  it  was  un- 
"^  kind. Indeed,  you  have  been  abufed,  he  never 

*  deferved  it  of  you.*  *  Indeed,  Madam,'  faid  AU-^ 
worthy,  *  I  have  been  abufed  by  the  perfon,  who- 

*  ever  he  was,  that  told  you  fo/  '  Nay,  Sir,'  faid 
ihe,  ^  I  would  not  be  miilaken,  I  did  not  prefume 

*  to  fay  you  were  guilty  of  any  wrong.   The  gentle- 

*  man  who  came  to  me,  propofed  no  fuch  matter ; 

*  lie  only  faid,    taking    me  for  Mr.  Firzpatrick's 

*  wife,   that  if  Mr.  Jones  had  murdered  my  huf- 

*  band,  I  Ihouid  be  afilited  with  any  money  I  wanted 

*  to  carry  on  the  profecution,  by  a  very  worthy  gen- 

*  tieman,  v/ho,   he  faid,  was  well  apprized  what  a 

*  villain  I  had  to  deal  with,     it  was  by  this  man  I 

*  found  out  who  Mr.  Jones  was  -,    and  this  man, 

*  whole  name  is  Dowling,  Mr.  Jones  tells  me,  is 

*  your  flev/ard.     I  difcovered  his  name  by  a  very 

*  odd  accident  j    for  he  himfelf  refufed  to  tell  it 

*  me ;  but  Partridge,  who  m^et  him  at  my  lodgings 

*  the  fecond  time  h(;  came,  knew  hiiTi  formerly  at 
f  Salifbury.' 

*  And  did  this  Mr.  Dowling,'  fays  AUworthy, 
with  great  alionifhment  in  his  countenance,  '  tell 
^  you,   that  I  would  affift  in  the  profecution  ?' 

*  No,   Sir,'   anfwered  ihe,   *  1  will  not  charge  hini 

*  wrongfully.  He  faid  I  fliould  be  afBlled,  but 
^  he  mentioned  no  name. — Yet  you  mull  pardon^ 

114  '  n^^ 
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*  me,  Sir,  if  from  circumftances  I  thought  it  conld 
'  be  no  other.' '  Indeed,  Madam^  fays  All- 
worthy,   *  from  circumftances  I  am  too  well  con- 

*  vinced   it  was   another. Good  heaven  1    by 

'  what  wonderful  means  is  the  blackeft  and  deepefc 

*  villany  fometimes  difcovered  ! — Shall  I  beg  you, 
'  Madam,  to  itay  till  the  perfon  you  have  mentioned 
'  comes;   for  I  expefl  him  every  minute 3   nay  he 

*  may  be,  perhaps,  already  in  the  houfe.' 

Allwortliy  then  ftept  to  the  dGor,^in  order  to  call 
a  fervant,  when  in  came,  not  Mr.  Dowling,  but  the 
gentiem.an  who  will  be  fctn  in  the  next  chapter. 

C  H  A  P.     VIII. 

Further  continuation . 

HE  gentleman  who  now  arrived  was  no  othep 
than  Mr.  Weftern.  He  no  fooner  faw  All- 
worthy,  than,  without  confidering  ia  the  leaft  the 
prefence  of  Mrs.  Waters,  he  began  to  vociferate  in 
the  following  manner  :    'Fine  doings  at  my  houfe  ! 

*  A  rare  kettle  of  ftfli  I  have  difcovered  at  lail !  who 

*  the  devil  would  be  plagued  with  a  daughter  V 
*■  What's  the  matter,  neighbour  V  faid  Aliworthy. 
'  Matter  enough,'  anfwered  Weftern,  '  when  I 
'  thought  fhe  was  a  juft  coming  to  ;   nay,  when  ilie 

*  had  in  a  manner  promifed  m,e  to  do  as  I  would  ha 
"  her,   and  wlien  I  was  a  hoped   to  have  had  no- 

*  thing  m.ore  to  do  than  to  Ijave  fent  for  the  lav^yer, 
'•  and  finiihed  all ;  what  do  you  think  I  have  found 

*  out?  that  the  little  b hath  been  playing  tricks 

*^  with  me  all  the  while,  and  carrying  on  a  corre- 
'^  fpondcnce  with  that  ballard  of  yours.     Siller  Wef- 

*  tern,  whom  I  have  quarrelled  with  upon  her  ac- 

*  count,   fent  me  word  o't,   and  I  ordered  her  poc- 

*  kcts  to  be  fcarchcd  when  fhe  v/as  aflcep,  and  here 

*  I  have  got  un  figned  with  the  fon  of  a  whore's 

*  r)\vn  name.      I  have  not  had  patience  to  read  haif 

*  o't. 
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*  o't,  for  'tis  longer  than  one  of  parfon  Suppie's 
^  fermons  ;  but  I  find  plainly  it  is  all  abo.ut  love ; 

*  and  indeed  what  fhould  it  be  elfe  ?  I  have  packed 

*  her  up  in  chamber  again,  and  to-morrovvr  morn- 
'  ing  down  rnc  goes  into  the  country,  unlefs  flie 
'  confents  to  be  married  directly,  and  there  fheihall 
'  live  in  a  garret  upon  bread  and  water  ail  her  days; 

'  and  the  fooner  fuch  a  b breaks  her  heart  the 

*•  better,  though  d n  her,  that  I   believe  is  too 

*  tough.     She  will  live  long  enough  to  plague  me.' 

*  Mr.  Weftern,'  anfwered  All  worthy,  '  you  know  I 
'  have  always  proteiled  againil  force,  and  you  your- 

*  felf  confcnted  that  none  fnould  be  ufed.'  *  -^y>' 
cries  he,  '  that  v/as  only  upon  condition  that  ilie 

*  would  confent  without.  What  the  devil  and 
'  do6tor  Fauftus  !  Ihan't  I  do  what  I  will  with  my 
'  ov/n  daughter,    efpeciaiiy  when  I  defire  nothing 

*  but  her  own  good?'  '  Well,  neighbour,'  anfwered 
Ailworthy,  '  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  un- 
^  dertake  once  to  argue  with  the  young  lady,'  '  Will 

*  you  ?'   faid  W^eftern  ;  '  why  that  is  kind  now  and 

*  neighbourly,  and  mayhap  you  will  do  more  than  I 
^  have  been  able  do  to  with  her  ;  for  I  promife  you 

*  fhe  hath  a  very  good  opinion  of  you.'     *  Well, 

*  Sir,*  faid  Allwori.hy,  '  if  you  will  go  home,   and 

*  releafe  the  young  lady  from  her  captivity,  I  will 
^  wait  upon  her  within  tliis  half  hour.' '  But 

*  fuppofe,'  faid  Weftern,  *  fhe  iliould  run  away  with 

*  un  in  the  mean  time  ?   For  lawyer  Dowling  tells 

*  me,  there  is  no  hopes  of  hanging  the  fellov/  at 
'  laft  ;   for  th';it  the  man  is  alive,  and  like  to  do 

*  well,    and  that   he   thinks  Jones  will  be  out  of 

*  prifon  again  prelently.' — '  How,'  faid  All- 
worthy,  ^  what  did  you  employ  him  then  to  enquire 

*  or  to  do  any  thing  in  r.hat  matter  ?'  *  Not  I,'  an- 
fwered Wcilern,   '  he  mentioned  it  to  me  jull  now 

*  of  his  own  accord.' — '  Jull  now  !'  cries  Ailwor- 
thy, '  why  where  did  you  fee  him  tlien  ?  I  wai>c 
^  much  to  fee  Mr.  Dowling.'—'  Why  you  may  fee 

'   UJl 
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*  iin  an  you  v/ill  prefcntly  at  my  lodgings ;  for  there 

*  iG  to  be  a  meeting  of  lawyej  s  there  this  n'iorning> 
^  about  a  mortgage. 'Icod  !    I   fhali   lofe   two 

*  or  dree  thouland  pounds,  I  believe,  by  that  honeil: 

*  gentleman,  Mr.  Nightingale/ — *  "Well,  Sir,' 
faid  Ailworthy,  '  I  will  be  with  you  within  the  half 

*  hour.*       ^  And  do  far  once,'     cries  the    'fquire, 

*  take  a  fool's  advice  ;  never  think  of  dealing  with 

*  her  by  gentle  methods,  take  my  v/ord  for  it  thofc 

*  will  never  do.  I  have  tried  'um  long  enough.    She 

*  mutl  be  frightened  into  it,  there  is  no  other  way. 

*  Tell  her  I'm  lier  father  3   and  of  the  horrid  fm  of 

*  difobedience^  and  of  the  dreadful  punifbment  of  ic 
«  in  t'other  world,  and  then  tell  her  about  being 

*  locked  up  all  her  life  in  a  garret  in  this,  and  being 
f  kept  only  on  bread  and  water.'     ^  I  v/ill  do  all  i 

*  can,'  faid  Ailworthy  j   *  for  I  promife  you,  there 

*  is  nothing  I  wifn  for  more  than  an  alliance  with  this 

*  amiable  creature.'     ^  Nay,  the  girl  is  well  enough 

*  for  matter  o'that,'  cries  the  'fquire,   *  a  man  may 

*  go  farther  and  meet  with  worfe  meat ;  that  I  may 

*  declare  o'  her,  thof  ilie  be  my  own  daughter. 
?  And  if  fhe  will  but  be  obedient  to  me,  there  is 

*  narrow  a  father  within   a  hundred   mdes  o'  the 

*  place,  that  loves  a  daughter  better  than  I  do  :  but 

*  I  fee  you  are  bufy  with  the  lady  here,  fo  I  v/ili  go 

*  huom'e  and  expeft  you,  and  fo  your  humble  fer- 

*  vant.* 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Weftern  was  gone,  Mrs.  Watery 
faid,   '  I  fee,   Sir,  the  'fquire  hath  not  the  lead  re- 

*  membrance  of  my  face.  I  believe,  Mr.  Ailworthy, 
^  you  would  not  have  known  me  neither.    I  am  very 

*  confiderably  altered  unce  that  day  when  you  fo 

*  kindly  gave  me  that  advice,  which  I  had  been 

'  happy  had  I  followed/ *  Indeed,    Madam,' 

cries  Ailworthy,   *  it  gave  me  great  concern  when  \ 

*  firil  heard  the  contrary.'  "■  Indeed,  Sir,'  fays 
ilie,  *  I  Vv-as  ruined  by  a  very  deep  fcheme  of  vil- 
'-  lany,  which  if  you  kncw^  though  I  pretend  not  to 

'  think 
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^  think  it  would  juftify  me  in  your  opinion,  it 
'  would  at  leaft  mitigate  my  offence,  and  induce  you 

*  to  pity  me  j  you  are  not  now  at  Iciiure  to  hear  my 

*  whole  ftory ;  but  this  I  allure  you,  I  was  betraye4 
'  by  the  moft  folemn  promifes  of  marriage  ;  nay, 

*  in  the  eye  of  heaven  I  was  married  to  him  ;    for 

*  alter  much  reading  on  the  fubje6l,  I  am  convinced 

*  that  particular  ceremonies  are  only  requifite  to  give 

*  a  legal  fanftionto  marriage,  and  have  only  a  worldly 
'  ufe  in  giving  a  woman  the  privileges  of  a  wife ; 
^  but  that  fne  v/ho  lives  conftant  to  one  man,  after 

a   folemn    private    affiance,    whatever  the  world 

may  call  her,  hath  little  to  charge  on  her  own  con- 

fcicnce.'     *  I  am  forry,  Madam,'  faid  Allworthy, 

vuu  made  fo  ill  an  ufe  of  your  learning.     Indeed, 

it  would  have  been  well  that  you  had  been  polIelT- 

ed  of  much  more,  or  had  remained  in  a  ftate  of 

ignorance,.     And  yet.   Madam,  I  am  afraid  you 

have  more  than  this  fm  to  anfwer  for.'     '  During 

^  his  life,'  anfwered  Hie,  *  whicli  was  above  a  dozen 

'^  years,    I  moft  folemnly  aiTure  you,     I  had  not. 

'^  And  confider.  Sir,  on  my  behalf  what  is  in  the 

*  power  of  a  woman  flript  of  her  reputation,  and 

*  left  dcllitute  j  whether  the  good-natured  world 
^  will  fuffer  fuch  a  ftray  Hieep  to  return  to  the  road 

*  of  vntue,  even  if  fhs  was  never  fo  defirous.     I 

*  protefl  then,  I  would  have  chofe  it  had  it  been  in 

*  my  power  ;  but  necelTity  drove  me  into  the  arms 
'  of  captain  Waters,  with  whom,  though  flill  un- 
^  married,  I   lived  as  a  wife  for  many  years,  and 

*  went  by  his  name.    I  parted  with  this  gentleman  at 

*  Worcelter,  on  his  march  againil;  the  rebels,  and  it 
f  was  then  I  accidentally  met  with  Mr.  Jones,  who 

*  refcued  me  from  the  hands  of  a  vilhiin.     Indeed, 

*  he  is  the  worthieft  of  men.  No  young  gcntle- 
f  man  of  his  age  is,  I  believe,   freer  from  vice,  and 

*  few  have  the  twentieth  part  of  his  virtues  ;  nay, 

*  whatever  vices  he  hath  had,  1  am  firmly  perfuad- 

*  ed  he  hath    now  taken  a  rclbkuion  to  abandon 

*  them.* 
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*  them.'     *  I  hope  he  hath,'  cries  Allworthy,   *  and 

*  I  hope  he  will  preferve  that  rerohition.     I  muft 

*  fay  I  have  ftili  the  lame  hopes  with  regard  to 
'  yoiirfelf.     The  world,  I  do  agree,  are  apt  to  be 

*  too  unmerciful  on  thefe  occafions  ;  yet  time  and 

*  perfeverance  will  get  the  better  of  this  their  difin- 

*  clination,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  pity;  for  though 
*.  they  are  not,  like  heaven,  ready  to  receive  a  peni- 

*  tent  finner ;  yet  a  continued  repentance  will  at 
f-  length  obtain  mercy  even  with  the  world.     This 

*  you  may  be  affured  of,  Mrs.  Waters,  that  when- 
'  ever  I  find  you  are  fmcere  in  luch  good  intentions, 
^  you  fnall  v/ant  no  aiTiflancc  in  my  power  to  make 
^  them  efFettual.'' 

Mrs.  Waters  fell  now  upon  her  knees  before  him, 
and,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  made  him  many  m.ofl  paf- 
fionate  acknowledgments  of  his  goodnefs,  which,  as 
fhe  truly  faid,  favoured  more  of  the  divine  than  hu- 
inan  nature. 

Allworthy  raifed  her  up,  and  fpoke  in  the  moil 
tender  manner,  making  ufe  of  every  expreflion  which 
his  invention  could  fuggefl:  to  comfort  her,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dowling, 
who,  upon  his  lirfl  entrance,  feeing  Mrs.  Waters, 
ftarted,  and  appeared  in  fomeconfulion;  from  which 
he  foon  recovered  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
then  faid,  he  was  in  the  utmofc  hafle  to  attend 
counfei  at  Mr.  Weftern's  lodgings ;  but  however, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  call  and  acquaint  him  v/ith 
the  opinion  of  counfei,  upon  the  cafe  whicli  he  had 
before  told  him,  which  was,  that  the  converfion  of 
the  monies  in  that  cafe  could  not  be  queftioned  in 
a  criminal  caufe,  but  that  an  adion  of  trover  might- 
be  brought,  and  if  it  appeared  to  the  jury  to  be 
the  monies  of  plaintiff",  that  plaintiff  would  recover 
a  verdi6l  for  the  value. 

Allworthy,  without  making  any  anfwcr  to  this, 
bolted  the  door,  and  then  advancing  with  a  fterii  look 
til  D.Gv>dino-,    he  laid,   '  Whatever  be  your  haft-e, 

'  Sir, 
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Sir,  I  mv.ft  HHl  receive  an  anfwer  to  fome  que- 

llions.    Do  you  know  this  lady  ?' '  That  lady. 

Sir!'    anfwcred  Dowling,    with  great  hefitation. 

Allworthy  then,  with  the  moit  folemn  voice,  faid. 
Look  you,  Mr.  Dowling,  as  you  value  my  favour, 
or  your  continuance  a  moment  longer  in  my  fer- 
vice,  do  not  hefitate  nor  prevaricate ;   but  anfwei' 

faithfully  and  truly  to  every  queftion  I  afk. • 

Do   you  know  this  lady?' '  Yes,   Sir,'    faid 

Dowling,  *  1  have  feen  the  lady.'     '  Where,  Sir?* 

At  her  own  lodgings.'—*  Upon  what  bufinefs  did 

you  go  thither.  Sir  ;    and   who  fent  you  ?'      *  I 

went.  Sir,    to  enquire.    Sir,     about  Mr.  Jones.* 

And  who  fent  you  to  enquire  about  him  ?'  *  Who, 

Sir;  why,  Sir,  Mr.  Blifil  fent  me.'     '  And  what 

did  you  fay  to  the  lady  concerning  that  matter  ?' 

Nay,  Sir,  it  is  impoffible  to  recoliecl  every  word.' 

Will  you  pleafe,  Madam,  to  affiil  the  gentleman's 

memory  ?'  "  He  told  me,  Sir,"  faid  Mrs.  Waters, 

'  that   if  Mr.   Jones  had  murdered  my  hufband^ 

^  I  fliould  be  allifted  by  any  money  I  wanted  to  carry 

'  on  the  profecution,   by  a  very  worthy  gentleman, 

*  who  was  well  apprized  what  a  villain  I  had  to 

'  deal  w^ith."    '  I'hefe,  I  can  fafely  fwear,  were  the 

very   words    he  fpoke.' *  Were    thefe    the 

words.  Sir  ?'  faid  Allworthy.  *  I  cannot  charge 
my  memory  exaftly,'  cries  Dowling,  *  but  I  believe 

I  did  fpeak  to  that  purpofe.' *  And  did  Mr. 

Blifil  order  you  to  fay  fo  ?'  *  I  am  fure.  Sir,  I 
fhould  not  have  gone  on  my  own  accord,  nor  have 
willingly  exceeded  my  authority  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  If  I  faid  fo,  I  mud;  have  fo  underftood 
Mr.  Blifil's  inftruflions.'  '  Look  you,  Mr.  Dow- 
ling,' faid  Allworthy,  *  I  promife  you  before  this 
lady,  that  whatever  you  have  done  in  this  affair  by 
Mr.  Blilil's  order,  I  will  forgive,  provided  you 
now  tell  me  ftridtly  the  truch  ;  for  1  beli.eve  what 
you  fay,  that  you  would  not  liave  a^lcd  of  vour 
own  accord,  and  without  authority,  in  tliis  matter. 

'  Mr. 
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>Mr.  Blifil  then  likewife  fent  you  to  examine 


the  two  fellows  at  Alderfgate?' *  He  did,  Sir:' 

Well,  and  v/hat  inftru6lions  did  he  then  give  you  T 
Recolleft  as  well  as  you  can,  and  tell  me,  as  near 

as  poifible,-  the  very  words  he  ufcd.' *  Why^ 

Sir,  Mr.  Blifil  fent  me  to  find  out  the  perfons  who 
were  eye-witneffes  of  this  fight.  He  faid,  he  feared 
they  might  be  tampered  with  by  Mr.  Jones,  or 
fome  of  his  friends.  He  faid,  blood  required 
blood ;  and  that  not  only  all  who  concealed  a  m.ur- 
derer,  but  thofe  v/ho  omitted  any  thing  in  their 
power  to  bring  him  to  juftice,  Y/ere  Hiarers  in  his 
guilt.  He  faid,  he  found  you  was  very  dcfirous 
of  having  the  villain  brought  to  juftice,  though- 

it  was  not  proper  you  fnould  appear  in  it.' *  He-^ 

did  fo,'  fays  All  worthy. — ^  Yes,  Sir,'  cries  Bow- 
ing ;  '  I  fhould  not,  I  am  fure,  have  proceeded  fucli 
lengths  for  the  fake  cf  any  other  perfon  living  but 
your  worlliip/ — *  What  lengths.  Sir  ?'  faid  All-^ 
worthy. — *  Nay,  Sir,'  cries  Dowling,  *  I  would  not 
have  your  woriliip  think  I  would,  on  any  account, 
be  guilty  of  fubordination  of  perjury  i  but  there  are 
two  ways  of  delivering  evidence.  I  told  them 
therefore,  that  if  any  oiFers  fhould  be  made  them 
on  the  other  fide,  they  fnouid  refufe  them,  and 
that  they  might  be  afTured  they  lliould  lofe  nothing 
by  being  honeft  men,  and  telling  the  truth.  I 
faid,  we  were  told,  that  Mr.  Jones  had  affaulted 
the  gentleman  firft,  and  that  if  that  was  the  truths 
they  fnould  declare  it ;  and  I  did  give  them  fom^ 
hints,  that  they  fnould  be  no  lofers.' — ^  I  think 

you  went  lengths  indeed,'    cries  AUworthy. 

Nay,  Sir,'  anfwered  Dowling,  *  I  am  fure  I  did' 

not  defire  them  to  tell  an  untruth  j nor 

fhould  I  have  faid  what  I  did,  unlefs  it  had  been  to 

oblige  you.' f  You  would  not  have  thoughtj  I 

believe,'  fays  Alhvorthy,  *  to  have  obliged  me, 
had  you  known  that  this  Mr.  Jones  was  my  o-vrtv. 
nephew.'—^*  I  am  fure,  Sir,'  anfwered  bey  *  it 

'  did 
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'  did  not  becom-e  me  to  take  any  notice  of  what  I 

*  thought  you  defired  to  conceal.' — '  Howl'  cries 
Alhvorchy,  *  and  did  you  know  it  then  .''' — *  Nay^ 

*  Sir,'  anfwered  Dowlin^,  '^  if  your  v/orfhip  bids  mc 

*  fpeak  the  truth,  I  am  lure  I  fhall  do  it. — Indeed, 

*  Sir,  I  did  know  it ;  for  they  were  almoft  the  lafb 
'  words  which  Madam  Blifil  ever  fpoke,  v/hich  fhe 

*  mentioned  to  me  as  I  flood  alone  by  her  bedfide, 

*  when  Ihe  delivered  me  the  letter,  I  brought  your 

*  worfhip  from  her.' — *  What  letter?'  cries  AUwor- 
zhy. — '  Tlie  letter,  Sir,'  anfwered  Dowling,  *  which- 
'  I  brougiit  from  Salifoury,   and  which  I  delivered 

*  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blifil.' ^  O   heavens  f 

cries  Allv/orthy,  *  Well,  and  what  were  the  words  ? 

*  \Vhat  did  my  filler  fay  to  you  ?' — *  She  took  me 
'^  by  th€  hand>'  anfwered  he,  *  and  as  Ihe  delivered 
*■  me  the  letter,  fiid,  "  I  fcarce  know  what  I  have 
*'  written.  Tell  my  brother,  Mr.  Jones  is  his  nc- 
"  phew  — He  is  my  fon, — Biefs  him,"  fays  fhe,  and 
'  then  fell  backward,  as  if  dying  away.     I  prefcntly 

*  called  in  the  people,  and  fhe  never  fpoke  m.orc  to 

*  me,  and  died  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards.' — 
Allworthy  flood  a  m.inute  fiient,  lifting  up  his  eyes; 
and  then  turning  to  Dowling,  laid,— —  '  How  came 

*  you,  Sir,  not  to  deliver  me  this  melTage  ?'  *  Your 

*  worihip,'  anfwered  he,  '  mull  remember  that  yoxi 
**  was  at  that  time  ill  in  bed;  and  being  in  a  violent 

*  hurry,  as  indeed  I  always  am,  I  delivered  the  letter 

*  and  meffage  to  Mr.  Blifil,  who  told  me  he  would 

*  carry  them  both  to  you,  which  lie  hath  fincc  toki 

*  ine  he  did,    and   that  your  worihip,    partly  out 

*  of  friendfliip  to  Mr.  Jones,     and    partly   out   of 

*  regard  to  your  filler,  would  never  have  it  men- 

*  tioned ;  and  did  intend  to  conceal  it  from  the  world ; 
'^'  and  therefore.    Sir,    if   you  had  not  mentioned 

*  it  to  mc  firfl,  I  am  certain  I  ihouLl   never  have 

*  thought  it  belonged  to  me  to  fay  any  thing  of  tl^ 
''  matter,    cither    to    your  worflup,    or  any  other 

*  perfon/ 

6  Wc 
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We  have  remarked  fomewhere  already,  that  it  is 
pofiible  for  a  man  to  convey  a  lie  in  the  words  of 
truth ;  this  was  the  cafe  at  prefent  -,  for  Blifil  had, 
in  facb,  told  Dowling  what  he  nov/  related  ;  but  had 
not  impofed  upon  him,  nor  indeed  had  imagined  he 
was  able  fo  to  do.  In  reality,  the  promifes  v/hich 
Blifil  had  made  to  Dowlins;,  were  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  fecrecyj  and  as  he  now  very 
plainly  faw  Blifil  would  not  be  able  to  keep  them, 
he  thought  proper  now  to  make  this  confefTion, 
which  the  promifes  of  forgivenefs,  joined  to  the 
threats,  the  voice,  the  looks  of  Aliworthy,  and  the 
difcoveries  he  had  made  before,  extorted  from  him, 
who  was  befides  taken  unawares,  and  had  no  time  to 
confider  of  evafions. 

Aliworthy  appeared  well  fatisfied  with  this  rela- 
tion, and  having  enjoined  on  Dowling  ftrid:  filence 
as  to  what  had  pad,  conduced  that  gentleman  him- 
felf  to  the  door,  kit  he  fhould  fee  Blifil,  who  was 
returned  to  his  chamber,  where  he  exulted  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  lafl  deceit  on  his  uncle,  and  littk 
fufpefted  what  had  fince  palTed  below  ftairs. 

As  Aliworthy  was  returning  to  his  room,  he  met 
Mrs.  Miller  in  the  entry,  who,  with  a  face  all  pale 
and  full  of  terror,  faid  to  him,   *  O  !  Sir,  I  find  this 

*  wicked  woman  hath  been  with  you,  and  you  know 

*  all ;  yet  do  not  on  this  account  abandon  the  poor 

*  young  man.     Confider,  Sir,  he  was  ignorant  it  was 
'  his  own  mother  -,  and  the  difcovery  itfelf  will  mofr 

*  probably  break  his  heart,  without  your  unkindnefs.' 

*  Madam,'  fays  Allv/orthy,  '  I  am  under  fuch  an 
'  ailonifhment  at  what  I  have  heard,  that  I  am 
'  really  unable  to  fatisfy  you ;  but  come  with  me  into 
'  my  room.      Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,    I  have  made 

*  furprizing  difcoverie;?,  and  you  fhall  foon  knew 

*  them.' 

The  poorwoman  followed  him  trembling;  and  now 
Aliworthy  going  up  to  Mrs. Waters,  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  then  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller  faid,  '  What 

'  reward- 
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*  reward  Ihall  I  beftow  upon  this   gentlewoman  for 

*  the  fervices  fhe  hath  done  me? — O  !   Mrs.  Miller, 

*  you  have  a  thoufand  times  heard  me  call  the  young 

*  man  to  whom  you  are  fo  faithful  a  friend,  my  fon. 

*  Little  did  I  then  think  he  was  indeed  related  to  me 

*  at  all. — Your  friend,  Madam,  is  my  nephew;  he 
^  is  the  brother  of  that  wicked  viper  which  I  have 

*  fo  long  nourifhed  in  my  bofom. — She  will  herfelf 

*  tell  you  the  whole  ftory,  and  how  the  youth  came 
^  to  pafs  for  her  fon.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,  I  am 
'■  convinced  that  he  hath  been  wronged,   and  that  I 

*  have  been  abufed ;   abuled  by  one  whom  you  too 

*  juftly  fufpefted  of  being  a  villain.    He  is,  in  truth, 

*  the  worft  of  villains,' 

The  joy  which  Mrs.  Miller  now  felt,  bereft  her 
of  the  power  of  fpeech,  and  might  perhaps  have 
deprived  her  of  her  fenfes,  if  not  of  life,  had  not  a 
friendly  Ihowerof  tears  come  feafonably  to  her  relief. 
At  length  recovering  fo  far  from  her  tranfport  as  to 
be  able  to  fpeak,  fhe  cried  :   ^  And  is  my  dear  Mr. 

*  Jones  then  your  nephew.  Sir  ?  and  not  the  fon 
'  of  this  lady  ?  And  are  your  eyes  opened  to  him  at 
'  laft?  And  fhall  I  live  to  fee  him  as  happy  as  he  de- 
^  ferves  ?'  ^  He  certainly  is  my  nephew,'  fays  All- 
worthy,   ^  and  I  hope  all  the  reft.' — ^  And  is  this 

*  the  dear  good  woman,  the  perfon,'  cries  flie,   '  to 

*  whom  all  this  difcovery  is  owing  ?' — '  She  is  in- 
^  deed,'  fays  Ailworthy. — '  Why  then,'  cried  Mrs. 
Miller,  upon  her  knees,  '  may  heaven  fhower  down 
'  its  choiceft  bleffings  upon  her  head,  and  for  this 

*  one  good  aclion  forgive  Iier  all  her  fins,  be  they 
'  never  fo  many.' 

Mrs. Waters  then  informed  them,  that  fhe  believed 
Jones  would  very  Ihorti/  be  releafed ;  for  that  the 
furgeon  was  gone,  in  company  with  a  nobleman,  to 
the  jullice  who  committed  him,  in  order  to  certify 
that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  out  of  all  manner  of  danger, 
and  to  procure  his  prifoner  his  liberty. 

\oL.  VII.  K  k  AUworthy 
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Allworthy  faid,  he  fhoiild  be  glad  to  find  his  ne- 
phew there  at  his  return  home;  but  that  he  was  then 
obliged  to  go  on  fome  bufinefs  of  confequence.  He- 
then  called  to  a  fervant  to  fetch  him  a  chair,  and 
prefently  left  the  two  ladies  together. 

Mr.  Biifil  hearing  the  chair  ordered,  came  down 
ftairs  to  attend  upon  his  uncle ;  for  he  never  was 
deficient  in  fuch  a6ts  of  duty.  He  afked  his  uncle 
if  he  was  going  out ;  which  is  a  civil  way  of  alking 
a  man,  whither  he  is  going:  to  which  the  other  mak- 
ing no  anfwer,  he  again  defired  to  know,  when  he 
would  be  pleafed  to  return  ? — Allworthy  made  no  an- 
fwer to  this  neither,  till  he  was  juft  going  into  his 
chair,  and  then  turning  about,  he  faid, — '  Harkee, 

*  Sir,  do  you  find  out,  before  my  return,  the  letter 

*  which  your  mother  fent  me  on  her  deathbed.'  All- 
worthy  then  departed,  and  left  Biifil  in  a  fituation 
to  be  envied  only  by  a  man  who  is  juft  going  to  be 
hanged. 

CHAP.     IX. 

■  A  further  continuation. 

ALLWORTHY  took  an  opportunity  whilft 
he  was  in  the  chair,  of  reading  the  letter  from 
Jones  to  Sophia,  which  Weftern  delivered  him  ;  and 
there  were  fome  expreflions  in  it  concerning  himfelf> 
which  drew  tears  from  his  eyes.  At  length  he  arriv- 
ed at  Mr.  Weftcrn's,  and  was  introduced  to  Sophia. 
When  the  firfb  ceremonies  were  pall,  and  the  gen- 
tleman and  lady  had  taken  their  chairs,  a  filence  of 
fome  minutes  enfued ;  during  which  the  latter,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  the  vifit  by  her  father,  fat 
playing  with  her  fan,  and  had  every  mark  of  con- 
fufion  both  in  her  countenance  and  behaviour.  At 
length  Allworthy,  who  was  himfelf  a  little  difcon- 
certed,  began  thus  :  '  I  am  afraid,  Mifs  Weftern, 
«  my  family  hath  been  the  occafion  of  giving  you 

*  fome 
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^  fome  uneafinefs  ;  to  which,  I  fear,  I  have  innocent- 
'  ly  become  more  inftrumental  than  I  intended, 
'  Be  affured.  Madam,  had  I  at  firft  known  how  dif- 

*  agreeable  the  propofals  had  been,  I  Ihould  not  have 

*  fufFered  you  to  have  been  fo  long  perfecuted.  I 
'  hope  therefore,  you  will  not  think  the  defign  of  this 

*  vifit  is  to  trouble  you  with  any  further  folicitations 

*  of  that   kind,    but  entirely  to  relieve  you  from 

*  them.' 

'  Sir,'  faid  Sophia,  with  a  little  modefl  hefitation^ 
'^  this  behaviour  is  moft  kind  and  generous,    and 

*  fuch  as  I  could  expert  only  from  Mr.  AUworthy ; 
*^  but  as  you  have  been  fo  kind  to  mention  this 
^  matter,  you  will  pardon  me  for  faying,  it  hath  5n- 
'  deed  given  me  great  uneafincfsj  and  hath  been  the 

*  occafionof  my  fuffering  much  cruel  treatment  from 
'^  a  father,  who  was,  till  that  unhappy  affair,  the 
'  tendereil  and  fondefl;  of  all  parents.  I  am  con- 
'  vinced,  Sir,  you  are  too  good  and  generous  to 
'  refent  my  refufal  of  your  nephew.  Our  inclina- 
'  tions  are  not  in  our  own  power ;    and  whatever 

*  may  be  his  merit,  I  cannot  force  them  in  his  fa- 
^  vour.'  *  I  affure  you,  moft  amiable  young  lady,* 
faid  AUworthy,  *  I  am  capable  of  no  fuch  refent- 
^  ment,  had  the  perfon  been  my  own  fon,  and  had 
^  I  entertained  the  higheft  efteem  for  him.  For  you 
^  fay  truly,  Madam,  we  cannot  force  our  inclina- 
'  tions,  much  lefs  can  they  be  diredled  by  another.' 
'"  Oh  !  Sir,'  anfwercd  Sophia,  '  every  word  you  fpeak 
'  proves  you  to  deferve  that  good,  that  great,  that 

*  benevolent  charafter  the  whole  world  allows  you. 

*  I  affure  you.  Sir,  nothing  lefs  than  the  certain  pro- 

*  fpeft  of  future  mifery  could  have  made  me  refill  the 

*  commandsof  my  father.'  *  I  fincerely  believe  you, 
'  Madam,'  replied  AUworthy,   '  and  I  heartily  con- 

*  gratulate  yoil  on  your  prudent  forefight,  fince  by  lb 

*  juftifiable  a  refiftance  you  have  avoided  mifery  in- 

*  deed.'  '  You  fpeak  now,  Mr.  AUworthy,'  cries 
Ihe,  *  v/ith  a  delicacy  which  few  men  are  capable  of 

K  k  2  *  feelina: ; 
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*  feeling;  but  furely,  in  my  opinion,  to  lead  our  lives 

*  with  one  to  wlioni  we  are  indifferent,  mufl  be  a 

*  llateofwretchednefs Perhaps  that  wretchednels 

*  would  be  even  increafed  by  a  fenfe  of  the  merits 

*  of  an  objeft  to  whom  v/e  cannot  give  our  affec- 
'  tions.    If  I  had  married  Mr.  Biilil—'  *  Pardon  my 

*  interrupting  you.  Madam,'  anfwered  Aljworthy, 
'  but  I   cannot  bear  the  fuppofition.  —Believe  me, 

*  Mifs  Vv^eflern,  I  rejoice  from  my  heart,  I  rejoice 

*  in  your  efcape. I  have  difcovered  the  wretch 

'  for  whom  you  have  fuffered  all  this  cruel  violence 

*  from  your  father,  to  be  a  villain.'  '  How,  Sir!' 
cries  Sophia, — *  you  muft  believe  this  furprizes  me.' 
*  It  hath  furprizcd  me,  Madam^'  anfwered  All- 

vorthy,  *  and  lb  it  v/ill  the  world — But  I  have  ac- 
quainted you  with  the  real  truth.'  *  Nothing  but 
truth,'   fays  Sophia,   *  can,  I  am  convinced,  come 

from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Allworthy. Yet,  Sir,  fuch 

fudden,  fuch  unexpe6led  news Difcovered,  you 

fay may  villany  be  ever  fo!' '  You  will 

foon  enough  hear  the  ftory,'  cries  Allv/orthy,  — 
at  prefent  let  us  not  mention  fo  detefted  a  name. — 
I  have  another  matter  of  a  very  ferious  nature  to 
propofe. — O  !  Mifs  Weftern,  I  know  your  vaft 
worth,  nor  can  I  fo  eafily  part  with  the  ambition  of 
being  allied  to  it. — I  have  a  near  relation,  Madam, 
a  young  man  whofe  character  is,  I  am  convinced, 
the  very  oppofite  to  that  of  this  wretch,  and  whofe 
fortune  I  v/ill  make  equal  to  what  his  was  to  have 
been.  Could  I,  Madam,  hope  you  would  admit 
a  vifit  from  him  ?'   Sophia,  after  a  minute's  filence, 

anfwered,  *  I  will  deal  v\rith  the  utmoii  lincerity 
v/ith  Mr.  Allworthy.  His  charader,  and  the  ob- 
ligation I  have  juft  received  from  him,  dem^and  it. 
I  have  determined  at  prefent  to  liflen-  to  no  fuch 
propofals  from  any  perfon.  My  only  defire  is  to 
be  reftored  to  the  affection  of  my  father,  and  to 
be  again  the  miftrefs  of  his  family.  This,  Sir,  I 
hope  to  owe  to  your  good  offices.   Let  me  befeech 

'  you. 
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^  you,  let  me  conjure  you  by  all  the  goodnefs  v/hich 
^  I,  and  all  who  know  you,   have  experienced ;   do 

•  not  the  very  moment  when  you  have  releafed  me 

•  from  one  perfecution,  do  not  engage  me  in  another 

•  as  miferable  and  as  fruitlefs.'  *^  Indeed,  Mils  Wef- 
'  tern,'    replied  Allworthy,    *  I  am   capable  of"  no 

•  fuch  condu6l;  and  if  this  be  your  reiblution,  he 
'  muPc  fubmit  to  the  difappointment,  whatever  tor- 
^  ments  he  may  fuffer  under  it.'  M  muft  fmile  now, 
'  Mr.  Allworthy,'    anfwered  Sophia,    *  when  you 

•  mention  the  torments  of  a  man  wh.om  I  do  nou 

■  know,  and  who  can  confequently  have  fo  little 

•  acquaintance  with  me.'     '  Pardon  me,  dear  young 

■  lady,'  cries  Allworthy,  ^  I  begin  now  to  be  afraid, 
'  he  hath  had  too  much  acquaintance  for  the  repofe 

•  of  his  future  days ;  fmce  if  ever  man  was  capable 

■  of  a  fmcere,  violent,  and  noble  pafiion,  fucli,  I  am 

■  convinced,  is  miy  unhappy  nephew's  for  Mifs  Wef- 
^  tern.'  '  A  nephew  of  your's !  Mr.  Allworthy,' an- 
fwered Sophia.  *  It  is  furely  ftrange,  I  never  heard 
^  of  him  before.'  'Indeed!  Madam,'  cries  All- 
worthy,  '  it  is  only  the  circumllance  of  his  being 
'  my  nephev/  to  which  you  are  a  ftranger,  and 
^  which  till  this  day,  was  a  fecrct  to  me.  —  Mr.  Jones, 
'■  who  has  long  loved  you,  he  !  he  is  my  nephew  !' 
'  Mr.  Jones  your  nephew.  Sir  !'  cries  Sophia,  '  can 
'  it  be  polTible  ?' — '  He  is  indeed,  Madam,'  anhvercd 
Allworthy  ;  *  he  is  my  own  filler's  fon— — as  fuch  I 
'  fhall  always  own  him  ;  nor  am  I  alliamed  of  ov/n- 
'^  ing  him.  I  am  much  more  alham.ed  of  my  pall 
^  behaviour  to  him;  but  I  was  as  ignorant  of  his 
■^  merit  as  of  his  birth.     Indeed,  MifsWellern,    I 

'  haveufed  him  cruelly Indeed  I  have.' Here 

the  good  man  wiped  his  eyes,  and  alterafliort  paufe. 
proceeded  — '  I  never  fliall  be  able  to  reward  him  for 

'  his  fufferings  without  your  aifiiiance. Believe 

'  me,  mod  amiable  young  lady,  I  mull  liavc  a  great 
'  efteem  of  that  offering  wliich  I  make  to  your  worth. 
'  I  know  he  hath  been  guilty  of  faults  ;   but  there 

K  k    {  '  is 
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'  is  great  goodncfs  of  heart  at  the  bottom.  Believe 
«  me,  Madam,  there  is.' — Here  he  {topped,  feeming 
to  expeft  an  anfwer,  which  he  prefently  received 
from  Sophia,  after  fhe  had  a  little  recovered  herfelf 
from  the  hurry  of  fpirits  into  which  fo  ftrange  and 
fuddcn  information  had  thrown  her :   *  I  fincerely 

*  wifii  you  joy.  Sir,  of  a  difcovery  in  which  you 

*  feem  to  have  fuch  fatisfa6lion.     I  doubt  not  but 

*  you  will  have  all  the  comfort  you  can  promife  your- 

*  felf  from  it.    The  young  gentleman  hath  certainly  a 

*  thoufand  good  qualities,  which  makes  it  impolTible 

*  he  fhould  not  behave  well  to  fuch  an  uncle.' — '  I 
'  hope.  Madam,'  faid  Allworthy,  '  he  hath  thofe 
^  good  qualities  which  muft  make  him  a  good  huf- 
'  band. — He  muft,  I  am  fure,  be  of  all  men  the 
^  moft  abandoned,  if  a  lady  of  your  merit  fhould 

*  condefcend' — '  You  muft  pardon  me,  Mr.  Allwor- 

*  thy,'  a>nfwered  Sophia;  '  I  cannot  liften  to  apro- 
'  pofal  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  convinced,  hath 

*  much  merit ;  but  I  fhall  never  receive  Mr.  Jones 

*  as  one  who  is  to  be  my  hufband Upon  my  ho- 

*  nour  I  never  will.' — *  Pardon  me,  Madam,'  cries 
Allworthy,   '  if  I  am   a  little  furprized,   after  v/hat 

*  I  have  heard  from  Mr,  Weftern 1  hope  the  un- 

*  happy  young  man  hath  done  nothing  to  forfeit  your 
^  good  opinion,  if  he  had  ever  the  honour  to  enjoy 

*  it.  —  Perhaps,  he  may  have  been  mifreprefented  to 
^  you,  as  he  was  to  me.  The  fame  villany  may 
?  have  injured  him  every  where. — He  is  no  murder- 

*  er,  I  allure  you,  as  he  hath  been  called.' *  Mr. 

*  Allworthy,'  anfwered  Sophia,  *  I  have  told  you  my 

*  refolution.     I  wonder  not  at  what  my  father  hath 

*  told  you;  but  whatever  his  apprehenfions  or  fears 

*  have  been,  if  I  know  my  heart,  I  have  given  no 

*  occafion  for  them;  fmce  it  hath  always  been  a  fixed 

*  principle  with  me,  fever  to  have  married  without 
^  his  confent.     This  is,  I  think,  the  duty  of  a  child 

*  to  a  parent ;  and  this,  I  hope,  nothing  could  ever 
?  have  prevailecl  with  me  to  fwerve  from.     1  do  not 

*  indeed 
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indeed  conceive,  that  the  authority  of  any  parent 
can  oblige  us  to  marry,  in  direft  oppofition  to 
our  inclinations.  To  avoid  a  force  of  this  kind, 
which  I  had  reafon  to  fufpeft,  I  left  my  father's 
houfe,  and  fought  protection  elfewhere.  This  is 
the  truth  of  my  ftory  i  and  if  the  world,  or  my 
father,  carry  my  intentions  any  farther,  my  own 
confcience  will  acquit  me.'  *  I  hear  you,  Mifs 
Weilern,'  cries  Allworthy,  with  admiration.  '  I 
admire  the  juftnefs  ot  your  fentiments  ;  but  furely 
there  is  more  in  this.  I  am  cautious  of  offend- 
ing you,  young  lady ;  but  am  I  to  look  on  all 
whicii  I  ha'  e  hitherto  heard  or  feen,  as  a  dream 
only  ?  And  have  you  fuffered  fo  much  cruelty 
from  your  father  on  the  account  of  a  man  to  whom 
you  have  been  always  abfolutely  mdifferent  ?'  I 
beg,  Mr.  Allworthy,'  anfwered  Sophia,  *  you  will 
not  infift  on  my  reafons ; — Yes,   I  have  fuffered 

indeed:  I  will  not,  Mr.  Allworthy,  conceal 1 

will  be  very  fmcere  with  you — I  own  I  had  a  great 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jones — I  believe — I  know  I  have 

fuffered  for  my  opinion 1  have  been  treated 

cruelly  by  my  aunt,  as  well  as  hy  my  father  j  but 
that  is  now  pad — I  beg  I  may  not  be  farther  preff- 
ed  ;  for  whatever  hath  been,  my  refolution  is  now 
fixed.  Your  nephew.  Sir,  hath  many  virtues — he 
hath  great  virtues,  Mr.  Allworthy.  I  queftion  not 
but  he  will  do  you  honour  in  the  world,  and  make 
you  happy.' — —  *  I  wifli  I  could  make  him  fo. 
Madam,'  replied  Allworthy  j  ^  but  that  I  am  con- 
vinced is  only  in  your  power.  It  is  that  conviilion 
which  hath  made  me  fo  earned  a  folicitor  in  his 
favour.'  *  You  are  deceived  indeed,  Sir;  you  are 
deceived,'  faid  Sophia — '  I  hope  not  by  him — It 
is  fufficient  to  have  deceived  me.'  *  Mr.  Allworthy, 
I  mud  infid  on  being  pred  no  farther  on  this  liib- 
jcd. — I  Ihould  be  forry — Nay,  I  will  not  injure 
him  in  your  favour.  I  willi  Mr.  Jones  very  weJI, 
I  fincercjly  wid^him  well ;  and  I  repeat  it  again  to 
K  k  4  '  you. 
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'  yoii,  whatever  demerit  he  may  have  to  me,  I  am 

*  certain  he  hath  many  good  qualities.    I  do  not  dif- 

*  own  mv  former  thoiio-hts  ;  but  nothins;  can  ever 
^  recal  them.  At  prefent  there  is  not  a  man  upon 
f  earth  whom  I  would  more  refolutely  reje6t  than 

*  Mr.  Jones  ;  nor  would  the  addreffes  of  Mr.  Blifil 
'  himfelf  be  lefs  agreeable  to  me.' 

Weftern  had  been  long  impatient  for  the  event  of 
this  conference,  and  was  jult  now  arrived  at  the 
door  to  liPcen  ;  when  having  heard  the  laft  fenti- 
ments  of  his  daughter's  hearty  he  loft  all  temper, 
and  burfting  open  the  door  in  a  rage,  cried  out, — 
'  It  is  a  lie.     It  is  a  d — n'd  lie.     It  is  all  ov/ing  to 

*  that  d — n'd  rafcal  Jones  ;  and  if  flie  could  get  at 
'  un,  fhe'd  ha  un  any  hour  of  the  day.'  Here 
Alhvorthy  interpofed,  and  addreiling  himfelf  to  the 
'fquire  with  fome  anger  in  his  look,  he  faid,   '  Mr. 

*  Weftern,  you  have  not  kept  your  word  with  me. 

*  You  promifed  to  abftain  from  all  violence.' 

'  Why  fo  I  did,'  cries  V/eftern,  '  as  long  as  it  was 
^  pofiible  ;    but  to  hear  a  wench  telling  fuch  con- 

*  founded  lies. Zounds  !   doth  fne  think  if  fhe 

*  can  make  vools  ot  other  volk,  fhe  can  make  one 

*  of  me  ? No,  no,   I  know  her  better  than  thee 

*  doft.  '  I  am  forry  to  tell  you.  Sir,'  anfwered 
Allworthy,  *  it  doth  not  appear  by  your  behaviour 

*  tc  this  young  lady,  that  you  know  her  at  all.     I 

*  afk  pardon  for  what  I  fay  ;  but  I  think  our  intima- 
'  cy,  your  own  defires,  and  the  occafion,  juftify  me. 
'  She  is  your  daughter,  Mr.  Weftern,  and  I  think  ftie 

*  doth  honour  to  your  name.  If  I  was  capable  of 
'  envy,  I  fhould  fooner  envy  you  on  this  account, 

*  than  any  other  man  v\'hatever.' — '  Od-rabbit-it,* 
cries  the  'fquire,  '  I  wifti  fhe  was  thine  with  all  my 
"'  heart — wouldft  foon  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  trou- 
'  ble  o'  her.' — *^  Indeed,  my  good  friend,'  anfwered 
Allworthy,  *  you  yourfclf  are  the  caufe  of  all  the 
'  trouble  you  complain  of.  Place  that  confidence  in 
'  the  young  kidy  which  fhe  fo  weU  deferves,    and  I 

*  am 
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*  am   certain    you  will  be  the  happieft   father  on 

*  earth.' '  I  confidence  in  her  !'  cries  the  'fquire, 

*  'Sblood  !  what  confidence  can  I  place  in  her, 
'  when  file  won't  do  as  I  wou'd  ha'  her  ?  Let  her  gi 

*  but  lier  confent  to  marry  as  I  wou'd  ha  her,   and 

*  I'll  place  as  much  confidence  in  her  as  wouldfl  ha 

*  me.' '  You  have  no  right  neighbour,'  anfwered 

AUworthy,  '  to  infift  on  any  fuch  conlent.  A  nega- 
'  tive  voice  your  daughter  ailovvs  you,  and  God  and 
'  Nature  have  thought  proper  to  allow  you  no  more.' 
—  '  A  negative  voice?'  cries  the  'iquire.  -  *  Ay!  ay! 
^  I'll  fhewyou  what  a  negative  voice  I  ha  —  Go  along, 

*  go  into  your  chamber,  go,  you  ftubborn — '  'Indeed, 
'■  Mr.  Weftern,'  laid  Allworthy,  —  *  indeed  you  ufe 

*  her  cruelly-  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  this — You  Ihall, 
^  you  muft  behave  to  her  in  a  kinder  manner.  She 
^  deferves  the  beft  of  treatment.'  '  Yes,  yes,'  faid  the 
'fquire,  '  I  know  what  fhe  deferves  :  nowfhe's  gone, 

*  I'll  fliew  you  what  Ihe  deferves. — See  here.  Sir,  here 

*  is  a  letter  from  my  coufm,  my  lady  Bcilafton,  in 
'  which  fhe  is  ib  kind  to  gi  me  to  undcrftand,  that 

*  the  fellow  is  got  out  of  prifon  again  j   and  here  flie 

*  advifes  me  to  take  all  the  care  I  can  o'  the  v/ench. 
*^  Odzookers !  neighbour  Allworthy,  you  don't  know 

*  what  it  is  to  govern  a  daughter.' 

The  'fquire  ended  his  fpeech  with  fome  compli- 
ments to  his  own  fagacity ;  and  then  Allworthy, 
after  a  forinal  prcfice,  acquainted  him  with  the 
whole  difcovery  which  he  had  made  concerning 
Jones,  with  his  anger  to  Blifil,  and  with  every  par- 
ticular which  had  been  difclofed  to  the  reader  in  the 
preceding  chapters. 

IMcn  over  violent  in  their  difpofitions,  arc,  for  the 
moft  part,  as  changeable  in  them.  No  fooner  then 
was  Wcfiern  informed  of  Mr.  AUworrhy's  intention 
to  make  Jones  his  heir,  than  he  joined  heartily  with 
the  uncle  in  every  commendation  of  tiie  nephew,  and 
became  as  eager  for  her  marriage  with  Jones,  as  he 
|iad  before  been  to  couple  her  to  Blifil. 

1  Here 
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Here  Mr.  AUworthy  was  again  forced  to  interpofe, 
and  to  relate  what  had  pafifed  between  him  and  So- 
phia, at  which  he  teftified  great  furprize. 

The  Tquire  was  filent  a  moment,  and  looked  wild 
with  aftoniiliment  at  this  account. — At  laft  he  cried 
out,  '  Why,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  neigh- 

*  bour  AUworthy?  Vond  o  un  fhe  was,  that  I'll  be 

*  fworn  to. Odzookers  !  I  have  hit  o't.    As  fure 

■*  as  a  gun  I  have  hit  o'  the  very  right  o't.  It's  all 
'  along  o'  zifter.   The  girl  hath  got  a  hankering  after 

*  this  fon  of  a  whore  of  a  lord.  I  vound  'em  toge- 
'  ther  at  my  coufin,  my  lady  Bellafton's.     He  hath 

*  turned  the  head  o'  her,  that's  certain — but  d — n  me 
'  if  he  Ihall  ha  her — I'll  ha  no  lords  nor  courtiers  in 
^  my  vamily.' 

AUworthy  now  made  a  long  fpeech,  in  which  he 
repeated  his  refolution  to  avoid  all  violent  mea- 
fures,  and  very  earneftly  recommended  gentle  me- 
thods to  Mr.  Weftern,  as  thofe  by  which  he  might 
be  affured  of  fucceeding  beft  with  his  daughter.  He 
then  took  his  leave,  and  returned  back  to  Mrs. 
Miller,  but  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  earneft 
entreaties  of  the  'fquire,  in  promifing  to  bring  Mr. 
Jones  to  vifit  him  that  afternoon,  that  he  might,  as 
he  faid,   *  make  all  matters  up  with  the  young  gen- 

*  tleman.'  At  Mr.  AUworthy's  departure,  Weftern 
promifed  to  follow  his  advice  in  his  behaviour  to 
Sophia,  faying,  '  I  don't  know  how  'tis,  but  d n 

<  me,  AUworthy,  if  you  dont  make  me  always  da 
f  juft  as  you   pleafe ;  and  yet  I  have  as  good  an 

<  efteate  as  you,  and  am  in  the  commiiTion  of  the 

<  peace  as  well  as  yourfelf.* 
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C  H  A  P.     X. 

Wherein  the  hiftory  begins  to  draw  towards  a  Conclujio/u 

HEN  Allworthy  returned  to  his  lodgings, 
he  heard  Mr.  Jones  was  juft  arrived  before 
him.  He  hurried  therefore  inftantly  into  an  empty 
chamber,  whither  he  ordered  Mr.  Jones  to  be 
brought  to  him  alone. 

It  is  impofTible  to  conceive  a  more  tender  or  mov- 
ing fcene,  than  the  meeting  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew  (for  Mrs.  Waters,  as  the  reader  may  well 
fuppofe,  had  at  her  laft  vifit  difcovered  to  him  the 
fecret  of  his  birth).  The  firfb  agonies  of  joy  which 
were  felt  on  both  fides,  are  indeed  beyond  my  power 
to  defcribe :  I  fhall  not  therefore  attempt  it.  After 
Allworthy  had  raifed  Jones  from  his  feet,  where  he 
had  proftrated  himfeif,  and  received  him  into  his 
arms,  *  O  my  child !'  he  cried,  *  how  have  I  been  to 

*  blame  !  how  have  I  injured  you  !  What  amends 

*  can  I  ever  make  you  for  thofe  unkind,  thofeunjuft 

*  fufpicions  which  I  have  entertained;  and  for  all  the 

*  fufferings  they  have  occafioned  to  you  ?'     *  Am  I 

*  not  now  made  amends  ?  cries  Jones,  '  Would  not 

*  my  fufferings,  if  they  had  been  ten  times  greater, 

*  have  been  now  richly  repaid  ?   O  my  dear  uncle  ! 

*  this  goodnefs,  this  tendernefs  overpowers,  unmans, 

*  deftroys  mc.     I  cannot  bear  the  tranfports  which 

*  flow  fo  fall  upon  me.  To  be  again  rellored  to 
^  your  prefence,  to  your  favour ;   to  be  once  more 

*  thus  kindly  received  by  my  ^reat,  my  noble,  my 
^  generous  benefaftor.'—  'Indeed,  child,'  cries  All- 
worthy,  '  I  have  ufed  you  cruelly.' tie  then  ex- 
plained to  him  all  the  treachery  of  Blifil,  and  again 
repeated  exprefllons  of  the  utmoll  concern,  for  hav- 
ing been  induced  by  that  treacliery  to  \\{t  him  fo  ill. 
'  O  talk  not  fo  !'  anfweretl  Jones  ;  '  indeed.  Sir,  you 

*  have  ufed  me  nobly.     The  wifefl:  man  might  be 

'  deceived 
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*  deceived  as  you  were,  and  under  fuch  a  deception, 
•=  the  bed  mufl  have  afted  jiift  as  you  did.  Your 
'  goodnefs  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  your  an- 
'  ger,  juil  as  it  then  feemed.  I  owe  every  thing  to 
'  that  goodnefs  of  which  I  have  been  moft  unwor- 

*  thy.    Do  not  put  me  on  felf-accufation,  by  carry- 

*  ing  your  generous  fentiments  too  far.  Alas  !  iJir,  I 
'  have  not  been  puniflied  more  than  I  have  defervedj- 

*  and  it  fhall  be  the  whole  bufinefs  of  my  future  life 
'  to  deferve  that  happinefs  you  now  beftow  on  me ; 

*  for  believe  me,  my  dear  uncle,  my  punifhment 

*  hath  not  been  thrown  away  upon  me  :  Though  I 
'  have  been  a  great,  I  am  not  a  hardened  fmner ;  I 
'  thank  heaven,  I  have  had  time  to  refledt  on  my  paft 

*  life,  where,   though  I  cannot  charge  myfelf  with 

*  any  grofs  viilany,  yet  I  can  difcern  follies  and  vices 
'  more  than  enough  to  repent  and  to  be  afhamed  of  ^ 
'  follies  which  have  been  attended  with  dreadful  con- 

*  fequences  to  myfelf,  and  have  brought  me  to  the 
'  brink  of  deftru<5tion.'  '^  I  am  rejoiced,  my  dear 
'  child,'  anfwered  AUworthy,  *  to  hear  you  talk 
'  thus  fenfibly  ;  for  as  I   am  convinced  hvpocrify 

*  (good  heaven  !   how  have  I  been  impofed  on  by  it 

*  in  others!)  was  never  among  your  faults  j  fo  I 
'  can  readily  believe  all  you  fay.     You  novv  fee, 

*  Tom,  to  what  dangers  imprudence  alone  may 
'  fubjeft  virtue  (for  virtue,  I  am  now  convinced, 
'  you  love  in  a  great  degree).  Prudence  is  indeed 
'  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourfelves ;  and  if  v;e 
'  will  be  fo  much  our  own  enemies  as  to  negle6l  it, 

*  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  the  v/orld  is  deficient  in 

*  difcharging  their  duty  to  us ;  for  when  a  man  lays 

*  the  foundation  of  his  own  ruin,  others  will,  I  am 

*  afraid,   be  too  apt  to   build  upon  it.     You  fay, 

*  however,  you  have  feen  your  errors,   and  will  re- 

*  form  them.     I  firmly  believe  you,   my  dear  child  ; 

*  and  therefore,  from  this  moment,  you  fnall  never 

*  be  reminded  of  them  by  me.  Remember  them 
'  only  yourfeif  fo  far,   as  for  the  future  to  teach  you 

•  '  tlie 
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clie  better  to  avoid  them  ;  but  fciil  remember,  for 
your  comfort,  that  there  is  this  great  difference 
betv/een  thofe  faults  v/hich  candor  may  conftrue 
into  imprudence,  and  thofe  which  can  be  deduced 
from  villany  only.  The  former,  perhaps,  are 
evtn  more  apt  to  fubje6t  a  man  to  ruin ;  but  if 
he  reforms,  his  character  will,  at  length,  be  totally- 
retrieved  i  the  world,  though  not  immediately^ 
v/ill,  in  time,  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  and  he  may 
reflect,  not  without  fome  mixture  of  pleafure,  on 
the  dangers  he  hath  efcaped  ;  but  villany,  my 
boy,  when  once  difcovered,  is  irretrievable ;  the 
ftains  which  this  leaves  behind,  no  time  will  wafh 
away.  The  cenfures  of  mankind  will  purfue  the 
wretch,  their  fcorn  will  abafh  him  in  public  ; 
and  if  fliame  drives  him  into  retirement,  he  will  go 
to  it  with  all  thofe  terrors  with  which  a  weary  child, 
who  is  afraid  of  hobgoblins,  retreats  from  com- 
pany to  go  to  bed  idone.  Here  his  murdered  con- 
fcience  will  haunt  him.  Repofe,  like  a  falfe  friend, 
will  fly  from  him.  Wherever  he  turns  his  eyes, 
horror  prefents  itfelf  J  if  he  looks  backward,  un- 
available repentance  treads  on  his  heels  j  if  forward, 
incurable  defpair  ftares  him  in  the  face ;  till,  like 
a  condemned  prifoner  confined  in  a  dungeon,  he 
dctefl:s  his  prefcnt  condition,  and  yet  dreads  the 
confequence  of  that  hour  which  is  to  relieve  him 
from  it.  Comfort  yourfelf,  I  fay,  my  child,  that 
this  is  not  your  cafe  ;  and  rejoice,  with  thankful- 
ncfs  to  him  who  hath  fuffered  you  to  fee  your  er- 
rors, before  they  have  brought  On  you  that  deilruc- 
tion,  to  which  a  perfiftance  in  even  thofe  errors 
muil  have  led  you.  You  have  deferted  them  i 
and  the  proipc(5l  now  before  you  is  fuch,  that  hap- 
pinefs  I'eems  in  your  own  power.' — At  thefe  words 
Jones  fetched  a  deep  figh  ;  upon  which,  when  All- 
worthy  remonlhated,  he  faid,  '  Sir,  I  will  conceal 
'  notliing  from  you  :  I  fear  there  is  one  confequence 
'  of  my  vices  I  Hr.dl  never  be  able  to  retrieve.  O,  my 

*  dear. 
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dear  uncle  !  I  have  loft  a  treafure.' '  You  need 

fay  no  more,'  anfwered  AUworthyi  *  I  will  be  ex- 
plicit with  you  ;  I  know  what  you  lament ;  I  have 
leen  the  young  lady,  and  have  difcourfed  with  her 
concerning  you.  This  I  ntuft  infift  on,  as  an 
earneft  of  your  finccrity  in  all  you  have  faid,  and 
of  the  ftedfaftnefs  of  your  refolution,  that  you 
obey  me  in  one  iniiance.  To  abide  intirely  by  the 
determination  of  the  young  lady,  whether  it  fhall 
be  in  your  favour,  or  no.  She  hath  already  fuffered 
enough  from  folicitations  which  I  hate  to  think  ofj 
Ihe  Ihall  owe  no  further  conftraint  to  my  family  : 
I  know  her  father  will  be  as  ready  to  torment  her 
now  on  your  account,  as  he  hath  formerly  been  on 
another's  ;  but  I  am  determined  flie  iliall  fuffer  no 
m.ore  confinement,  no  more  violence,  no  more  un- 
eafy  hours.' — '  O,  my  dear  uncle !'  anfwered  Jones, 
lay,  I  befeech  you,  fome  command  on  me,  in  which 
I  fliall  have  fome  merit  in  obedience.  Believe  me. 
Sir,  the  only  iniiance  in  which  I  could  difobey 
you,  Vv'ould  be  to  give  an  uneafy  moment  to  my 
Sophia.  No,  Sir,  if  I  a.m  fo  miferable  to  have  in- 
curred her  difpleafure  beyond  all  hope  of  forgive- 
nefs,  that  alone  with  the  dreadful  reflection  of 
caufing  her  mifery,  will  be  fufficient  to  overpower 
me.  To  call  Sophia  mine  is  the  greateft,  and'now 
the  only  additional  blelTmg  v/hich  heaven  can  be- 
flov/  ;  but  it  is  a  bleffing  v/hich  I  muft  owe  to  her 
alone.' — ^  I  v/ill  not  flatter  you  child,'  cries  All- 
worthy  ;  '  I  fear  your  cafe  is  defperate  :  I  never  law 
itronger  marks  of  an  unalterable  refolution  in  any 
perfon,  than  appeared  in  her  vehement  declara- 
tions againft  receiving  your  addrelTes  ;  for  whichj 
perhaps,  you  can  account  better  than  myfelf.' — 
Oh,  Sir!  I  can  account  too  well,'  anfwered  Jones; 
I  have  finned  againft  her  beyond  all  hope  of  par- 
don ;  and  guilty  as  I  am,  my  guilt  unfortunately 
appears  to  her  ten  times  blacker  than  the  real 
colours^  O,  my  dear  uncle  !  I  find  my  follies  are 
4  *  irretrievable  i 
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^  irretrievable ;  and  all  your  goodnefs  cannot  fave 

*  me  fronn  perdition.' 

A  fervant  now  acquainted  them,  that  Mr.  Weftern 
was  below  flairs  ;  for  his  eagernefs  to  fee  Jones  could 
not  wait  till  the  afternoon.  Upon  which  Jones, 
whofe  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  begged  his  uncle  to 
entertain  Weftern  a  few  minutes,  till  he  a  little  re- 
covered himfelf ;  to  which  the  good  man  confented, 
and  having  ordered  Mr.  Weftern  to  be  lliev/n  into  a 
parlour,  went  down  to  him. 

Mrs.  Miller  no  fooner  heard  that  Jones  was  alone, 
(for  Ihe  had  not  yet  feen  him  fince  his  releafe  from 
prifcn),  than  fhe  came  eagerly  into  the  room,  and 
advancing  towards  Jones,  wiftied  him  heartily  joy  of 
his  new-found  uncle,  and  his  happy  reconciliation; 
adding,  "  I  wifh  I  could  give  you  joy  on  another  ac- 
**  count,  my  dear  child  3  but  any  thing  fo  inexorable 
"  I  never  faw." 

Jones,  with  fome  appearance  of  furprize,  afked 
her  what  fhe  meant.      ^  Why  then,'  fays  fhe,   *  I 

*  have  been  with  your  young  lady,  and  have  explain- 
'  ed  all  matters  to  her,  as  they  v/ere  told  me  by  my 

*  fon  Nightingale.       She  can  have  no  longer  any 

*  doubt  about  the  letter;  of  that  I  am  certain  ;   for 
^  I  told  her  my  fon  Nightingale  was  ready  to  take  his 

*  oath,  if  fhe  pleafed,  that  it  was  all  his  own  inv^en-- 

*  tion,  and  the  letter  of  his  inditing.     I  told  her  the 

*  very  reafon  of  fending  the  letter  ought  to  recom- 

*  mend  you  to  her  the  more,   as  it  was  all  upon  her 

*  account,  and  a  plain  proof,  that  you  was  refolved 

*  to  quit  all  your  profligacy  for  the  future  ;  that  you 

*  had  never  been  guilty  of  a  fingle  inftance  of  inrt- 

*  delity  to  her  lince  your  feeing  her  in  town  :   I  am 

*  afraid  I  went  too  far  there ;  but  heaven  forgive  me : 

*  I  hope  your  future  behaviour  will  be  mv  juftifica- 

*  tion.      I  am  fure  I  have  faid  all  I  can  ;   but  all  to 

*  no  purpofe.    She  remains  inflexible.    She  fays,  fhe 

*  had  forgiven  many  faults  on  account  of  youth  ; 
'  but  exprclfed  fuch  deteftacion  of  thechai-aCler  of  a 

*  libertine. 
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libertine,  that  The  abfolutely  filenced  me.     I  often 

attempted  to  excufe  you ;  but  the  juftnefs  of  her* 

accufation  flew  in  my  face.     Upon  my  honour,  (lie 

is  a  lovely  woman,   and  one  of  the  fweeteft  and 

moft  fcnfible  creatures  I  ever  fav/.     I  could  have 

almoft  kiffed  her  for  one  expreffion  Ihe  made  ufe  of. 

It  was  a  fentiment  worthy  of  Seneca,  or  of  a  bifnop.' 

'  I  once  fancied.  Madam,"  faid  ihe,  "  I  had  dif- 

^  covered  great  goodnefs  of  heart  in  Mr.  Jones ;  and 

'  for  that  1  own  I  had  a  fincere  efteem ;  but  an  entire 

*  profligacy  of  manners  will  corrupt  the  befl:  heart 

*  in  the  world  ;  and  all  which  a  good-natured  libcr- 
^  tine  can  expedt,  is,  that  we  fliould  mix  fome  grains 

*  of  pity  v/ith  our  contempt  and  abhorrence."  *  She 
is  an  angelic  creature,  that  is  the  truth  on't.' — *  O, 
Mrs.  Miller  !'  anfwered  Jones,  '^  can  I  bear  to  think 
I  have  loft  fuch  an  angel !'  *  Loft  !  no,'  cries  Mrs. 

Miller ;  '  I  hope  you  have  not  loft  her  yet.  Refolve 
to  leave  fuch  vicious  courfes,  and  you  may  yet  have 
hopes ;  nay,  if  ftie  fliould  remain  inexorable,  there 
is  another  young  lady,  a  fweet  pretty  young  lady, 
and  a  fwinging  fortune,  who  is  abfolutely  dying  for 
love  of  3''ou.  I  heard  of  it  this  very  morning,  and 
I  told  it  to  Mifs  Weftern  ;  nay,  I  went  a  little  be- 
yond the  truth  again  ;  for  I  told  her  you  had 
refufed  her ;  but  indeed  I  knew  you  would  refufe 
her. And  here  I  muft  give  you  a  little  com- 
fort ;  when  I  mentioned  the  young  lady's  name, 
who  is  no  other  than  the  pretty  ^vidow  Hunt,  I 
thought  ftie  turned  pale  ;  but  when  I  faid  you  had 
refufed  her,  I  will  be  fworn  her  face  was  all  over 
fcarlet  in  an  inftant  j  and  thefe  v/ere  her  very  words, 
'  I  will  not  deny  but  that  I  believe  he  has  fome  af- 
'  feftion  for  me." 

Here  the  converfation  was  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Weftern,  who  could  no  longer  be  kept  out 
of  the  room  even  by  the  authority  of  Allworthy 
himfclf;  though  this,  as  we  have  often  feen,  had  a 
wonderful  power  over  hir^. 

Weftern 
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Weftern  immediately  went  up  to  Jones,  cryincr 
out,  *  my  old  friend  Tom,  I  am  glad  to  fee   thee 

*  with  all  my  heart.  All  pail  muft  be  forgotten.  I 
'  could  not  intend  any  affront  to  thee,  becaufe,  as 
*^  Allworthy  here  knows,  nay,  doll  knov/  it  thyfelf, 
'  I  took  thee  for  another  perfon  ;   and  where  a  body 

*  means  no  harm,  what  fignifies  a  hafty  word  or  two  ? 
*^  One  chriftian  muft  forget  and  forgive  another.' 
'  I  hope.  Sir,'  faid  Jones,  '  I  fhall  never  forget  the 
'  many  obligations  I  have  had  to  you  j  but  as  for  any 
'  offence  towards  me,  I  declare  I  am  an  utter  ftranger.' 
*  A't,'  fays  Weftern,  '  then  give  me  thy  fift, 

*  a't  as  hearty  an  honeft  cock  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

*  Come  along  with  me ;  I'll  carry  thee  to  thy  miftrefs 
^  this  moment.'  Here  Allworthy  interpofed  ;  and 
the  'fquire  being  unable  to  prevail  either  with  the 
uncle  or  nephew,  was,  after  fome  litigation,  obliged 
to  confent  to  delay'  introducing  Jones  to  Sophia 
till  the  afternoon;  at  which  time  Allworthy,  asv/ell 
in  compaffion  to  Jones,  as  in  compliance  with  the 
eager  defires  of  Weftern,  was  prevailed  upon  to  pro- 
mife  to  attend  at  the  tea-table. 

The  converfation  which  now  enfued  was  pleafant 
enough  ;  and  with  which,  had  it  happened  earlier 
in  our  hiftory,  we  woyld  have  entertained  our  reader; 
but  as  v/e  have  now  leifure  only  to  attend  to  what 
is  very  material,  it  fhall  fuffice  to  fay,  that  matters 
being  entirely  adjufted  as  to  the  afternoon  vifit,  Mr. 
Weftern  again  returned  home. 

CHAP.     XI. 

'The  hijlory  draws  nearer  to  a  concliifion. 

WHEN  Mr.  Weftern  was    departed,   Jones 
began  to  inform  Mr.  Allworthy  and  Mrs. 
Miller,  that  his  liberty  had  been  procured  by  two 
noble  lords,  who,  together  with  two  furgeons,   and 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Nightingale's,  had  attended  the  ma- 
VoL.  VII.  L  1  giftratc 
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giftrate  by  whom  he  had  been  committed,  and  by 
whom,  on  the  furgeon's  oaths,  that  the  wounded 
perfon  was  out  of  all  manner  of  danger  from  his 
wound,  he  was  difcharged. 

One  only  of  thefe  lords,  he  faid,  he  had  ever  (ten, 
before,  and  that  no  more  than  once ;  but  the  other 
Tiad  greatly  furprized  him,  by  alking  his  pardon  for 
an  offence  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  him,  occa- 
lioned,  he  faid,  entirely  by  his  ignorance  who  he  was. 

Nov/  the  reality  of  the  cafe,  with  which  Jones  was 
not  acquainted  till  afterwards,  was  this  :  The  lieu- 
tenant whom  lord  Fellamar  had  employed,  according 
to  the  advice  of  lady  Bellaflon,  to  prefs  Jones,  as  a 
vagabond,  into  tlie  fea-fcrvice,  when  he  came  to  re- 
port to  his  lordfliip  the  event  which  we  have  before 
leen,  fpoke  very  favourably  of  the  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Jones  on  all  accounts,  and  ilrongly  affured  that  lord, 
that  he  muft  have  miftaken  the  perfon,  for  that 
Jones  was  certainly  a  gentleman ;  infomuch  that 
his  lordfhip,  who  was  ftriftly  a  man  of  honour,  and 
would  by  no  means  have  been  guilty  of  an  aftion 
which  the  v/orld  in  general  would  have  condemned, 
began  to  be  much  concerned  for  the  advice  which 
he  had  taken. 

Vv^ithin  a  day  or  two  after  this,  lord  Fellamar  hap- 
pened to  dine  vnth  the  irilli  peer,  v.'ho,  in  a  conver- 
lation  upon  the  duel,  acquainted  his  company  with 
the  character  of  Fitzpatrick ;  to  which  indeed  he  did 
not  do  ftrift  juftice,  efpecially  in  what  related  to  his 
lady.  He  faid,  Ihe  was  the  moll  innocent,  the  moft 
injured  woman  alive,  and  that  from  compaffion  alone 
he  had  undertaken  her  caufe.  He  then  declared  an 
'intention  of  going  the  next  morning  to  Fitzpatrick's 
lodgings,  in  order  to  prevail  with  him,  if  poflible,  to 
confent  to  a  reparation  from  his  wife,  v/ho,  the  peer 
faid,  was  in  apprehenlions  for  her  life,  if  fhe  fhould 
ever  return  to  be  under  the  power  of  her  hufband. 
Lord  Fellamar  agreed  to  go  with  him,  that  he  might 
I'atisfy  himfelf  more  concerning  Jones^  and  the  cir- 

cumftanccs 
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cumftances  of  the  duel ;  for  he  was  by  no  means  eafy 
concerning  the  part  he  had  acted.  The  moment  his 
lordfliip  gave  a  hint  ot  his  readinefs  to  aflift  in  the 
delivery  of  the  lady,  it  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
other  nobleman,  who  depended  much  on  the  autho- 
rity of  lord  Fellamar,  as  he  thought  it  would  greatly 
contribute  to  awe  Fitzpatrick  into  a  compliance  ; 
and  perhaps  he  was  in  the  right;  for  the  poor  Irifli- 
man  no  fooner  law  thefc  noble  peers  had  undertaken 
the  caufe  of  his  wife,  than  he  fubmitted,  and  articles 
of  feparation  were  foon  drav/n  up,  and  figned  bc- 
rvreen  the  parties. 

Fitzpatrick  had  been  fo  well  fatisfied  by  Mrs. 
Waters  concerning  the  innocence  of  his  wife  with- 
Joncs  at  [Jpron,  or  perhaps,  from  fome  other  rea- 
ibnSj  was  now  become  fo  indifferent  to  that  matter, 
that  he  fpoke  highly  in  favour  of  Jones  to  lord  P>1- 
lamar,  took  all  the  biame  upon  himfelf,  and  faid 
the  other  had  behaved  very  much  like  a  gentleman, 
and  a  man  of  honour  j  and  upon  that  lord's  furtlier 
enquiry  concerning  Mr.  Jones,  Fitzpatrick  told  him, 
he  was  nephew  to  a  gentleman  of  very  great  fafhion 
and  fortune,  which  v/as  the  account  he  had  juit  re- 
ceived from  Mrs,  Waters,  after  her  interview  with 
Dov/ling. 

Lord  Fellamar  now  thought  it  behoved  him  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  fatisla<ftion  to  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  had  fo  grofsly  injured,  and  without 
any  confiderarion  of  rivaifhip  (for  he  had  now  given 
over  all  thoughts  of  Sophia),  determined  to  procure 
Mr.  Jones's  liberty,  being  fatisfied,  as  v;ell  fromFii;z- 
patrick  as  his  furgeon,  that  the  wound  was  not  m6n^ 
tal.  He  therefore  prevailed  with  the  IriHi  peer  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  where  Jones  was  con- 
fined, to  whom  he  behaved  as  we  liavc  already  re- 
lated. 

When  Allworthy  returned  to  his  lodgings,  he  im- 
mediately carried  Jones  into  his  room,  and  then  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  whole  matter,  as  well  what  he 
LI   2  had 
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had  heart!  from  Mrs.  Waters,  as  what  he  had  dif- 
tovered  from  Mr.  Dov/ling. 

Jones  exprclTed  great  afconifhment  and  no  lefs 
concern  at  this  account ;  but  without  making  any 
comment  or  obfervation  upon  it.  And  now  a  mef- 
fage  was  brought  from  Mr.  Blifil,  defiring  to  know  if 
his  uncle  was  at  leifure,  that  he  might  wait  upon  him. 
Allworthy  ftarted  and  turned  pale,  and  then  in  a 
more  palTionate  tone  than  I  believe  he  had  ever  ufed 
before,  bid  the  fervant  tell  Blifil  he  knew  him  not. 
'  Confider,  dear  Sir,' — cries  Jones,  in  a  trembling 
voice. — ^  I  have  confidered,'    anfwered  Allworthy, 

*  and  you  yourfelf  fhall  carry  my  m.elTage  to  the 

*  villain.  ■        No  one  can  carry  him  the  fentence  of 
'  his  own  ruin  fo  properly,  as  the  man  whole  ruin 

*  he  hath  fo  viilanoufly  contrived.' '  Pardon  me, 

*  dear  Sir,'  faid  Jones  ;  *  a  moment's  refleftion  will, 
*•  I  am  fure,  convince  you  of  the  contrary.     What 

*  might  perhaps  be  but  juftice  from  another  tongue, 
'  would  from  mine  be  infultj   and  to  whom  ? — My 

*  own  brother,    and  your  nephew. Nor  did  he 

'  ufe  me  fo  barbaroufly. Indeed  that  would  have 

*  been  more  inexcufable  than  any  thing  he  hath  done. 

*  Fortune  may  tempt  men  of  no  very  bad  difpofitions 

*  to  injuftice;   but  infults  proceed  only  from  black- 

*  and  rancorous  minds,  and  have  no  temptations  to 

^  excufe  them. Let  me  befeech  you.  Sir,  to  da 

^  nothing  by  him  in  the  prefent  height  of  your  anger. 
*^  Gonfider,  my  dear  uncle,  I  was  not  myfelf  con- 
'^  demned  unheard.'  Allworthy  ftood  filent  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  embracing  Jones,  he  faid,. with  tears 
gulhing  from  his  eyes,   '  O  my  child !  to  what  good- 

*  nefs  have  I  been  fo  long  blind  !' 

Mrs.  Miller  entering  the  room  at  that  moment, 
after  a  gentle  rap,  which  was  not  perceived,  and 
feeing  Jones  in  the  arms  of  his  uncle,  the  poor  wo- 
IP/an,  in  an  agony  of  joy,  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
biirft  forth  into  the  moft  ecftatic  thankfgivings  to^ 

heaven,  for  what  had  happened. Then  runnin,^ 

ta 
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to  Jones,  fhe  embraced  him  eagerly,  crying,  *  My 

*  deareft  friend,  I  wifh  you  joy  a  thoul'and   and  a 

*  thoufand  times  of  this  bleft  day ;'  and  next  Mr. 
Allworthyhimfelf  received  the  fame  congratulations. 
To  v/hich  he  anfwered, '  Indeed,  indeed,  Mrs.  Miller, 

*  I  am  beyond  expreffion  happy.'  Some  few  more 
raptures  having  palTed  on  all  fides,  Mrs.  Miller  de- 
fired  them  both  to  walk  down  to  dinner  in  the  par- 
lour, where  fhe  faid  there  were  a  very  happy  fet  of 
people  aflembled  j  being  indeed  no  other  than  Mr. 
Nightingale  and  his  bride,  and  his  coufin  Harris 
with  her  bridegroom. 

Allworthy  excufed  himfclf  from  dining  with  the 
company,  faying  he  had  ordered  fome  little  thing  for 
him  and  his  nephew  in  his  own  apartment ;  for  that 
they  had  m.uch  private  bufmefs  to  difcourfe  of,  but 
could  not  refift  promifing  the  good  woman,  that 
both  he  and  Jones  would  make  part  of  her  fociety 
at  fupper. 

Mrs.  Miller  then  alked  what  was  to  be  done  with 
Blifil  ?  '  for  indeed,'  fays  fhe, '  I  cannot  be  eafy  while 

*  fuch  a  villain  is  in  myhoufe.' — Allworthy  anfwered, 

*  He  was  as  uneafy  as  herfelf  on  the  fame  account.' 

*  O  !'  cries  fhe,  *  if  that  be  the  cafe,  leave  the  matter 

*  to  me  J  I'll  foon  fliew  him  the  outfide  of  my  doors, 
'  I  warrant  you.  Here  are  two  or  three  lufty  fellows 
^  below  ftairs.'  '  There  will  be  no  necdof  any  vio- 
'  lence,'    cries  Allworthy ;   *  if  you  will  carry  him  a 

*  meflage  from  me,  he  will,  I  am  convinced,  depart 
'  of  his  own  accord.'  '  Will  I  ?'  faid  Mrs.  Miller, 
'  I  never  did  any  thing  in  my  life  with  a  better  will.* 
Here  Jones  interfered,  and  faid,  *  He  had  confidcred 

*  the  matter  better,   and  would,    if  Mr.  Allworthy 

*  pleafed,  be  himfclf  the  meffenger.'  *  I  know,'  fays 
he,  *  already  enough  of  your  pleafure.  Sir,  and  I  beg 
'  leave  to  acquaint  him  with  it  by  my  own  words. 

*  I^et  me  befcech  you.  Sir,'  added  he,  *  to  rellcc^on 

*  thedrea-dful  confequcnces  of  driving  him  to  violent 

*  «nd  fudden  defpair.     How  unfit,  alas !  is  this  poor 

L  1  3  *  nxiii 
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'  man  to  die  in  his  prefentfituation.'  This  fuggeftion 
had  not  the  lead  effed  on  Mrs.  Miller.  She  lefc  the 
room,  crying,  *  you  are  too  good,  Mr.  Jones,  infi- 

*  nitely  too  good  to  live  in  this  world.'  But  it  made 
a  deeper  imprciTion  on  Allworthy.  '  My  good  child,' 
faid  he,  '  I  am  equally  aftonifhed  at  the  goodnefs  of 

*  your  heart,  and  the  quicknefs  of  your  underftand- 
'  ing.  Heaven  indeed  forbid  that  this  wretch  fhould 

*  be  deprived  of  any  means  or  time  for  repentance. 

*  That  would  be  a  fhocking  confideration  indeed. 
'  Go  to  him  therefore,  and  ufe  your  own  difcretion ; 

*  yet  do  not  flatter  him  with  any  hopes  of  my  for- 

*  givenefs  ;  for  I  never  fhall  forgive  viilany  farther 

*  than  my  religion  obliges  me,  and  that  extends  not 
'  either  to  our  bounty  or  our  converfation.' 

Jones  went  up  to  Blifil's  room,  whom  he  found  in 
a  fituation  which  moved  his  pity,  though  it  would 
have  raifedalefs  amiable  paflion  in  many  beholders. 
He  caft  himfelf  on  his  bed,  where  he  lay  abandoning 
himfelf  to  defpair,  and  drowned  in  tears;  not  in  fuch 
tears  as  flow^  from  contrition,  and  walli  av/ay  guiJt 
from  minds  which  have  been  feduced  or  furprized 
info  it  unawares,  againfl  the  bent  of  their  natural  dif- 
pofitions,  as  will  fometimes  happen  from  human 
frailty,  even  to  the  good  ;  no,  thefe  tears  were  fuch 
as  the  frighted  thief  fheds  in  his  cart,  and  are  indeed 
the  effefts  of  that  concern  which  the  moft  lavage 
natures  are  feldoni  deficient  in  feeling  for  themfeives. 

It  would  be  unpleafant  and  tedious  to  paint  this 
fcene  in  full  length.  Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  the 
behaviour  of  Jones  v/as  kind  to  excefs.  He  omitted 
nothing  which  his  invention  could  fupply,  to  raife 
and  comfort  the  drooping  fpirits  of  Blifil,  before  he 
communicated  to  him  the  refolution  of  his  uncle,  that 
he  muft  quit  the  houfe  that  evening.  He  offered  to 
furnifh  him  with  any  money  he  wanted,  aiTurcd  him 
of  his  hearty  forgivenefs  of  all  he  had  done  againft 
l}im,  that  he  would  endeayour  to  live  with  him  here- 
after 
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after  as  a  brother,  and  v/ould  leave  nothing  unat- 
tempced  to  efFedluate  a  reconciliation  with  his  uncle. 
Blifil  was  at  firft  fullen  and  filcnt,  balancing  in  his 
mind  whether  he  fhould  yet  deny  all ;  but  finding  at 
laft  the  evidence  too  ftrong  againfl  him,  he  betook 
himfelf  at  laft  to  confefTion.  He  then  aficed  pardon  of 
his  brother  in  the  moft  vehement  manner,  proftrated 
himfelf  on  the  ground,  and  kiffed  his  feet  -,  in  fliort, 
he  was  nov/  as  remarkably  mean,  as  he  had  been 
before  remarkably  wicked. 

Jones  could  not  fo  far  check  his  difdain,  but  that  it 
a  little  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  countenance  at  this  ex- 
treme fei-vility.  He  raifed  his  brother  the  moment  he 
could  from  the  ground,  and  advifcd  him  to  bear  his 
affli6tions  more  like  a  man  ;  repeating,  at  the  fame 
tiine,  hispromifes,  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  lefTen  them  j  for  which  Blifil,  making  many  pro- 
feflions  of  his  unworthinefs,  poured  forth  a  profufion 
of  thanks  ;  and  then  he  having  declared  he  would 
immediately  depart  to  another  lodging,  Jones  re- 
turned to  his  uncle. 

Among  other  matters,  Allworthy  now  acquainted 
Jones  with  the  difcovery  which  he  made  concerning 
the  500I.  Bank-notes.  '  I  have,'  faid  he,  ^  already 
'  confulted  a  lawyer,  who  tells  me,  to  my  great  afto- 

*  nifhment,  that  there  is  no  punifhment  for  a  fraud 
'  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  when  I  confider  the  black  in- 
'  gratitude  of  this  fellow  toward  you,  I  think  a  high- 
'  wayman,  compared  to  him,  is  an  innocent  pcrfon.' 

'  Good  heaven  !*  fays  Jones,  *  is  it  pofTible  ?  — 
'  I  am  fhocked  beyond  meafure  at  this  news.  I 
'  thought  there  was  not  an  lionefter  fellow  in  the 

■  world. The  temptation  of  fuch  a  fum  was  too 

•  great  for  him  to  withftand ;  tor  fmaller  matters  have 

■  come  fafe  to  me  through  his  hand.     Indeed,  my 

■  dear  uncle,  you  muft  fufier  me  to  call  it  weaknej's 
ratlier  than  ingratitude  ;    for  I  am  convinced  tjie 

'  poor  fellow  loves  mc,    and  hath  done  me  fome 

kindneffeSj  which  I  can  never  forget  i  nay,  I  believe 

L  1  4  *  he 
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*  he  hath  repented  of  this  very  acb  ;    for  it  is  not 

*  above  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  my  affairs  feemed  in 

*  the  moft  defperate  ntuation,   that  he  vifited  me  in 

*  my  confinementj    and  offered    me  any  money  I 

*  wanted.    Confider,  Sir,  what  a  temptation  to  a  man 

*  who  hath  tailed  fuch  bitter  diflrefs,  it  mud  be,  to 

*  have  a  fum  in  his  poffeiTion,  which  mufb  put  him 

*  and  his  family  beyond  any  future  poflibility  of  fuf- 

*  fering  the  like.' 

'  Child,'  cries  AUworthy,  ^  you  carry  this  forgiv- 

*  ing  temper  too  far.     Such  miftaken  mercy  is  not 

*  only  weaknefs,  but  borders  on  injufticc,  and  is  very 

*  pernicious  to  lociety,  as  it  encourages  vice.     The 

*  difhonefty  of  this  fellow  I  might  perhaps  have  par- 

*  doned,  but  never  his  ingratitude.  And  give  me 
'  leave  to  fay,  v/hen  v/e  fuffer  any  temptation  to  atone 

*  for  difhonefty  itfelf,  we  are  as  candid  and  merciful 
'  as  we  ought  to  be ;  and  fo  far  I  confefs  I  have 
'  gone  ;-  for  i  have  often  pitied  the  fate  of  a  high- 
«  v/ayman,  when  I  have  been  on  the  grand  juryj  and 

*  have  more  than  once  applied  to  the  judge  on  the 

*  behalf  of  fuch  as  have  had  any  mitigating  circum- 
'  fiances  in  their  cafe  j  but  when  difnoneily  is  attended 

*  with  any  blacker  crime,  fuch  as  cruelty,  murder, 

*  ingratitude,  or  the  like,  compaffion  and  forgivenefs 

*  then  become  faults.     I  am  convinced  the  fellow  is 

*  a  villain,  and  he  fhall  be  punifhed ;  at  leaft  as  far 
'  as  I  can  punifli  him.' 

This  was  fpoke  with  fo  flern  a  voice,  that  Jones 
did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  j  befides,  the 
hour  appointed  by  Mr.  V/eftern  now  drew  fo  near, 
that  he  had  barely  time  left  to  drefs  himfelf.  Here 
therefore  ended  the  prefent  dialogue,  and  Jones  re- 
tired to  another  room,  v/here  Partridge  attended, 
according  to  order,  with  his  clothes. 

Partridge  hadfcarcefeen  his  mailer  fmce  the  happy 
difcovery.  The  poor  fellow  was  unable  either  to 
contain  or  exprefs  his  tranfports.  He  behaved  like 
one  franticj  and  made  almoll  as  many  miilakes  while 

he 
8 
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h-e  was  drelTing  Jones,  as  I  have  feen  made  by  Harle- 
quin in  dreffing  himfelf  on  the  ftage. 

His  memory,   however,   was  not  in  the  lead  de- 
ficient. He  recollecSled  now  many  omens  and  prefages 
of  this  happy  event,  ibme  of  which  he  had  remarked 
at  the  time,  but  many  more  he  now  remembered; 
nor  did  he  omit  the  dreams  he  had  dreamt  that  even- 
ing before  his  meeting  with  Jones  ;    and  concluded 
with  faying,  *  I  always  told  your  honour  fomething 
*  boded  in  iTtj  mind,  that  you  would  one  time  or 
^  other  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  my  fortune.* 
Jones  affured  him,  that  this  boding  Ihould  as  cer- 
tainly be  verified  with  regard  to  him,  as  all  the  other 
omens  had  been  to  himfelf;  which  did  not  a  little 
add  to  all  the  raptures  which  the  poor  fellow  had 
already  conceived  on  account  of  his  mafter. 

CHAP.     XII. 

Approaching  Jiill  nearer  to  the  end. 

JONES  being  now  completely  drefled,  attended 
his  uncle  to  Mr.  Weftern's.  Fie  was  indeed  one 
of  the  finelt  figures  ever  beheld,  and  his  perfon  alone 
would  have  charmed  the  greater  part  of  womankind; 
but  we  hope  it  hath  already  appeared  in  this  hiftory, 
that  nature,  when  Ihe  formed  him,  ditl  not  totally 
rely,  as  flie  fometimes  doth,  on  this  merit  only,  to 
recommend  her  work. 

Sophia,  who,  angry  as  flie  was,  was  likewife  fet 
forth  to  the  beft  advantage,  for  which  I  leave  my 
female  readers  to  account,  appeared  fo  extremely 
beautiful,  that  even  Allworthy,  when  he  faw  her, 
could  not  forbear  whifpering  Wellern,  that  he  be- 
lieved Ihe  was  the  fineft  creature  in  the  world.  To 
which  Weftcrn  anfwered,  in  a  whifpcr  overheard  by 

all  prefent,  '  So  much  the  better  for  Tom  3 for 

*  d — n  me  if  he  flian't  ha  the  toufling  her.'     Sophia 
was   all  ov';r  fcarlcr  at  thefc  v.oids,  while  Tom's 

countenance 
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countenance  was  altogether  as  pale,  and  he  was  al- 
moft  ready  to  fink  from  his  chair. 

The  tea-table  was  Icarce  removed,  before  Weftern 
lugged  Allworthy  out  of  the  room,  telling  him,  he 
hadbufinefsofconfequenceto  impart,  and  muftfpeak 
to  him  that  inflant  in  private  before  he  forgot  it. 

The  lovers  were  now  alone,  and  it  will,  I  queftion 
not,  appear  ftrange  to  many  readers,  that  thofe  who 
had  fo  much  to  fay  to  one  another  when  danger  and 
difficulty  attended  their  converfationj  and  who  feemed 
fo  eager  to  rufhi  into  each  other's  arms,  when  fo  many 
bars  lay  in  their  way,  now  that  with  fafety  they  were 
at  liberty  to  fay  or  do  whatever  they  pleafed,  fhould 
both  remain  for  fome  time  filent  and  motionlefs;  info- 
much  that  a  ftrangeri)f  moderate  fagacity  might  have 
well  concluded,  they  were  mutually  indifferent ;  but 
fo  it  was,  however  ftrange  it  may  feem  ;  both  fat  with 
their  eyes  cafl  downwards  on  the  ground,  and  for 
fome  minutes  continued  in  perfedt  filence. 

Mr.  Jones,  during  this  interval,  attempted  once  or 
twice  to  fpeak,  but  was  abfolutely  incapable,  mutter- 
ing only,  or  rather  fighing  out  fome  broken  words ; 
when  Sophia  at  length,  partly  out  of  pity  to  him, 
and  partly  to  turn  the  difcourfe  from  the  fubjeft 
which  (he  knew  well  enough  he  was  endeavouring 
to  open,  faid  j 

*  Sure,  Sir,  you  are  the  moft  fortunate  man  in  the 

*  world  in  this  difcovery.'  *  And  can  you  really, 
'  Madam,  think  me  ^o  fortunate,'  faid  Jones,  fighing, 
"  while  I  have  incurred  your  difpleafure  ?' — '  Nay, 
'  Sir,'  fays  fhe,   *  as  to  that,  you  beft  know  whether 

*  you  have  deferved  it.'  *  Indeed,  Madam,'  anfwered 
he,   '  you  yourfelf  are  as  well  apprized  of  all  my 

*  demerits.  Mrs,  Miller  hath  acquainted  you  with 
'  the  whole  truth.     O  !  my  Sophia,  am  I  never  to 

'  hope  for  forgivenefs  ?' *  I  think,  Mr.  Jones,' 

faid  fhe,  '  I  may  almoft  depend  on  your  own  jufliice, 

*  and  leave  it  to  yourfelf  to  pafs  fentence  on  your 

*  own  condu6l.' *  Alas !  Madam/  anfwered  he. 


<  it 
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*  it  is  mercy,  and  not  judice,  which  I  implore  at  your 

*  hands,     juftice  I  know  miiil  condemn   me. 

*  Yet  not  for  the  letter  I  lent  to  lady  Bellafton.  Of 
^  that  I  molt  fojemnly  declare,  you  have  had  a  true 

*  account.'  He  then  infilled  much  on  the  fecurity 
given  him.  by  Nightingale,  ofa  fair  pretence  for  break- 
ing off,  if,  contrary  to  their  expedlations,  her  ladyfhip 
fliould  have  accepted  his  offer  ;  but  confeft,  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  a  great  indiicretion,  to  put  fuch  a 
letter  as  that  into  her  power,   '  which,'  faid  he,   *  I 

*  have  dearly  paid  for,  in  the  effedt  it  has  upon  you.* 

*  I  do  not,  I  cannot,'  fays  fne,  '  believe  otherwife  of 
that  letter  than  you  would  have  me.  My  condudl, 
I  think,  lliews  you  clearly  I  cio  not  believe  there 
is  much  in  that.  And  yet,  Mr.  Jones,  have  I  not 
enough  to  relent  ?  After  what  paft  at  Upton,  fo 
foon  to  engage  in  a  new  amour  with  another  wo- 
man, while  I  fancied,  and  you  pretended,  your 

heart  was  bleeding  for  me  ! Indeed,  you  have 

a<5led  llrangeiy.  Can  I  believe  the  paflion  you 
have  profell  to  me  to  be  fnicere  ?  Or,  if  I  can, 
what  liappinefs  can  I  affure  myfelf  of  with  a  man 
capable  of  fo  much  inconftancy  ?*  ^  O  !  my  Sophia,' 

cries  he,  *  do  not  doubt  the  fincerity  of  the  purell 
paffion  that  ever  intlamed  a  human  breail.  Think, 
mofl  adorable  creature,  of  my  unhappy  fituation, 

of  my  defpair. Could  I,  my  Sophia,  have 

flattered  myfelf  with  the  moft  diffant  hopes  ot 
being  ever  permitted  to  throw  myfelf  at  your  feet 
in  the  manner  I  do  now,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
the  power  of  any  other  woman  to  have  infpired  .^ 
thought  which  the  fevereft  chaltity  could  have  con- 
demned. Inconftancy  to  you  !  O  Sophia  !  if  you 
can  have  goodnefs  enough  to  pardon  what  is  pall, 
do  not  let  any  cruel  future  apprehenfions  Iluit  vour 

mercy  ^gainil  me. No  repentance  was  ever 

more  fincere.    O !  let  it  reconcile  me  to  my  heaven 

■  in  this  dear  bofom.'     *  Sincere  repentance,  Mr. 

*  Jones,'  anfwered  llie^  '  will  obtain  the  pardon  of  a 

^  '  finncr, 
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*  finner,  but  it  is  from  one  who  is  a  perfect  judge  of 

*  that  fincerity.    A  human  mind  may  be  impofed  on ; 

*  nor  is  there  any  infallible  method  to  prevent  it.  You 

*  muft  expedt  however,  that  if  I  can  be  prevailed  on 
'  by  your  repentance  to  pardon  you,  I  will  at  ieaft 
'•.infill  on  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  its  fincerity.' 

*  Name  any  proof  in  miy  power,'  anfv/ered  Jones 
eagerly.     '  Time,'  replied  fhe;  *  Time  alone,  Mr. 

*  Jones;  can  convince  me  that  you  are  a  true  penitent, 

*  and  have  refolved  to  abandon  thefe  vicious  courfes, 

*  which  I  fnould  deteft  you  for,  if  I  imagined  you 

*  capable  of  perfevcring  in  them,'     '  Do  not  imagine 

*  itj'  cries  Jones.     '  On  my  knees  I  intreat,  I  implore 

*  your  confidence,  a  confidence  which  it  fliall  be  the 

*  bufinefs  of  my  life  to  deferve.'  *  Let  it  then,'  faid 
flie,  *  be  the  bufinefs  of  fome  part  of  your  life  to 

*  fhev\r  me  you  deferve  it.  I  think  I  have  been  explicit 
'  enough  in  alTuring  you,  that  when  I  fee  you  merit 

*  my  confidence,  you  will  obtain  it.     After  what  is 

*  paft.  Sir,  can  you  expeft  I  Ihould  take  you  upoii 
'  your  word  ?' 

Ke  replied,  '  Don't  believe  me  upon  my  word  j  I 

*  have  a  better  fecurity,  a  pledge  for  my  conftancy, 

*  vv^hich  it  is  impoffible  to  fee  and  to  doubt.'     '  What 

*  is  that  ?'  faid  Sophia,  a  little  furprized.  *  I  will 
'  fiiov/you,  miy  charming  angel,'  cries  Jones,  feizing 
her  hand,  and  carrying  her  to  the  glafs.     *  There, 

*  behold  it  there  in  that  lovely  figure,   in  that  face, 

*  that  ihape,    thofe  eyes,    that  mind  which  fhines 

*  through  thefe  eyes ;   can  the  man  who  fhall  be  in 

*  polleilion  of  thefe  be  inconftant  ?  Im.pofiible  !  my 

*  Sophia ;  they  would  fix  a  Dorimant,  a  lord  Ro- 

*  cheiler.    You  could  not  doubt  it,  if  you  could  fee 

*  ycurfelf  \/ith  any  eyes,  but  your  ov/n.'  Sophia 
hiufhed,  and  half  fmiled  j  but  forcing  again  her  brow 
into  a  frown — '  If  I  am  to  judge,'   faid  fhe,  *  of  the 

*  future  by  the  paft,  my  image  will  no  more  remain 

*  in  your  heart  when  1  am  out  of  your  fight,  than  it 

*  will  in  this  glafs  when  I  am  out  of  the  room.'  *  Ry 

*  heaven^ 
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*  heaven,  by  all  that  is  facreid !'  faid  Jones,  'it  never 
*^  was  out  of  my  heart.  The  delicacy  of  your  fex 
'  cannot  conceive  the  groffhefs  of  ours,  nor  how  little 
'  one  fort  of  anmouf  has  to  do  with  the  heart.'  *  I 
'  will  never  marry  a  man,'  replied  Sophia,  very 
gravely,   *  who  fhall  not  learn  refinement  enough  to 

*  be  as  incapable  as  I  am  myfelf  of  making  fuch  a 

*  diftinftion.'     '  I  will  learn  it,'  faid  Jones.   '  I  have 

*  learnt  it  already.     The  firft  moment  of  hope  that 

*  my  Sophia  might  be  my  wife,  taught  it  me  at  once; 
'  and  all  the  reft  of  her  fex  from  that  moment  be- 
^  came  as  little  the  objefts  of  defire  to  my  fenfe,  as 

*  of  paflion  to  my  heart.'  *  Well,'  faid  Sophia,  '  the 
'  proof  of  this  muft  be  from  tim.e.  Your  fituation, 
'  Mr.  Jones,  is  now  altered,  and  I  aflure  you  I  have 
'  great  fatisfaclion  in  the  alteration.     You  will  nov/ 

*  want  no  opportunity  of  being  near  me,    and  con- 

*  vincing  me  that  your  mind  is  altered  too.'  *  O  ! 
'  my  angel,'    cries  Jones,   '  how  fnall  I   thank  thy 

*  goodnefs  ?  And  are  you  fo  good  to  own,  that  you 

'  have  a  fatisfa6tion  in  my  profperity  ? Believe 

'  me,  believe  me.  Madam,  it  is  you  alone  have  given 
'  a  relifh  to  that  profperity,  fince  I  owe  to  it  the  dear 

*  hope O  !  my  Sophia,  let  it  not  be  a  diftant  one. 

*  — I  will  be  all  obedience  to  your  comm.ands.     I 

*  will  not  dare  to  prefs  any  thing  further  than  you 

*  permit  me.     Yet  let  me  intreat  you  to  appoint  a 

*  fhort  trial.     O  !  tell  me,  when  I  may  expedl  you 

*  will  be  convinced  of  what  is  moft  folemnly  true.' 

*  When  I  have  gone  voluntarily  thus  far,  Mr.  Jones,' 
laid  fhe,   '  I  expe6t  not  to  be  prefled.     Nav,  I  will 

*  not.' — *  O  !  don't  look  unkindly  thus,  my  Sophia,' 
cries  lie.     *  I  do  not,  I  dare  not  prcfs  you. — Yet  per- 

*  mit  me  at  leaft  once  more  to  beg  you  would  fix  the 

*  period.     O  !  confider  the  impatience  of  love.' 

'  A  twelvemonth,  perhaps,'  laid  flie.  '  O  !  mv  So- 
'  phia,'  cries  lie,  '  you  have  named  an  etcrnitv.' — 
'  Perhaps,  it  may  be  fomething  fooner,'  lays  ihc,  *  f 
'  will  not  be  tcazed.    If  your  palhon  for  mc  be  what 

'  I  would 
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'  I  would  have  it,  I  think  you  may  nov/  be  cafy,'— 

*  Eafy,  Sophia,  call  not  fuch  an  exuhing  happinefs 
'  as  mine  by  fo  cold  a  name. O  !    tranfporting 

*  thought !  am  I  not  afTured  that  the  bleficd  day  will 

*  come,  when  I  fhall  call  you  mine  ;  when  fears  IhaJI 

*  be  no  more;  when  I  iliall  have  that  dear,  that  vaft, 

*  that  exquifite,  ecftatic  delight  of  making  my  Sophia 

'  happy?' '  Indeed,  Sir,'   faid  (he,  '  that  day  is 

'  in  your  own  power.' •'  O  !  my  dear,  my  divine 

'  angel'  cried  he,  '  thefe  words  have  made  me  mad 
'  with  joy. But  I  muft,  I  v/ill  thank  thofe  dear 

*  lips  v/hich  have  fo  fweetly  pronounced  my  blifs.' 
He  then  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kiffed  her  with 
an  ardour  he  had  never  ventured  before. 

At  this  inftant  Weftern,  v/ho  had  flood  fomc 
time  liftening,  burfc  into  the  room,  and  with  his 
hunting  voice  and  phrafe,  cried  out,  '  To  her,  bov, 
^  to  her,  go  to  her.— — That's  k^  little  honeys,  O 
^  that's  it !    Well,  v/hat  is   it  all  over  ?    Hath  fhe 

*  appointed  the  day,  boy?  V\^hat,  fhall  it  beto-mor- 
^  row  or  next  day  ?    It  flian't  be  put  off  a  minute 

*  longer  than  next  day  I   am  refolved.'     '  Let  me 

*  befeech  you.   Sir,'  lays  Jones,   'don't  let  me  Be 

*  the  occafion' — '  Befeech  mine  a ,'  cries  Wef- 
tern, 'I  thought  thou  hadil;  been  a  lad  of  higher 
'-  mettle,  than  to  give  way  to  a  parcel  of  maidenifli 

*  tricks. 1  tell  thee  'tis  all  flimBam.  Zoodikers! 

'  fhe'd  have  the  wedding  to  night  with  ail  her  heart.' 

*  Would'ft  not,  Sophy  ?    Come  confefs,  and  be  an 

*  honeil  girl  for  once.  What,  art  dumb  ?  Why  doll 

*  not  fpeak  ?'  '  Why  fhould  I  confefs.  Sir,'  fays 
Sophia,  *  fince  it  feems  you  are  fo  well  acquainted 

*  with  my  thoughts.' '  That's  a  good  girl,'  cries 

he,  '  and  dofl  confent  then  ?'  '  No  indeed.  Sir,'  fays 
Sophia,  *  I  have  given  no  luch  confent.' *  And 

*  wunt  nut  ha  un  then  to-morrow,  nor  next  day  ?' 
fays  Weftern. '  Indeed  Sir,'    fays  flie,  '  I  have 

*  no  fuch  intention.'  *  But  I  can  tell  thee,'  replied  he, 
'  why  haft  nut,  only  becaufe  thou  doft  love  to   be 

*  difobedient. 
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*  difobedient,  and  to  plague  and  vex  thy  father.* 

*  Pray,   Sir,'  faid  Jones  interfering *  I  tell  thee 

*  thou  art  a  piippy/  cries  he.  '  When  I  vorbid 
'  her,  then  it  was  all  nothing  but  fighing  and  whin- 

*  ing,    and  languifhing  and  writing ;   now  I  am  vor 

*  thee,  fhe  is  againft  thee.     All  the  fpirit  of  contrary, 

*  that's  all.   She  is  above  being  guided  and  governed 

*  by  her  father,   that  is  the  whole  truth  on't.      It  is 

*  only   to   difoblige  and    contradict   me.'     '  What 

*  would    my   papa   have    me   do  ?'    cries   Sophia. 

*  What  would  I  ha  thee  do  ?'    fays   he,    *  why  gi 

'  un  thy  hand  this  moment.' *  Well,  Sir,'  faid 

Sophia,  *  I  will  obey  you. — There  is  my  hand,  Mr. 
'  Jones.'     *  Well,   and  will  you  confent  to  ha  un 

*  to-morrow  morning  ?'    fays  Weftern. *  I  will 

*  be  obedient  to  you,  Sir,'  cries  flic. *  Why  then 

*  to-morrow  morning  be  the  day,'  cries  he. — *  Why 

*  then  to-morrow  morning  fhall  be  the  day,  papa, 

*  fmce  you  will  have  it  fo,'  fays  Sophia.  Jones  then 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  kiffed  her  hand  in  an  agonv 
of  joy,  while  Weilern  began  to  caper  and  dance 
about  the  room,  prefently  crying  out, — *  Where  the 

*  devil  is  Allworthy  ?  He  is  without  now,  a  talking 

*  with  that  d d  lawyer  Dowling,  when  he  Ihould 

*  be  minding  other  matters.'  He  then  fallied  out  in 
quell  of  him,  and  very  opportunely  left  the  lovers 
to  enjoy  a  few  tender  minutes  alone. 

But  he  foon  returned  with  Allworthy,  faying,  *  li 

*  you  won't  believe  me,  you  may  afk  her  yourfeli. 

*  Had  nut  gin  thy  confent,   Sophy,  to  be  married 

*  to-morrow  ?'  '  Such  are  your  commands.  Sir,'  cries 
Sophia,   *  and  I  dare  not  be  guilty  of  difobedience.' 

*  I  hope.  Madam,'   cries  Allvvorihy,   '  my  nephew, 

*  will  merit  fo  much  goodnefs,  and  will  be  always 

*  as  fenfible  as  myfelf,  of  the  great  honour  you  luive 

*  done  my  family.     An  alliance  with  fo  charniini; 

*  and  fo  excellent  a  young  lady  would  indeed  be  an 

*  honour  to  the  greateft  in  England.'  '  Yes,'  cries 
Weftern,  *  but  if  I  had  fuftered  her  to  ftand  ilull  1 

♦  Ihull 
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*  fhall  I,  dilly  dally,  you  might  not  have  had  that 
'  honour  yet  a  while ;   I  was  forced  to  ufe  a  little 

*  fatherly  authority  to  bring  her  to.'     *  I  hope  not, 

*  Sir,'  cries  Allworthy.     '  I  hope  there  is  not  the 

*  leaft  conftraint.'     *  Why,  there,'    cries  Weftern, 

*  you  may  bid  her  unfay  all  again,  if  you  will.  Do'ft 
'  repent  heartily  of  thy  promife,  doll:  not,  Sophy  ?' 

*  Indeed,  papa,  cries  fhe,  '  I  do  not  repent,  nor  do 
'  I  believe  I  ever  fhall,  of  any  promife  in  favour  of 

*  Mr.  Jones.'      ^  Then,  nephew,'  cries  Allworthy, 

*  I  felicitate  you  moft  heartily ;   for  I  think  you  are 

*  the  happieft  of  men.      And,   Madam,    you  will 

*  give   me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  this  joyful 

*  occafion:  Indeed,!  am  convinced  you  have  bcfco wed 

*  yourfelf  on  one  who  will  be  fenfible  of  your  great 
'  merit,  and  who  will  at  leaft  ufe  his  beft  .endeavours 

*  to  deferve  it.'  '  His  beft  endeavours ! '  criesWeftern, 

*  that  he  will,  I  warrant  un. Harkee,  AUv/orthy, 

'  I'll  bet  thee  five  pound  to  a  crown  we  have  a  boy  to- 

*  morrow  nine  months  ;  but  prithee  tell  me  what 

*  wut  hal  Wut  ha  Burgundy,  Champaigne,  or  what? 
'  for  pleafe  Jupiter,  we'll  make  a  night  on't.'    '  In- 

*  deed.  Sir,'  faid  Allworthy,  *  you  muft  excufe  me; 

*  both  my  nephew  and  I  were  engaged,  before  I  fuf- 
•^  pected  this  near  approach  of  his  happinefs.' 

*  Engaged  !'  quoth  the  'fquire,  *  never  tell  me. — I 
^  won't  part  with  thee  to-night  upon  any  occafion. 
'  Shalt  fup  here,  pleafe  the  lord  Harry.'  ^  You  muft 
'  pardon  me,  my  dear  neighbour,'  aniwered  Allwor- 
thy ;  '  I  have  given  a  foiemn  promife,   and  that  you 

*  know  I  never  break.'     *  Why,  pritliee,  who   art 

^  engaged  to  ?'  cries  the  'fquire. iVlhvorthy  then 

informed  him,  as  likewife  of  the  company. 

*  Odzookers  !'   anfv/cred  the  'fquire,  '  I  will  go  with 

*  thee,  and  fo  ftiall  Sophy;  for  I  won't  part  with  thee 

*  to-night ;  and  it  would  be  barbarous  to  part  Tom 
'  and  the  girl.'  This  ofFerwas  prefently  embraced  by 
Allworthy  ;  and  Sophia  confented,  having  firft  ob- 
tained a  private  promife  from  her  father,  that  he 
would  not  mention  a  fyllable  concerning  her  marriage. 
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CHAP,     rhe  laji. 
In  which  the  Hijiory  is  concluded. 

YOUNG  Nightingale  had  been  that  after- 
noon by  appointment,  to  wait  on  his  father, 
who  received  him  much  more  kindly  than  he  expecfled. 
There  likewife  he  met  his  uncle,  who  was  returned 
to  town  in  queft  of  his  new-married  daughter. 

This  marriage  v/as  the  luckieft  incident  which  could 
have  happened  to  the  young  gentleman  j  for  thefe 
brothers  lived  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  contention  about 
the  government  of  their  children,  both  heartily  de- 
fpifing  the  method  which  each  other  took.  Each 
of  them  therefore  now  endeavoured,  as  much  as  he 
could,  to  palliate  the  offence  which  his  own  child  had 
committed,  and  to  aggravate  the  match  of  the 
other.  This  dcfire  of  triumphing  over  his  brother, 
added  to  the  many  arguments  v/hich  AUworthy 
had  ufed,  fo  llrongly  operated  on  the  old  gentleman, 
that  he  met  his  fon  v/ith  a  fmiiing  countenance,  and 
a6lually  agreed  to  fup  with  him  that  evening  at  Mrs. 
Miller's. 

As  for  the  other,  who  really  loved  his  daughter 
with  the  mod  immoderate  affcdion,  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  inclining  him  to  a  reconciliation.  He 
was  nc  fooner  informed  by  his  nephew,  where  his 
daughter  and  her  hufband  were,  than  he  declared  he 
would  inftantly  go  to  her.  And  when  he  arrived 
there,  he  fcarce  fuffcrcd  her  to  fall  upon  her  knees, 
before  he  took  her  up,  and  embraced  her  with  a  tcn- 
dernefs  which  affeftcd  all  who  fav/  him;  and  in  lefs 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  as  well  reconciled  to 
both  her  and  her  hufb.md,  as  if  he  had  himfelf  joined 
their  hands. 

In  this  fituation  were  affairs  when  Mr.  Alhvorrhy 

and  his  company  arrived  to  complete  the  happincJs 

of  Mrs.  Miller,  who  no  fooner  law  Sophia,  than  (he 

Vol.  VIL  M  m  gucfild 
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gueffed  every  thing  that  had  happened ;  and  fo  great 
was  her  friendfhip  to  Jone§,  that  it  added  not  a  few 
tranfports  to  thofe  £he  felt  on  the  happinefs  of  her 
own  daughter. 

There  have  not,  I  believe,  been  many  inftances  of 
a  number  of  people  met  together,  where  every  one 
was  fo  perfefdy  happy,  as  in  this  company.  Amongft 
whom,  the  father  of  young  Nightingale  enjoyed  the 
leaft  perfeft  content;  for  notwithftanding  his  affec- 
tion for  his  fon;  notwithftanding  the  authority  and 
the  arguments  of  Allworthy,  together  with  the  other 
motive  mentioned  before,  he  could  not  fo  entirely  be 
fatisfied  with  his  fon's  choice;  and  perhaps,  the  pre- 
fence  of  Sophia  herfelf  tended  a  little  to  aggravate 
and  heighten  his  concern,  as  a  thought  now  and  then 
fuggefted  itfelf,  that  his  fon  might  have  had  that  lady, 
or  fome  fuch  other.  Not  that  any  of  the  charms, 
which  adorned  either  the  pcrfon  or  mind  of  Sophia, 
created  the  uneafmefs ;  it  was  the  contents  of  her 
father's  coffers  which  fet  his  heart  a  longing.  Thefe 
were  the  charms  which  he  could  not  bear  to  think  his 
Ion  had  facriiiced  to  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Miller. 

The  brides  were  both  very  pretty  women;  but  fa 
totally  were  they  eclipfed  by  the  beauty  of  Sophia, 
that  had  they  not  been  two  of  the  beft-tempered 
girls  in  the  v/orld,  it  v/ould  have  raifed  fome  envy 
in  their  breafts  ;  for  neither  of  their  hufbands  could 
long  keep  his  eyes  from  Sophia,  who  fat  at  the  table 
like  a  queen  receiving  homage,  or  rather  like  a  fu- 
perior  being  receiving  adoration  from  all  around  her. 
But  it  was  an  adoration  which  they  gave,  not  which 
fheexadled;  for  ihe  was  as  much  diftinguifhed  by  her 
modefty  and  affability,  as  by  all  her  other  perfedtions. 

The  evening  was  fpent  in  much  true  mirth.  All 
were  happy,  but  thofe  the  moft,  who  had  been  moft 
unhappy  before.  Their  former  fufferings  and  fears 
gave  fuch  a  relifh  to  their  felicity,  as  even  love  and 
fortune,  in  their  fuileft  flow,  could  not  have  given 
without  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  comparifon.  Yet  as 

great 
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great  joy,  efpecially  after  a  fudden  change  and  revo- 
lution of  circumftances,  is  apt  to  be  filent,  and  dwells 
rather  in  the  heart  than  on  the  tongue,  Jones  and 
Sophia  appeared  the  leaft  merry  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. Which  Weftern  obferved  with  great  impa- 
tience, often  crying  out  to  them,  *  Why  do'ft  not 
'  talk  boy !  Why  do'ft  look  fo  grave !  Haft  loft  thy 
*  tongue,  girl !  Drink  another  glafs  of  wine,  flia't 
'  drink  another  glafs.'  And  the  more  to  enliven  her, 
he  would  fometimes  fmg  a  merry  fong,  which  bore 
fome  relation  to  matrimony,  and  thelofs  of  a  maiden- 
head. Nay,  he  would  have  proceeded  fo  far  on  that 
topic,  as  to  have  driven  her  out  of  the  room,  if 
Mr.  Allworthy  had  not  checked  him  fometimes  by 
looks,  and  once  or  twice  by  a — Fie !  Mr.  W^eftern! 
He  began  indeed  once  to  debate  the  matter,  and 
aflert  his  right  to  talk  to  his  own  daughter  as  he 
thought  fit ;  but  as  nobody  feconded  him,  he  was 
foon  reduced  to  order. 

Notwithftanding  this  little  reftraint,  he  was  fo 
pleafcd  with  the  cheerfulnefs  andgood-humourof  the 
company,  that  he  infifted  on  their  meeting  the  next 
day  at  his  lodgings.  They  all  did  fo ;  and  the  lovely 
Sophia,  who  was  now  in  private  become  a  bride  too, 
officiated  as  the  miftrefs  of  the  ceremonies,  or,  in 
the  polite  phrafe,  did  the  honours  of  the  table.  She 
had  that  morning  given  her  hand  to  Jones,  in  the 
chapel  at  Dodlors-Commons,  where  Mr.  Allworthy, 
Mr.  Weftern,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  were  the  onlyperfons 
prcfcnt. 

Sophia  had  earneftly  defired  her  father,  that  no 
others  of  the  company,  who  were  that  day  to  dine 
with  him,  ftiould  be  acquainted  with  her  marriage. 
The  fame  fecrecy  was  enjoined  to  Mrs.  Miller,  and 
Jones  undertook  for  Allworthy.  This  fomewhat 
reconciled  the  delicacy  of  Sophia  to  the  public  enter- 
tainment, which,  in  compliance  with  her  father's 
will,  ftie  was  obliged  to  go  to,  greatly  againft  her 
own  inclinations.  In  confidence  ot  tiiis  fecrecy,  flie 
M  m  2  went 
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went  through  the  day  pretty  well,  till  the  'fqiiire, 
who  was  now  advanced  into  the  fecond  bottle,  could 
contain  his  joy  no  longer,  but,  tilling  out  a  bumper, 
drank  a  health  to  the  bride.  The  health  was  im- 
mediitely  pledged  by  all  prefent,  to  the  great  con-r 
fufion  of  our  poor  bluihing  Sophia,  and  the  great 
concern  of  Jones  upon  her  account.  To  fay  truth, 
there  was  not  a  perfon  prefent  made  wifer  by  this  dif- 
coveryj  for  Mrs.  Miller  had  whifpered  it  to  her 
daughter,  her  daughter  to  her  hufband,  her  hufband 
to  his  fifter,   and  flie  to  all  the  reft. 

Sophia  now  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  withdraw- 
ing with  the  ladies,  and  the  'fquire  fat  in  to  his  cups, 
in  which  he  was,  by  degrees,  deferted  by  all  the  com- 
pany, except  the  uncle  of  young  Nightingale,  who 
loved  his  bottle  as  well  as  Weftern  himfelf.  Thefe 
two  therefore  fat  ftoutly  to  it,  during  the  whole 
evening,  and  long  after  that  happy  hour  which  had 
furrendered  the  charming  Sophia  to  the  eager  arms 
of  her  enraptured  Jones. 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  at  length  brought  our  hif- 
tory  to  a  conclufion,  in  which,  to  our  great  pleafure, 
though  contrary  perhaps  to  thy  expedation,  Mr, 
Jones  appears  to  be  the  happieft  of  all  human  kind  ; 
for  what  happinefs  this  world  affords  equal  to  the 
pofreflionof  fuch  a  woman  as  Sophia,  I  fmcerely  own 
I  have  never  yet  difcovered. 

As  to  the  other  perfons  who  have  made  any  con-, 
fiderable  figure  in  this  hiftory,  as  fome  may  defire  tq 
know  a  little  more  concerning  them,  v/e  will  proceed, 
in  as  few  words  as  poflible,  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity. 

AUworthy  hath  never  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to 
fee  Blifil,  but  he  hath  yielded  to  the  importunity  of 
Jones,  backed  by  Sophia,  to  fettle  200I.  a  year 
upon  him ;  to  which  Jones  hath  privately  added  a 
third.  Upon  this  income  he  lives  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties,  about  200  miles  diftant  from 
London,  and  lays  up  -200!.  a  year  out  of  it,  in 
order  to  purchafe  a  feat  in  the  next  parliament  from 
g  a  neigh- 
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a  neighbouring  borough,  which  he  has  bargained  for 
with  an  attorney  tiiere.  He  is  alio  lately  turned  metho- 
difl,  in  hopes  of  marrying  a  very  rich  widow  of  that 
fed:,  whofe  eftate  lies  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Square  died  foon  after  he  writ  the  before-mentioned 
letter  -,  and  as  to  Thwackum,  he  continues  at  his 
vicarage.  He  hath  made  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  AUworthy,  or  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  Jones,  both  of  whom  he  flatters  to  their 
faces,  and  abufes  behind  their  backs.  But  in  his 
ftead,  Mr.  AUworthy  hath  lately  taken  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Adams  into  his  houfe,  of  v/hom  Sophia  is  grov^^n 
immoderately  fond,  and  declares  he  ihall  jiave  the 
tuition  of  her  children. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  is  feparated  from  her  hufband, 
and  retains  the  little  remains  of  her  fortune.  She 
lives  in  reputation  at  the  polite  end  of  the  town,  and 
is  lb  good  an  oeconomifl,  that  Ihe  fpends  three  times 
the  income  of  her  fortune,  without  running  in  debt. 
She  maintains  a  perfedl  intimacy  with  the  lady  of  the 
Irifh  peer  J  and  in  a6ts  of  friendlhip  to  her  repays  all 
the  obligations  fhe  owes  to  her  hufband. 

Mrs.  Weftern  was  foon  reconciled  to  her  niece 
Sophia,  and  hath  fpent  two  months  together  with 
her  in  the  country.  Lady  Bellaflon  made  the  latter 
a  formal  vifit  at  her  return  to  town,  where  fhe  be- 
haved to  Jones,  as  to  a  perfecl  Itranger,  and,  with 
great  civility,  wiflied  him  joy  on  his  marriage. 

Mr.  Nightingale  hath  purchafed  an  eflate  for  his 
fon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jones,  where  the  young 
gentleman,  his  lady,  Mrs.  Miller,  and  her  little 
daughter  refide,  and  the  mofb  agreeable  intercourfe 
iublifts  between  the  tv/o  families. 

As  to  thofe  of  lower  account,  Mrs.  Waters  re- 
turned into  the  country,  jind  a  penfioi)  of  6ol.  a 
year  fettled  upon  her  by  Mr.  AUworthy,  and  is 
married  to  parlbn  Supple,  on  whom,  at  the  inftance 
of  Sophia,  Weftern  hath  bcftowed  a  confiderablc 
living. 

Black 
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Black  George,  hearing  the  difcovery  that  had  been 
made,  run  away,  and  was  never  fince  heard  of  j  and 
Jones  bellowed  the  naoney  on  his  family,  but  not 
in  equal  proportions,  for  Molly  had  much  the  great- 
eft  fhare. 

As  for  Partridge,  Jones  hath  fettled  50I.  a  year 
on  him;  and  he  hath  again  fct  up  a  fchool,  in  which 
he  meets  with  much  better  encouragemicnt  than  for- 
merly ;  and  there  is  now  a  treaty  of  marriage  on 
foot  between  him  and  Mifs  Molly  Seagrim,  which, 
through  the  mediation  of  Sophia,  is  likely  to  take 
efFecl. 

We  now  return  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Jones  and 
Sophia,  who,  within  two  days  after  their  marriage, 
attended  Mr.  Weftern  and  Mr.  AUworthy  into  the 
country.  Weftern  hath  refigned  his  famjly-feat,  and 
the  preater  part  of  his  eftate,  to  his  fon-in-law,  and 
hath  retired  to  a  leffer  houfe  of  his,  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  which  is  better  for  hunting.  Indeed, 
he  is  often  as  a  vifitant  with  Mr.  Jones,  who,  as  well 
as  his  daughter,  hath  an  infinite  delight  in  doing 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  pleafe  him.  And  this 
defire  of  theirs  is  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
the  old  gentleman  declares  he  was  never  happy  in 
his  life  till  now.  He  hath  here  a  parlour  and  anti- 
chamber  to  himfelf,  where  he  gets  drunk  with  whom 
he  pleafes ;  and  his  daughter  is  ftiil  as  ready  as 
formerly  to  play  to  him  whenever  he  defires  it ;  for 
Jones  hath  affured  her  that,  as  next  to  pleafmg  her, 
one  of  his  higheft  fatisfaflions  is  to  contribute  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  old  man ;  fo  the  great  duty 
which  fne  expreffes  and  performs  to  her  father,  ren- 
ders her  almoft  equally  dear  to  him>,  with  the  love 
which  fhe  beftows  on  himfelf. 

Sophia  hath  already  produced  him  two  fine  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  of  whom  the  old  gentleman  is  fo 
fond,  that  he  fpends  much  of  his  time  in  the  nurfery, 
where  he  declares  the  tattling  of  his  little  grand- 
daughter, 
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daughter,  who  is   above  a  year  and  a  half  old,  is 
fweeter  mufic  than  the  finefl  cry  of  dogs  in  England. 

Allworthy  was  likewife  greatly  liberal  to  Jones  on 
the  marriage,  and  hath  omitted  no  inftance  of  fhew- 
ing  his  affection  to  him  and  his  lady,  who  love  him 
as  a  father.  Whatever  in  the  nature  of  Jones  had  a 
tendency  to  vice,  has  been  correded  by  continual 
converfation  with  this  good  man,  and  by  his  union 
with  the  lovely  and  virtuous  Sophia.  He  hath  alfo, 
by  refledion  on  his  paft  follies,  acquired  a  difcretion 
and  prudence  very  uncommon  in  one  of  his  lively 
parts. 

To  conclude,  as  there  are  not  to  be  t'ound  a  wor- 
thier man  and  woman,  than  this  fond  couple,  fo  nei- 
ther can  any  be  imagined  more  happy.  They  pre- 
^ferve  the  pureft  and  tendereft  affection  for  each  other, 
an  afFe6tion  daily  encreafed  and  confirmed  by  mu- 
tual endearments,  and  mutual  efteem.  Nor  is  their 
condudl  towards  their  relations  and  friends  lefs  ami- 
able than  towards  one  another.  And  fuch  is  their 
condefcenfion,their  indulgence,  and  their  beneficence 
to  thofe  below  them,  that  there  is  not  a  neighbour, 
a  tenant,  or  a  fervant,  who  doth  not  moft  gratefully 
blefs  the  day  when  Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  his 
Sophia. 
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